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Preface and Acknowledgments 


Ww the generous support of the Mellon Founda- 
tion, the Advanced Studies Center of the Interna- 
tional Institute of the University of Michigan held a year- 
long Sawyer Seminar in 2000-2001 to investigate from a 
range of disciplinary perspectives the complicated rela- 
tionships between archives, forms of documentation, and 
the ways societies remember their pasts. The program in- 
cluded nearly a hundred presentations in twenty-eight ses- 
sions. Scholars and archivists from fifteen countries par- 
ticipated. Our point of departure was a conception of 
archives not simply as historical repositories but as a com- 
plex of structures, processes, and epistemologies situated 
at a critical point of intersection between scholarship, cul- 
tural practices, politics, and technologies. As sites of doc- 
umentary preservation rooted in various national and 
social contexts, archives help define for individuals, com- 
munities, and states what is both knowable and known 
about their pasts. As places of uncovering, archives help 
create and re-create social memory. By assigning the pre- 
rogatives of record keeper to the archivist, whose acquisi- 
tion policies, finding aids, and various institutionalized 
predilections mediate between scholarship and informa- 
tion, archives produce knowledge, legitimize political sys- 
tems, and construct identities. In the broadest sense, ar- 
chives thus embody artifacts of culture that endure as 
signifiers of who we are and why. 

This volume presents for a wider audience a substan- 
tial portion of the papers given at the seminar. We have 
grouped them somewhat loosely around a series of 
themes that emerged during the course of the discus- 
sions. In so doing, we have made an effort to integrate 
the contributions of archivists and others whose profes- 
sional responsibilities were primarily administrative with 
those of scholars from the humanities and social sciences 
whose work focuses on specific kinds of archival re- 
search. We hope the diversity of the essays included in 
this volume gives readers some sense of the breadth of is- 
sues captured by the seminar, and we regret that we can- 
not also include the many formal commentaries offered 
by other participants, which proved so stimulating to our 


discussions. A list of all seminar contributors appears at 
the end of the volume. 

In reading these essays we think it important to con- 
sider especially the role of archives in what seminar par- 
ticipants termed the production of knowledge. We pro- 
pose that an archive be thought of as a site of imagination, 
creativity, and production, as well as of documentary 
preservation, a site that incorporates various sorts of as- 
sumptions about kinds of knowledge and what is know- 
able that are fundamental to the ways individuals and so- 
cieties think about themselves, relive their pasts, and 
imagine their futures. This still leaves us, however, with 
two large questions, each deceptively simple in its formu- 
lation: what, indeed, is an archive, and what actually goes 
on there? Let us offer several introductory propositions 
about each of these complex matters in the hope that they 
can serve heuristically as a set of arguments against which 
each of the essays in this volume might be read. 

First, how do we define the spatial boundaries of an ar- 
chive? In the seminar we proposed that an archive be 
thought of as a place, whether or not it has an institutional 
form and whether or not it is organized and maintained 
by the state, public or private groups and associations, or 
individuals. In all cases, an archive is a place where com- 
plex processes of “remembering” occur, creating and re- 
creating certain kinds of social knowledge. We put quota- 
tion marks around the word remembering to emphasize 
that the processes that bring the past to life in an archive 
involve much more than simply access to documents. 
Through the processes of acquisition, classification, and 
preservation, archives provide those who come to inquire 
about the past with a mix of materials, sometimes care- 
fully selected and orderly, sometimes quite disorganized 
and random, through which particular forms of individual 
and social understanding are structured and produced. 

Archives are thus sites where past experience is vari- 
ously and quite imperfectly inscribed and where the art of 
re-creating the past can be practiced in some way, whether 
skillfully or not. As sites of preservation, archives hold 
particular pieces of the past that are selected on the basis 
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of particular definitions of utility and importance. They 
define what is knowable and known both by the docu- 
ments they preserve and the materials their archivists de- 
cline to acquire or that they discard. Silences in the archive 
can affect understanding as much as or more than the 
words and pictures that create and re-create our images of 
the past and hence our sense of who we have become and 
why. Archives are thus spatially bounded as places of un- 
covering and re-covering, as sites of concealment and sup- 
pression as well as of the expression, projection, and rev- 
elation of individual and social pasts and futures. 

What, however, do we mean by “social”? And what 
particular forms of social knowledge are specific to ar- 
chives? Whether instituted by the state, organized by 
public or private entities, or assembled by individuals, 
archives collect the effects of pasts that are never lived in 
isolation. The materials in all private and personal ar- 
chives link their subjects in some way to broader social 
processes and activities and can always be used to ex- 
plore these as well as more personalized patterns of lived 
experience. State and national archives, of course, quite 
deliberately create knowledge about broader social phe- 
nomena, centering especially around the practices of the 
nation and the state but also around subjects that state 
officials have deemed of political or social importance. 
All documents, however, must in some way be contextu- 
alized. The materials in private archives create knowl- 
edge that is socially contextualized by the very fact of its 
collection. In exploring these issues, the seminar paid 
particular attention to the roles that different kinds of ar- 
chives play in informing the larger social space of collec- 
tive and individual memory. An especially difficult ques- 
tion in this regard is the extent to which archives 
deliberately or implicitly limit, shape, or otherwise struc- 
ture certain kinds of social understanding. To frame the 
matter in a slightly different way, to what extent does the 
broader space of social memory converge with the more 
limited confines of the archives? Where are the points of 
conjuncture—and of difference? 

A related question is whether the forms of this ar- 
chives-based knowledge always have at least some rela- 
tion to social memory, which is to say the complex and 
variegated ways in which societies form a sense of what 
they used to be like and are like now. One might argue 
that the parameters of this determination shift with the 
emergence of new social constructions (such as gender or 
ethnicity), an awareness of suppressed social experiences 
(such as discrimination or repression), and new political 
formulations (such as “totalitarianism” or “postcolonial- 
ism”). Still, the knowledge produced by and from ar- 
chives always has “what was” as its basic reference point. 


This is not to say that archives can ever open up the past 
in any literal way, and certainly the degree to which 
“what was” is related to empirical evidence, the re- 
searcher’s imagination, or a mixture of the two is a mat- 
ter of considerable dispute. What is not in question is that 
the archivally created past can only be, at best, a repre- 
sentation of something no longer accessible outside the 
processes of remembering. 

As mentioned previously, by assigning the prerogatives 
of record keeper to the archivist, archives can also legit- 
imize (or delegitimize) political systems, construct (or re- 
construct) identities, and authenticate in particular ways 
the kinds of knowledge they produce. An additional con- 
cern of the seminar was thus the degree to which different 
kinds of archives play these roles and how they do so. To 
what extent, for example, do archives embody the frag- 
ments of culture whose very preservation allows them to 
endure as signifiers of social and national identity? How, 
as instituted fields of representation, do they provide the 
tangible evidence for memory in addition to defining 
memory institutionally? And if some national archives in 
particular are monuments in physical as well as figurative 
terms, to what extent does that very monumentality rep- 
resent in different ways the visions societies and cultures 
have of themselves and of others? Through extended and 
quite spirited discussion, most seminar participants came 
to recognize that as a site of both cultural and scholarly 
and administrative practice, the archive in its institutional 
totality has to be “read” ethnographically every bit as 
carefully as the documents it houses and preserves. 

“Reading” an archive means understanding the nature 
of explicit practices in addition to deciphering their impli- 
cations. Here the seminar considered the multiple prac- 
tices included in the concept of “archiving” itself, which 
include what archivists do with documents and also to 
and for those who want to use them. Remembering, of 
course, is also a process of forgetting. Appraising what is 
worthy of preservation in archives is thus necessarily a 
process as well of determining what should be excluded 
and forgotten. Acquisition and access are also obviously 
vital practices in this regard, but so is the way in which 
collections are organized, cataloged, and described. It is 
hardly too much to say, as Nancy Bartlett argues in her 
essay in part II of this volume, that the archive is a 
constant site of mediation between the materials and the 
archivists, as well as between the archivist and the user. 
Those with authority over an archive can literally deter- 
mine for users what is “better forgotten.” 

Finally, we would suggest to readers the importance 
the seminar assigned to understanding archives as places 
of individual and social imagination, whether vibrantly 
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so, as in archives dedicated to particular kinds of histor- 
ical or literary preservation and research, or more pas- 
sively, as in various administrative collections organized 
to preserve data or records with only limited social use. 
In any archive, a linkage must be made through the doc- 
ument to its point and context of origin. This may be ac- 
curately or falsely established, aided or confused by ar- 
chival guides or, as Elizabeth Yakel writes in part II of 
this volume, through representations created freely or 
through coercion, but in any case, the linkage is neces- 
sarily an imaginary one in the sense that it can never be 
literal. An artful imagination, of course, is the essence of 
good history, just as the imaginative ordering of docu- 
ments helps define a skilled archivist. An archive is thus 
a site of constant creativity, a place where identities may 
be formed, technologies of rule perfected, and pasts con- 
vincingly revisited. In sum, what goes on in an archive 
reflects what individuals, institutions, states, and soci- 
eties imagine themselves to have been, as well as what 
they may imagine themselves becoming. 


We are very grateful to the many sources of funding that 
enabled us to fully realize all the elements we thought es- 
sential to a truly wide ranging and internationally based 
discussion. Most important was the major grant we re- 
ceived from Andrew W. Mellon Foundation that allowed 
us to organize our exploration as a Sawyer Seminar. This 
generous program encourages the exploration of an issue 
or a set of issues from multidisciplinary perspectives. We 
are most appreciative to all of the people at the founda- 
tion for their encouragement and assistance. 

Support for the seminar was also provided by a num- 
ber of offices and departments at the University of Michi- 
gan, including the International Institute; the Office of 
the President; the Office of the Provost; the Horace H. 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies; the Office of the 
Vice President for Research; the College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts; the School of Information; the 
Taubman College of Architecture and Urban Planning; 
the Bentley Historical Library; the Center for Russian 
and East European Studies; the Center for Chinese Stud- 
ies; the Institute for the Humanities; the Department of 
English; the Institute for Social Research; the Program in 
Women’s Studies; the Program in Comparative Litera- 
ture; the Program in Medieval and Early Modern Stud- 
ies; the Department of Romance Languages and Litera- 
ture; and the Program in American Culture. The breadth 
of interest reflected in these different sources of support 
reflects, we think, the university community’s deep com- 
mitment to interdisciplinarity as well as the vibrancy of 
its intellectual and scholarly life. 


We want to pay special thanks to several people 
whose work was of enormous importance to the success 
of the seminar and to the completion of this volume. 
Nancy Bartlett, assistant to the director for academic 
programs at the Bentley Library, was helpful both in the 
conceptualization of the seminar and in working with 
our many international visitors. Rachel Powers, adminis- 
trative assistant at the Bentley Library, was particularly 
helpful in the tasks relating to preparing seminar essays 
for publication in this volume. Michelle Austin, adminis- 
trator for the Advanced Study Center at the International 
Institute, worked tirelessly for the entire duration of the 
seminar and tended with extraordinary competence to 
all the administrative detail that such a complex activity 
requires. We are also grateful to Andrea Olson of the 
University of Michigan Press, who gave this entire text a 
very careful reading. To these friends and colleagues, and 
to all the participants—those who lectured, those who 
discussed, and those who listened—we express our sin- 
cere appreciation for their many contributions to this im- 
portant intellectual exploration. 
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lished and are reproduced here with permission. 
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Saint-Quentin-en-Yvelines (14-16 juin 1999), ed. Michel 
Zimmermann, Mémoires et documents de l’Eole des 
Chartes 59 (Paris, 2001), 61-71. 
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(Canberra: Australian Society of Archivists, 2002), 11-27. 
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PART I 


Archives and Archiving 
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he publication in 1995 of Jacques Derrida’s Archive 

Fever: A Freudian Impression! was something of a 
curiosity in the archival community but had little reso- 
nance among historians. Derrida presented his thoughts 
as a lecture at a colloquium on memory and archives 
organized by the Freud Museum, the Courtauld Institute 
of Art, and the Société Internationale d’Histoire de la Psy- 
chiatrie et de la Psychanalyse. He took up, among other 
issues appropriate to this interesting mix of sponsors, the 
complex problem of “inscription”: the processes through 
which traces of a lived past are “archived” by individuals 
or societies in ways that make the place of uncovering— 
the archive—a point of intersection between the actual 
and the imagined, lived experience and its remembered 
(or forgotten) image. The French philosopher and literary 
theorist was particularly concerned with how inscription, 
which is to say archiving, involved suppression as well as 
remembering. His argument linked individual and collec- 
tive remembering and also institutional and psychological 
“repositories,” the latter being, of course, the brain. As 
his title suggests, Derrida’s focus was also on the (fever- 
ish) quest to recover what the mind or institution had 
buried, that is, its archived inscriptions. In his stimulating 
and provocative reading, archives and archiving were 
thus as much about the present as about the past, since 
the processes of uncovering were as much about the com- 
plexities of contemporary understanding as about the cre- 
ation of historical narratives. “Every archive,” he wrote 
with emphasis, “is at once institutive and conservative. 
Revolutionary and traditional.” 

The different reactions of archivists and historians to 
Archive Fever were broadly reflected in the Michigan 
seminar. At our earliest sessions, Carolyn Steedman,3 the 
English cultural historian, interpreted Derrida’s central 
trope of “uncovering” as, in part, a metaphor for the 


complex ways in which individuals and societies process 
experience itself, something for which there can never re- 
ally be original documents. Indeed, as she suggests in her 
essay in this section of the volume, in important ways ex- 
perience cannot be documented at all, only transcribed 
from its visceral impressions into some reproducible lin- 
guistic form. For her, the virtue of Derrida’s intervention 
is in its turn to the historical subjective, the realm of 
emotions, feelings, and experiences that clearly affect 
the ways both individual and social pasts and presents are 
understood but whose access lies elsewhere than in the ar- 
chive. She suggests that while there is a common desire to 
use the archive as metaphor or analogy when memory is 
discussed, the problem is that an archive is not really very 
much like human memory and certainly not like the un- 
conscious mind. On the contrary, Steedman maintains 
that unlike with memory, there is not, in fact, very much 
there in actual archives, though the bundles may be 
mountainous. And unlike human memory, which actively 
processes, suppresses, distorts, selectively remembers, and 
applies in sometimes quite different ways the memory 
traces of past experience, material either carefully selected 
for or randomly placed in an archive just sits there until 
it is read and used and narrativized. As Steedman put it 
during our discussion at the seminar, the archive is thus 
quite benign. The historian, the user, the social remem- 
berer give the archive’s “stuff” its meaning. 

This perspective particularly engaged Verne Harris, the 
South African archivist and archival theorist, who coun- 
tered Steedman’s views in our discussions by suggesting 
that the notion that archives are benign reflected a “simple, 
stable, and uncontested” understanding of the very con- 
cept of archive itself, in which an archive is simply a 
repository of documents or records identified for preser- 
vation.‘ In this traditional view, one that has dominated 
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the thinking of most archivists and archival historians 
since the time of Jules Michelet and Leopold von Ranke, 
an archive is simply the place where such records are pre- 
served or an institution providing such places. This con- 
cept has also long been a basic principle of archivists’ 
training, and it underpins Hilary Jenkinson’s authoritative 
A Manual of Archive Administrations The premise of this 
approach is that archival records are, in Harris’s words, 
“the organic and innocent product of processes exterior to 
archivists”® and, despite their limitations or particular 
flaws, reflect historical reality. 

At issue here is not simply a positivist (or “mod- 
ernist”) notion of fact and truth. As Jennifer Milligan 
shows quite neatly in her essay in this section, these were 
quite unstable premises in archival administration al- 
most from the time modern archives were first organized 
in the nineteenth century to preserve state records and a 
national past. Archives were understood by definition as 
repositories of authentic records and hence authentic 
fragments of the past. The question of who was entitled 
to describe that past, and how those fragments might be 
made whole through historical reassembly, was thus 
linked from the start to the question of archival access 
and hence to the claim to authenticity itself. As European 
state archives developed in the emerging scientific cli- 
mate of the late nineteenth century, the reliability of both 
documents and archivists was increasingly measured not 
in terms of full disclosure or the public’s right to know 
but with regard to the state’s right to control its records 
and thus the state’s ability to narrate its past. The fact 
and truth of individual documents did not need to be 
confronted for the truthfulness of the available archival 
record itself as an accurate reflection of the past to come 
under challenge. In the process, Milligan argues, the duty 
of the state archivist became not to truth per se but to 
controlling revelation. 

More than 150 years after modern national archives 
were first organized, these proprietary assumptions of 
official record keepers have hardly abated, as the essay 
by Robert Adler in part III and the essays of others in 
this volume amply testify. It follows that the archive it- 
self is not simply a reflection or an image of an event but 
also shapes the event, the phenomena of its origins. To 
put the matter somewhat differently, all archival records 
are not only themselves the product of social, cultural, 
and especially political processes; they very much affect 
the workings of these processes as well, and hence they 
influence the kinds of realities that archival collections 
reflect. 

The issue is how archives themselves are constituted, 
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how they function, as well as to what ends. Kathy Mar- 
quis’s analysis in this section is very much of the assump- 
tion that there is a reality capable of clear and accurate 
reflection in records. Based on her experience in the refer- 
ence room she would challenge the idea that the event or 
process in its uniqueness is irrecoverable, unfindable. 
Marquis (along with others at the seminar) uses the term 
processes to refer to both the ordinary routines of archi- 
val administration and the broader workings of society 
and history. As a number of the essays in this volume ex- 
plore, the ways in which records are acquired, appraised, 
organized, and cataloged clearly help to determine what 
historians and others will be able to explore about the 
past and how, consequently, the past can be “produced.” 
Marquis dwells on the complexity of these processes and 
suggests that they do not exist as a given but rather are the 
product of a continuous interaction between the keeper 
and the user. 

An important part of this interaction involves the 
ways in which documents and records are assembled 
with the archive in mind. It makes a difference whether 
documents are written on or off the record, so to speak; 
stamped with various limitations on disclosure; or as- 
sembled for institutional vaults where public access is 
not thought to be in question. On the other hand, di- 
aries, memos, letters, minutes, reports, statistics—all the 
archival “stuff” historians take such delight in uncover- 
ing—may indeed have been shaped with this future “dis- 
covery” in mind. The very notion of an archive can thus 
affect not only how the past itself is shaped and repre- 
sented but how it is linked to the future; how, in other 
words, the process of assembling archives and the pro- 
cess of providing access to those archives help to struc- 
ture (or “write”) what the future will be like. The admin- 
istration of archives is integral to their essence. 

The question of the document itself is obviously a cen- 
tral issue here, as several essays in this section demon- 
strate: Kent Kleinman’s “Archiving/Architecture,” James 
O’Toole’s “Between Veneration and Loathing: Loving 
and Hating Documents,” and Joan Schwartz’s “‘Records 
of Simple Truth and Precision’: Photography, Archives, 
and the Illusion of Control.” Kleinman is particularly in- 
terested in what might be called the artificial constancy 
of the document: the ways it “arrests temporality” and 
connotes a particular kind of fixity to the event, process, 
or authorial voice it reflects. His focus is architecture and 
architectural projects and the ways that all real buildings 
change over time so that they ultimately bear only a dis- 
tant relationship to their archived drawings and plans, 
their documentary origins. Kleinman is personally inter- 
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ested in architectural reconstruction. He is consequently 
concerned about the ways architectural archives are used 
to reconstruct buildings that essentially never existed, 
since the buildings’ real architectural lives were the con- 
sequences of processes and forces the documents cannot 
capture. He objects to the ways in which archived mate- 
rials obscure the contingencies of actual construction 
and the inevitability of deterioration. The authentic writ- 
ten document in the archives is thus, also, an artifice. 

Can the same be said for any kind of document? Does 
the very process of archiving documents close them off 
from the subjectivities of lived experience, distancing 
them from the contextual complexity of their origins and 
hence from their original meaning? Joan Schwartz sug- 
gested at the seminar that this is substantially the case for 
archived photographs, which usually are considered the 
most reliable and informative window into past realities. 
In important ways, photography’s emergence in the last 
half of the nineteenth century complemented and rein- 
forced the developing notions of “scientific” history writ- 
ten “from the archives” and using “authentic, original 
documents.” The photograph seemed literally to capture 
a past event, permanently framing its temporal context. 
Unless a photograph was an outright hoax, its authentic- 
ity could not be challenged, whether or not the person 
who created it was known. Photographs were also appar- 
ently free from the sins of omission, since the camera, if 
not the photographer, left nothing out. They also allowed 
for a detailed exploration of elements that might not 
have been considered historically important at the time, 
such as forms of dress, hairstyles, or other fleeting ele- 
ments of everyday life. 

But the photograph, too, is at best a two-dimensional 
flattening of a multidimensional past reality, one that, 
like other documents, necessarily objectivizes its subject. 
The “science” of photography works by refracting its 
subjects in ways that, at best, can only suggest what they 
were like beyond the camera and the camera operator’s 
vision. Moreover, like other documents, photographs 
can read meaning back into the past only through an in- 
terpreter, which is to say through the contextualized un- 
derstandings of their user. When photographic docu- 
ments are used as archival material, their content and 
meaning are no less contingent on those who create and 


use them than is the case with other forms of documen- 
tation, their “window” on the past similarly unfixed. 

As James O’Toole demonstrates, however, this two- 
dimensional flattening does not entirely disassociate any 
document from subjectivities. Veneration, loathing, and 
especially indifference are readily attached to various 
kinds of materials, often with historically profound ef- 
fects. The homage accorded to “six brown and wrinkled 
sheets of parchment, one of them virtually illegible,” as 
O’Toole describes the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and Constitution, constitutes a visualization of 
both emotive and political power, as if they were forces 
housed in the archive along with its documents. Similarly, 
the common passion at times of political upheaval to ex- 
pose or destroy collections of records that are thought to 
embody whole systems of repression similarly attaches a 
social role to an archive that transcends the agency of its 
users. Again, in O’Toole’s view, the documents do not 
speak for themselves but are given a ritualized life (or 
death) that may be fundamental, again, to the ways soci- 
eties and individuals understand themselves. 

Is Steedman therefore wrong to insist that the archive 
is benign, that it is only the user, the historian as social re- 
memberer, who gives its “stuff” its meaning? The essays 
grouped in this first section of our volume should give 
readers a good deal to think about in these terms, as they 
did the seminar participants themselves, and it is our 
hope that they will prompt the discussion to continue. 
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I breathed in their dust. 


—Jules Michelet, Oeuvres Completes, vol. 4 


rchive fever, indeed? I can tell you all about archive 
fever. What (says a voice prosaic and perverse; prob- 
ably a historian’s voice) is an archive doing there anyway 
at the beginning of Jacques Derrida’s Mal d’archive? Here, 
in its opening passages, Derrida shows us the arkhe, which 
he says is the place where things begin, where power orig- 
inates, inextricably bound up with the authority of begin- 
nings. In the brief account that Derrida gives us of the op- 
eration of the Greek city-state, its official documents are 
shown to be stored in the arkheion, the superior magis- 
trate’s residence. There the archon himself, the magistrate, 
exercises the power of those documents of procedure and 
precedent, in his right to interpret them, for the operation 
of a system of law.' The arkhe represents the now of what- 
ever kind of power is being exercised, anywhere, in any 
place or time. The arkhe represents a principle, that in 
Derrida’s words, is “in the order of commencement as well 
as in the order of commandment” (9). The fever, the sick- 
ness of the archive, is to do with its very establishment, 
which is the establishment of state power and authority.* 
And then there is the feverish desire—a kind of sickness 
unto death—that Derrida indicates, for the archive: the 
fever not so much to enter it and use it as to have it. 
These remarks about archives open one of Derrida’s 
most important contemplations of the topic of psycho- 
analysis and return to the questions he raised about it in 
1967 in his essay “Freud and the Scene of Writing.”3 “Ar- 


chive Fever: A Freudian Impression” is further explo- 
ration of the relationship between memory and writing (or 
recording), a discussion of Freud’s own attempts to find 
adequate metaphors for representing memory, particularly 
the very first memory that takes place, or is had, just be- 
fore the thing itself, the origin, comes to be represented. 
This is a good reason for paying attention to Freud’s own 
attentions to writing as an activity: in many of Freud’s es- 
says, writing is used to stand in for the psyche and all its 
workings.4 Derrida sees in Freud the desire to recover mo- 
ments of inception, the fractured and infinitesimal second 
between thing and trace, which might be the moment of 
truth. In “Archive Fever,” desire for the archive is pre- 
sented as part of that desire to find, or locate, or to pos- 
sess that moment, which is the beginning of things. 

But still: what is an archive doing at the beginning of 
a long description of another text (someone else’s text, 
not Derrida’s) that also deals with Freud? For the main 
part, “Archive Fever” is a sustained contemplation of 
Yosef Yerushalmi’s Freud’s Moses: Judaism Terminable 
and Interminable (1991). A historian of Sephardic Jewry 
with a strong interest in questions of memory, Yeru- 
shalmi was turned, by way of his membership in a psy- 
choanalytic study group on anti-semitism, to the reading 
of Freud’s Moses and Monotheism. In this reading, he 
found that Freud was also a historian or at least (in 
Freud’s own formulation) someone who had produced a 
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“historical novel,” or a kind of historical story, in order to 
understand the period of baroque anti-semitism through 
which he was living. Yerushalmi’s is a speculative ac- 
count of Freud’s writing of Moses and Monotheism, 
though not half as speculative as is the text itself, which 
is famously based on no historical evidence whatsoever. 
Yerushalmi on the other hand, had a fairly complete ac- 
count of the process of its composition, from correspon- 
dence about it; from a hitherto unnoted draft (obtained 
with astonishing ease from the Freud Archive at the Li- 
brary of Congress); and from the context within which 
Freud wrote, retrieved from newspaper files and a more 
general sociopolitical history of the rise of Nazism in 
central Europe. Yerushalmi’s overall purpose in the book 
is to get Freud to admit (the final chapter is in the form 
of a monologue, addressed directly to the dead author) 
that psychoanalysis is a Jewish science.’ The “impres- 
sion” of Derrida’s subtitle is the imprint of Judaism and 
“the Jewish science” on Yerushalmi and indeed on Der- 
rida himself. But the signs and traces that Freud dealt in, 
and the particular sign that is circumcision, constitute 
the kind of archive that Derrida believes most historians 
would not be interested in. 

The archon and his arkheion allow Derrida some 
commonplace speculations about the future of the ar- 
chive, as the register, ledger, and letter are replaced by e- 
mail and the computer file. They also give rise to some 
pertinent discussion of the politics of various kinds of ar- 
chives (anyone who had read Yerushalmi’s book might 
have been reminded of the furor of the 1980s over noto- 
rious restrictions of access to the Freud Archive).6 Many 
kinds of repositories are strapped together here in the 
portmanteau term the archive as Derrida considers their 
limits and limitations, their denials and secrets. It is at 
this point in the argument that the arkhe appears to lose 
much of its connection to the idea of a place where offi- 
cial documents are stored for administrative reference 
and becomes a metaphor capacious enough to encom- 
pass the whole of modern information technology, its 
storage, retrieval, and communication. 

Here Derrida probably performs a move made famil- 
iar in the forty-year exercise of his philosophic technique. 
The binary oppositions that underpin much of Western 
metaphysics are made to shift by inflating a concept so 
that it joins up with its very opposite. This procedure can 
be most clearly seen at work in Derrida’s long attention 
to the topic of writing. Common sense will always ex- 
claim that of course speech precedes writing, in any his- 
torical or psychological description of the relationship be- 
tween the two, that writing can’t be (could not have been) 


first. But by making “writing” include all signs, traces, 
mnemonic devices, inscriptions, and marks—by thus in- 
terrogating the word in order to release it from the empir- 
ical understanding that is held in place by the opposition 
between speech and writing—Derrida leads us to see that 
“writing” includes its opposite, “speech,” and that the 
distinction (all sorts of distinctions) so long maintained 
by systems of Western philosophy might be thought right 
through to the other side. Mal d’archive intends to ques- 
tion the archive in new and productive ways by subject- 
ing it to a rigorous scrutiny that, in its attention to the 
historical origins of the word archive, is only superficially 
etymological. These opening sections of “Archive Fever,” 
where arkhe loses contact with the literal, everyday 
meaning of “archive,” are the ones that have been most 
taken up and commented on, in the English-speaking 
world, since 1995.7 

Derrida originally delivered the English-language ver- 
sion of Mal d’archive on a major occasion of what many 
have come to call (after him) “archivization,” and this 
setting goes some way toward answering the question: 
“What is an archive doing here?” His comments about 
the archon’s home that stored the archive, “this domes- 
tication . . . this house arrest [in which] archives take 
place..., 
field Gardens in North London. Here, in June 1994, 
Derrida contributed what was then called “The Concept 
of the Archive: A Freudian Impression” to the interna- 
tional conference “Memory: The Question of Archives,” 
which was held under the auspices of the Société Inter- 


” 


were made in the Freud House, in Mares- 


nationale d’Histoire de la Psychiatrie et de la Psycho- 
analyse and the Freud Museum. On that occasion, in 
that house, Derrida looked up from the word-processed 
text from which he read (he makes much in “Archive 
Fever” of the “little portable Macintosh on which I have 
begun to write” [22]) and said: 


It is thus . . . that archives take place . . . This place 
where they dwell permanently, marks this institutional 
passage from the private to the public .. . It is what is 
happening, right here, when a house, the Freuds’ last 
house, becomes a museum: the passage from one institu- 
tion to another. (10)® 


The immediacy of that archive—an archive in process, 
taking place at that moment—forces a beginning to a 
conference presentation and a book at the same time as 
it reiterates arguments that Derrida has been making for 
thirty years about the Western obsession with finding be- 
ginnings, starting places, and origins. The etymological 
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aspects of its opening pages are presented with the cer- 
tainty that a word (archive, arkhe, arkheion, archon) can 
never be a beginning but rather is always the mark of the 
empty place between the thing and its representation. 
The word—any word—is the mark, or at least the very 
best and simplest example we can have, of the impossi- 
bility of finding the beginning of anything. It is the sad 
knowledge that presence can never be expressed in writ- 
ing—that presence can never, indeed, be expressed at all. 
Derrida opens “Archive Fever” with the clearest of state- 
ments that words are never a beginning, never an origin: 
“Let us not begin at the beginning,” he said, “nor even 
at the archive. But rather at the word ‘archive.’” What 
“archive” is doing there then, at all, is the work of med- 
itating thus on starting places, on beginnings, the search 
for which, because it is impossible, Derrida names as a 
sickness, a movement toward death. Moreover, to want 
to make an archive in the first place is to want to repeat, 
and one of Freud’s clearest lessons was that the compul- 
sion to repeat is the drive toward death.? 

We are often told to note the rhetorical structure of 
Derrida’s philosophical writing as being as important as 
its argument, but the structure of “Archive Fever” is odd 
indeed. In a quite calculated way, it refuses to begin its 
discussion of beginnings, for all the world as if it were a 
primer offering lessons in the principle of deferral. We 
have (in the English-language version) something unti- 
tled, which is an introduction (three pages). We then have 
an “exergue,” which occupies eight pages.'° This exergue 
is—possibly—an object lesson in the reading practice we 
have learned from Derrida. He comments on it, on his 
own use of “a proven convention” that “plays with cita- 
tion” and that gives both order and orders to what fol- 
lows. “What is at issue here,” he says, “starting with the 
exergue, is the violence of the archive itself, as archive, as 
archival violence” (12). In fact, there are three exergues, 
numbered and laid out as separate sections. Then there 
are a preamble (three pages), a foreword (twenty-six 
pages), theses (three of them, occupying seven pages in 
total), and finally a postscript (two pages). There is al- 
ways trouble in getting started and finished. 

The foreword carries the main argument, about 
Freud’s Jewishness and the contribution of Jewish 
thought to the idea of the archive, via psychoanalysis. 
The archive is a record of the past at the same time as it 
points to the future. The grammatical tense of the ar- 
chive is thus the future perfect, “when it will have been.” 
Perhaps, says Derrida, Freud’s contribution to any the- 
ory of the archive is that there isn’t one: that no store- 
house, especially not the psychoanalytic archive of the 


human psyche, holds the records of an original experi- 
ence to which we may return. Psychoanalysis has been 
responsible for some of this trouble with archives, for it 
wants to get back: it manifests a desire for origins, to find 
the place where things started before the regime of repe- 
tition and representation was inaugurated. 

In the French book version of “Archive Fever” there 
is also inserted a loose-leaf notice that is three pages 
long, headed “Priére d’insérer” (in my library copy it is 
placed behind the title page and before the explanatory 
note about the Freud Museum conference). This makes 
much clearer than can be done in English the questions 
of social evil with which Derrida deals. In these three 
pages, the sickness of the archive is also and at the same 
time an archive of disaster and destruction; indeed, (for 
the French mal does not mince its meaning) it is an ar- 
chive of evil. 


Les désastres qui marquent cette fin de millénaire, ce 
sont aussi des archives du mal: dissimulées ou détruites, 
interdites, détournées, “refoulées.” Leur traitement est a 
la fois massif et raffiné au cours de guerres civiles ou in- 
ternationales, de manipulations privées ou secrètes. 


Derrida broods here on revisionist histories that have 
been written out of these archives of evil (and out of 
archives in general), on never giving up on the hope of 
getting proof of the past, even though documentary evi- 
dence may be locked away and suppressed. He empha- 
sizes again the institution of archives as the expression of 
state power. He appears to urge a distinction between ac- 
tual archives (official places for the reception of records, 
with systems of storage, organization, cataloging) and 
what we all too frequently reduce them to: memory, the 
desire for origins, “la recherche du temps perdu.” “Priére 
d’insérer” also makes plainer the relationship between 
psychoanalysis and archival practice that is explored in 
the main text. Psychoanalysis ought to revolutionize ar- 
chival questions, dealing as it does with the repression 
and reading of records and the privileged place it gives to 
all forms of inscription. Above all, this brief insertion 
makes it clear that Derrida will deal not only with a fever- 
ish—sick—search for origins, not only with archives of 
evil, but with “le mal radical,” with evil itself. The two 
intertwined threads of argument to follow in the main 
body of the text, about psychoanalysis and Yerushalmi’s 
questioning of Freud’s Jewishness, underpin a history of 
the twentieth century that is indeed a history of horror. 
To say the very least, if you read in English, without the 
insert and with the restricted, monovalent, archaic—and, 
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because archaic, faintly comic—“fever” of the English 
translation, rather than with “mal” (trouble, misfortune, 
pain, hurt, sickness, wrong, sin, badness, evil . . .), you 
will read rather differently from a reader of the French 
version. 


Actually, quite apart from all of this, archive fever comes 
on at night, long after the archive has shut for the day. 
Typically, the fever—more accurately, the precursor 
fever—starts in the early hours of the morning, in the 
bed of a cheap hotel, when the historian cannot get to 
sleep. You cannot get to sleep because you lie so nar- 
rowly in an attempt to avoid contact with anything that 
isn’t shielded by sheets and pillowcase. The first sign, 
then, is an excessive attention to the bed, an irresistible 
anxiety about the hundreds who have slept there before 
you, leaving their dust and debris in the fibers of the blan- 
kets, greasing the surface of the heavy, slippery counter- 
pane. The sheets are clean, and the historian is clean, be- 
cause obsessive washing and bathing must punctuate 
any visit to the archives, which are the filthiest of places. 
But the dust of others, and of other times, fills the room, 
settles on the carpet, marks out the sticky passage from 
bed to bathroom. 

This symptom—worrying about the bed—is a screen 
anxiety. What keeps you awake, the sizing and starch 
in the thin sheets dissolving as you turn again and again 
within their confines, is actually the archive, the myriads 
of the dead, who all day long have pressed their concerns 
upon you. You think: these people have left me every- 
thing—each washboard and doormat purchased; 
saucepans, soup tureens, mirrors, newspapers, ounces of 
cinnamon and dozens of lemons; each ha’penny handed 
to a poor child; the minute agreement about how long it 
shall take a servant to get to keep the greatcoat you pro- 
vide him with at the hiring; clothes-pegs, fat hog meat, 
the exact expenditure on spirits in a year; the price of pa- 
pering a room, as you turn, in the spring of 1802, from 
tenant farmer with limewashed walls into gentleman 
with gentleman’s residence. Everything. Not a purchase 
made, not a thing acquired that is not noted and 
recorded. You think: I could get to hate these people; 
and: I can never do these people justice; and finally: I 
shall never get it done. For the fever—the feverlet, the 
precursor fever—usually starts at the end of the penulti- 
mate day in the record office. Either you must leave to- 
morrow (train times, journeys planned, a life elsewhere) 
or the record office will shut for the weekend. And it’s 
expensive being in the archive, as your credit card clocks 
up the price of the room, the restaurant meals. Leaving 


is the only way to stop spending. You know you will not 
finish, that there will be something left unread, unnoted, 
untranscribed. You are not anxious about the Great 
Unfinished, knowledge of which is the very condition of 
being there in the first place and of the grubby trade you 
set out in, years ago. You know perfectly well that de- 
spite the infinite heaps of things they recorded, the notes 
and traces that these people left behind, it is in fact, noth- 
ing at all." There is the great, brown, slow-moving, 
strandless river of Everything, and then there is its tiny 
flotsam that has ended up in the record office you are at 
work in.'* Your craft is to conjure a social system from 
a nutmeg grater, and your competence in that was estab- 
lished long ago. Your anxiety is more precise and more 
prosaic. It’s about PT S2/1/1, which only arrived from 
the stacks that afternoon, which is enormous, and which 
you will never get through tomorrow. 

And then, just as dawn comes and the birds start to 
sing, you plunge like a stone into a narrow sleep, waking 
two or three hours later to find yourself wringing wet 
with sweat, the sheets soaked, any protection they af- 
forded quite gone. The fever—the precursor fever—has 
broken. But in severe cases, with archive fever proper, 
that is not the end at all. A gray exhausted day in the 
record office (you don’t finish); a long journey home; a 
strange dislocation from all the faces, stations, connec- 
tions, delays, diversions, roadwork you must endure—all 
these are in retrospect the mere signals of the terrible 
headache that will wake you at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing in your own bed, the pain pressing down like a cap 
that fits to your skull and the back of your eyes, the ex- 
treme sensitivity to light and distortion of sound, the 
limbs that can only be moved by extraordinary effort, 
and the high temperature. Archive fever proper lasts be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-four hours, sometimes longer 
(with an aftermath of weeks rather than days). You 
think, in the delirium: it was their dust that I breathed in. 


The field of occupational (or industrial) disease emerged 
in its modern mode in Britain during the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The physicians and apothecaries at- 
tached to the textile-district infirmaries whose work it 
largely was were of professional necessity interested in 
the diseases arising from relatively new industrial 
processes and the factory system. Nevertheless, in ac- 
knowledging their seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
predecessors they continued to work within a framework 
that had long been established of dangerous and malig- 
nant trades, especially in hide, skin, and leather process- 
ing and the papermaking industries. Moreover, attention 
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to the environmental hazards to workers’ health pro- 
duced by newer industrial processes served to elaborate 
an eighteenth-century attention to atmospheric condi- 
tions as a cause of disease."3 

Medical investigations of the early nineteenth century 
drew very marked attention to dust and to its effect on 
handworkers and factory workers. The largest section of 
Charles Thackrah’s pioneering investigation of the early 
1830s into “the agents which produce disease and shorten 
the duration of life” across the trades and professions was 
devoted to workers “whose employments produce a dust 
or vapour decidedly injurious.”!4 He concentrated in par- 
ticular on papermakers, who were “unable to bear the 
dust which arises from cutting the rags,” and dressers of 
certain types of colored decorative leather, who needed to 
pare or grind the finished skins."5 In the Cyclopaedia of 
Practical Medicine of 1833, a new category was defined, 
“The Diseases of Artisans.” Among the many debilities 
suffered by handworkers discussed were those produced 
by “the mechanical irritation of moleculae, or fine pow- 
ders,” either in a reaction on the skin of the worker (the 
fellmonger’s and tanner’s carbuncle was an example of 
ancient provenance) or in some form of pulmonary or res- 
piratory ailment.'® The particular hazards of cotton dust, 
in the processing of fiber for spinning and weaving and in 
the rag trades in general (in papermaking until wood pulp 
largely replaced rags, in the flock and shoddy used in up- 
holstery and bedding), continued to be investigated until 
well into this century, and indeed, byssinosis was not rec- 
ognized in the United States as an occupational disease of 
cotton workers until the 1960s.'7 The maladies attendant 
on the skin processing and allied trades were much com- 
mented on. After woolen manufacture, leatherworking 
was the most important eighteenth-century industry, in 
terms of both the number of workers employed and its 
output.'® In the United Kingdom the category of trades 
that were considered dangerous from the dusts they pro- 
duced was widened during the course of the nineteenth 
century. By its end, bronzing in the printing process, flax 
and linen milling, cotton and clothing manufacture, brass 
finishing, and ivory and pearl button making were among 
the dusty occupations subject to regulation.’ 

Medical attention continued to be framed and catego- 
rized by the dust question. At the top of Leonard Parry’s 
1900 list of risks and dangers of various occupations 
were those “accompanied by the generation and scatter- 
ing of abnormal quantities of dust.”?° Discussing occu- 
pations “from the social, hygienic and medical points of 
view” in 1916, Thomas Oliver urged his readers to re- 
member “that the greatest enemy of a worker in any 


trade is dust” and that “dust is something more than 
merely particles of an organic or inorganic nature. Usu- 
ally the particles which rise with the air are surrounded 
by a watery envelope and clinging to this moist covering 
there may be micro-organisms.”2" As the defensive ac- 
tion of trade unions moved from questions of working 
hours and physically injurious labor to incorporate 
working conditions and health hazards, the question of 
dust and its inhalation remained a focus well into the 
twentieth century.”* 

Long before the Trade Union Congress (TUC) opened 
its file entitled ‘Dust—Rag Flock’, investigators in the yet- 
unnamed field of industrial medicine had categorized an 
occupational malaise that enjoyed only a very brief pe- 
riod of interest and discussion. “The diseases of literary 
men” sat uneasily under Forbes’s 1833 heading ‘Diseases 
of Artisans,” but nevertheless, that is where he placed 
them. Very briefly, for perhaps thirty years or so, between 
about 1820 and 1850, a range of occupational hazards 
was understood to be attendant on the activity of schol- 
arship. They originated, said Forbes “from want of exer- 
cise, very frequently from breathing the same atmosphere 
too long, from the curved position of the body, and from 
too ardent exercise of the brain.”?3 “Brain fever” might 
be the result of this mental activity, and the term was no 
mere figure of speech. It described the two forms of men- 
ingitis that had been pathologized by the 1830s: inflam- 
mation of the membranes of the brain (meningitis proper) 
and of the substance of the brain (cerebritis).24 

Charles Thackrah divided “professional men” and the 
diseases of their occupations into three types: persons 
whose mental application was alternated with exercise in 
the fresh air; those who took no exercise at all; and those 
who lived and worked “in a bad atmosphere, maintain 
one position for most of the day, take little exercise and 
are frequently under the excitement of ambition.” “Brain 
fever” or some form of meninginal disturbance was a haz- 
ard of this way of working. 


The brain becomes disturbed. Congestion first occurs 
and to this succeeds an increased or irregular action of the 
arteries. A highly excitable state of the nervous system is 
not infrequently produced. Chronic inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain, ramollissement of its substance, 
or other organic change becomes established; and the 
man dies, becomes epileptic or insane, or falls into that 
imbecility of mind, which renders him an object of pity to 
the world, and of deep affliction to his connections.*5 


On the face of it, the occupational hazards of book- 
work once again were paid attention in the 1920s when 
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the Association of Women Clerks focused a century of 
complaint about writers’ cramp among clerical workers 
in their attempts to have it scheduled as an industrial sick- 
ness with no limit of compensation.?® But there were ar- 
guments about the physical effect of minutely repeated 
movements of hand and arm; the comparison was with 
telegraphists (telegraphists’ cramp was a scheduled indus- 
trial disease for which benefit might be claimed indefi- 
nitely) and with comptometers. It was only in the first 
half of the nineteenth century that scholarship and liter- 
ary occupations had attached to them a specific disease of 
the brain. 

Medical men such as Forbes and Thackrah were able to 
provide physiological and psychological causes for the 
fevers of scholarship (lack of exercise; bad air; and the 
“passions” of scholarship, which were excitement and 
ambition). By the time that a bacteriological explanation 
was available, “the literary man” as a victim of occupa- 
tional disease had disappeared as a category. Because 
bacteriological understanding of the dust that had so 
much preoccupied these early investigators was unavail- 
able to them, they did not consider the book, the very 
stuff of the scholar’s life, as a potential cause of his fever. 
And yet the book and its components (leather binding; 
various glues and adhesives; paper and its edging; and, 
decreasingly, parchments and vellums of various types) 
in fact concentrated in one object many of the industrial 
hazards and diseases that were mapped out in the course 
of the century. 

The hazards of leatherworking had been known and 
recorded in the ancient world. Right through the process, 
from fellmongering (the initial removal of flesh, fat, and 
hair from the animal skins) to the paring and finishing of 
the cured and tanned skins, workers were known to be 
liable to anthrax. In medical dictionaries and treatises of 
the eighteenth century, “anthrax” meant “anthracia,” 
“anthracosis,” or “carbunculus,” that is, what came in 
the late nineteenth century to be defined as the external 
or crustaceous form of anthrax. Leatherworkers and 
medical commentators also knew that the processes of 
fellmongering, washing, lime rubbing, scraping, further 
washing, chemical curing, stretching, drying, and dress- 
ing, all gave rise to dust, which was inhaled. Descriptions 
of leatherworking in the bookbinding trades also show 
that the amount of hand paring, shaving, and scraping 
involved in the process (and productive of dust) re- 
mained remarkably consistent across two centuries.?7 In 
parchment making, skins were subjected to the same 
processes as leather apart from tanning, and they too 
were subject to remarkably little alteration between me- 


dieval and modern times.?® Indeed, the modern treat- 
ment of parchment and vellum is almost identical with 
very old European practices.2? Parchment making pos- 
sibly gave rise to more dust, as it involved the splitting of 
sheep skins (the vellum process used calfskin, which was 
not usually split). The many hazards of the paper trade 
have already been indicated. The nineteenth century saw 
the proliferation of a vast literature on the airborne haz- 
ards of papermaking, which declined toward the end of 
the century as wood pulp replaced rags as the main com- 
ponent.3° Charles Thackrah commented on the disabili- 
ties that arose from letter-press printing, “the constant 
application of the eye to minute objects, which gradually 
[enfeebled] these organs,” and on the headaches and 
stomachaches printers complained of.3! 

In mentioning “the putrid serum of sheep’s blood” 
which bookbinders and pocketbook makers used as “a 
cement” he produced the most striking and potent image 
of the book as a locus of a whole range of industrial dis- 
eases.3* The bacillus of anthrax was the first specific mi- 
croorganism discovered. This occurred in 1850, when 
Pierre Rayer and Casimir Davaine observed the petits ba- 
tonnets in the blood of sheep who had died from the dis- 
ease. When Louis Pasteur published his work on lactic- 
acid fermentation, Davaine recognized that the little 
infusoria were not blood crystals but living organisms.33 
Robert Koch cultivated the bacillus, infected sheep from 
his cultivation, and described the life cycle of the bacillus 
in 1876.34 Considerable investigative energy of the 1880s 
went into showing that the disease in animals and 
human beings was identical; that the bacillus anthracis 
was responsible for the disease in all hosts; that the skins, 
hairs, and wool of the animal dying of what was still, in 
the 1870s, sometimes called “cattle plague” or “splenetic 
fever” retained the infecting organism, which found ac- 
cess to the body of the worker in various ways.35 Inter- 
nal and external anthrax were clearly demarcated and 
provided with nosologies and with miserable prognoses: 


the worker may be perfectly well when he goes to business; 
he may in a short time become giddy, restless and ex- 
hausted; he feels very ill, goes home, becomes feverish. . . . 
in bad cases, in from twenty four hours to four days the 
patient dies unconscious.3¢ 


As a delegate of the National Society of Woolcombers 
pointed out to the TUC in 1929, “It is a disease that does 
not hang on very long. You get it one day and you may 
be dead the next.”37 

In Britain, anthrax was first scheduled as a notifiable 
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disease in 1892.38 There were a rising number of cases 
in the following decades, despite regulation. Workers, 
trades unionists, and medical commentators all ascribed 
the increased number of cases, crustaceous and pul- 
monary, to the upsurge in imports of foreign hides and 
wools.3? The disease remained a profound danger to 
workers in the woolen and allied trades and in all forms 
of leatherworking and skin working, until after the Sec- 
ond World War, though a Ministry of Labour commit- 
tee of inquiry into the disease reported that all British 
cases of internal anthrax up to 1959 had been of the 
pulmonary variety.?° 

By the 1920s workers in wool, hides, and hair were 
quite clear that it was the anthrax spore that constituted 
the greatest danger. If an animal dies of anthrax and is 
immediately destroyed without opening the carcass, or 
removing the skin, there is probably no risk. However, 
once the bacillus comes into contact with air, it forms re- 
sistant spores.4' Any wool, fleece, or skin touched by in- 
fected blood will contain these spores; fleeces and hides 
when dried are the source of dust that, containing the 
spores, may come into contact with skin abrasions or 
may be inhaled.4? It was known by the early twentieth 
century that spores were “very difficult to kill.”43 A re- 
port commissioned by the leather sellers’ trade associa- 
tion in 1911 collated existing work on anthrax, and 
pointed out that in many ways leatherworking provided 
the optimum conditions for the development of spores: 
that “none of the “cures” at present used to preserve 
hides destroy the Anthrax infection,” that the tempera- 
ture that might destroy the spores was utterly destructive 
of the hides, and that it was entirely possible that fin- 
ished leather retained and conveyed the infection.44 Cer- 
tainly, the anthrax spore could come through the whole 
leathermaking process unscathed, though “the question 
as to whether finished leather can retain and convey the 
infection” had to remain unsettled: 


Whilst cases have occurred in men who have only 
handled leather, and it has been proved that the spore 
can pass uninjured through all the chemical solutions 
used in tanning, the possibility of the leather itself having 
become contaminated by contact with other goods can 
hardly ever be excluded.+5 


The key point here is that as in leather bookbinding, 
shoe and boot manufacture involved a disturbance (by 
cutting, paring, and shaving) of the finished skin that 
was being further processed. 

In the same period as the indestructibility and fatality 


of the anthrax spore came to be understood, archivists 
and book restorers started to define a type of leather 
deterioration, particularly in “modern” leathers, those of 
the post-1880 era, when the binding and book-finishing 
trades began to use imported vegetable-cured leather in 
great quantities.4° “Red powdering,” “red decay,” and 
“red rot” continue to be described in the literature of 
book conservation.47 “Red rot” is as well known among 
historians as it is to archivists. A crumbling of leather in 
the form of an orangey red powdering, it is said to be 
found particularly in East India leather prepared with 
tannin of bark, wood, or fruits. It seems, then, that dust 
is more likely to arise from the disintegrating bindings of 
ledgers, registers, and volumes bound at the end of the 
last century than from older material preserved in the ar- 
chives. But there is a second type of red decay known to 
conservationists, a hardening and embrittling (rather 
than powdering) of bindings, which occurs most often in 
leathers prepared before about 1830. This also gives rise 
to dust in handling.4* It seems, from the considerable lit- 
erature on this topic, that the causes of leather rot must 
be found in the type of tanning agent or agents used (and 
these have been numerous), making the finished skin 
more or less vulnerable to atmospheric conditions.4? 
Parchment, which is essentially untanned leather, does 
not suffer from this kind of deterioration. 


So when, in 1833 the young Jules Michelet described his 
very first days in the archives, those “catacombs of man- 
uscripts” that made up the Archives Nationales in Paris 
in the 1820s, and wrote of restoring its “papers and 
parchments” to the light of day by breathing in their 
dust,5° this was not the figure of speech that he intended 
but a literal description of a physiological process. In this 
quite extraordinary (and much scrutinized) passage, it is 
the historian’s act of inhalation that gives life: “these pa- 
pers and parchments, so long deserted, desired no better 
than to be restored to the light of day . . . as I breathed 
in their dust, I saw them rise up.”5" It remains completely 
uncertain—it must remain uncertain; that is its point— 
who or what rises up in this moment. It cannot be deter- 
mined whether it is the manuscripts, or the dead, or both 
who come to life and take shape and form. But we can 
be clearer than Michelet could be about exactly what it 
was that he breathed in: the dust of the workers who 
made the papers and parchments; the dust of the animals 
who provided the skins for their leather bindings; the by- 
product of all the filthy trades that have, by circuitous 
routes, deposited their end products in the archives. And 
we are forced to consider whether it was not life that he 
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breathed into “the souls who had suffered so long ago 
and who were smothered now in the past” but death that 
he took into himself with each lungful of the past. 

Roland Barthes thought that a quite different process of 
incorporation was at work, that Michelet actually ate his- 
tory, and that it was eating it that made him ill. The first 
section of Michelet par lui-meme (1954) was called 
“Michelet Mangeur d’Histoire.” Barthes described Miche- 
let’s terrible headaches (“la maladie de Michelet, c’est la 
migraine”), the way in which everything gave him mi- 
graines, how his body became his own creation, a kind of 
steady-state system, a symbiosis between the historian and 
History, which was ingested in the manner of the Host. 
This ingested History was also Death: “Michelet recoit 
PHistoire comme aliment, mais en retour, il lui abandonne 
sa vie: non seulement son travail et sa santé, mais meme: 
sa mort.”5? I suggest that this process did actually take 
place, not just by analogy with “le theme christolo- 
gique”—indeed, Christian theme—that Barthes pursues 
here (he made much, as well, of Michelet’s frequent refer- 
ences to drinking the black blood of the dead) but in the 
biological realm, as physiological process. 

We must seriously consider, as Jules Michelet was not 
able to, the archive as a harborer of the anthrax infection. 
We must take note of the significant number of cases of 
anthrax meningitis reported between 1920 and 1950, 
when it became clear for the first time that the bacillus an- 
thricis could cause, or result in, meningitis, though indeed 
its incidence was infrequent.53 In its modern nosology, 
meningitis bears strict comparison with the brain fever de- 
scribed nearly two centuries ago, as attendant on the 
sedentary, airless, and fevered scholarly life, spent in close 
proximity to leather bound books and documents. 

We may thus begin to provide the aetiology of ar- 
chive fever proper; and, on a parochial and personal 
note, we suggest that in England, at least, the Public 
Record Office (PRO) is by far the most likely site for 
contraction of the disease. Many of the PRO classmarks 
consist of dust and dirt and decaying matter put into 
bundles in the 1780s and then into boxes 150 years later. 
In the County Record Offices, where, though the stacks 
may be hundreds of yards long, there are in fact far fewer 
records stored, documents have nearly always been 
dusted and cleaned sometime since their acquisition. But 
that is not strictly the point, for the red rot comes off on 
your hands from the spine of the ledger, the dust still 
rises as you open the bundle. Moreover, atmospheric 
conditions in the Public Record Office, being at the opti- 
mum for the preservation of paper and parchment, are 
rather cold for human beings. You sit all day long, read- 


ing in the particular manner of historians, to save time 
and money and in the sure knowledge that out of the 
thousand lines of handwriting you decipher, you will per- 
haps use one or two (“the constant application of the 
eyes to minute objects”). You scarcely move, partly to 
conserve body heat but mainly because you want to 
finish, and not to have to come back, because the PRO is 
so far away, so difficult to get to. That is the immediate 
ambition that excites you: to leave; though there exist of 
course the wider passions, of finding it (whatever it is 
you are searching for) and writing the article or book, 
writing history.54 All of this must be taken into account, 
as productive of archive fever. But so must the thousands 
of historians be considered, who, like Jules Michelet, 
have breathed in lungfuls of dust and woken that night, 
or the next, with the unmistakable headache, “the heavy 
and often stupefying pain.”55 We should certainly re- 
member that in 1947 (the last time the topic was seri- 
ously considered in the medical literature) the incidence 
of meningeal involvement in anthrax infection was con- 
sidered to be only 5 percent.°® But taking all of this into 
account, that’s what my money is on. We are talking epi- 
demiology here, not metaphor: meningitis due to or as a 
complication of anthrax: another kind of archive fever. 


According to Benedict Anderson, Michelet went in to the 
archive in order to enact a particular kind of national 
imagining. The dead and forgotten people he exhumed 
“were by no means a random assemblage of forgotten, 
anonymous dead. They were those whose sacrifices, 
throughout History, made possible the rupture of 1789 
and the self conscious appearance of the French na- 
tion.”57 Anderson is brilliant and brilliantly funny—on 
the way in which, after Michelet, “the silence of the dead 
was no obstacle to the exhumation of their deepest de- 
sires” and historians found themselves able to speak on 
behalf of the dead and to interpret the words and the acts 
that the dead themselves had not understood in life: 
“quwils nont pas compris.”58 It was not exactly Jules 
Michelet the historian, nor indeed the Historian, who 
performed this act of interpretation (though it was in- 
deed, precisely, fixed on a day, a date, a lived time, that 
the young lycéen entered the portals of the National Ar- 
chives and breathed in the dust of the dead). It was in 
fact a magistrate, also called History, who did this work 
of resurrection: 


Oui, chaque mort laisse un petit bien, sa mémoire, et 
demand qu’on la soigne. Pour celui qui n’a pas d’amis, il 
faut que le magistrat y supplée. Car la loi, la justice est 
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plus sure que toutes nos tendresses oublieuses, nos larmes 
si vites séchées. Cette magistrature, c’est l’histoire. Et les 
morts sont, pour dire comme le Doit romain, ces mise- 
rabiles personae dont le magistrat se préoccuper. Jamais 
dans ma carriere je n’ai pas perdu de vue ce devoir de 
Phistorien.5? 

[Yes, every one who dies leaves behind a little legacy, 
his memory, and demands that we care for it. For those 
who have no friends, the magistrate must provide that 
care. For the law, or justice, is more certain than all our 
tender forgetfulness, our tears so swiftly dried. This mag- 
istracy is History. And the dead are, to use the language 
of Roman law, those miserabiles personae with whom 
the magistrate must preoccupy himself. Never in my ca- 
reer have I lost sight of that duty of the historian.] 


Is this a reason for the archon and the arkhe being 
there, in Derrida’s text? Not with a reference to the legal 
system of the Greek city-state at all but somehow, by 
some means, to Michelet’s awesome yet touching image of 
1872-74, of History (or the Historian, or both) charged 
with the care and protection of the forgotten poor and the 
forgotten dead? A biography of Derrida, his educational 
history, an account of the fate of Michelet’s writing—and 
history writing in general—under the Vichy regime’s edu- 
cational “reforms,” all might give us a view of his reading 
Michelet and a possible answer to the question of how 
Michelet’s Magistrate got into “Archive Fever.” But we 
would then have to dismiss this search as a tiny, pathetic 
example of the Western nostalgia—fever, sometimes—for 
origins, points of beginning, foundations.®° 

Whether we can explain the presence of the Magis- 
trate in Derrida’s text or not, we can assuredly see that 
he is there. Indeed we should find this particular Magis- 
trate’s presence unsurprising: we have learned from Der- 
rida himself that texts (texts of philosophy are by far the 
majority of his examples) contain what apparently isn’t 
there at all; that they pull against their overt meaning, in 
the unregarded details, in chains of metaphors, in the 
footnotes; on all the wilder shores of meaning that are 
signaled by punctuation marks, for example; by ab- 
sences, spaces, lacunae, all working against their overt 
propositions. 

Reading “Archive Fever” in this way would then be 
fine, if our reading produced a magistrate who appar- 
ently wasn’t there. But the archon, his house, his justice 
room, his law books open “Archive Fever,” and the 
problem is that he is the wrong magistrate. The archon 
operated a system of law in a slave society and had a 
quite different function from the kind of magistrate that 
Michelet figured. The archon dealt with slaves, the ma- 


jority of local populations, only as aspects of their own- 
ers’ property and personalities.“ But the magistrate 
whom Michelet figures as History was, in different ways, 
in England and France of the modern period, specifically 
charged with the care and management of the poor and 
with the mediation of social and class relations. Michelet 
evoked Roman law in describing the duties and activities 
of his magistracy and thus might be thought to make the 
post-Napoleonic French justice system the groundwork 
of his allegory. But the same broad assumptions of the 
magistrate’s task guided theory and practice under En- 
gland’s system of common law. Statute law (“law posi- 
tive,” 
protection of the majority of the populace to the justices 
of the peace, under the poor law (this is to leave quite out 
of the reckoning the question of how nasty, demeaning, 
and actually unjust that treatment may have been in any 
particular case). English legal theory of the eighteenth 
century was quite strongly “Roman” in implication and 


in eighteenth-century language) gave the care and 


interpretation, and the most striking legal commentator 
of them all, William Blackstone, understood the relation- 
ship between master and servant, between subordinates 
and those who ruled over them, as the first of the “great 
relations” of private life that the law was interested in 
and that on which all other forms of personal relation- 
ship subject to law (the married relation and that be- 
tween parent and child) were based.® The local justice of 
the peace (and Michelet’s Magistrate) were formally 
obliged to mediate these relationships, within social and 
familial hierarchies of civil society. Operating a legal sys- 
tem with chattel-slavery law, the archon did not—could 
not—do anything like this. 

The archon could not do anything like the justice of 
the peace Philip Ward of Stoke Doyle in Northampton- 
shire, who sometime in April 1751 heard a complaint 
from a Mr. Sambrook, watchmaker of Oundle, whose 
apprentice had assaulted him. A servant or an apprentice 
who did such a thing was liable to one year’s imprison- 
ment and additional corporal punishment, but the legis- 
lation specified that two justices must sit together to pass 
sentence in this way.°3 Doyle had already issued a war- 
rant (he could do that on his sole authority) when it oc- 
curred to him “upon second thoughts that I as a single 
justice can neither punish him upon s.21 of 5 Eliz. c.4 
nor upon s.4 of 20 Geo.2 c.19.” He recorded in his note- 
book his solution to the limits the law placed upon his 
actions. Calling the arrested apprentice into the justice 
room at Stoke Doyle House and “concealing my want of 
power I said the words of the Statute read over [sic] to 
him and he immediately desir’d he might be admitted 
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[sic] to ask his Masters pardon upon promising never to 
offend more and so was forgiven.”°+ The magistrate, 
who is really in Derrida’s text, Michelet’s Magistrate, ex- 
ercises a power he doesn’t always actually have, a power 
that always has already been inaugurated somewhere 
else; he files away not only official documents (though 
the warrant in this particular case from 1751, the hun- 
dreds of recognizances, depositions, the examinations 
that passed under the hands of justices of the peace and 
must have passed through Ward’s justice room are actu- 
ally lost) but also makes notations in this personal note- 
book (many country magistrates kept this sort of note- 
book) to remind himself of what he had done, as well as 
to remind himself of what the law said he couldn’t do. 
And, although the nameless apprentice watchmaker of 
Oundle is not the best example I could produce, the sto- 
ries of the poor, the miserabiles personae, end up in the 
archive too. The archive that is the real archive in “Ar- 
chive Fever” is not and never has been the repository of 
official documents alone. And nothing starts in the ar- 
chive, nothing, ever at all, though things certainly end up 
there. 

Including, of course, dust. Though Michelet was un- 
aware of its precise components, he breathed it in, re- 
stored the dead to the light of day, and gave them justice 
by bringing them before the tribunal of History. This 
History was what Michelet himself wrote, out of the 
notes and the handfuls of dust he carried away from the 
archive. As writing, it was also an idea, an idea of the 
total justice of a narrative that incorporated the past and 
the “when it shall have been,” that is, when the dead 
have spoken and (the specificity of Michelet’s central in- 
terest as a historian) France has been made. 

Yet it is not his history of the French nation for which 
Michelet is remembered at the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury. What promotes the bright, interested question, 
“Was he mad?” when you tell people that you are read- 
ing him are all the volumes that do not seem to be works 
of history to the modern, professional, historical eye: 
work on the sea, on birds, on women and witchcraft, on 
mountains, insects, love . . . These were the texts, an ad- 
mixture of physiology and lyricism, that entertained 
Roland Barthes in the early 1950s. They will probably 
continue to be marked as odd, though in the nineteenth- 
century development of the modern practice of history 
they were not very strange. 

As History, as a way of thinking and as a modern ac- 
ademic discipline, came to be formulated, it bore much 
resemblance to the life sciences, where the task was also 
to think about the past—think pastness—about the im- 


perishability of matter, through all the stages of growth 
and decay, to the point of recognition that “within the 
system of nature existing as it is, we cannot admit that an 
atom of any kind can ever be destroyed.”°5 Nothing goes 
away. Physiology, in serious and popular ways, was con- 
ceived as a form of history, a connection exemplified by 
the chemist and physiologist John William Draper, who 
followed his Human Physiology of 1856 with History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe in 1863. Here he 
sought to provide evidence of a concluding premise of his 
earlier work: that “the history of men and of nations is 
only a chapter of physiology.”®* Draper’s panegyrics to 
the ever-moving, ever-changing sea and sky in this second 
work, his descriptions of the constant yielding of moun- 
tains to frost and rain, the passing of all things from form 
to form, suggest that Michelet’s volumes on similar top- 
ics should not be read solely under the interpretive ban- 
ner of romantic lyricism but as a form of history. They 
also make it very plain why Michelet knew that the un- 
considered dead were to be found in the Archives Na- 
tionales and that the material presence of their dust, the 
atomistic remains of the toils and tribulations and of the 
growth and decay of the animal body, was literally what 
might carry them, through his inhalation and his writing 
of History, into a new life. He knew that they were “not 
capable of loss of existence.” 67 

The historian’s massive and overweening authority as a 
writer derives from two factors: the ways archives are and 
the conventional rhetoric of history writing, which al- 
ways asserts (though the footnotes, through the casual 
reference to PT S2/1/1 . . .) that you know because you 
have been there. The fiction is that the authority comes 
from the documents themselves and the historian’s obei- 
sance to the limits they impose on any account that em- 
ploys them. But really, it comes from having been there 
(the train to the distant city, the call number, the bundle 
opened, the dust . . .), so that then, and only then, you 
can present yourself as moved and dictated to by those 
sources, telling a story the way it has to be told. Thus the 
authority of the historian’s seemingly modest “No; it 
wasn’t quite like that.” 

There is not a way in which History (the work of his- 
torians, history writing) could operate differently. There 
is everything, or Everything, the great undifferentiated 
past, all of it, which is not history but just stuff.68 The 
smallest fragment of its representation (nearly always in 
some kind of written language) ends up in various kinds 
of archive and record offices (and also in the vastly ex- 
panded data banks that Derrida refers to in “Archive 
Fever”). From that, you make history, which is never 
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what was there, once upon a time. (There was only stuff, 
Everything, dust . . .). “There is history,” says Jacques 
Ranciére, after his long contemplation of Michelet, “be- 
cause there is the past and a specific passion for the past. 
And there is history because there is an absence . . .”® 

In other words, the status of history depends on the 
treatment of this twofold absence of the “thing itself” 
that is no longer there (that is in the past) and that never 
was (because it never was such as it was told.) 

Contemplating Everything, the historian must start 
somewhere, but starting is a different thing from originat- 
ing or even from beginning. And while there is closure in 
historical writing, and historians do bring their arguments 
and books to a conclusion, there is no—there cannot be 
an—End, for we are still in it, the great, slow-moving 
Everything. An End is quite different from an Ending, and 
endings are what history deals in, just as history’s mode of 
beginning always suggests a wayward arbitrariness: “once 
upon a time” is the rhetorical mode, the unspoken start- 
ing point of the written history. The grammatical tense of 
the archive is not, then, the future perfect, not the conven- 
tional past historic of English-speaking historians, nor 
even the passé historique of the French, but is instead the 
syntax of the fairy-tale: “once, there was,” “in the sum- 
mer of 1751,” “once upon a time.” 

The archive gives rise to particular practices of read- 
ing. If you are a historian, you nearly always read some- 
thing that was not intended for your eyes: you are the 
reader impossible-to-be-imagined by Philip Ward as he 
kept his justice’s notebook as aide-mémoire (quite differ- 
ent from the way that Henry Fielding, who had a good 
deal of horrifying fun with what went on in the justice 
room, did imagine you, a reader, with Joseph Andrews in 
your hands, reading the novel he wanted someone to 
read). The vestryman recording an allowance of 6d. a 
week in bread to a poor woman, the merchant manufac- 
turer’s wife listing the payments in kind to her serving 
maid (silk ribbons, a pair of stays, a hatbox!) in 
Howarth in 1794, had nothing like you in mind at all.7° 
Productive and extraordinary as is Derrida’s concept of 
the carte-postale (the idea of the relationship between 
language and truth that La Carte postale explores), of 
messages gone astray, not sent in the first place, or un- 
read because you can’t see them for looking at them, as 
in Poe’s “Purloined Letter,” none of it gives insight (in- 
deed, it was not meant to) into the message that was 
never a message in the first place, never sent, and never 
sent to the historian—was just an entry in a ledger, a 
name on a list.” Moreover, historians read for what is 
not there; the silences and the absences of the documents 


always speak to us. They spoke, of course, to Jules 
Michelet (he was actually after the silence, the whisper, 
the unrecorded dead: what wasn’t there at all in the Ar- 
chives Nationales), and they spoke to post—Second 
World War social and labor historians whose particular 
task it was to rescue and retrieve the life and experience 
of working-class people from the official documents that 
occlude them. An absence speaks; the nameless watch- 
maker’s apprentice is important because he is nameless: 
we give his namelessness meaning, make it matter. In- 
deed, Ranciére claims that it was Michelet who first for- 
mulated the proper subject of history: all the numberless 
unnoticed miserabiles personae who had lived and died, 
as mute in the grave as they had been in life. According 
to Ranciére, Michelet’s modern reputation as mere ro- 
mantic—indeed, sentimental—rescuer of “the People” 
serves to repress both his startling originality as a histo- 
rian and History’s proper topic.7* 

On several occasions during the 1980s, it was very 
sensibly suggested by Christopher Norris that it was best 
for historians to have nothing to do with the manner 
of reading texts most closely connected with Derrida’s 
name, best for them not to mess with deconstruction be- 
cause, as a method devised for the interrogation of philo- 
sophical texts, its power lies solely in that particular ter- 
rain (and that of literature.) Norris made this point for 
political purposes when an extreme relativism wedded to 
a form of deconstruction allowed some historians to 
deny that certain past events had actually taken place.73 
They are presumably the historians Derrida had in mind 
when he raised questions about “débats autour de tous 
les “révisionnisms’ . . . [les] séismes de l’historiographie,” 
and which force one to ask whether it is not historians 
and the history they write that he has in his sights, rather 
than the archives that he names as the trouble in Mal 
d’archive.74 

Considering Norris’s strictures, what is clearer ten 
years on than it was at the time is that it was not histori- 
ans who needed warning off but rather a number of 
cultural critics and theorists who wanted to address the 
question of history, or historicity, or merely to have some- 
thing to say about its relationship to deconstructive prac- 
tice. It was the question, or problem, of diachronicity 
(in the realm of synchronic analysis and thinking) that 
was being raised. Or the problem of pastness, tout 
court.75 It was the urgency with which Norris needed to 
make his strictures against revisionist historians that per- 
haps prevented him from looking at what happens when 
the traffic goes the other way and deconstruction consid- 
ers historians and the history they write. It has long been 
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noted that alerting historians to the facts that they write 
in the tragic mode, or as ironists, that they plot their sto- 
ries in particular ways, and that they may produce mean- 
ings that work against overt and stated arguments makes 
absolutely no difference at all to the historian’s dogged 
and daily performance of positivism. The text that is 
usually taken to stand in for the whole deconstructive en- 
deavor (as far as historians are concerned) when observa- 
tions like these are made is Hayden White’s Metahistory, 
a work now more than twenty years old. With White’s 
work in view, it has been suggested that one of the reasons 
for the absence of meaning that deconstruction has for 
history, for the way in which deconstructive readings 
slither around the written history, is that deconstructive 
analyses do not have reference in mind. History writing, 
says Maurice Mandelbaum, does not refer to the Archive 
(or to archives), nor does it refer to the documents that ar- 
chives contain. Neither is the point of reference any exist- 
ing account of those documents in already existing works 
of history. Rather, says Mandelbaum, what is referred to 
are anterior entities: past structures, processes, and hap- 
penings. The writings of historians “refer to past occur- 
rences whose existence is only known through inferences 
drawn from surviving documents; but it is not to those 
documents themselves, but to what they indicate concern- 
ing the past, that the historian’s statements actually refer.” 
Mandelbaum appears to suggest that the historian’s state- 
ments thus make reference to—History.7° 

We should probably go beyond this by allowing that 
it is in fact the historian who makes the stuff of the past 
into a structure, an event, a happening, or a thing, 
through the activities of thought and writing: that they 
were never actually there, once, in the first place, or at 
least not in the same way as a nutmeg grater actually 
once was, for the past “never was such as it was told.” 
There is a double nothingness in the writing of history 
and in the analysis of history: they are about something 
that never did happen in the way it is represented (the 
happening exists in the telling or the text); and they are 
made out of materials that aren’t there, in an archive or 
anywhere else. We should be entirely unsurprised that 
deconstruction made no difference to this kind of text, in 
which the historian’s nostalgia for origins and original 
referents cannot be seen, or exposed, because there is ac- 
tually nothing there: only absence, what once was: dust. 


I wanted to write this not precisely because I was irri- 
tated by a quite unintended account of archives and ar- 
chival practice given by Jacques Derrida in the various 
versions of “Archive Fever” that appeared between 1994 


and 1996. Nor was my sole motive the fact that after a 
visit to the PRO I did suffer from meningitis (or what, 
after some reading in the history of occupational disease) 
I came to call—but only to myself—(real) archive fever. 
It was during that hallucinogenic time that the delicious 
idea occurred to me of behaving toward Derrida’s “ Ar- 
chive Fever” in a manner both skittish and pedantic. In 
a parody (but not quite a parody) of empirical dogged- 
ness, I would cling to the coattails of one figure, one 
image, one literal meaning of “fever” (which wasn’t even 
a word that was there to start with) and would find not 
only another kind of fever but also the magistrate who 
was always actually there in the text, though wrongly 
named. Really though (I think, really) I wanted to copy 
a punctuation mark, someone else’s marking of the apo- 
ria between saying and writing. (To want to do that in 
the first place is profound acknowledgment of all that 
Derrida has shown us on these topics over the last thirty 
years.) 


In 1779, Fanny Burney was taken ill when she was stay- 
ing with her friend Hester Thrale, the widow of a brew- 
ing magnate. (Her then friend. This friendship disinte- 
grated some years later, when Hester Thrale married an 
Italian—and a mere music master to boot—and became 
Mrs Piozzi. Many were lost at this time.) Burney was ob- 
viously a demanding invalid, or at least, Mrs Thrale 
found her so: “Fanny Burney has kept her Room here in 
my house seven Days with a Fever, or something she 
called a Fever,” wrote her exasperated hostess, in one of 
the six blank quarto volumes that her husband had given 
her in 1776: 


I gave her every Medicine, and every Slop with my 
own hand; took away her dirty Cups, Spoons &c moved 
her Tables, in short was Doctor & Nurse & Maid—for I 
did not like the Servants should have additional Trouble 
lest they should hate her for’t and now—with the Grati- 
tude of a Wit, She tells me that the World thinks better 
of me for my Civilities to her. 

It does! does it?77 


I am charmed by the cleverness of this entry: the move 
of the pen from one line to another; that exclamation 
mark—and the bold use of an exclamation and a ques- 
tion mark within one sentence; the insistence that you 
hear a tone of voice in words that were not, in fact, spo- 
ken aloud at all. Now Hester Thrale was, in all manner 
of ways, a very difficult number indeed, and she is 
scarcely good evidence for my case of the historian as 
reader of the unintended letter. She did not write for me, 
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but she certainly imagined someone something like me 
reading her private diary, especially her academic read- 
ers, for among all its other uses, Thraliana was used as a 
source for her own philological work. She often reflected 
on what posterity would make of her writing: 


but say the Critics a Violin is not an Instrument for 
Ladies to manage, very likely! I remember when they 
said the same Thing of a Pen. 

I wonder if my Executors will burn the Thraliana!7® 


and she so admired some of her apercus and turns of 
phrase, that she recycled them in her letters (like the 
Fanny Burney story). She wrote highly crafted, con- 
trolled, and managed accounts of her self, directed at fu- 
ture audiences. This was not the aspect of her volumi- 
nous writings that fixed my gaze. Rather, I just wanted to 
ask a question, like that, in some place between speech 
and writing: that voiced skepticism, that irony: 


“It does! does it?”—“ Archive Fever, indeed? I can tell 
you all about Archive Fever!”—another way of saying, 
“No, not like that... .” 
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n his scathing essay on the coup d’état that brought 

France’s Second Empire to power, Karl Marx produced 
some of his most memorable (or at least quotable) mus- 
ings on the nature of history. “Men,” he wrote, “make 
their own history, but they do not make it just as they 
please; they do not make it under circumstances chosen 
by themselves, but under circumstances encountered, 
given and transmitted from the past.”' Focused on mate- 
rial conditions, Marx’s criticism did not extend to the 
Archives, where Louis Napoleon’s imperial government 
sought to control the conditions for men to write French 
history. For Léon de Laborde, the director general of the 
Imperial Archives of France (1857-68), his institution 
was destined to become a critical tool in the Empire’s 
quest for historical and political legitimacy. As the pre- 
eminent repository of French state memory, the Imperial 
Archives were well positioned to direct the destinies of 
French historical writing. “Government,” Laborde 
opined, “has no better means to prevent the writing of 
bad books than to provide scholars with the means to 
write good ones.” By opening the “arcane, impenetrable 
Archives,” Laborde explained, the “light of history” 
could once again shine from its true source.? Creating the 
conditions for men to write imperial histories meant 
inviting scholars to the Archives to aid them in their 
search for historical truth, and for Laborde (among oth- 
ers) that truth was the voice of the official record. The 
centralization of historical documents under the watch- 
ful eye of trained archivists would provide what the di- 
rector called “the amenable conditions of liberal publi- 
cité” necessary for the production of solid histories that 
would spread the “light of history” to the nation.3 

Laborde’s belief in the “light of history,” however, 


blinded him to the possibility that welcoming scholars to 
the Archives also invited conflict over the definition of 
“good books.” While Laborde had faith that the Ar- 
chives held a single, self-evident truth, liberal publicité 
might aid and abet challenges to the Empire’s interpreta- 
tion of history and its political legitimacy. In spite of con- 
scious efforts to open the institution in a bid to control 
the production of historical knowledge, the Empire re- 
mained unaware that the Archives also functioned on 
their own terms. The archival policy of publicité intro- 
duced the French public to its Archives and set the terms 
for what became a battle between state and citizen for 
the right to speak for national history in Second Empire 
France. 


Publicité and the Public in the Archives of France 


This battle would be fought over access to the Archives 
and the meaning and substance of publicité.4 When 
Laborde referred to the “liberal publicité” of the Impe- 
rial Archives, he implied a complex of texts, practices, 
and procedures that rendered the Archives public. Archi- 
val access, albeit limited, was central to Laborde’s vision 
of the future of French history and, by association, 
French politics. While the Second Empire searched his- 
tory and the Archives for evidence to shore up its legiti- 
macy (funding works on Caesar, staging historical pag- 
eants, and creating a cult of the first Napoleon), publicité 
called on the scholarly public to play a central role in this 
endeavor.’ The Empire welcomed scholars to its Imperial 
Archives and, under Laborde’s direction, produced pub- 
lications and facilities that would make the institution 
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more accessible than ever before. Laborde argued that 
archival access not only encouraged the production of 
“good books,” it was also good policy. As historians and 
governments across Europe became increasingly inter- 
ested in organizing and mining state records in the name 
of national histories, France could hardly tout its moder- 
nity if it were perceived as unwilling to communicate his- 
torical documents. The Empire could reap the fruits of its 
Archives and realize its own historical destiny if it insti- 
tuted proper archival policy, and publicité was the key to 
success. 

Publicité meant much more than “renown,” or pub- 
licity’s current connotation of advertising.” Publicité im- 
plied a public-ness that both invited the public into the 
physical space of the Archives and bound the public in- 
terest to the contents and workings of the institution— 
and thus to the government that guaranteed the institu- 
tion. Decrees defined the Archives as the depository of 
papers of public interest. Inventories were published to 
guide the scholars through the vast archival past. Admin- 
istrative protocols governed the movement of docu- 
ments. Systems of classification organized the morass of 
papers into discrete and accessible sections. The public 
reading room required space, furniture, heating, and sur- 
veillance. Archivists negotiated these texts, spaces, and 
procedures in order to serve the public and the govern- 
ment that employed them. Publicité could be understood 
as the product of these texts and practices and as such 
created the conditions for the revelation of historical 
documents held in the Archives, but it also played on a 
historical tension in the relationship between state and 
citizen. While the Empire’s policy of publicité nominally 
rendered the institution “public,” those same texts, prac- 
tices, and procedures also worked to circumscribe (and 
ultimately stand in for) the potentially unbounded access 
guaranteed to citizens of France by the Revolutionary 
legislation that founded the Archives. 

Archival publicité had a specific history in Modern 
France. Public access was the preeminent quality that 
distinguished the modern Archives, and modern French 
government, from its Old Regime antecedents. The ar- 
chives of the Old Regime, like the workings of govern- 
ment, were emphatically not public, reserved for the law- 
yers, royal historiographers, and Benedictines in the 
service of the archives of the crown.® The legacy of the 
Revolution, in the shape of political regimes as well as in 
the Archives, was a requirement for a modicum of trans- 
parency in dealing with the nation/public.? While the 
degree of this transparency would be hotly debated 
throughout the history of France, there was no question 


of returning to the Old Regime separation of the state/ 
sovereign from the public/people. In the Archives, the 
right of access to government documents “to all citizens” 
was one of the founding rights of the institution.’ The 
new Archives broke from Old Regime analogues in both 
content and the right to access this content, signaling the 
importance of transparency to understanding political 
authority, as well as concern with creating a new history 
for the new nation. The granting of citizens’ access to the 
Archives in Revolutionary legislation suggests that possi- 
bilities for a democratic and transparent archives were at 
least theorized and even legislated if only to be ultimately 
unrealized." A new relationship between the state and 
the nation was evident in the shape of the Archives of the 
Revolutionary period, and this relationship would be at 
issue throughout the history of both the French nation- 
state and its Archives. 

This relationship had particular resonance in an em- 
pire obsessed with history. If publicité in the Archives 
made it possible for the imperial government to control 
the conditions to produce good books, the institution 
contained evidence of an essential lesson of limits to the 
Empire’s power to do so. Not only did the Archives tell 
the story of regimes that had failed spectacularly in estab- 
lishing equilibrium between state and society, it also 
stood as a symbol of that balance. Government, in mod- 
ern France, could no longer conduct its business in a 
baldly authoritarian fashion, and it was impossible for a 
French government both to seal its Archives and to retain 
its legitimacy. The specificity of the Second Empire and 
the genius of Louis Napoleon (and eventually his down- 
fall) was the manipulation of what appeared to be a par- 
adox: The Empire was legitimized by referendum, but 
could a referendum be legitimate in a dynastic empire? 
The fragility of the Empire’s tautological founding prem- 
ise left the division of power between state and society far 
from clear. Controls on the press and the closing down of 
representative bodies, for example, proved extremely un- 
popular. By 1860 Louis Napoleon relaxed censorship 
and gave the corps législatif a modicum of power. Such 
moves recognized that the Emperor needed the nation of 
citizens in order to have his state and that the state and 
its history were powerful tools in building the nation. 
The Empire’s efforts to produce (at least rhetorically) ac- 
cessible public Archives suggest an acknowledgment 
that not only was the modern French state called into 
being in the name of the nation, but it was in the name 
of the nation that the old order was brought down in 
1789. Publicité was evidence of the Empire’s recognition 
that the institution of the Archives was just as potent a 
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political tool as its contents—and therefore potentially 
dangerous. 

During the Second Empire the Archives’ historical 
role would be intensely scrutinized because of the in- 
creased attention paid to the public in shaping archival 
practices and policies designed to enhance national pat- 
rimony and dynastic memory. Laborde devoted his 
tenure to gearing the Archives of the Empire to the pub- 
lic, specifically the scholarly public, in the interest of his- 
torical study; for the most part the government of the 
Second Empire soundly supported his efforts. His tenure 
was marked by the publication of the first official inven- 
tories of archival holdings made available to historians, 
the opening of an Archives museum pitched to a less 
scholarly public," and the fight for increased centraliza- 
tion of historical materials in the Archives of France— 
which involved a protracted battle with the Imperial Li- 
brary for the right to claim preeminence in the scholarly 
universe.'4 There was more at stake in his light of history 
than simply good books, for good history was a power- 
ful tool in the building of the French nation. If Napoleon 
III was known as the “schoolmaster of Europe” for his 
lessons to Bismarck on nationalism’s power to dampen 
the desire for political voice, it was his own study and 
promotion of history that prepared him for the task of 
forging a nation.'5 

While the Archives of the Second Empire were not 
merely a farcical repeat of those of the first, the institu- 
tion was nevertheless caught up in the very specific dy- 
namics of dynastic dramas and imperial politics. The 
volatile mixture of interests represented in the contents 
and function of the Archives mirrored those that threat- 
ened to divide France under the Second Empire. The Ar- 
chives contained Bonaparte family secrets, evidence of 
maneuverings of statesmen as public figures and private 
citizens, hard fact, and salacious gossip. They served the 
reticent imperial state, the curious public, and what Lord 
Acton called the “sincere quest” of scholars and histori- 
ans.'© Although the institution conserved and communi- 
cated papers in the name of the French nation, conflicts 
over the loyalties of the Imperial Archives made clear the 
difficulty of speaking for France in one voice. While 
Napoleon III wished to prove, as one historian put it, 
“one of the main theses of the Napoleonic Legend: that 
the Bonapartes alone were above faction and hence 
could govern in the general interest,” the politics of the 
Imperial Archives revealed how difficult it was to pro- 
vide evidence for such a claim.'7 

Recent scholarship on the Second Empire has stressed 
the vigor of democratic (or at least republican) civil soci- 
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ety under Napoleon III’s rule, and the Imperial Archives 
could be seen as a place where the “paradoxes of Bona- 
partist democracy” are amply evident.'® These accounts, 
however, focus on representation or democracy as a so- 
cial or political process. The Imperial Archives takes us 
into the cultural, raising questions about the politics of 
historical writing, the limits of documentary evidence, 
and the role of a state that not only maintained and reg- 
ulated access to its Archives but required the historian- 
citizen to tell its story. It was around the question of the 
content of this story, and who should tell it, that the ten- 
sion inherent in the compound “nation-state” became 
manifest in the Imperial Archives. 

While the archival policy of publicity counted on the 
help of the scholars in galvanizing the moribund tradi- 
tions of imperial history, imperial politics and historical 
scholarship had specific and often competing interests in 
the Archives. The Archives were the repository of the 
Bonaparte family’s dynastic memory as well as national 
history. While legislation, inventories, and archivists 
made the Archives under director Léon de Laborde more 
accessible and accountable than ever in post-Revolution- 
ary France, the limits of this project were made especially 
stark when it came to protecting the political and per- 
sonal resonance of the Napoleonic name. The study of 
history, then emerging as a defined discipline, carried out 
political work of its own. Historical writing, developing 
as a distinct field, played an important role in limiting 
access to the Archives in the drive toward the discipline’s 
professionalization. Increasingly, professional history 
insisted on the integrity of archival sources, on the state 
as the proper object of study, and on the objectivity (and 
masculinity) of its practitioners, thus closing down pos- 
sibilities for other sources, methods, and bodies in his- 
tory and historical study to be valued.'? The history of 
historical practice, then, intersected with the history of 
the rise of Bonapartism in the turbulent narrative of mod- 
ern France, making for an uneasy mix of interests in the 
Imperial Archives. To paraphrase Marx, problems pre- 
sented by the public nature of the Archives required so- 
lutions that could be conceived and carried out within 
boundaries drawn by imperial politics, by the exigencies 
of historical scholarship (itself increasingly interested in 
archival evidence), and by competing claims for trans- 
parency and access to memory made in the name of the 
nation-state.?° 

The increasing focus on history and accessibility in the 
Archives made serving the public an essential part of the 
archivist’s duty—the archivist was thus transformed into 
a nation builder. It was unclear, however, what the archi- 
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vist’s duty actually was, because the archivist stood at 
the border between citizen and state. Was he a scholar, 
bureaucrat, private individual, or public servant? From 
this shaky ground, the archivist had to negotiate between 
the requests (or demands) of citizens and the exigencies 
of government. Where was the line between what was 
public and what should remain in the shadow of state se- 
crecy? These questions complicated the notion of public- 
ity, for at its heart was the question of the proper rela- 
tionship between state and citizen, a question that was 
far from resolved during the Second Empire.?! 

Publicity of the Archives remains an especially complex 
problem, for the institution stands at the nexus of state 
and citizen, public interest and private rights,?* and, as 
some have suggested, between history and administra- 
tion? and politics and scholarship.*+ I would like to sug- 
gest that, at least in the Second Empire, it was the tensions 
inherent in archival publicité that pitted these terms 
against each other. These tensions came to a head in a 
protracted debate over the publication of Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s personal correspondence. Napoleon’s memory was 
of enormous significance to national and dynastic history; 
no other figure could have produced a greater confluence 
of competing claims. Debates over the integrity of the offi- 
cial Napoleon crystallized around questions of archival 
access, forcing the Empire, and Laborde, to reckon with 
the limits of publicité in the Imperial Archives. If theoriz- 
ing the relationship of power and knowledge can some- 
times seem vague, this moment in the history of the Ar- 
chives of the Second Empire offers a concrete case study 
of this founding condition for politics and scholarship in 
modern France. 


Intimate Thoughts, Official History, and Public 
Archives: The Case of the Correspondance 


The culmination of archival fervor and zeal for dynastic 
memory came in the project to publish the Correspon- 
dance of Napoleon Bonaparte.*5 This project began in 
1854, charged to a commission that included the direc- 
tor of the Archives (then Francois-Armand Chabrier, re- 
placed by Laborde in 1857) as well as a mix of political 
and scholarly figures, and was headed by the Maréchal 
Vaillant, then Minister of War.2° The project required in- 
timate knowledge not only of the subject matter but of 
the Archives as well. Napoleon had left what the com- 
mission touted as “a legacy of precious information for 
the future,” 
and publish correspondence, creating a portable archive 


and it was in the national interest to collect 


of this precious material for all.27 The Imperial Archives, 
as the preeminent public depository, would be essential 
to this endeavor. 

The preface of the first volume (1858) likened Na- 
poleon to Caesar and his Correspondance to the Com- 
mentaries, anchoring the project in the genre of dynastic 
memory and swearing to strive for historical accuracy. 
The only homage worthy of the “incomparable genius” of 
first emperor of the French would be the restoration of the 
“complete, total” Napoleon to his people, and thus the 
Commission claimed to forbid any modification of 
the text of the letters. The keystone of the monument was, 
in the case of the Correspondance, the Imperial Archives, 
which held more than forty thousand pieces of correspon- 
dence (with twenty thousand others spread throughout 
various other institutions).28 The Commission noted that 
such an edifice, though worthy, would be difficult to con- 
struct given the crush of available material. 

Despite lofty intentions, the Commission’s Correspon- 
dance did not live up to imperial standards. By 1863 
Louis Napoleon handed the project over to his cousin, 
Prince Napoleon-Charles-Joseph-Paul Bonaparte.?? This 
was a risky move on the emperor’s part for the prince was 
a difficult figure in the dramas of the imperial family. 
Prince Napoleon had embarrassed both his cousin and 
the Empire at home and abroad, and his disdain for the 
regime was well known. However, the prince could be 
counted on for avuncular, if not filial, pride. His striking 
resemblance to the first emperor was often noted, and his 
feelings of animosity toward his cousin were often traced 
to a feeling that it was not Bonapartism, but the particu- 
lar Bonaparte, that threatened to undermine the reputa- 
tion of the Empire. The prince had a personal and politi- 
cal investment in the project, which would also introduce 
him to the workings of the Imperial Archives that testified 
to his legitimacy, in the largest sense of the word.3° 

The prince Napoleon’s work on the Correspondance, 
whatever its ideological or personal motivations, was 
above all based on rigorous archival research. He eagerly 
accepted the project and declared his devotion to por- 
traying his uncle’s “most intimate thoughts,” immersing 
himself in the Imperial Archives and vowing to take pub- 
lic opinion as “history’s confidant.”3! The prince’s expe- 
rience in the Archives and the scholarly, political, and fa- 
milial concerns that informed his research convinced him 
of the power of the institution as the locus of family and 
governmental secrets as well as national history. Philo- 
sophically, then, he was in absolute agreement with 
Laborde’s pronouncements on the importance of the Ar- 
chives to mediate between government and the nation. 
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Confusion reigned, however, over the question of the 
prince’s place in the regime of publicity that negotiated 
between nation and state. It was unclear whether the 
prince should be considered a citizen-historian, an official 
on government business, or a member of the Bonaparte 
dynasty in search of family history (a history that just 
happened to coincide with that of the French nation). Ini- 
tially refused entry to the Archives without the special 
order of the Maréchal Vaillant, the prince complained 
bitterly to the emperor. Access had been granted to his as- 
sistant and many others on previous occasions, so it 
seemed especially absurd in the case of the prince, who 
under the emperor’s auspices had “not only the right, but 
the duty” to do research in the Archives.3? In fact, 
Laborde had challenged the prince on the terrain of fam- 
ily privacy. Citing the principle of paternal privilege, the 
director suggested that he could not treat the emperor dif- 
ferently from ordinary subjects. In the case of family 
members seeking information on ancestors, especially in- 
formation for publication, Laborde explained that it was 
the practice at the Archives to ask permission from the 
head of that family for such research to proceed.33 

Throughout its history, access to the Archives was no- 
toriously difficult to negotiate, and even given Laborde’s 
regime of “liberal publicité” this remained the rule under 
the Second Empire.34 Since the original Revolutionary leg- 
islation, public access to the central Archives had been 
limited by many factors, if not by law. The lack of a pub- 
lic reading room until 1847 might account for what is 
perceived of as a “lack of interest” (only seven scholarly 
researchers presented themselves at the Archives between 
1804 and 1816).35 “Lack of interest,” however, obscured 
the fact that history was not yet fixated on archival re- 
search as a hallmark of professional, objective scholar- 
ship, as the Archives had not yet attained its scholarly 
stature.3° Regimes preceding the Second Empire had an 
ambivalent, discretionary relationship to researchers, and, 
despite Guizot’s and Michelet’s investment in the Archives 
and history, interest in the Archives was intermittent at 
best. Even the opening of the public reading room was ac- 
companied by a decree that restricted research possibili- 
ties.37 The twinning of legal limitation and the possibility 
of increased accessibility stood as an acknowledgment of 
the potential problems posed by public access and public 
discourse. 

The central Archives were not peculiar in their restric- 
tions on access. Other archival depositories throughout 
the nation were also subject to tight regulation, and 
historians were variously barred from or permitted entry 
to the vast documentary treasures they held; for instance, 


the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was con- 
sidered especially ungenerous with its holdings.3* The 
central Imperial Archives, however, was a public and 
state institution. Public interest, if not access, was in- 
scribed in its identity, making the question of publicity 
especially problematic, especially in the face of increas- 
ing demand for and interest in historical materials that 
spoke to (or for) the history of the nation.39 The Archives 
were placed squarely in the purview of the public under 
the Second Empire by virtue of legislation outlining the 
first official reorganization of the Archives since the leg- 
islation of 7 Messidor (tenth month of the Revolutionary 
calendar) (June 25, 1794), the decree of December 22, 
1855, and attendant regulations of 1856. This decree 
specifically defined the Archives of the Empire as the in- 
stitution charged with holding “documents of public in- 
terest” whose conservation was deemed “useful.”4° The 
regulations broached the subject of public access but did 
little to define its substance. The decrees of 1855 and 
1856 made no specific reference to who might enjoy this 
general right or privilege beyond remarking that certain 
individuals—public functionaries, members of the Insti- 
tute, established scholars and archivists—were to receive 
immediate attention to their archival requests and 
prompt explanations if a request were refused.+! Al- 
though the state would remain custodian and gatekeeper 
of this depository of public interest, this legislation 
nonetheless positioned the Archives as an institution at 
the nexus of the public and the state. 

The unspoken and debatable practice that obstructed 
the prince’s research spoke to the limits of the decreed 
publicité, and other regulations seemed equally arbitrary 
and unevenly applied. According to article 35 of the 1856 
archival regulations, requests were to be made for specific 
documents or series of documents. Researchers could not 
simply peruse the Archives’ holdings at will. This galled 
the prince, who wondered how an employee of the Ar- 
chives could possibly divine the documentary needs of 
every individual author. Not only was this practice coun- 
terintuitive, it was a sign of the backwardness of the Im- 
perial Archives. In all the archives of the world, the prince 
claimed, none presented such an obstacle. Moreover, even 
the famously unwelcoming War and Foreign Affairs Ar- 
chives had opened its holdings to the prince’s imperial 
research.4? 

These initial obstacles to access were eventually 
cleared, and the prince came to understand the power of 
the Archives as the arbiter of historical truth, if only be- 
cause his encounter with documents drove home the im- 
portance of this truth to the legitimacy of his family’s 
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claims to power. The Archives were a crucial institution 
because, as he put it simply, “History will search the Ar- 
chives for its documents.”43 Rather than the historian 
discovering the historical truth in documents found in 
the Archives, history preceded and determined this truth 
and searched only for evidence that made sense to it, 
rather than of it. These were not merely abstractions for 
the prince: they were words he practiced as well as 
preached in his work on the Correspondance. This phi- 
losophy would also guide his dealings with the Archives 
and the prescriptions of publicité that both circum- 
scribed and underpinned his own research and writing. 
History, in this case the triumph of Bonapartism, de- 
pended for its life on the workings of its Archives. 

Although he began his research as a champion of ac- 
cess and critic of the central Archives’ outmoded ob- 
structive practices, the prince quickly came to distrust 
the more liberal access he seemed to support. While pre- 
paring the Correspondance for publication, the prince 
put together a plan for the reorganization of the Ar- 
chives and became a scrupulous editor and gatekeeper 
of Napoleon’s memory. If he described the public as a 
“confidant,” this was only in documents for public con- 
sumption—his mistrust was evidenced in his choice to 
deliver a less than complete correspondence, and mani- 
fest in his dealings with government. The prince’s 
change of heart was perhaps motivated by what he saw 
as an unprecedented explosion of “hostile works,” his- 
tories critical of the Empire, based on archival docu- 
ments.44 His list included a work that reproduced pa- 
pers of foreign affairs; an article on the Pope’s captivity 
by Pére Augustin Theiner (who was apparently granted 
access to papers in the Archives that were in an enve- 
lope marked “not to be communicated to anyone with- 
out special order”);45 the case of the Prussian scholar 
Sybel, who was allowed to “leaf through documents at 
his leisure”;46 and a work by the historian Joseph- 
Bernard-Othenin d’Haussonville on the Empire and the 
Church.47 


LP Affaire d’Haussonville 


There was indeed a surfeit of critical works from the likes 
of Marx and Michelet, but the Baron d’Haussonville, his- 
torian of the First Empire and eminent critic of the Sec- 
ond, posed a particular threat to the imperial regime.48 If 
Pierre Lanfrey’s polemical Histoire de Napoleon (1867) 
painted a more unflattering picture of its subject and gar- 
nered a lion’s share of the public’s attention, it was Haus- 


sonville’s more rigorous histories that worried the Em- 
pire. The first volume of Haussonville’s critically ac- 
claimed L’Eglise Romaine et le Premier Empire appeared 
in 1867, along with a series of articles in the Revue des 
deux mondes. In these works, Haussonville staked his 
own claim on Napoleon Bonaparte’s memory, implicitly 
criticizing the prince’s official version.49 Haussonville’s 
history included citations of letters that were conspicu- 
ously missing from the official “complete” Correspon- 
dance. These editorial liberties begged the question of the 
government’s role in protecting and producing the na- 
tion’s memory. They also impugned the Bonapartes’ will- 
ingness, as guardians of both patrimony and present pol- 
itics, to cede personal whim to public interest. 

Haussonville used the Imperial Archives as a source, 
but more importantly as a challenge, to the illegitimate 
exercise of power in Louis Napoleon’s France.5° L’ affaire 
d'Haussonville, as it came to be known, confronted 
the Empire and its Archives with limits of its control over 
historical information. Haussonville’s publications dragged 
the question of publicity into the public sphere, as they 
threatened the Empire’s historical integrity at the moment 
the Archives most loudly proclaimed its transparency. Ar- 
chival policies and procedures were immediately re- 
viewed with an eye toward limiting such damage in the 
future. Published scholarship proved particularly vexing, 
for histories based on rigorous archival research were dif- 
ficult to attack. Censorship grew increasingly question- 
able because the Empire had moved toward its so-called 
liberal phase and Louis Napoleon was an avid patron, 
even producer, of historical works.5! Well-mobilized ar- 
chival evidence put many works beyond the pale of impe- 
rial intervention. The only solution, the prince insisted, 
was to strike before such publications could even be pre- 
pared.5? Official action would need to be taken, quickly 
and quietly, within the walls of the Archives. 

Work on the Correspondance thus gave birth to an 
equally important, if much less public, imperial history 
project. In his construction of the memory of Napoleon 
Bonaparte “as he would like to appear to posterity,” the 
prince set out on an almost obsessive quest to change the 
administration, structure, and function of the Archives.53 
Publicity, as the cornerstone of imperial archival policy, 
became the focus of official critical attention. In past 
regimes the most sensitive documents had, according to 
the prince’s findings, been locked up in a separate secre- 
tariat section. Centralization, and the imperial push for 
public access, threatened to expose these secrets. Despite 
the need to welcome scholars into the institution, the po- 
tential of handing over government documents to actively 
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hostile forces was a ridiculous risk. As the prince noted, 
“even the best of all governments could be dragged be- 
fore posterity and discredited by history if it revealed its 
secrets.”54 To ensure the greatest care of the written 
traces of government business was a matter of political 
necessity. 

The dilemma that emerged in the context of publicity, 
however, was how both to protect and publicize these 
documents that were legally held in the name of public 
interest. The prince argued that a separation between ar- 
chives for the public and archives for the sovereign and 
his family was necessary for the Bonaparte dynasty to 
protect its legitimacy and legacy. The Imperial Archives 
itself held evidence that there was ample precedent for 
this division. The prince noted that the governments of 
the First Empire, the Restoration, and the July Monarchy 
each understood the importance of this separation. Par- 
ticularly zealous in this regard was the July Monarchy, 
which destroyed a number of unflattering documents in- 
cluding correspondence with Napoleon I, information 
on Bonapartist or republican conspiracies, and police pa- 
pers.55 The prince was unfazed by the consequences of 
this destruction of documents for the integrity of his 
uncle’s memory. The possible denaturing of Napoleon’s 
legacy was outweighed by the threats the papers con- 
jured in political fantasies. 

That these regimes that sequestered their secrets were 
(literally) history did not seem to matter to the prince, 
who did not explicitly connect their downfall to their ar- 
chival policy. He did, however, recognize that it would be 
impossible to acknowledge publicly the sequestration of 
Napoleon’s documentary memory to family, rather than 
national, interest and property. The link between politi- 
cal authority and the Archives was a clear one for the 
prince: the Archives were as much administrative appa- 
ratus as historical patrimony, and these functions were 
necessarily intertwined. The Archives’ publicity was both 
a political necessity and a potential liability, and it was 
clearly in the interest of imperial politics to not only keep 
these Archives secret, but also to intervene in their con- 
tents. Thus, any solution taken on the potential problems 
posed by the institution required subtle maneuvering 
rather than bold usurpation. Eschewing a more radical 
solution that would baldly divide secret state and Bona- 
parte family documents from the public Archives, the 
prince advised instead a quiet revolution, purging the 
staff and reorganizing the institution “without any pub- 
licity.” The genius of this solution was precisely that it 
did not call public attention to the internal reform, leav- 
ing the Archives in honest and devoted hands. The prince 


himself planned to oversee the triage of certain “family” 
papers and asked the emperor to request that the entire 
series be sent for him to examine, in order to exercise his 
political prerogative—in the name of “family” honor— 
to intervene in the nation’s history.5¢ 

Other critics found fault not with the structure of the 
Archives but with its staff. The archivist could be either 
a political menace or a crucial tool, destroying or main- 
taining the order of papers and politics in the Archives. 
Minister Vaillant argued that the physical and functional 
separation between state secret and public history in past 
regimes was not sufficient to guarantee the maintenance 
of this order; rather, the archivist was entrusted with 
maintaining this separation.57 The archivists of the de- 
pository were, in previous regimes, purely administrative 
employees, and the bureaucratic nature of their position 
protected the secrets in the Archives. Vaillant explained 
that these men, unlike their Second Empire counterparts, 
were “not concerned with history or politics” and had 
no use for the papers in their care other than what duty 
required. The problems that had arisen under the Second 
Empire thus were seen to have less to do with con- 
tentious claims to speak for history than with unruly em- 
ployees. The current Archives’ staff was according to 
Vaillant made up of scholars who had ties to scholarly 
associations and who perhaps “courted publicity a little 
too much.” 58 If this type of archivist—a scholar, inter- 
ested in history or politics—was the problem, the solu- 
tion would be to staff the archives with functionaries 
who treated their work as a purely administrative affair. 

Vaillant’s fantasies of pre-imperial Archives staffed by 
detached archivist functionaries belied the more compli- 
cated history of French archival practice. Since the Rev- 
olution, the Archives’ staff was made up primarily of 
lawyers with a keen interest in both politics and history. 
Indeed, the highest positions in the archival hierarchy 
were considered plum political appointments. Archivists 
and other staff historically undermined attempts to rou- 
tinize their tasks, and superiors (including Laborde) con- 
stantly complained that these employees spent more time 
on personal scholarship than on archival duties.5? Vail- 
lant’s misreading of archival history, however, allowed 
him to ignore the deeper issues of archival politics, as he 
configured the problem as an easily solved personnel 
issue. Nevertheless, this solution required careful atten- 
tion to publicity. It was clear that authoritarian maneu- 
vers were out of the question if only because it would 
attract attention and might, as Vaillant put it, “elicit in- 
terpretations that it would be wise to prevent.” Echoing 
the prince’s earlier advice, an administrative move was 
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called for. The emperor would designate someone who 
would be charged to sort these documents and divide 
them into two parts: one that could be communicated, 
the other that would remain secret.© The political philos- 
ophy behind publicité was perfectly mirrored in this ad- 
ministrative maneuver. Choosing the right archivist 
would quietly do the work that a brutal prohibition could 
not. The new regime of Imperial Archives recognized the 
importance of public interest and public access, so much 
so that it fundamentally but secretly limited this access. 

This administrative solution was soon put to the test 
as Haussonville continued to press the integrity of the 
Archives’ promise of serving the interests of the public. 
On February 28, 1868, the historian went to the Ar- 
chives and requested documents for his continuing 
work on Napoleon’s dealings with the Vatican. Haus- 
sonville had come to the Archives to follow up on arti- 
cles in the Revue des deux mondes that revealed prob- 
lems in the Correspondance and had recently released a 
second volume of his history, raising alarms behind the 
reading room door. The emperor was warned the next 
day that there was still “danger in the house of La- 
borde.” A detailed list of the documents requested re- 
vealed his interests: some pertained to political surveil- 
lance by the police during the papal captivity (these had 
already been “abusively communicated,” according to a 
report), and other documents concerning the first em- 
peror’s ecclesiastical affairs. These papers were consid- 
ered particularly incendiary: the report on Haussonville 
suggested that there were no papers in the Archives as 
sensitive as the documents requested.°! 

The Archives were prepared for Haussonville’s visit. 
Despite the potential for conflict, the historian faced a re- 
vised archival regime that seemed to accommodate his 
wishes. Instead of turning Haussonville away or refusing 
him the right to see his documents, Laborde personally 
accepted the request, and Haussonville received a meas- 
ured official response. The slip of paper he submitted 
with his list of desired documents was returned to him 
with the simple legend: “NoT FOUND.” Surely the Ar- 
chives could not be blamed for sequestering documents 
they did not even hold or at least that could not be found. 

Despite these protocols, suspicions emerged among 
the prince and his allies that Haussonville had secretly 
received his desired documents with help from within the 
Archives. Attention turned to possible subversive ele- 
ments lurking in the Archives. Orleanist agents were 
imagined to have infiltrated the institution and under- 
mined the new regulations. A report hypothesized that, 
once removed from the watchful eye of other archivists, 


the documents had been given to Haussonville either by 
turncoat employees or even by Laborde himself. La- 
borde emphatically denied these accusations, claiming 
that he followed the policy to the letter. Despite his 
avowed devotion to liberal publicité, Laborde explained 
that he had intuitively understood the regime and prac- 
tices of secrecy that were only now being explicitly asked 
of him. According to his report, he had implemented 
them all along in Haussonville’s case, among others. For 
example, when Haussonville asked for the letters and re- 
ports of the Abbé Bernier, Laborde responded that noth- 
ing was found; however, he made sure that other re- 
quests were granted in order to avoid the criticism that 
the Empire might be “less liberal than previous govern- 
ments” in its archival access. These granted requests 
were first examined with great care as Laborde sorted 
through the requested documents, removing a number of 
pieces that were judged too sensitive.®3 

There were significant limits, however, to the Imperial 
Archives’ power to limit access to historical information. 
While complicated procedures and official directives 
might prevent a historian from viewing a particular doc- 
ument in the Imperial Archives, the archive available to 
historians far exceeded the limited central depository and 
its jurisdiction. There were other archival locations: 
Haussonville himself had remarked to Laborde that pa- 
pers he had seen in the Imperial Archives were of little in- 
terest compared to other archival depositories that the 
government maintained (against Laborde’s expressed 
wishes) and that provided documents more freely. Haus- 
sonville’s archive stretched even beyond the borders of 
France, for he had consulted documents at the British 
Museum and Records Office. In fact, Laborde argued, the 
centralization of all historical documents under the gaze 
of the imperial archivist would do much to prevent such 
breaches in the future.*¢ Beyond these official deposito- 
ries, historians could look to published histories and doc- 
ument collections, prepared under the auspices of previ- 
ous governments whose boundaries of publicity were 
drawn under different ideological and political pressures. 
Laborde reminded the emperor that the documents com- 
municated to Haussonville had been submitted to schol- 
arly scrutiny in earlier regimes, especially those commu- 
nicated to, and copied by, Adolphe Thiers, who used 
them for his work on the First Empire.*5 These archival 
documents thus had been moved into the public domain, 
perhaps hastily due to the political climate at the time, re- 
moving the Archives’ responsibility for the information 
contained therein. 

Laborde’s characterization of the limited influence of 
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the Imperial Archives in the scholarly universe of the Sec- 
ond Empire seems to contradict his call to let the “light 
of history” shine beyond once impenetrable Archives. 
This could be read as a simple defensive strategy in the 
face of criticism, proof that Laborde’s politics (or per- 
sonal comfort) trumped his commitment to scholarship. 
This apparent reversal, however, is not inconsistent with 
his calls for accessible archives. Laborde’s position only 
appears contradictory if historical scholarship is consid- 
ered a domain apart from the realm of politics. At this 
moment in the Archives’ history, the relationship be- 
tween historical research and politics was being renego- 
tiated under pressure. While hardly a revolution from 
below, publicité recognized that authority and power de- 
rived from a complex web of relations that tied govern- 
ment to its subjects: public access to information about 
government and its past, the right to publish scholarship 
and political criticism, and the rights of the individual to 
privacy that varied when the private person entered pub- 
lic service, be it Napoleon (and his correspondence) or 
an archivist at work in the Archives. 

The Imperial Archives was therefore an institution 
fraught with ambiguity and uncertainty, but scholars and 
statesmen ignored or denied this instability. Scholars 
needed the Archives, with their official imprimatur and 
privileged contents, to buttress professional claims to ob- 
jective histories; the Empire needed the Archives to serve 
as the terrain of scientific history (if only insofar as those 
histories jibed with imperial interests) to protect its own 
claims to protect national patrimony. The fact of this in- 
tertwining of scholarship and politics, however, threat- 
ened to undermine the Archives’ claims and the work of 
state and scholar at the same time. Liberal scholarship 
and liberal politics were both predicated on the notion of 
an individual, objective man freely entering the space of 
the Archives (or the polity, or the market) to arrive inde- 
pendently at, and eventually disseminate, the truth about 
history. Any relationship to evidence (and the state) had 
to be seen as objective and therefore unmediated by per- 
sonal or political interests, in order for scholars or gov- 
ernment to refer to the Archives.®* This was especially 
true in the context of an increasingly professionalized 
study of history that required both archival evidence and 
an objective relationship to this evidence as a new foun- 
dation for its authority. 

Ironically, it was the demands of rigorous historical 
practice—the use of archival evidence, the citing of 
sources—that brought the breaches of imperial archival 
policy to the attention of the government. While this 
practice invited other scholars to consult the same docu- 


ments to draw their own conclusions as to the validity of 
a particular argument, it nevertheless created the condi- 
tions for the impossibility of this act. By alerting the very 
government that had expressly hidden them (or did not 
in fact have knowledge of their existence), the terms of 
access within the Archives could be retooled to prevent 
further trespass. A response of “not found” suggested 
that a document might have been lost to history (or at 
least its study), but not necessarily to the state. The Em- 
pire’s protocols of publicité, however, did not mark a re- 
actionary departure. Although decidedly undemocratic, 
this response was absolutely consonant with the Ar- 
chives’ status as a politically central institution as well as 
with post-Revolutionary French archival practice. 

Whatever the merits of Laborde’s solution, his ideo- 
logical fitness, or the truth of his statement, the affaire 
d'Haussonville spelled the end of Laborde’s otherwise il- 
lustrious tenure at the Imperial Archives. Laborde was 
retired to the Sénat in May of 1868, avoiding the public 
scandal of dismissal. The new director general, chosen in 
this period of embattlement verging on paranoia, was Al- 
fred Maury, ironically also known as the first director of 
the Archives Nationales of the Third Republic. Maury 
had collaborated with Napoleon III on his abortive His- 
tory of Julius Caesar project; thus his historical scholar- 
ship, at least, had imperial approval. 


Evidence in the Press 


Installing a new director did not immediately prevent 
new and more incendiary revelations, as Haussonville 
continued to present the Empire and its Archives with 
new challenges. In August of 1868, the Revue published 
yet another in the series of Haussonville’s studies of the 
Empire’s dealings with the Pope. This article posed new 
problems as it reproduced entire missives in print, effec- 
tively entering officially sequestered material into the 
public Archives. An internal memo judged this new tac- 
tic as a break with a tacit understanding over the use of 
evidence. Haussonville, putting aside what was officially 
called “propriety,” cited not only the text of official let- 
ters but also, and most embarrassingly, a note that had 
been attached to the letters in question: “this letter is not 
to be inserted in the correspondence of Napoleon I.”%7 
The official response revealed that, despite a battery 
of official decrees explicitly regulating access to and use 
of the Imperial Archives, the relationship between the 
state and the historian in the institution worked accord- 
ing to a set of unspoken rules of conduct. Haussonville 
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had not broken any law, but his breach of propriety of 
archival comportment nonetheless raised the issue of 
what concerned officials at first approached as a question 
of right [droit]. An investigation questioned whether an 
author had the right to cite state papers “that could not 
have been officially communicated to him;” the report 
asked if there could be a right to publish a treaty or se- 
cret diplomatic note, publicly claiming that the docu- 
ment existed, but without providing proof in print. Such 
abstract questions, it was decided, could only be an- 
swered in the realm of law, and that was an unbearably 
public arena. Thus the issue of rights was tabled.%* 

If law meant a public acknowledgment of the tacit re- 
lationship between the good historian and the state in the 
Archives, publicité required a different solution. Inge- 
niously, Maury shifted emphasis from the notion of au- 
thorial right, which would have involved tarrying in the 
courts, to the more discreet world of administration and 
the question of the “duty” of employees of the state. The 
argument followed that, if indeed Haussonville had a 
right to cite nonpublished, secret documents; the onus 
would then fall to those “employees of the state that de- 
livered these documents to him, documents that should re- 
main secret and whose safekeeping was confided to their 
honor.” If the propriety of historians was beyond the ken 
of archival regulation, the honor of archivist was surely 
the Empire’s business. The archivists had evidently be- 
trayed their duty and therefore the state (and by impli- 
cation the nation) that engaged them.®? The move from 
rights of the author to duty of the archivist illuminated the 
terms of the state-citizen contract. The state could not be 
seen as acting against the nation: it was in the exercise of 
a citizen’s duty to the state that rights could be restricted, 
but also therefore granted, to the citizens of the nation.7° 
Again, the Archives could be at once public and secret, but 
only within the bounds of a particular politics. The status 
of the Archives depended on the power of the state to 
define the public and its interest, hence the threat posed by 
public discussions of the terms of access to the Archives. 

Thus, the threat Haussonville posed was not that he 
revealed secrets from the past that undermined the legiti- 
macy of imperial government, but that his work exposed 
the Empire’s claims to public Archives, in the largest 
sense of the term, as false. This was especially evident in 
the very public discussion of his most damaging work, the 
third volume of his L’Eglise Romaine et le Premier Em- 
pire, its documentary evidence as important as its narra- 
tive content in piquing public interest. In late October 
1868, the Journal de Paris heralded the publication, cit- 
ing the appearance of several of Napoleon’s letters that 


had not made it into the official Correspondance.7' Other 
newspapers picked up this story in the coming days, no- 
tably Le Temps and the Journal des Débats, spreading the 
news of the publication that gave lie to the prince’s pre- 
tensions. Reviews reproduced passages from two reports 
by the prince that highlighted his editorial hubris. A 
quote taken from the report that announced the release of 
the Correspondance reiterated the tie between memory, 
history, publicity, and government: “We submit the mem- 
ory of Napoleon I to the following challenge—to expose 
the acts of his government to the light of day, discovering 
the secret of his most intimate thoughts. What govern- 
ment has revealed itself to history with such complete 
frankness?”7? This pretension to transparency particu- 
larly galled the reviewers. The Journal des Débats opined, 
“The pride that breathes in this language is” (and here is 
the sting of the critique) “most legitimate, provided that 
the facts respond to the words.”73 Legitimate pride, un- 
like the rhetorical, historical, and legal fictions that 
propped up the second Bonaparte regime, rested on the 
consonance of statement and fact. 

The prince’s words rang particularly hollow given the 
documents in question—up to fourteen letters regarding 
the papal captivity, most expressing Napoleon’s frustra- 
tion with the Pope’s intransigence. Prévost-Paradol, the 
outspoken liberal editor of the Journal des Débats, took 
the prince to task in its pages: “Were these letters insigni- 
ficant to history, or filled with thoughts so intimate that 
the public would have nothing to see here, or were they 
compromising to a family name?” he asked. The answer, 
according to Prévost-Paradol’s reading of the documents, 
was no: the letters were “of a purely historical interest, 
written in the tone the emperor habitually used when he 
had a complaint.” Not surprisingly, some found sinister 
motives for the documents’ absence, the Journal imag- 
ining that the prince often “recoiled in the face of the 
‘intimate thoughts’” of his uncle, suggesting these omis- 
sions implied the existence of many more.74 

Le Temps weighed in with a particularly interesting 
line of criticism: praising Haussonville for his work and 
chastising the prince for shoddy scholarship, the paper fo- 
cused on the prince’s curious editorial judgments. The 
paper acknowledged that the prince perhaps omitted 
these documents in his attempt to interpret Napoleon’s 
will, that the omissions were made, “and substantial ones 
at that,” because the publishers believed it was their duty 
“to reveal Napoleon to posterity as he himself would 
want to appear.” However, the choice of letters, even if 
this restraint was accepted, was curious. Le Temps found 
that the documents published “reveal nothing that is not 
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in perfect conformity with the emperor’s already familiar 
character.”75 This was the crux of the prince’s miscalcula- 
tion: although he was correct about the power of history 
(especially the figure of Napoleon) in the nation’s imagi- 
nation, he had overestimated the damaging effects of the 
Archives’ contents. This “perfect conformity” of public 
imagination and the content of the state’s Archives (what 
could be a better expression of the imperial ideal of the 
nation?) made the prince’s intervention insulting and, 
more importantly, illegitimate. 

The prince’s protection of dynastic memory against the 
interests of national history was publicly revealed. The 
anxiety that drove his censorship seemed to be unfath- 
omable, his mistrust of his audience seen as a sign of his 
arrogance. Calling the absence of the documents from the 
Correspondance “inexplicable,” Le Temps called for a 
new edition.” The Journal des Débats wholeheartedly 
agreed, remarking on the “service” that Haussonville had 
rendered to the public and the commission, though it 
imagined that the historian would be too humble to ac- 
cept it.77 The modest author had served the public, the 
public archive (if not the official depository) was the 
richer for his efforts, and the conceit of imperial history 
was duly exposed. 

Faced with yet another public challenge to its author- 
ity and integrity, the Archives’ new administration con- 
sidered its options within the limits of publicité. Again 
the new director general needed to devise a solution to 
quell imperial discontent with the Archives’ administra- 
tion and to stem the flow of information from the Ar- 
chives to the public. Reiterating his aversion to public 
scrutiny, Maury firmly stated that “the evil is done, an 
inquest will fix nothing,” preferring to let the archivists 
go about their daily business of serving the administra- 
tion of the state rather than treating them as suspects in 
a political drama. The director moved away from the 
earlier systemic, historical analyses of the Archives and 
their function and instead treated the problem as the re- 
sult of a transient act of poor judgment on the part of the 
former director general. Laborde, according to Maury, 
acted imprudently but not maliciously.77 Maury was 
most concerned, however, that Haussonville had given 
the code of the documents (publicizing their existence 
and thus clearing the path for public requests). To solve 
this archival problem, Maury turned to the archival evi- 
dence, reading the texts that Haussonville had published 
against the letters in the Archives to understand the ex- 
tent of the damage. Comparing the documents commu- 
nicated to Haussonville to passages quoted in print, 
Maury concluded that there was enough evidence to sug- 


gest that Haussonville had indeed enjoyed access to the 
Archives’ copies of the letters. 

Access, however, did not guarantee accuracy, for there 
were telling discrepancies between the documents held 
by the Archives and Haussonville’s published versions. 
Although Haussonville’s texts were “generally exact,” 
Maury found them to contain noticeable variations in 
phrasing, additions, and omissions. These differences 
suggested the possibility that Haussonville had either seen 
the originals and quickly and sloppily copied them or had 
instead been handed unfaithful copies. Either way, there 
was an archivist to blame. The passages were generally 
convincing, as there was enough evidence to suggest that 
these documents were authoritative. Despite the inaccu- 
racies their style was consistent with Napoleon’s, as in- 
dicated by the reviews. Haussonville’s copies in fact shed 
a gentler light on Napoleon than the archival version. 
Maury found Haussonville’s emperor “more elegant, 
more correct.”79 

The implications of these incongruities—for Haus- 
sonville, for the Imperial Archives, for history—went 
without remark in the search for a solution to the Em- 
pire’s problems with archival access. However, Maury’s 
nonchalance, like Laborde’s seemingly paradoxical com- 
mitment to historical truth and embrace of government 
control over access to that truth, suggests that this was a 
formative period in the history of archival knowledge. 
The Archives were hardly the sole arbiters of historical 
truth, despite professional historians’ increasing reliance 
on official national depositories to police its limits. The 
Empire, however, was obsessed with the Haussonville af- 
fair for a different reason. Haussonville’s attack on 
Napoleon’s memory was troubling, but more signifi- 
cantly his work threatened to reveal the fiction of the 
Empire’s claims to speak for national history in the na- 
tion’s present—what Ernst Renan would later describe as 
a “daily plebiscite.”8° Thus the Imperial Archives stood 
not just as a storehouse of national memory, but as a 
symbol of France’s history of conflict over this memory. 

Coming to a final verdict on the Haussonville affair, 
Maury seemed to grasp both the power of the Archives as 
a national symbol and possibilities of publicity that had 
escaped his predecessor. In his final analysis, Maury’s po- 
litically expedient reading of the Archives’ past inge- 
niously placed the Imperial Archives outside of politics 
and history.*' L’affaire d’Haussonville could be treated as 
an anomalous particularity chalked up to personal moti- 
vations and mistakes rather than as a systemic ill from 
which broad lessons could be drawn about the power of 
the Archives to negotiate the relationship between state 
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and citizen. Maury solved the problem quietly, describing 
his actions in a postscript to a personal letter to the em- 
peror: “I am in the process of locking up, under special 
order, several sensitive documents that I have put 
aside.”®? An archival, administrative solution was again in 
place. The Archives’ public face would remain the mod- 
ern, accessible institution devoted to research and the in- 
terests of the nation, while its internal workings were 
geared to protecting this image as fiercely as it protected 
the secrets of government. 


Conclusion 


In the Third Republic, the official documentation of the 
Correspondance and affaire d’Haussonville could be 
accessed and read by historians in the Archives. In 1897, 
Léon Lecestre, an archivist in the administrative section, 
published a volume of letters omitted from the so-called 
complete correspondence. In his prefatory remarks, 
Lecestre explained in a footnote that the second emperor 
had officially suppressed some of the documents 
within.®3 As well as providing an important corrective in 
print, Lecestre invited historians of the first Empire to 
consult the Archives Nationales in their new “liberal 
regime.”°4 In 1902 Eugène Welvert read the Haus- 
sonville case as the triumph of the liberal, objective his- 
torian-citizen’s faith in truth and history over the state’s 
improper exercise of particularism and family privi- 
lege.85 The refusal of documents to Haussonville and his 
subsequent vindication in the press could indeed be read 
as a lesson in good government. 

In these works, the relationship between the historian 
and the Imperial Archives stood for the perverse relation- 
ship between citizen and state in the Second Empire and 
its correction in the Third Republic. Haussonville con- 
fronted the limits imposed by an illegitimate govern- 
ment, expressed in restriction of access to the Archives. 
The state’s intervention in the work of the historian, and 
its own attempts to produce historical work, was evi- 
dence of the Empire’s unjust inversion of the relationship 
of politics to scholarship. When this injustice was re- 
dressed in the press, truth was eventually served. Rigor- 
ous historical practice won out as part of a vigorous civil 
society, and the Empire eventually fell. Moreover, Le- 
cestre and Welvert could be seen as living and working 
proof of the Third Republic’s liberality in archival (and 
by extension political) matters. Historical truth had 
finally found its vindication in the proper relationship of 
state to citizen. 


Looking at the history of the Archives through the lens 
of publicity suggests that the workings of power within 
and without this institution were more complicated. One 
place where nascent democracy could be (and, for the 
Empire, had to be) squelched was within an institution 
historically and legally situated at the crossroads of the 
public and government—the Imperial Archives. Because 
of the special nature of the institution, however, the Em- 
pire could not simply close the Archives. Publicity limited 
its range of possible solutions as it offered novel ways of 
skirting old problems. Ironically, however, it was the very 
requirement of publicity that made public access an even 
more remote possibility. The Empire’s response privileged 
the exercise of administrative rather than traditional po- 
litical power, and it pushed the question of access and Ar- 
chives further away from their revolutionary roots—as 
potential tools for a historically and politically informed 
(and thus powerful) citizenry. 

Changes in archival policy came from and were con- 
strained by the increasing cultural capital of the Archives 
as a seat of national history and memory and by the 
power of this history to define what counted as the na- 
tion. However, just as conflicting “memories” of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte might have made for inaccurate histories 
(for of course both the prince and Haussonville took lib- 
erties), documents and policy could only make sense 
from within this fundamentally cultural and political 
framework. Anticipating Renan, the Imperial Archives 
could be seen as that place where the nation of “conver- 
gent facts” confronted the equally constitutive process of 
conflicting interpretation.** 

As this essay suggests, the Archives were indeed as sat- 
urated with historical and political significance as with 
historical and political information. The Imperial Ar- 
chives, however, did not passively contain the evidence 
necessary for legitimate politics or objective histories, 
nor did the shape of the institution merely reflect easily 
recognizable political interests. The lens of publicity al- 
lows us to view the Imperial Archives as an institution 
constituted in complex, contested histories and compli- 
cated politics—an institution that also actively helped 
shape the boundaries of the politically possible and the 
historically legible.87 
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n a keynote address given to the Spring 2000 Midwest 
Archives Conference meeting (hereafter Sawyer Semi- 
nar), Francis Blouin set out the founding principles for 
this seminar as a dialogue between historians and other 
scholars, and the archivists who maintain documentary 
collections for research use. As became clear from the 
seminar conversations that ensued, the concept of “ar- 
chive” has a broader range of definitions than those of us 
who are practitioners in the field might have imagined. 
What also became clear was that the archivist’s role in the 
maintenance of this documentation was not at all clear. 
Many of the participants, citing the derivation of the 
term archives “from the Latin archivuum, ‘residence of 
the magistrate,” appeared to conflate past and present ac- 
cessibility of archival documentation. For many, the con- 
cept of archives was a purely theoretical one: “In cultural 
theory, ‘the archive’ is endowed with a capital “A,” is figu- 
rative, and leads elsewhere. It may represent neither mate- 
rial site nor a set of documents. Rather it may serve as a 
strong metaphor for any corpus of selective forgettings 
and collections,” wrote one participant. The singular lack 
of interest in the realities of current archival practice and 
theory was demonstrated by the lack of attendance by 
these scholars at later seminar sessions on archival topics. 
Most disturbing, however, were statements such as 
“Foucault [in his Archaeology of Knowledge] provoca- 
tively warned [that] the archive is neither the sum of all 
texts that a culture preserves nor those institutions that 
allow for that record and preservation.”' It is a useful 
warning to current archivists that such a perception still 
exists. We are only too aware that, through selection and 
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other factors affecting the availability of texts for collec- 
tion, we house only a fraction of history’s documents. 
Archivists also assume, perhaps naively, that our re- 
searchers have always subjected these texts to scrutiny 
and skepticism as to their meanings and origins. 

At the same time, Blouin and others challenged archi- 
vists with the “need to become more self-aware of our 
role as mediators . . . between records creators and 
records repositories, between archives and users, between 
conceptions of the past and extant documentation.”* 

While I absolutely believe that the archivist has 
agency in the research process, I would characterize it in- 
stead as a consultancy, and myself as a partner in re- 
search.3 I will explain this more fully later in this essay. 

First, however, I have found that the fluidity of the con- 
cept of archives, among those who use archival documents 
but do not claim archivist as a profession, is quite discon- 
certing. I believe a brief digression about the purpose of 
keeping archives is in order. I hope to show that much of 
what characterizes what I consider to be an archives also 
highlights the contributions that I, as a reference archivist, 
bring to the research partnership: my knowledge of the 
breadth of the collections, the nature of recordkeeping, 
and the contextual information that gives documents their 
“sreater than the sum of their parts” meaning. 


The Repeatable Experiment 


Elizabeth Yakel, in her article “Thinking Inside and Out- 
side the Boxes: Archival Reference Services at the Close of 
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the Twentieth Century,” has put it most succinctly: “The 
enduring value of archives is partly that certain records 
can be continuing sources of knowledge.”4 While this may 
no longer be the scholar’s concept of archives, it is the 
foundation of all that the archivist works toward: the col- 
lection and description of documents to be universally 
available for study by anyone. The corollary most appli- 
cable to the reference archivist is that these documents 
should not be changed by their use but remain available 
for future generations to study, to use to gain new insights, 
and to make further comparisons. 

While some very real criticisms can be leveled at the 
varied processes of collecting over time, there are two 
distinct concepts here: whether every documentary col- 
lection is necessarily incomplete, and whether anything 
can be an archive. 

Blouin notes that “instead of directing the process of 
uncovering the past through available fragments, the ar- 
chive is subordinated as one contested element in a vari- 
ety of tangible and nontangible elements that help con- 
struct a sense, an image, a theory, or a representation of 
a particular past.”5 So, are we all archivists of our own 
archives? That does cast a different light on the guide- 
lines for archival use: respect original order, remove 
nothing from the repository, maintain an emphasis on 
preservation and provenance. An archival repository at- 
tempts to guarantee that all researchers’ experience with 
a collection of documents will begin with the same avail- 
able set—regardless of which collections they select or 
what conclusions they may draw from each collection. 
Other archives are, in our terms, ephemeral or inconsis- 
tent, or harder to access, or subject to interpretation by 
a donor still in control of the collection. All facts may be 
facts, all social memory useful, and all understandings 
valid. But, if I can’t follow a set of citations and examine 
what was used to come to the conclusions, then there 
will always be just one interpretation of that fact or un- 
derstanding. Archivists strive to make just the opposite 
possible. 

Indeed, there is an implied responsibility of the archi- 
vist to guarantee, or at least be able to explain or ap- 
praise, the evidential value of documents retained by an 
archives. There is no question that many experiences re- 
main undocumented. For the past several decades it has 
been a major aim of archivists, many educated at the 
same time as the new social historian, to seek out this 
more ephemeral documentation and enrich their collec- 
tions with a broader view of society. But, once the docu- 
ments were located (or even created, in the case of the 
growing body of oral history collections), they became 


part of the archives. As such, their keepers were charged 
with the dual responsibilities of making them widely 
known and available—and guaranteeing that they re- 
mained the way they were found, unaltered and identical 
for each researcher. 

A postmodernist approach might decree that all 
meanings derived from our collections are valid and use- 
ful. But the archivist still feels a responsibility to impart 
the original constructs—old meanings of words or con- 
textual realities that obtained when the documents were 
created—for the interested researcher. 

This brings us back to the concept of mediation, and 
the role of the reference archivist. I should clarify, first, 
that there are many ways in which archivists mediate 
between documentation and researcher. Deciding how to 
focus a collection, what to collect, which portions of a 
collection to preserve, and arranging and describing these 
materials for public use all inherently shape the user’s per- 
ceptions of their research topic. In this essay, however, I 
will focus on the mediated experience of the reference in- 
teraction. Whether this happens face to face or in a digi- 
tal environment, attitudes, intentions, and awareness can 
entirely change what the researcher discovers and 
whether he or she is successful in locating all the archival 
sources that will be useful for the project undertaken. 


Dragon at the Gate? 


I am very aware that archivists and researchers often 
play adversarial roles. Some of this comes from miscon- 
ceptions about who makes access decisions and how, and 
a distaste for what seem like too many, or too capricious, 
sets of rules. Some of it also comes from a sense of own- 
ership, not shared with the researcher, which I have ob- 
served in too many of my colleagues. When I was at the 
MIT Archives, the archivist told us of her predecessor, 
who had carefully collected the files from an institute- 
wide committee on academic values. But, when the fac- 
ulty member who deposited those records came back to 
refer to them several months later, he was told, “Oh no. 
You can’t see those now. They’re in the archives.” Case 
closed. Needless to say, much of our challenge in ad- 
ministering the archives consisted of undoing this im- 
pression and encouraging use. 

One of the most important ways in which the reference 
archivist can mediate the experience of a researcher in the 
archives is to continue what one of my colleagues calls 
“the conversation.”® This is not a particularly startling 
concept, but it ensures that the mutually educational 
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process (“what are you finding?”/ “what does this say?”) 
continues unimpeded. 

The first step in mediation is to ensure that what can 
sometimes be an antagonistic relationship instead begins 
to build a research team. If the communication is bad, it 
often ensures that the rest of the research enterprise 
never even happens. Researchers come in to pick up a 
quick answer and then discover that it will be a long 
search process, and they must wait while items are re- 
trieved, one at a time, and they can’t copy things them- 
selves, and half the collections are in offsite storage. Em- 
powerment is actually a very helpful way to look at 
reference. Not wanting to look incompetent is as impor- 
tant a research motivator as creating research products 
such as getting an A on a paper or meeting a report dead- 
line. We see it on researchers’ faces as they walk in the 
door, we hear it in their defensive comments over the 
phone and e-mail. 

Archival researchers often begin their interactions 
with “I’m new here,” or “I don’t know anything,” or 
“This is going to sound stupid.”7 Clearly the first task of 
the archivist is not going to be defining provenance or 
copyright or scope and content notes. Before any other 
interaction can take place the archivist must make the 
researcher feel welcome and attended to, and that, yes, 
it is very possible to navigate this place and get some 
good and useful information for his or her project. Oh, 
and could you lock up all your belongings and put away 
your pen and we may ask you to wear gloves and come 
back later for your copies. It is a difficult balancing act 
for the reference archivist to simultaneously communi- 
cate the desirability of the researcher’s presence and also 
the necessity of obeying rules regarding access and han- 
dling to ensure the preservation of what the researcher 
wants to use. 

This is where archivists play an educational role. I like 
to stress the treasure hunt aspect of archival research 
with the media and with the public: it can be a tough job, 
but there really is treasure at the end of the hunt. And we 
as reference archivists are here to show you where and 
how to dig so that the process doesn’t seem so mystify- 
ing and impossible. 

This brings us back to empowerment. Archivists’ 
pride, too, is on the line. Some of my proudest moments 
have been when an unhappy or disgruntled researcher 
feels heard and ends up having a productive time in my 
reading room. By assisting researchers and managing a 
good outcome, rather than by using our authority to 
point out only what they are doing incorrectly, archivists 
win as do the researchers. Saving face sounds like a self- 


ish motivation, but it’s often the reality of these interac- 
tions. The trick is to make it work for the partnership, 
not against it. 

When I was the reference archivist at MIT, I con- 
ducted a reference interview with a visiting historian of 
science. He arrived asking to see what sources we had in 
the history of nuclear medicine. Immediately my mind 
began racing to the answer I thought he wanted—and 
coming up blank because MIT doesn’t have a medical 
school. I felt ignorant about the nature of the topic—not 
an uncommon occurrence in that job—but I took a 
breath and said, “You know, I really don’t know any- 
thing about nuclear medicine. Can you tell me a bit 
about it and we can see where that might lead us?” It 
turned out he was exploring the medical applications of 
research in physics, and in that field we had an abun- 
dance of collections. The researcher spent several days 
using personal and institute records in the archives. Brav- 
ing my own sense of embarrassment to learn from him 
allowed me to be of much greater use in providing infor- 
mation about the history and organizational structure of 
my institution. 


Reference Archivist Roles 


On a typical day we play more roles than Alec Guinness 
in the film Kind Hearts and Coronets. Every day we play 
the roles of tour guide, teacher, consultant, salesperson, 
matchmaker—and certainly mediator. Each role uses dif- 
ferent aspects of our knowledge as reference specialists 
and archivists to connect the wide variety of researchers 
interested in using our collections, the various finding aids 
and tools archivists construct to make the materials acces- 
sible—and the actual documents themselves. 

The first step is outreach: this can be as complicated as 
an interactive online exhibit featuring primary source ma- 
terial, or as simple as making sure the archives is repre- 
sented in the brochure rack at the library. The general 
principle is the same: archivists try never to assume that 
their publics understand the value of archival materials, 
how these materials can be useful in their professional or 
personal lives, or how to discover what we have and how 
to use it. In my position as reference archivist at an aca- 
demic archives, I placed a high priority on reaching out to 
students and faculty, to whom I offered introductions that 
could be titled “What’s an Archives and What’ll It Get 
You?”® I also worked with administrators whose noncur- 
rent records are held in the library. Much of this work 
could be summed up as the antithesis of the example I 
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gave above: “Oh yes. Please use those records now that 
they’re in the archives. Case opened!” We don’t wait for 
researchers to find us. At every opportunity, we insert our- 
selves into the research process with reminders of the rich- 
ness of our holdings and research assistance we provide. 

Much of the educational work of the reference archi- 
vist does come in the form of deliberate instruction, such 
as orientation sessions, and online tutorials such as Yale 
University’s.? Just as often, though, this education is the 
less formal one-on-one orientation, in-house or via e- 
mail, in using and interpreting primary sources. This skill 
is surprisingly rarely taught in any academic curriculum, 
so the researcher often finds him- or herself with a box 
of raw material and no experience in placing it within a 
context or evaluating its contemporary meaning. The 
reference archivist comes to recognize a variety of signals 
from a crooked finger, a tentative “excuse me?” or “hey 
you,” all of which indicate this confusion. Our job is to 
help them puzzle through the item, ask the larger ques- 
tions, assist in reading the ancient handwriting, explain 
an outdated form, help place the correspondent within 
the organization’s hierarchy at the time of the docu- 
ment’s creation, or suggest related reading. Often, for ex- 
ample, researchers don’t make the connection between a 
faculty member as private researcher and the records 
they may have created in an administrative role. Helping 
researchers to make these connections and to think in a 
different way is part of the ongoing education that takes 
place in archival reading rooms every day. More impor- 
tantly, we convey to researchers the skills to make these 
connections on their own the next time they encounter a 
puzzling bit of what Blouin calls the “available frag- 
ments of history.” 

Yakel also stresses the translator role of the archivist 
and adds that translators must understand both lan- 
guages or cultures to function well.'° Researchers ap- 
proach us with questions phrased in the language of their 
own discipline. We rephrase the question, adding infor- 
mation about the nature of our records, as well as in- 
struction in how to understand the language of our 
search engine, the cataloging and filing rules of the On- 
line Computer Library Center (OCLC) database, Library 
of Congress (LC) descriptions, and the structure of our 
individual online catalogs. Indeed, LC subject headings 
and “neutral” descriptive language are often arcane, 
value laden, and hopelessly behind the times. New “nat- 
ural language” keyword searches are better, as they 
aren’t dependent on the LC authority over various itera- 
tions—but the natural language is that of the cataloguer, 
nonetheless. Regardless, these standardized descriptive 


conventions are how our collections are to be under- 
stood. It is the reference archivist’s job to translate the 
language and impart the skills needed to use the research 
tools. 

Clearly, another significant role of the reference archi- 
vist is in training researchers to think like archivists." 
This is not to say that we train them to be archivists. It 
means that the concept of understanding a bureaucracy 
in order to request the records from the appropriate 
office, or to think about how an individual organized 
their files in order to know which box to request, is a for- 
eign one to our users. This is a perfect example of the ar- 
chivist as translator; archives have a language all their 
own that shows no immediate signs of changing. “Scope 
and content note,” “ 
ing aid”—usually draws a blank (“Finding what?” Pm 
often asked). We not only translate the lingo of the archi- 
vist, we also convey the value of the concepts communi- 
cated by these terms: how would you express the merits 
of a scope and content note? And, more importantly, 
how would you, in just a sentence or two, sell the re- 
searcher on not skipping past this useful information to 
head straight for the tantalizing box list (which they do 
every day)? 

The most traditional archival finding aid, for ex- 
ample, is based on a strictly hierarchical structure. Orga- 
nizations exist in hierarchies, and the records of their 
officers are arranged that way. Even the finding aids 
themselves run—at least until the Encoded Archival De- 
scription (EAD) format bled the lines between physical 
and intellectual order—on an implacable hierarchy of se- 
ries, box, folder. The series are described in the front 
matter, then lists of their contents follow. Series are in 
order but broken across boxes. Boxes are listed at the be- 
ginning but not with each folder. Once the concept is ex- 
plained, it is easy to follow, but until then even the most 
sophisticated researcher, unfamiliar with archives, will 
approach us and ask us to explain how this “book” 
(finding aid) works. Online finding aids follow the same 
structure, and we are beginning to think of general in- 
structions to orient researchers to the most effective use 
of these new widely available tools. Wading through this 
structure and translating as I go often does remind me of 
being a tour guide. If the past is a foreign country, then 
educating researchers about using archives can feel like 
conducting a Berlitz course. 

In fact, in archival reference workshops I begin with a 
brainstorming session where we write down “What 
Every Researcher Should Know.” This results in a list of 
what we wish researchers entering our reading rooms, or 


provenance,” “EAD”—even “find- 
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accessing us by electronic means, to understand about 
how archives work. In addition to the usual procedural 
rules, there are the assumptions that archivists make: 
about the hierarchical structure, about respecting origi- 
nal order, about the fact that most collections are orga- 
nized as their creator or author intended, not rearranged 
for some future research use. These concepts, too, must 
be translated or explained—and we don’t even all agree 
on them: witness ongoing archival discussions of the 
continued value of provenance! 

Access restrictions also require the mediation and in- 
tervention of the archivist—to explain and to handle the 
process of gaining access. Consider, for example, many 
researchers’ experiences in the Soviet Union, before and 
after the fall of the communist state, where bribes might 
be required to facilitate access, files might be withheld 
capriciously, and records might be sold for money to 
heat buildings. Blouin noted, “it is the extreme case of 
Soviet Russia that exposes a process that is part and par- 
cel of all archival institutions that struggle with the chal- 
lenges of bulk, historical preconceptions, and specific in- 
stitutional responsibilities.”'* Most such restrictions are 
the result of government regulations or the wishes of in- 
dividual donors on giving their private property to an ar- 
chival repository. They are the conditions of the gift, not 
the wish of the repository. 

The Society of American Archivists’ Code of Ethics 
specifies that archivists weigh equally their organiza- 
tional responsibilities, or the needs of the donor, with the 
needs of researchers for ready access. It falls to the refer- 
ence archivist to standardize the procedure of requesting 
access, negotiate the request in as timely a way as pos- 
sible, and communicate to the researcher that this is nei- 
ther a capricious nor unusual practice. 

An equally intermediary role delineated by Yakel is 
that of the knowledge broker. The archivist often crosses 
boundaries in ways that other individuals in organiza- 
tions or academia don’t tend to: they are the true inter- 
disciplinarians, for they not only know many areas of 
study, as do librarians, but they are also familiar with 
knowledge needs, and political realities, throughout the 
parent organization. Yakel argues that archivists must 
take their place “as an equal and active participant with 
users in the knowledge creation process.”'4 This echoes 
my belief in the consultant nature of the reference archi- 
vist’s work. 

I originally developed my archival reference workshop 
with a training specialist. She informed me immediately 
that the job of reference in archives, as she was coming 
to understand it, was that of a consultant. This was news 


to me. But as I considered it, I realized that consultants 
conduct an interview to determine a client’s need and the 
parameters of the search, evaluate available sources, and 
report their analysis to the client. I had always known 
colleagues who used their appraisal or arrangement and 
description expertise to become consulting archivists. 
But, to me, experts were the people who entered my 
reading room, already steeped in the knowledge of their 
subject area and wondering what gems I might be hiding 
in my collections. 

Whether I’m working with the world-famous scholar, 
the in-house administrator, or the undergraduate, I re- 
mind myself that, in this consulting interaction, their ex- 
pertise is either in their subject or in their understanding 
of the product they are seeking to create (book, report, 
term paper). I am the resident expert in the knowledge of 
my collections, in my ability to educate them about how 
to gain access to them through catalogs, finding aids, sub- 
ject guides, and so on, and in my familiarity with primary 
sources and the best ways to find and contextualize them. 

The urge to replace this consultancy with so-called ex- 
pert systems is strong. But, to get the most out of our col- 
lections, I maintain that interaction with the reference 
staff, not just the completion of an online questionnaire, 
will always be a necessary component of a successful re- 
search encounter in an archives. Researchers benefit 
from our knowledge of the entirety of our holdings, the 
strengths and weaknesses of certain collections, what’s 
new, and information about related collections else- 
where—in other words, our expertise. Even with all the 
tools available, connecting particular researchers with 
particular sources is still a common practice. I often feel 
like a matchmaker when I encourage a researcher to look 
at acertain collection or type of collection (“No really— 
you'll love it!”). 

Recently a visiting scholar spent a week in our read- 
ing room, examining the transcripts of an early twenti- 
eth-century murder trial. The issue behind the murder 
was housing integration, and the question at hand was 
the character of the neighborhood in transition. The 
scholar was well versed in the uses of all the technology 
at our disposal and made maximum use of all the guides 
and catalogs I showed to him. However, in conversation, 
I realized that he was unfamiliar with fire insurance 
maps, which show the layout of residential areas such as 
his neighborhood. Nothing in the catalog or finding aids 
would have led him to this source as it wouldn’t be in- 
dexed by any subject headings meaningful to him. It was 
our mutual research partnership—or my mediation, if 
you prefer—that encouraged him to search this source. 
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My broader knowledge of the range and nature of the 
sources at our disposal, and his knowledge of how to 
apply them to his own hypotheses, has led him to chal- 
lenge widely held beliefs about the ethnicity and geogra- 
phy of the neighborhood in which the murder occurred. 

Connecting mediation with consulting brings us to the 
concept of research strategy. This is the product that re- 
sults from the consultancy. We can’t hope to connect re- 
searchers with every document, let alone every collection 
that would be of use to them. But we can teach them 
how to use our tools, and, after listening carefully to 
their questions and needs, we can advise them about 
how best to approach our repository. We convey collec- 
tion strengths, useful guides, ways to plan their time in 
view of offsite storage, size, and complexity of collec- 
tions, and what to do about access restrictions. In addi- 
tion, we understand local or institutional history or have 
general subject knowledge with which we can make con- 
nections they couldn’t make as quickly, or perhaps at all. 

Two final roles of the reference archivist are student 
and advocate. The student role is obvious: we learn every 
day from our researchers about the depth and breadth of 
our collections, but also about their potential uses and 
the types of documentation that current research de- 
mands. Especially this latter information informs a dif- 
ferent type of mediation or “inreach” between the re- 
searcher and the rest of the archival staff: what are use 
trends, how are tools working, what are researchers 
looking for, what should we be collecting? 


Unmediated Use, or Caught in the Web 


I have alluded several times to mediation in the online en- 
vironment. The exponential growth of e-mail research re- 
quests makes this continually more obvious. Though they 
often are phrased less elegantly or completely, the nature 
of e-mail communication allows us truly to converse 
about points of access, collection recommendations, or 
referrals in ways traditional correspondence made cum- 
bersome. The sort of research partnership referred to ear- 
lier in this essay now often starts with an e-mail inquiry, 
a back and forth clarification of the request, a referral to 
guidelines posted on a Web page, and a better prepared 
researcher arriving at our door. Web sites, too, allow us 
to mount information that is easy to download and pon- 
der on a researcher’s own timetable. We can also include 
explanations, or translations, of our terminology and 
structure for those who choose to learn about it in this 
way. Think of it as self-paced Berlitz at home. 


A more difficult situation concerns the use of elec- 
tronic records, which never actually enter the repository 
but are managed by the archives via the records’ office of 
origin. These postcustodial archives certainly will en- 
courage unmediated use. On the other hand, making 
these records available will require that we produce some 
sort of digital mediation, or front end, to connect users 
with the record groups not in the archives’ domain. 
Yakel reminds us that reference archivists often act as a 
filter.15 She writes, “The archival challenge on the web 
becomes one of establishing a container [mechanism] 
that preserves or represents the evidence of the record 
while making explicit the thought process often involved 
in mediating between documents and users: translating 
the user’s subject-based question into a provenance- 
based system” [my emphasis].'° Certainly researchers 
have bypassed the reference staff for years, dismissing us 
with a click, declining to enter the research partnership, 
and navigating on their own. This may be more appeal- 
ing or widespread via the Internet. The research partner- 
ship we offer is a value added aspect of archival service, 
not a requirement. 


Conclusion 


I agree with my colleagues that the concept of agency 
and involvement, with both the records and the re- 
searchers, is one that is rarely considered. Like all service 
professionals, our values tell us that good service is invis- 
ible, not obtrusive. This, however, fails to acknowledge 
the significant roles we play in connecting researchers 
and records, and especially in producing and explaining 
the tools we create to facilitate this process. My own ob- 
servation of interactions in the reference room indicate 
that many of us are so frustrated with our lack of in- 
fluence in the research process that we withdraw behind 
a wall of bureaucracy and alienation from our re- 
searchers. Thinking instead of the ways in which we al- 
ready shape the archives experience—and then working 
to improve them—will not only enhance our researchers’ 
work lives but remind us of our own contributions to the 
research partnership. 
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Between Veneration and Loathing 


Loving and Hating Documents 


James M. O’Toole 
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O: a crisp winter afternoon in the heart of a national 
honor guard down the steps of a public building, bearing 
several large wooden cases. The servicemen—those car- 
rying the cases are all men, while the honor guard lining 
the steps is made up entirely of servicewomen—load 


capital, a contingent of soldiers marches through an 


these crates onto an armored personnel carrier, and a pa- 
rade steps off down the city’s main street, led by the 
marching bands of all the military branches. After about 
a mile, they halt in front of another building, and their 
precious cargo is carried inside under the protection of 
four guards wielding machine guns. Two days later, the 
nation’s president and chief justice watch as the cases are 
opened and their contents ceremoniously placed in a 
shrine of marble and brass so as to permit viewing by an 
awed public. Every precaution has been taken to protect 
the contents: with the nation at war, a conflict that 
threatens to expand to worldwide dimensions, the treas- 
ured objects are placed in a bombproof and scientifically 
controlled environment. Every night they will be lowered 
automatically into a secure shelter deep underground. In 
the great columned hall, the president delivers a patriotic 
address. “We are engaged here today in a symbolic act,” 
he says, acclaiming the objects of attention and “enshrin- 
ing [them] for future ages.” What are those objects? The 
bodies of heroes from the past? The national gold re- 
serves? No, they are six brown and wrinkled sheets of 
parchment, one of them virtually illegible, bearing the 
florid script of a previous century and a number of sig- 
natures, many of them also unreadable.' 

Now picture a second scene, far more chaotic, but in 
its way no less solemn. Unruly crowds have been gather- 
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ing nightly in the streets of another national capital. The 
government, once the absolute master of its people, is 
crumbling but desperate to hold onto power. The tide of 
popular will has turned against it, however, and, with the 
signal that a potent foreign ally will no longer sustain the 
local repressors with invading tanks, the populace is 
stirred to new courage. Their anger comes to focus on 
two particular objects. The first is a massive wall of con- 
crete and barbed wire, built to keep the city’s inhabitants 
in and the desire for freedom out, after too many citizens 
had sought escape across the border; eventually the 
people will dance defiantly on the wall, hammer it down, 
and take home fragments as grisly souvenirs. The second 
target of hatred is an unlikely one: a drab office building 
in another part of the city. After a few nights of chanting 
outside, the crowd finally surges into the building, driv- 
ing the guards away and breaking up the furniture. They 
make first for the banal tools of tyranny: plain metal 
filing cabinets, filled with paper of unassuming appear- 
ance. Impulsively, the invaders pull open the drawers, 
scatter the files on the floor, and stomp on them or grind 
them under foot, feeling the emotional satisfaction of 
abusing these instruments of their former abusers. Very 
few of the files are destroyed, however, as the leaders of 
the crowd move quickly to prevent the burning or shred- 
ding of these documents. Indeed, there is evidence that 
the government agency that had kept the files had al- 
ready begun to destroy some of them, fearing that they 
would be turned against it if the spreading revolution 
were successful; the movement’s leaders put an immedi- 
ate stop to this, envisioning a time when the agents of 
oppression might be brought to justice. Even in the midst 
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of this revolution (a relatively bloodless one), there was 
great concern for apparently ordinary pieces of paper.? 

This second incident is perhaps the more recogniz- 
able, since it was carried out before the world only a lit- 
tle over a decade ago. It occurred in Berlin during the 
revolution of 1989-90, as the German Democratic Re- 
public—such an ironic name!—was collapsing. In addi- 
tion to its attack on the hated Berlin Wall, the most pow- 
erful and, in its day, effective artifact of modern tyranny, 
the democratic movement targeted the headquarters of 
the East German secret police, the Stasi, which had for 
years been compiling minutely detailed surveillance files 
on citizens and foreign visitors alike. Intended originally 
to gather specific evidence that could be used against in- 
dividuals, the Stasi’s system of record keeping became a 
more generalized mechanism for the enforcement of 
docility in the population: don’t even think about oppos- 
ing the regime, these files silently proclaimed, for some- 
one is watching your every move, and you will pay 
dearly for the slightest misstep. The first, and more be- 
nign, incident took place in Washington, DC, in Decem- 
ber 1952. The American Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution were being transferred to the still- 
new National Archives building from the Library of 
Congress, where they had been kept and exhibited on 
and off for years. When President Harry Truman spoke 
of enshrining these parchments, bland enough in appear- 
ance but freighted with emotional power, he knew what 
he was talking about. Since then, millions of visitors 
have filed in hushed silence or respectful whispers past 
the display cases in the great hall of the Archives, and 
they have gazed feelingly at these “charters of freedom.” 

These two episodes have much to say to those who are 
interested in the larger cultural roles of artifacts, docu- 
ments, and the other evidences that shape our individual 
and collective understanding of the past. They are in- 
stances in which documents themselves became objects 
of attention, valued less for their contents than for what 
they are as physical things. “They are not important as 
manuscripts,” a former custodian of the Declaration and 
Constitution had said of them, “they are important as 
themselves.”3 The content of these particular records— 
written words on parchment or paper and, in the case of 
the Stasi files, records in other formats as well, including 
photographs and sound recordings—was subsidiary to 
the records as things, as objects. The words did not lose 
their meaning or importance, but those words had as- 
sumed a secondary position, at least temporarily. That 
the documents existed was the salient fact, more mean- 
ingful than the words in them. 


As such, these cases offer an occasion to examine cer- 
tain assumptions that we often take for granted. Living 
as we do in an overwhelmingly literate society, one in 
which the ability to read and write is considered essen- 
tial, we fall unconsciously into the habit of presuming 
that documents mean only what the words in them 
mean. Records are carriers of information, and we pre- 
sume that the only significant information is the words 
those documents speak in our mind’s ears. In these two 
cases, however, the words of the documents are relegated 
to a subordinate importance. Few in the crowd in Berlin 
stopped to read particular files as they trampled them un- 
derfoot; what mattered instead was the emotional release 
of asserting popular control over those files and the 
covert operations that had produced them. Similarly, the 
ringing words of the Declaration of Independence were 
practically irrelevant during its enshrinement: signifi- 
cantly, no part of the ceremony in 1952 included an ac- 
tual reading of the text. In fact, it was (and remains) vir- 
tually impossible to read the words of the Declaration 
from the parchment original; for that purpose, reproduc- 
tions produced from long-ago engravings are more use- 
ful. Here, records as mere carriers of information have 
been replaced by records as artifacts, and it is that con- 
nection that I wish to explore here. 

Records may be honored as objects—objects of venera- 
tion—lovingly preserved, held up for admiration, meant to 
stir those who behold them to feelings of nobility and de- 
votion. The power of such documentary objects derives 
not from the words of their texts but from the transforma- 
tion of these documents into artifacts. Records may also, 
by contrast, be feared and despised—objects of loathing— 
hated for what they were intended to accomplish and 
sometimes actually did. Mistreating or destroying such 
records springs from an emotion that goes beyond hostil- 
ity toward the information they contain or the sentiments 
they express to a generalized revulsion at their very exis- 
tence. Understanding the many layers of meaning in docu- 
ments as instruments of social memory requires a consid- 
eration of these two poles and of the territory in between. 
Situating documents between veneration and loathing may 
provide us with insights that are obscured when we, relent- 
less literates that we are, presume that texts only mean 
what they say. Sometimes they mean a great deal more. 


Veneration 


The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
are objects of widespread devotion, visited by thousands 
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of people every year.t Most simply glance at them and 
move on; only a few pause to read a few lines, motivated 
perhaps by the challenge of deciphering the unfamiliar 
handwriting. Almost no one takes the time to read the en- 
tire texts—they would probably be hurried along by the 
guards if they attempted to do so—or has an immediate 
practical need to check the wording. Anyone who wants 
to see what, for example, the Third Amendment to the 
Constitution actually says will more likely consult one of 
the thousands of printed editions, readily available. It is 
not the wording that attracts here, but the carrier of those 
words. “That’s the actual Declaration of Independence,” 
parents explain to their children, pointing to it as the 
“real thing” and perhaps evoking daydreams of being 
present when it was signed. Viewers may even come away 
with a false impression of it. Knowing that Thomas Jef- 
ferson was the principal drafter of its text, they may be 
forgiven for concluding that the handwriting is his, rather 
than that of the virtually forgotten Timothy Matlack, a 
clerk of the Continental Congress from Pennsylvania, 
who most likely prepared the engrossed copy that the del- 
egates signed, a month after its adoption.’ The tourists 
have perhaps been drawn to the National Archives in the 
first place by their familiarity with the text, but in the 
document’s presence they focus on its existence as much 
as its contents. 

Foundational political documents such as these have 
broad emotional attraction, for citizens and others alike, 
and we surround them with patriotic sentiments. At least 
in Western democracies, written charters have become 
the basis for self-government, and citizens find reassur- 
ance in the mere fact that these political compacts exist. 
They can be referred to, even if they seldom are. Such 
documents now seem so culturally ingrained that we may 
even prize their symbolic attractions above precise au- 
thenticity. The curious history of the state constitution of 
Massachusetts shows this reverence for documents as ob- 
jects and the apparent desire to ensure that they will have 
an appropriately solemn and lofty appearance. Massa- 
chusetts boasts that it has the oldest (1780) written con- 
stitution in the world that is still in effect; though 
amended more than a hundred times, the fundamental 
frame of government and the language ordaining it are 
still in place. At its adoption, the constitution was en- 
grossed on nine oversize parchment sheets, each about 
twice the size of that of the Declaration of Independence, 
and these were displayed throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury in the office of the secretary of the commonwealth in 
Boston. By the 1890s, however, the secretary noticed that 
“in several places the ink has faded so as to be hardly vis- 


ible”—the result, no doubt, of prolonged exposure to 
sunlight—and he suggested that the entire document 
“should be copied without delay.” The legislature appro- 
priated funds so that what it called a perfect copy could 
be made, and every effort was made to guarantee this per- 
fection. The copy was made on new parchment sheets of 
identical in size to the originals, and the text was copied 
by hand so that each line of the new version matched pre- 
cisely the corresponding line in the old one: if a word in 
the original was divided over two lines, the same break 
was made in the copy. The copyist made no attempt to 
replicate late eighteenth-century orthography, using in- 
stead what would have been considered the best contem- 
porary penmanship, but in other respects (bold headings 
for the various subdivisions of the document, for ex- 
ample) the copy matched the original precisely. The copy 
was checked repeatedly, both as it was being made and 
after it was finished, to ensure this faithfulness. The orig- 
inal was then retired to a specially constructed walnut 
case and eventually to the vaults of the state archives, 
rarely to be seen again.® 

For our purposes, however, the real significance of the 
copy was just beginning. Two aspects of it are particularly 
noteworthy. First, in authorizing the making of the copy, 
the state legislature had specifically invested it with “the 
same force and effect as the original.” Should there ever 
be a need to consult the actual document, the copy would 
be the text examined and its wording would be probative. 
Published versions or any other conceivable use of the 
constitution would now depend on the 1893 copy, not the 
1780 original. Moreover, this new copy was so “perfect” 
that it was held up for veneration as if it were the origi- 
nal. With the original now safely set aside, the copy was 
put out for public viewing and, most interesting of all, 
was displayed without any indication that it was in fact a 
copy rather than the original. First in the State House it- 
self and later in the museum of the state archives, this 
copy was presented to the public without explanation, 
and those who saw it were permitted, perhaps even en- 
couraged, to draw an erroneous conclusion about what 
they were seeing. The labeling of the document spoke of 
the 1780 date of the text, and viewers quite naturally as- 
sumed that the object they were looking at dated from 
that year as well. A limited few might be able to tell that 
the handwriting was from a later time, and anyone who 
inquired further might be told that this was a copy; oth- 
ers went away thinking they had seen something which in 
fact they had not.” The impulse behind both the copying 
and the display of that copy tells us much about how 
we view such documents as culturally valued objects. The 
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desire to see and get close to the venerated documentary 
object is so strong that, to satisfy it, we may even be will- 
ing to bend the historical reality. 

Happily, the vision of documents as beloved artifacts 
is not usually encumbered by such deceptions. Many in- 
stitutions and organizations accord a place of honor in 
their headquarters to their charter, often a distinctly or- 
dinary legal document. Like the blessed first dollar 
earned by a small business, framed behind the counter of 
the local diner, the documents that call corporate entities 
into being are revered, less for what they say than for the 
simple fact that they exist. Colleges and universities seem 
especially reverent of their charters, usually to no practi- 
cal end. In one school I know of, each new president is 
handed a copy of the charter during the installation cer- 
emony, although the real charter is an act of the state leg- 
islature, resting unacclaimed with other legislative docu- 
ments in the state archives. Still, a ceremonial copy, done 
up in handsome leather like a diploma, is handed over 
from one president to the next as a symbol of the trans- 
fer of authority. Most of the published histories of uni- 
versities in this country that I have sampled begin with a 
description of the document, whether a legislative act or 
an individual’s will, that brought the school (or perhaps 
an earlier, simpler incarnation of it) into being. Often, 
the illustrations include a page or two of this same in- 
strument. The standard history of the University of 
Michigan, for example, describes both the original and 
revised acts of the legislature that created the Catholepis- 
temiad of Michigan (a word that is hard to fit into a fight 
song). A history of Holy Cross College in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, published in the 1960s, reproduces the 
first and last page of the 1865 “Act to Incorporate the 
Trustees of the College of the Holy Cross” as the facing 
endpapers in both the front and back of the volume. 
Most of the actual text is left out, since the first page of 
the document is given over mainly to headlines and the 
last page is taken up almost wholly by the signatures of 
the governor and legislative leaders. If this document 
were considered merely as what it actually is—chapter 
99 of the Acts of 1865 of the Massachusetts legislature— 
it would hardly be accorded this place of honor. Instead, 
it is something more, apparently deserving of attention 
every time one opens the book of the school’s history.® 

Various kinds of ceremonial uses of documents further 
underline this reverence for them as something more than 
texts. A number of Christian denominations use books in 
processions and other rites, and the Qur’an is reverenced 
in Islam, but the centrality of Torah scrolls in Jewish wor- 
ship is the clearest demonstration of the interaction be- 


tween text and object. The scroll occupies a place of 
honor in the local community’s worship space, and it is 
accorded deep respect. During sabbath liturgy, it is car- 
ried through the sanctuary, and members of the congre- 
gation may come forward to kiss it with their fingers, 
with prayer shawls, or (in a kind of double use of textual 
artifacts) with their own prayer books. Once the scrip- 
tural passage for the day has been read, the scroll is lifted 
up for all to see before its return to the ark. Text and ob- 
ject are closely connected. The procession and the acts of 
devotion by the congregation are preludes to the reading 
of a section of the text. The words obviously matter, since 
believers understand them to be God’s words. Thus the 
honor of reading them aloud is great, as when a young 
man symbolically achieves adulthood in the bar mitzvah 
ceremony by reading the text of the day, an honor for 
which he has practiced for months. Beyond that, how- 
ever, the scroll is also reverenced as an object because it is 
the bearer of these words, even when the words are left 
unspoken. The mere sight of it evokes awe and a desire to 
live according to its precepts. It is treated with the utmost 
respect: if damaged (as in a fire, for instance) it is buried 
as if it were a beloved member of the community—as in- 
deed it is.? Thus, scrolls are neither exclusively text nor 
exclusively object; that they are at least partly the latter 
ranks them clearly among our documentary objects of 
veneration. 

Such objects assume great importance in personal as 
well as institutional settings. The collection of auto- 
graphs, whether by wealthy collectors who seek to amass 
signatures of the famous or by ordinary schoolchildren 
who ask classmates to sign their yearbooks, is wide- 
spread. The mere possession of the signature of another, 
as often as not without accompanying text, exerts a pow- 
erful attraction. Jeremy Belknap, founder of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society in 1791, cast a wide net in as- 
sembling materials for his cabinet, gathering “specimens 
of natural and artificial curiosities” as well as books and 
manuscripts. He was not alone, then or later. A founder 
of the Maryland Historical Society boasted that he had 
amassed a collection of the autographs of all the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence by 1845, barely a 
decade after the death of the last of them. The assembling 
of individual archival scraps along with larger bodies of 
records has been sufficiently widespread that one histo- 
rian has even identified it aptly as documania. How many 
archives have collections in which the signatures of no- 
table personages have been carefully snipped out, often 
by nineteenth-century editors of these letters, for trading 
with their fellow scholars?!° The desire to possess an au- 
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tograph is not primarily a desire to possess a text of 
words with meaning; the expression of best wishes is in- 
significant, and the too-deliberately clever boilerplate of 
yearbook inscriptions is not what the holders value. 
Rather, we prize the thing itself, the name of the person 
written by that person. The name may be unreadable, but 
still we know whose it is, and the autograph becomes in 
a sense both the writer’s and ours. 

Such documentary objects of desire and veneration 
are not unlike other kinds of artifacts that forge tangible 
connections with the past. In particular, they are similar 
to relics, which have been prized for centuries. The relics 
of saints were part of the Christian tradition—they are 
present in other religious traditions as well—from the 
earliest times, and their appeal lay in their power to 
evoke the presence of a holy man or woman from the 
past, now held up for veneration and emulation. Entirely 
mundane on their own (frequently bits of bone, hair, and 
other decidedly less appealing body parts), relics were in- 
vested with meaning by the community of believers be- 
cause they helped bridge the gap between the earthly and 
the divine. They were often thought to work particular 
miracles, and they assumed many liturgical uses: they 
were embedded in altars, for example, or used for bless- 
ing. More broadly, they ensured across time the continu- 
ing presence of the saint, a person whose influence with 
God was understood to be especially efficacious. The de- 
sire to possess such tokens led to a flourishing relic trade 
in the Middle Ages and even to a brisk business in steal- 
ing them from one place and taking them to another and, 
further still, to counterfeiting them. Merely being able to 
possess them was sufficient because they guaranteed a 
kind of ongoing contact with their source." 

The borderline between relics and documents is a fluid 
one. In many cases, simple possession is at least nine- 
tenths of the motivation for our desire to acquire and 
keep documents as well as relics. As A. S. Byatt demon- 
strates in her novel Possession, we seem to believe that 
ownership of manuscripts will permit us to gain a kind 
of access to their writer. The narrator of Henry James’s 
The Aspern Papers can eventually recognize his desire 
for certain letters as a form of documania, but only after 
his scheming to get his hands on them has led to their de- 
struction. Yes, we care about what such documents may 
say, but we seem to care at least as much about simply 
having them. Archives may even contend with one an- 
other over the right to hold certain documentary re- 
mains. Before the translation of relics in 1952, the Li- 
brary of Congress and the National Archives had argued 
quietly for twenty years over custody of the Declaration 


of Independence and the Constitution. More recently, 
two institutions engaged in a protracted legal battle over 
the papers of Martin Luther King Jr. King’s papers were 
divided, in roughly equal proportions, between Boston 
University (his doctoral alma mater) and the King Cen- 
ter for Nonviolent Social Change in Atlanta. Failing to 
resolve the dispute, the two institutions finally sued one 
another, each claiming to be the rightful repository and 
demanding that the other return their holdings to the 
proper place. Sadly, neither repository had taken very 
good care of the portion of the papers it held; neither had 
processed their collection to any significant degree, mak- 
ing its use by scholars highly problematic. But having the 
papers was important enough to both institutions that 
they were willing to expend considerable time and treas- 
ure in defending those they already held and trying to get 
the remainder. The case ended unhappily for all con- 
cerned, with the collection still divided between the two 
institutions and little progress made in organizing them 
according to accepted professional archival standards. '!” 

Possession of cherished records may also be used to 
support other aspirations. During his years of triumph at 
the start of the nineteenth century, Napoleon included 
archival documents in his grand plan to consolidate at 
Paris the cultural patrimony of Europe. The Louvre was 
to become the predominant center for the continent’s 
greatest works of art, and a huge central archives was to 
be built for the historical records not just of the French 
nation but of conquered lands as well. To this end, more 
than 3,200 crates containing the records of the papacy, 
an institution that seemed destined not to survive Bona- 
parte, were packed and transported to Paris. Some ef- 
forts were made to reorganize and recatalog these ar- 
chives of the Holy See (efforts that only introduced 
further disorder into an already complex archival 
arrangement), but improving the usability of these 
records was hardly the motivation for taking them. 
Modern notions of scholarship based on extensive use of 
primary sources were barely in their infancy at the time, 
and it was not Napoleon’s intention to consolidate these 
and other documents so that the work of historians 
might be easier. No, he wanted not so much to make an 
archives as to make a point. The pope and other rulers 
were now to be consigned to the past, their records pre- 
served as a way of highlighting the world-changing tran- 
sition that the emperor had wrought. One pope (Pius VI) 
had died as Napoleon’s prisoner; the records of all the 
popes were now similarly confined. Bonaparte’s hopes 
were short lived, of course, but his actions were repli- 
cated in reverse after his downfall. Barely six weeks after 
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his final defeat, the church documents were on their way 
back to Rome and to the custody of a restored papacy, 
though nearly a third of them were lost or destroyed in 
the process.'3 On both sides, the desire to possess the 
documents as physical things was at least equal to the de- 
sire to possess the information they contained. 

More sinister examples of the desire for documents as 
objects are those cases in which they are stolen outright. 
There have been a number of recent examples in which 
thieves have removed manuscripts from libraries and ar- 
chives, sometimes systematically and over a long period 
of time. One thief managed to accumulate hundreds of 
Revolutionary, Civil War, and other manuscripts, stolen 
from such august institutions as the National Archives 
and the Library of Congress. Though he was finally ap- 
prehended when he tried to sell some of them, his mo- 
tives were not merely financial. Rather, so strongly did he 
desire these documents that he seems to have stolen them 
simply to have them.'4 The letters by George Washington 
and other historical worthies were now his and no one 
else’s; that motivation seems to be the common one 
among criminals who specialize in this particular activ- 
ity. That the perception of records as revered objects has 
spun out of control in such cases only underlines the im- 
portance of our understanding of them as such. Docu- 
ments are not merely texts to be read; they are things to 
be prized in themselves. 


Loathing 


If we are sometimes attracted to documents, so we may 
sometimes be repelled by them. The inverse of the desire 
to venerate and possess documents is the desire to ex- 
press our contempt for them, to abuse or punish them 
physically (as in the case of the Stasi files), and even to 
destroy them. Such hostility toward documents may 
begin with antagonism toward their contents and the 
purposes to which they may be put, but these emotions 
often go considerably beyond such practical concerns. 
During the French Revolution, for instance, crowds 
sometimes directed their fury against collections of 
records because those documents seemed to embody the 
systems of oppression from which they sought liberation. 
Since records contained the details of aristocratic privi- 
lege, they became likely targets, along with other sym- 
bols of entitlement: often, while documents were burned 
by mob action, coats of arms were torn from public 
buildings and manor houses plundered. The destruction 
of such records might bring immediate benefits to the 


participants, of course, by removing specific evidence of 
debt or obligations of service. But the enthusiasm that 
went into the destruction of documents bespeaks a more 
visceral antagonism. The rural insurrections of 1789 in 
which documents were burned were driven by motives 
closely akin to those that led to the strangulation of 
game birds on lordly estates. There are enough other his- 
torical examples of this kind of hostility toward docu- 
ments—the smashing of Confucian texts during the Cul- 
tural Revolution in China in the late 1960s, for instance, 
and scholars forced to watch as their manuscripts were 
burned in front of them by Red Guards—to suggest that 
this is a broadly based impulse." 

Often the motivation for loathing documents may be 
religious. If there are reasons for preserving documents 
as relics, so there may be a corresponding religious im- 
pulse for abusing or destroying them. Medieval relics 
were sometimes humiliated—taken from their monastic 
repositories, placed on the floor, and covered for a time 
with thorns or ashes—if the saint from whom the relic 
derived failed to perform a desired miracle or answer 
other prayers. Documents too may be humiliated or even 
destroyed. In particular, those that contain religious ex- 
pressions or doctrinal formulations judged to be false or 
dangerous may be targets. One scholar has recently ar- 
gued, for example, that it was not generalized warfare 
that destroyed the legendary library at Alexandria but 
rather the focused religious disputes among pagans, 
Christians, and Muslims, each group hoping to purge the 
texts of the others. During the Reformation, the partisan 
destruction of offending works of theology and service 
books was common to nearly all parties. In England, 
Catholic sacramentaries were special targets of the re- 
formers, as were church inscriptions and gravestones 
that asked passersby to pray for the dead: since the re- 
form was self-consciously doing away with the popish 
notion of purgatory, why continue to encourage impiety 
with such written exhortations? In France, Protestants 
who posted broadsides denouncing the Mass—the so- 
called Affair of the Placards of 1534—not only saw them 
torn down but also suffered retribution and martyrdom 
themselves. Later, book burning became merely one 
more familiar form of street theater, used by all sides as 
a means of party identification. The goal was not merely 
to silence the voices of heresy, for there were other satis- 
factions. Burning books and manuscripts was particu- 
larly gratifying in these religious contexts because it 
dramatized the consignment of ideas to the flames, just 
as other flames were waiting to consume the bodies and 
souls of the heterodox for all eternity."* Nor should we 
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think of these impulses as confined to earlier historical 
periods; as the destruction of copies of Salman Rushdie’s 
Satanic Verses in some countries attests, the desire to de- 
stroy the physical carriers of objectionable ideas is al- 
ways new. 

Hostility toward written records may be felt with spe- 
cial intensity by those whose ability to read and write 
themselves is limited. Because written documents are 
often made by, interpreted by, and primarily useful to 
elite groups—especially in societies just undergoing the 
transition to widespread literacy—records seem inher- 
ently to be objects of privilege and therefore targets of 
those who feel victimized by privilege. To the nonliterate, 
documents may even seem magical: how can such incon- 
sequential things have so much power? Long experience 
of disadvantage at the hands of those who control the 
making and interpreting of documents can breed a last- 
ing suspicion of them among those who lack power. Too 
often they find themselves in the position of the father of 
Tom Joad in John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath. Just 
out of prison and seeking a new life for his family, Tom 
tells a friend how he passed his time in jail. “I learned to 
write nice as hell,” he says, complete with all sorts of 
elaborate doodles and calligraphic flourishes, but this 
was a skill his father would never appreciate. “Pa’s 
gonna be mad when he sees me do that. He don’t like no 
fancy stuff like that. He don’t even like word writin’. 
Kinda scares ’im, I guess. Ever’ time Pa seen writin’, 
somebody took somepin away from ’im.” It seems natu- 
ral to direct one’s hatred toward an object, even a mute 
document, with such potential for harm. The stock melo- 
dramatic figure of the villain who cheats a widow out of 
her inheritance by recourse to a loophole in an obscure 
document is a familiar enough reminder of the role 
records may play in such circumstances.'7 

Hatred of documents may often stem from a more 
general hostility toward their source. The recent case of 
the prison memoir of Adolf Eichmann illustrates the 
transfer of hatred from the maker of a record to the 
record itself. While in an Israeli jail during his war crimes 
trial, the former Nazi officer filled 1,200 pages with re- 
flections, screeds, self-justifications, and elaborate orga- 
nizational charts that purported to demonstrate that he 
was far removed from the planning and execution of the 
Final Solution. He apparently envisioned publication of 
this mad apologia, going so far as to leave instructions 
on how the volume was to be produced—he insisted on 
elegant pearl-colored covers—and on how his wife was 
to inscribe gift copies to various old friends. At the time 
of Eichmann’s hanging in May 1962, however, the Israeli 


prime minister, David Ben Gurion, ordered the manu- 
script sealed and deposited in the Israeli state archives. 
The memoir was not destroyed, as it might have been if 
it had fallen into popular hands, but every effort was 
made to prevent its dissemination. It was, no doubt, pri- 
marily the content that Ben Gurion reviled; lest the mem- 
oir excite sympathy for Eichmann, its text had to be held 
back. But for more than thirty years, the manuscript it- 
self was also kept unavailable. Only after mounting pres- 
sure from academics in the United States, Britain, and 
elsewhere were its contents released, with the hope (the 
Israeli attorney general said) that the document would in 
fact undercut those who were now claiming that the 
Holocaust had never happened. The contempt and detes- 
tation was directed principally against the content, but 
some measure of hostility was also directed against the 
bearer of that content. Newspapers produced facsimiles 
of some of its pages, allowing a wider public a view of 
the hated object.'® 

The parallel case of the bogus Hitler Diaries in the 
early 1980s shows a similar visceral reaction to docu- 
ments, though the attitudes with which these bold 
hoaxes were received ran a wide gamut. When they first 
emerged, the diaries were treated as prized objects. The 
German magazine reporter who bought them from the 
forger was ecstatic when, after protracted negotiations 
over price, he actually took possession of some of them. 
“We are the guardians of the Holy Grail,” he enthused, 
comparing them to the greatest—and equally fanciful— 
relic of all times. Once the deception began to unravel, 
however, after duping even so respected a historian as 
Hugh Trevor-Roper, worldwide popular opinion 
changed course. Not only were manuscripts exposed as 
fraudulent, but the various scholars and handwriting ex- 
perts who had certified them were denounced for having 
been taken in a little too willingly. Similarly, Stern mag- 
azine, which had purchased the diaries and published ex- 
cerpts, was denounced not only for abetting the fraud 
but also for paying so high a price for the documents in 
the first place; after rising briefly during the furor, its cir- 
culation fell off sharply and advertisers withdrew. In the 
United States, Newsweek was likewise criticized for hyp- 
ing the diaries even when it was aware of doubts about 
their authenticity and for deliberately leaking portions to 
other news outlets in an effort to boost circulation. After 
the fact, Katherine Graham, owner of the magazine’s 
parent company, admitted feebly that contributing, 
financially and otherwise, to the deception “bothered 
us.”!9 Today, the Hitler diaries are viewed not so much 
with overt hatred as with contempt, directed both at the 
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texts and at those who were so ready to believe them 
real. 

Coming to loathe documents and to seek their de- 
struction may also take a number of more benign but 
still meaningful forms. Even documents that have no sin- 
ister intent and derive from no evil source may become 
fit targets for deliberate destruction. Sometimes relief 
rather than anger is the motivation, but the destruction 
of documents may still bring genuine satisfactions. Few 
homeowners, for example, feel any overt hostility to- 
ward their mortgage, either as a documentary object or 
as a text. Almost none have ever actually read the full 
text, I suspect. And yet, once it has been paid off, do they 
not happily burn it, often gathering family and friends 
for this celebratory purpose? The act is purely symbolic, 
marking a kind of financial independence, and yet it is an 
act that centers around the destruction of a document. 
Personal correspondence may evoke similar emotions, 
though these may be more complex. A former student 
has related to me a story that still lives in his family. His 
father and uncles, the sons of Italian immigrants, had 
written home regularly during their service in the Euro- 
pean theater during World War II. When they arrived 
back home at the war’s end, their father, the family pa- 
triarch, ordered a sister to shred all the letters into con- 
fetti.2° The hearts of historians and archivists sink at the 
scene, but perhaps we can understand the motivation 
nonetheless. When first received, the letters had been 
cherished—read and reread, passed around to remote 
members of the family and to neighbors for the reassur- 
ance they gave that the boys were unharmed. Once the 
soldiers safely returned, however, destroying their letters 
became a way to put the anxieties of war behind them 
all. What satisfaction the family felt at never again hav- 
ing to be reminded of those worrisome times. Consign- 
ing the letters to the bottom of a drawer or a soon-for- 
gotten shoebox was insufficient; nothing less than their 
outright destruction was necessary for the emotional re- 
lease it brought. This simple case attests to the powerful 
proportions that the loathing of records may, even tem- 
porarily, assume. 


Indifference 


Between veneration and loathing, of course, lies indiffer- 
ence. Archivists, particularly those who work in institu- 
tional settings, may need few reminders of indifference 
toward documents, for most of them have their own, 
often painful, examples of important records that were 


shunted aside and forgotten. The lack of interest of supe- 
riors in taking proper care of records and documentation 
is all too familiar. Still, a brief consideration of indiffer- 
ence toward records serves to highlight the poles of ven- 
eration and loathing and to demonstrate the range of re- 
actions we have toward documents. 

Documents that are now objects of veneration may 
once have been treated with indifference or even a kind 
of unthinking disdain. Here again, the Declaration of 
Independence has an instructive history. The relic en- 
shrined in 1952 had suffered many indignities earlier in 
life. In the nineteenth century, though officially in the 
custody of the state department, it was often passed 
from hand to hand. Most of the time, the Great Expres- 
sion (as it was sometimes called) resided in the building 
that housed the patent office. This locale was chosen be- 
cause the building was thought to be fireproof—in fact, 
it burned to the ground only months after the document 
had been placed at the state department in 1877, upon 
its return from Philadelphia for the Centennial celebra- 
tion—and because exhibit space was available for the 
display of various contraptions and gizmos that had 
been filed along with patent applications. When the 
Declaration was first transferred, together with the Con- 
stitution, to the Library of Congress in 1921, the librar- 
ian drove across town in a mail truck, laid the docu- 
ments on some empty canvas sacks in the truck bed and 
returned to the library, where he rolled the parchments 
up and put them in the safe in his office, along with the 
petty cash.2! How far this ignominious treatment was 
from the honor guard, the parade, and the inspiring or- 
atory of thirty years later. 

What had changed? The Declaration had always 
been, as the librarian had said with homey familiarity, 
the real McCoy, but why had it come to be treasured as 
an artifact as it had not been before? The mere passage 
of time surely played a role. The events surrounding its 
adoption and signing had, by the middle of the twentieth 
century, long since crossed over into the remote past, un- 
remembered by anyone then alive; nor was there anyone 
living who could have met or heard the stories of some- 
one who had participated in the heady events of July and 
August 1776. Because the document itself, like a relic, 
was now one of the few objects that could provide direct 
personal connection to those events, it had a redoubled 
value. Because it had survived from those historic times 
and so little else had, it was a tangible link between past 
and present. Because it had played so central a part in 
those formative national events—it was the document 
that called the nation into being, even if its expressions 
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had to be vindicated in war—it could no longer be ig- 
nored. Beyond that, the immediate context in which the 
Declaration came to be venerated also played a critical 
role. The climate of the Korean War and the Cold War 
enhanced reverence for all the charters of freedom, espe- 
cially as the United States saw itself increasingly in the 
midst of a deadly serious competition with totalitarian- 
ism and unfreedom. The tensions of the early 19 50s cer- 
tainly accounted for the military protection and honor 
guard that conveyed the Declaration and the Constitu- 
tion from one repository to the other, and they also 
helped explain the bombproof shelter in which the doc- 
uments were secured every night. Ordinary citizens were 
beginning to build bomb shelters in their basements and 
backyards; could they tolerate anything less for the sa- 
cred national relics? 

The passage of time and changing contexts also ex- 
plain other transitions from indifference to veneration, 
but they are not wholly satisfactory since we continue to 
ignore many documents. The paradoxes of historic 
building preservation are instructive here. Beginning in 
earnest in the early twentieth century, efforts to preserve 
historic structures, to restore them to the look and con- 
dition of some real or imagined original state, and to 
open them for admiration by tourists took hold nearly 
everywhere in the United States. The motives for this as- 
pect of what David Lowenthal has called the heritage 
crusade are many and complex: a search for stability in 
the face of rapid change, the rootlessness of increasingly 
mobile societies, perhaps even a hostility toward modern 
technology. For our purposes, the noteworthy thing 
about the passion for preserving historic buildings and 
neighborhoods is that it is so often unaccompanied by a 
comparable passion for preserving the records of the 
people and institutions who occupied those buildings. 
Boston, for example, had an active program of historic 
building preservation, supported with public funds, by 
the time of the Second World War, but it had no formal 
archives program for city records until the late 1980s. Of 
course, archivists would argue that proper custody and 
organization of documentary evidence facilitates the 
work of restoring historic structures. But the energy di- 
rected toward certain cultural artifacts was not forth- 
coming for others.?+ 

Indifference also seems to infect our attitude toward 
documents that might even now be identified as objects 
of possible veneration later on. It is impossible to predict 
future interests, of course, but certain obvious candidates 
for treatment as valued artifacts are ignored in the pres- 
ent. Just as we wonder how nineteenth century office- 


holders could have been indifferent to the Declaration of 
Independence, so may future historians and curators 
wonder about us. Especially as technological change 
transforms the materiality and (perhaps) the nature of 
documents and records, we may be at risk of leaving 
gaps in our understanding of these important shifts. 
Where, for example, is the first successful Xerox copy, 
confected in October 1938 in Queens, New York? Who 
has kept copies of the various incarnations of floppy 
disks, which in a few short years have come in eight- 
inch, five-inch, three-inch, and smaller sizes? Apart from 
the more difficult questions of whether the data on these 
disks is still readable or whether the hardware to accom- 
plish the task of reading is available, not many of the ob- 
jects themselves survive. Some efforts have been made to 
archive—usage of the word itself has become increas- 
ingly slippery—e-mail messages and Web pages, but the 
future may still look back on our care of these trans- 
formative things as lacking the attention they deserved. 
We cannot escape either our times or our own history, 
but we should nonetheless be on watch for our own in- 
differences, as well as our veneration and our loathing.”3 


Conclusion 


It is now twenty years since Frank Burke first called on 
archivists to consider the fundamental nature of their 
profession, to examine the basic questions too easily 
shunted aside in the press of everyday activity. Why are 
there documentary records in the first place? Why do hu- 
mans make these records that archivists collect and 
scholars study? What is their nature, their meaning, and 
how do we get at those qualities? What is the balance be- 
tween practical and emotional motivation in record 
making, record keeping, and record using?” Even after 
two decades, we are still just beginning to explore those 
questions, and I hope that the foregoing, perhaps impres- 
sionistic, consideration of our reactions to documents as 
objects will assist that exploration. 

There are ways in which records and documents come 
to mean more than what the words in them say. Whether 
as objects of veneration, of loathing, or of indifference, 
documents are not as sharply distinct from other kinds of 
cultural artifacts as those of us who work with them 
sometimes assume. All are carriers of information, but it 
is information that operates on a number of different lev- 
els at the same time, information that is both literate and 
nonliterate. Those who encounter such documentary ar- 
tifacts—whether archivist, scholar, curator, or anyone 
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else—ignore those different levels at their peril. Interdis- 
ciplinary conversations are of course helpful in advanc- 
ing that process. But we must each also train our own 
self-awareness to look more deeply at these objects to 
which we devote our individual forms of attention. This 
vision will be equally beneficial to archivists who ac- 
quire, organize, and make them available, to scholars 
who use them to construct meanings of past or present 
experience, and to curators who care for them because 
they have the power to make connections that cannot be 
so well captured in words. 
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Archives and Houses 


It is conventional and useful for both architects and ar- 
chivists to recognize that architecture exists in two dis- 
tinct modes: first, the built artifact and, second, represen- 
tations of that artifact. This division is useful precisely 
because it allows architecture in the second sense to be 
collected, cataloged, and protected by archival institu- 
tions without the necessity of dealing with the messy 
business of built work. The Le Corbusier Foundation in 
Paris does not collect buildings by the French master, al- 
though it is housed in one; the Mies van der Rohe ar- 
chive at the Museum of Modern Art in New York con- 
tains not a single Mies building, nor is it housed in a 
Mies structure. A rare and instructive counterexample is 
the case of a lord in London who embarked on a project 
to “archive” several actual buildings by Mies. The pend- 
ing lawsuit by the lord’s future heirs, who charge that the 
patriarch has lost his mind (and their inheritance), sug- 
gests that the distinction between the artifact and the 
document is blurred at considerable risk. 

However, the distinction between built work and its 
representations is more than a matter of convenience. For 
architects and for archivists, built work evidences several 
fundamental deficiencies, and the process of collecting 
and preserving its representations is a project aimed at 
compensating for a lack. This lack is not subtle and sin- 
gular but glaring and multifaceted. Most obvious is archi- 
tecture’s inextricable relationship with change. Architec- 
ture of the built environment ages and weathers, is 
subject to quotidian appropriation, is modified by chang- 
ing needs, and is part of a dynamic that resists steady 
state descriptors. Built works always offer more dimen- 
sions than any notion of original conception can contain. 
Built work is unruly in this respect, unrestrained. Further- 
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more, built work is hardly ever a totalized, authored prod- 
uct; built work has no privileged condition of finality or 
origin. Buildings are products of forces and persons rather 
than of unmediated individual inspiration and unmediated 
preconception, and buildings become more mediated as 
they leave the drafting room and enter the physical world. 
Built work is subject to radical reconstruction socially and 
iconographically without changing a single brick, and yet 
built work can conceivably be replicated ad infinitum 
through complete reconstruction using originally specified 
components. Almost every built work is itself a reproduc- 
tion, made of reproducible and interchangeable compo- 
nents. In short, built work has a troubled relationship to 
questions of originality. 

The architectural archive promises to stabilize archi- 
tecture; this is the archive’s task and gift. The archive 
confers a Benjaminian aura of originality on artifacts 
that are at risk of becoming mere commodities, and it al- 
lows the conceit of authorship to gain a plausible 
foothold. Proximity to the creative moment operates as a 
value in the archive but significantly less so in the built 
artifact; a Mies drawing, but not a Mies building, is un- 
derstood as an original (thus a reconstruction of a Mies 
building is not seen as problematic as long as the materi- 
als used are accurate replicas, while reproducing a Mies 
drawing is problematic regardless of the authenticity of 
the materials used.) As an institution that arrests tempo- 
rality, the archive effectively creates a parallel discipline 
to built architecture, a discipline that has as its center of 
gravity precisely those attributes that built work can 
never offer. Noble and heroic, it is the archive that offers 
the fundamental means of reclaiming architecture’s pu- 
rity. In other words, the archive is less a record of the 
genesis of built or projected work than it is a supplement 
for the qualities that the built work will inevitably lack. 
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The architectural archive is as much the product of de- 
sire on the part of architects as it is the result of col- 
lecting practices on the part of archivists. For it is clear 
that many architectural records are produced precisely 
to compensate for the same lack that the archive agrees to 
value. There is a well-established tradition in the field of 
architecture of producing visual material full of excess, 
of qualities well beyond marketing needs and the utility 
of construction. Architectural images—plans, sections, 
photographs, sketches—are almost always conceptualized 
in terms of the archive, as visual arguments loaded with 
surplus power to resist the passage of time, the burden of 
gravity, and the contingencies of use. Daniel Burnham’s 
grand perspectives of Chicago, Le Corbusier’s sketches of 
white villas, Mies’s sparse collages: all were done with a 
degree of enthusiasm fueled by justified doubt that the 
executed work would attain and retain the same grandeur, 
the same untarnished whiteness, or the same sparseness. 
The archive is a home proper to these passions, which de- 
mand to be accepted on their own terms. 

To claim that the archive is a memory machine dis- 
torts the relationship between architectural records and 
built architecture, for records are not, as it were, infant 
buildings. The archive is more accurately described as a 
machine for forgetting—forgetting that architectural 
projects are ontologically distinct from, and quite distant 
from, their representations. Buildings and documents re- 
lated to buildings have utterly divergent trajectories that 
at best cross only at the briefest moments (e.g., during 
construction) and diverge relentlessly as a function of 
time. The function of the archive is not to prevent this 
separation but to insist upon it; to quarantine certain 
records from the contamination of age, weather, and 
abuse. Paradoxically, in the architecture of the built en- 
vironment the same qualities of age, weathering, and 
usage are typically indexes of value rather than contam- 
ination. There is a discourse proper to the archive and a 
parallel discourse proper to the built environment, for 
the two domains tell different stories, offer different in- 
sights, and are mediated by different forces. There is, to 
be sure, cross-fertilization: studying the drawings of 
Louis Sullivan one learns how to see the built work of 
Louis Sullivan. Seeing the weathering of a work by Carlo 
Scarpa one learns how to read his cryptic drawings. But 
expecting the built and the drawn to be alike is an expec- 
tation born of ideology rather than of nature. 

The division between buildings and representations of 
buildings outlined here is not unproblematic. In a very 
real sense, images of built work are themselves construc- 
tions, and built works are themselves representations. It 


has been argued that images of buildings constitute the 
true and most influential aspect of architecture, that ar- 
chitectural ideas are propagated through secondary 
media (photography in particular but drawing too of 
course) to the degree where the built artifact is of rela- 
tively little consequence, a mere by-product of a larger 
project to change the fabric of the environment.' In an 
extreme version of this model, not only is architecture 
extended throughout society via media channels, but the 
channels themselves are conceptualized as prosthetic ex- 
tensions of humankind, and these prosthetic extensions 
are architecture. This was the central message and mis- 
sion of “architects” such as Buckminster Fuller; John 
McHale; and the Archigram Group, who famously ar- 
gued that the telephone, the space suit, and networks of 
all kinds are central to the work of the architect. The rise 
of schools of “environmental design” in the late 1960s 
signaled this expansive definition. 

Additionally, it has also been argued that buildings are 
not just the products of conventionalized representational 
technologies (orthogonal projections, axonometrics, per- 
spectives, and the like) but that buildings are a form of 
representational technology. To be sure, buildings should 
keep out the rain, but roofs and columns participate in an 
irreducible semiotic web that precludes any possibility of 
disinterested, unmediated apprehension. To borrow 
Barthes’s observation on textuality, every column has al- 
ready been written, every roof is a citation, built architec- 
ture is a “tissue of quotations.”? Built work is thus a 
record every bit as open to, and in need of, interpretation 
as is a document housed in an archive. 

These two formulations—the (unbuilt) document is 
architecture; architecture is a (built) document—are not 
mutually exclusive and are surely both valid conceptions 
of the architect’s enterprise as the construction of repre- 
sentations. Thus the documents of the archive can claim 
as central a role in the definition of architecture as can 
the buildings themselves. The difference between the two 
is not one of primacy but rather one of character, and the 
argument being advanced here is that the two are mutu- 
ally dependent, like bricks and mortar. The following 
picture thus emerges: two parallel and rarely intersecting 
conceptions of architecture exist. One, the architecture 
of archival records, is framed as an architecture of fixity, 
originality, and authorial voice. Cordoned off from the 
vicissitudes of external forces, this architecture is cast as 
a touchstone of original intent, of ideation freed from 
weight. The other architecture is that of the built envi- 
ronment. It is an architecture subject to contingent forces 
but nonetheless—or because of this—resplendent in its 
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material fullness and thus not at all inferior to its archi- 
val double. Being fully present in the world, this is the ar- 
chitecture that moved John Ruskin to write, “how many 
pages of doubtful record might we not often spare, for a 
few stones left upon another!”3 

These two worlds are often separate but not always. 
At moments, admittedly rare, an effort is launched to 
bring them together, to slide the architecture of the ar- 
chive over the architecture of the built environment and 
to bring the built work into conformity with its archival 
double. As the worlds are typically distant from one an- 
other, the effort required to undo or reverse this distance 
(or to prevent distance from occurring in the case of new 
construction) is monumental. In particular, I am refer- 
ring here to large restoration projects, although the same 
observations apply to modest works of historic preserva- 
tion. In both cases, a state of fixity is desired that is in- 
herently foreign to the built fabric of the world. The 
product of this desire can be defined as an architectural 
monument, wherein the gap between the archive and the 
building is closed and architecture becomes an archive of 
itself. 

Such products are common features of the cultural 
landscape: Falling Waters by Frank Lloyd Wright, Jeffer- 
son’s Monticello, the Villa Savoy by Le Corbusier, to 
name a few. It is important to note that such archived ar- 
chitectures live highly artificial lives and that decisions 
regarding the nature of these lives are deeply implicated 
in the fabrication of national, local, and discipline-spe- 
cific mythologies. As suggested in the opening para- 
graph, archiving buildings is also a costly affair, and such 
projects almost always bear the imprint of economic and 
political power interests often operating under the um- 
brella of “heritage tourism.” A case in point is the cur- 
rent effort in Buffalo, New York, to restore an early and 
mammoth residential complex designed by Wright in 
1904, the Darwin D. Martin House. The restoration 
project, estimated to exceed twenty-five million dollars, 
involves a series of monumental “undoings,” including 
buying back parcels of the original site that had been 
subdivided; fabricating pieces of furniture to replace 
missing originals that are now far too expensive to pur- 
chase; fabricating “new” bricks to match the original 
stones and cleaning the old bricks to look as they did 
when new; imploding a three story apartment building 
erected in the 1960s in the middle of the original com- 
plex; and erasing an “original” Wright window remodel- 
ing done at the insistence of Mrs. Martin, who could not 
see in her bedroom due to lack of adequate fenestration. 
Guiding this work are the extensive Martin House ar- 


chives at the University of Buffalo. But the impetus for 
the work lies elsewhere: at an estimated two hundred 
dollars per day spent by the typical cultural tourist (ver- 
sus ninety dollars per day spent by the leisure tourist), 
the Martin House Restoration Corporation anticipates 
bringing twenty million dollars annually to Buffalo’s de- 
pressed economy.‘ “Architecture is going to be the great 
contribution to the civilization of the future,” claimed 
the master (Wright), prophetically.5 

A new architectural monument in the preceding sense 
was recently unveiled in the city of Prague, the restoration 
of a modernist villa built in 1930 by the architect Adolf 
Loos. Like all such projects, the work required significant 
use of archival records. And like all such projects, the re- 
search involved major efforts to determine and encapsu- 
late a state of originality. But unlike with other such proj- 
ects, the researchers found that the architect had, as it 
were, set a trap designed to prevent his work from falling 
prey to the monumentalizing impulse that guided the en- 
thusiastic investigators. The second section of this essay is 
dedicated not so much to the story of fine archival detec- 
tive work (although there was that), not so much to pre- 
senting a testament to the utility of archival records (al- 
though they were heavily used), but rather to the story of 
architecture’s revenge on its archive. 


Archiving Houses 


The Villa Müller is a work of enormous complexity, the 
pinnacle of Adolf Loos’s career as an architect, built for 
Frantisek Müller, the young and wealthy owner of one of 
Europe’s largest construction firms. The villa was imme- 
diately celebrated as a masterpiece and entered architec- 
tural history as one of the canonical works of the mod- 
ern period.® The Villa Müller survived both the war and 
the communistic era intact; indeed it wasn’t until the ad- 
vent of post—Velvet Revolution capitalism that the build- 
ing’s fate was endangered. In the absence of any preser- 
vation regulations that would protect the interior of the 
building, it appeared likely that a private owner would 
purchase the masterpiece and reconstruct it. 

At this point the nascent Czech government, after 
considerable hesitation, purchased the villa and launched 
a high profile campaign to restore it. The Villa Müller 
was to become a major landmark in the city’s cultural 
identity; the Villa Müller was to become a monument. 
The researchers working on the restoration project 
began by consulting the Loos archives at the Albertina 
Graphische Sammlung in Vienna. Additional valuable 
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material was found precisely where it had been cataloged 
over seventy years ago, in the local building department. 
The villa itself became the site of forensic investigation. 

As in any architectural restoration, there were many 
moments of doubt concerning the accuracy of the resto- 
ration project. The architect’s drawings were consulted; 
period photographs were scrutinized; archaeological 
techniques were summoned. But there was doubt about 
the legitimacy of that supporting evidence. Were the ar- 
chitect’s drawings in fact accurate reflections of what was 
built, and if not, what should govern: the architect’s in- 
tentions as drawn or the building as realized under the 
watchful eye of the architect? Were the photographs legit- 
imate reflections of the state of inhabitation, or were they 
staged? Then too, there were the typical doubts that ac- 
company archaeological expeditions. How deeply should 
one dig? What if one discovers material of historic inter- 
est buried beneath material of historic interest? And, of 
course, there were doubts about comprehensiveness. 
Does it really matter what lies beneath the visible surface 
of things? Could one make technical improvements with- 
out sacrificing the authenticity of the work? 

Every architectural restoration raises these problems. 
The French architect Viollet-le-/Duc—who believed that 
his century, the nineteenth, initiated the very notion of 
restoration and who considered himself among the first 
generation of restorers—dedicated an entire chapter in 
his Dictionaire raisonné to the thorny issues involved in 
the restoration of buildings. He anticipated many of these 
problems, even those related to the then new issue of pho- 
tography as evidence. “To restore a building is not to pre- 
serve it, to repair it, or rebuild it,” he writes; “it is to re- 
instate it in a condition of completeness that could never 
have existed at any given time.”7 In short, to restore is al- 
ways to produce a new work. Thus, in the reconstruction 
of the German Pavilion in Barcelona by Mies van der 
Rohe, the roof structure had to be redesigned in order to 
look original while compensating for the originally inad- 
equate construction; drains had to be added so that the 
building would survive its new status as a permanent 
structure.’ The story of the reconstruction of Loos’s Villa 
Müller, no less than that of Mies’s masterpiece, was full 
of fine detective work, dogged thoroughness, and the 
mental teases that required principled judgment calls. 

Notwithstanding these inherent problems, after sev- 
eral years of monumental effort and monumental ex- 
pense, the villa was brought into alignment with much of 
the documentary evidence that could be found. In fact, a 
veritable archive of documents was assembled during the 
process of reconstruction, and a parallel archival version 


emerged from the process that ipso facto certified the ve- 
racity of the restoration effort. 

Or did it? Is it possible that the very proximity of the 
archival and built version of Villa Müller produced a 
fraudulent work? Is it possible that in the process of re- 
storing the building to an original state it became less and 
less authentic, that this painstaking process of seamlessly 
superimposing the archival on the built inadvertently con- 
flated two incompatible architectural conceptions? Could 
it be that architecture needs to be immunized against its 
archival double rather than nourished by it, that the archi- 
val impulse was a motive foreign to this architecture? 

Loos himself made certain that the answers to these 
questions would be in the affirmative. In addition to de- 
signing buildings, the architect produced a prodigious 
and influential body of critical essays, texts that have in- 
fluenced the field even more profoundly than his build- 
ings. And Loos was motivated by one issue more than 
any other, namely, that of originality in architecture. The 
thread through all his written work is an assault on all 
those who inappropriately sought to infuse use-objects 
with an authorial voice. His favorite targets for critique 
were the members of the Wiener Werkbund: Josef Hoff- 
mann, Henry van der Velde, and Josef Olbrich in partic- 
ular. His credo was simple, or at least simply stated: 


Alle . . . unzeitgemafen arbeiten waren von kiinstlern 
und architekten geraten waren, wahrend die arbeiten, die 
zeitgemäß waren, von handwerkern geschaffen wurden, 


denen der architekt noch keine entwiirfe lieferte . . . Für 
mich stand der satz fest: wollt ihr ein zeitgemafSes 
handwerk haben, . . . so vergiftet die architekten. 


[all . . . works that are inappropriate for our time were 
the products of craftsmen who relied on the advice of 
artists and architects, whereas those works that are in the 
spirit of the times were made by craftsmen who had not 


received designs from an architect . . . For me one thing 
was certain: if you want products appropriate for their 
era, . . . poison the architects. ]9 


Loos was preaching what he practiced. When he 
stated, “Genug der originalgenies! Wiederholen wir uns 
unaufhG6rlich selbst!” (Enough original genius! Let us re- 
peat ourselves endlessly),'° he was describing and advo- 
cating both his architectural and his literary modus. One 
finds essays dedicated to the critique of originality/inven- 
tion/misplaced artistry in the earliest articles Loos pub- 
lished for the weekly paper Die Zeit in 1897 and in the 
very last piece he penned some thirty-six years later, a ver- 
itable hymn to a simple, vernacular, wooden saltshaker, 
published the year of his death.'' Loos explicitly parodies 
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the quest for originality in his 1900 fable “Von einem 
armen, reichen Man” (The Poor Little Rich Man) in 
which a battle is staged between what might be termed 
the authentic (time-tested, utilitarian objects and environ- 
ments integrated with life’s dramas) and the obsessively 
original. The poor rich man is reduced to misery by an 
environment in which even the slippers are matched to 
the decor. Twenty years later, in a moving obituary to the 
furniture maker Joseph Viellich, he expressly advocates 
the culture of the well-chosen copy: “jede handwerkliche 
leistung ist kopie” (every work of craftsmanship is a 
copy) over the cult of nervous inventiveness: “nur unter 
narren verlangt jeder nach seiner eignen kappe” (only 
among dunces does everyone demand their own person- 
alized cap). 

The originality that Loos so detested was not that of 
creative genius per se; it was that of creative genius romp- 
ing in the wrong field. For Loos, architecture was the 
wrong field; in fact, the appropriate domain for authorial 
invention was limited to one domain only, namely, art, 
and one of Loos’s lasting contributions to twentieth-cen- 
tury theory was to divorce architecture and art, absolutely. 

As even this cursory review suggests, the name Adolf 
Loos and the issue of originality in works of architecture 
are inextricably intertwined. And this brings us back to 
the restored villa in Prague and, by extension, to the act 
of “archiving” architecture in general. For the weight of 
the architect’s texts makes one conclusion immediately 
clear and inescapable: the restored Villa Miiller is no 
longer a house. It is not even architecture, certainly not 
a Loos. It has undergone an ontological shift. It has in- 
stead all the trappings of an oxymoron: an original Loos. 

Worse still, it has become a work of art. We know that 
the villa is aspiring to the status of art for the following 
reason: we can no longer touch it. This precondition for 
art is taken from Karl Kraus via Walter Benjamin. Ac- 
cording to Benjamin, Kraus noted that 


On reading the words with which Goethe censures the 
way the Philistine, and thus many an art connoisseur, run 
their fingers over engravings and reliefs, the revelation 
came to [Loos] that what may be touched cannot be a 
work of art, and that a work of art must be out of reach."3 


Loos himself does not, to my knowledge, credit Goethe 
with this observation, but a kind of haptic test does 
ground both Loos’s and Kraus’s confidence in the categor- 
ical distinction between objects of use and works of art. 
Benjamin took up this theme of art’s inherent “distance” 
explicitly in his 1936 essay “The Work of Art in the Age 


of Mechanical Reproduction.” In his discussion on what 
brings about the decay of the aura of a work of art, Ben- 
jamin cites the public’s insatiable desire for proximity. 
“Every day the urge grows stronger to get hold of an ob- 
ject at very close range by way of its likeness.”!+ This de- 
sire to touch fulfills itself only when the artwork is within 
grasp, namely, through its reproduction, which in turn de- 
stroys the work’s aura. One of the things that we appro- 
priate in this manner is architecture, which we apprehend 
in a distracted manner, by habit, by use, and by touch. 
“Such appropriation cannot be understood in terms of the 
attentive concentration of a tourist before a famous build- 
ing,” Benjamin notes.!5 “Tactile appropriation is accom- 
plished not so much by attention as by habit . . . The pub- 
lic is an examiner, but an absent-minded one.” 16 

Loos embraced this distracted examiner; one might 
say he valorized this character well before Benjamin the- 
orized him. The core of so many of Loos’s tales swirls 
around the fate of those who experience the world hap- 
tically, at close range: Joseph Veillich, the chairmaker; 
the “poor rich man” whose fall from happiness coincides 
with the moment when he is forbidden to touch anything 
in his home without his architect’s approval; the happy 
owner (Loos himself) of a desk whose ink stains and 
scratches and other signs of wear produce a sentimental 
reverie; and the saddlemaker, who cannot match the 
artistic fantasies of the design professor because he, the 
saddlemaker, has actually handled leather. Saddles, 
desks, rooms, objects of use in general are there to be 
touched. At the risk of being branded an essentialist—a 
risk that bothered Loos’s generation not at all—one can 
say that this is a categorical essence. 

To deny touch to “original” archival material is fun- 
damental to the archive’s mission. To deny touch to the 
villa is to transform it, not only categorically but also 
critically. We now pass through the halls of the villa, we 
gaze out onto the restored living room, we admire the 
extraordinary tableau, and we ask ourselves: if this work 
is now no longer to be appropriated in the manner Loos 
considered natural to architecture, just what kind of ap- 
propriation is appropriate? And because we are pre- 
sented with a “building as artwork,” the answer, it 
seems, is that we should appropriate the building in that 
mode long considered natural to works of art: namely, 
absorbed contemplation. “A man who concentrates be- 
fore a work of art becomes absorbed by it,”'7 Benjamin 
reminds us, echoing a long history that is the root of 
Goethe’s prohibition against touching art. 

But this answer is hardly satisfying, for the simple rea- 
son that people don’t respond like that to buildings, even 
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to truly great buildings. It is difficult to imagine a visitor 
to the new villa frozen in suspended animation and rapt 
contemplation in front of a perfectly restored Loosian 
bathroom (unless, as is not all at difficult to imagine, the 
visitor is sneaking a photograph). The kind of absorption 
produced by artworks is not produced by architecture be- 
cause this response has long been considered the product 
of works that are themselves self-absorbed. Absorbed 
contemplation, at least in many schools of thought, is an 
attribute of works of art, not just a description of their re- 
ception. Balance, unity, consistency, proportionality, the- 
matic coherence: the kind of artwork capable of produc- 
ing a trancelike state of total absorption is said to possess 
these things within the context of its own frame. This is 
why Loos insisted that a Beethoven symphony is different 
from a doorbell chiming a Beethovian riff. As conceptu- 
alized by Loos and his compatriots, artworks are distant; 
artworks do not, and should not, encourage the literal en- 
gagement of the beholder as does a light switch or a fire- 
place or a doorbell. 

So we may have to revise downward our already trou- 
bling observation. No longer is Loos’s house architecture. 
We cannot get close to it now; it is presented as a work of 
art. It has been rendered distant, not with a gilded frame 
but with equally effective velvet cords. But as art, it is of 
the very kind that Loos repeatedly lampooned because it 
cannot fully produce the contemplative state. One might 
disagree with Loos’s conceptualization of art and archi- 
tecture, of the defining essence of use objects, and of art 
as distant. But has the careful restoration, despite its 
physical accuracy, produced a work so fundamentally dif- 
ferent than Loos’s original that the irony of that differ- 
ence threatens to occlude its appreciation? Is irony in fact 
Loos’s final word? For Loos, as we know, always wanted 
to have the final word. 

Loos does not, cannot, have the final word. The pre- 
ceding lament suggests that if some of the energy that 
had gone into restoration had been spent on designing a 
new use, all would be better. An essential condition, the 
sine qua non of Loos’s original architectural conception, 
would be restored, and thus the work would be more 
Loosian, more authentic, than in its present petrified 
state. But some will immediately recoil at this formula- 
tion, for it relies quite explicitly on the notion that there 
is a history proper to the building, and other histories 
that are not, and the authenticating agency for that 
which is proper is Adolf Loos. But one can argue against 
this allocation of legitimizing power just as Loos implic- 
itly argued against the legitimizing power of the architec- 
tural archive. One can argue that it is not so much Loos 


who is being represented by this project but the nascent 
Czech Republic, with its laudable mission to democra- 
tize access to this and many other landmark structures 
previously off limits, a government eager to prevent the 
appearance of any privileged group profiting from pub- 
lic expenditure, and certainly a government anxious to 
demonstrate that it is protecting the public’s investment 
by encapsulating it. The story that is being constructed 
with this restoration can also be understood as a precise 
undoing, a surgical negation, of the villa’s status be- 
tween 1968 and 1989, when it was occupied and con- 
trolled by the Marxist-Leninist Institute of Czechoslo- 
vakia (a condition that clearly fell outside the archival 
conception of originality). Certainly, when the first wave 
of visitors tours the restored villa, the ghost of Villa 
Müllers immediate political past will be as present as 
that of its architect. In short, one can observe that works 
of great prominence inevitably enter into the representa- 
tional machinery that turns out the building blocks of 
society’s self-image, namely, monuments. And the final 
word is, of course, that the Villa Müller is no exception. 
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Introduction: “Daguerreotypomania” 


In December of 1839, Théodore Maurisset, a French 
printmaker, produced a lithograph entitled La Daguer- 
réotypomanie. The scene has been described in delightful 
detail by Helmut and Alison Gernsheim: 


The caricature shows a crowd of people pushing into the 
enterprising establishment of Susse Fréres, attracted by an 
enormous advertisement to buy daguerreotypes for New 
Year’s gifts. Over the entrance large notices proclaim that 
“Non-inverted pictures can be taken in 13 minutes with- 
out sunshine.” While one photographer is just aiming his 
camera up the skirts of a tight-rope dancer on the left, an- 
other tries to take the portrait of a child whose mother 
and nannie do their best to keep his struggles in check. 
Baron Séguier, inventor of the portable apparatus for 
travellers, passes by, his boxes tucked under his arm. 
Their contents are displayed in the right foreground, 
where Dr. Donné (who attempted the first portrait) holds 
a sitter imprisoned in a posing-chair as if he were in the 
stocks, calmly counting the minutes while his victim en- 
dures the torture. Above this pleasant open-air studio, da- 
guerreotypes are etched according to Donné’s system. A 
procession of daguerreotypomaniacs, carrying a banner 
with the inscription, “Down with the aquatint” passes 
the gallows, where a few engravers deprived of their 
livelihood have already hanged themselves, while other 
gallows are still to be let. Nearby, a group of revellers 
drunk with enjoyment dance to music round a mercury- 
box as if it were the Golden Calf. Train- and ship-loads 
of cameras are being exported, and daguerreotypomani- 
acs have good reason for holding a public meeting to 
worship the invention: has not competition by rival firms 
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(to Giroux’s) already reduced the price of apparatus to 
300, 250 and even 200 francs? The sun smiles benignly 
down on his creation. Surveying the things that had come 
to pass during the last few months, Maurisset adds a 
touch of prophecy: a photographer recording the scene 
from a balloon with a basket in the form of a camera— 
as are the railway carriages and the clock-tower sur- 
mounting the Maison Susse Frères." 


In this caricature, Maurisset presented a remarkably 
prescient view of the expectations, applications, and im- 
plications of the daguerreotype. Writings by the propo- 
nents and practitioners of photography who followed 
elaborated upon Maurisset’s themes: travel photography, 
portrait photography, erotic photography, aerial photog- 
raphy, the death of the engraver (artist), photography on 
paper, commercial competition, cumbersome equipment, 
the role of the Sun (Nature) as image-maker. Situated 
more broadly, the daguerreotype collaborated with the 
paddlewheel steamer, the steam locomotive, and the hot- 
air balloon to extend the powers of human observation 
across space and allied itself with the clock to contain and 
control time. La Daguerréotypomanie depicted, in carica- 
ture, what Charles Baudelaire later decried as “an indus- 
trial madness. ”3 It also offers a visual commentary on the 
society which embraced not only the daguerreotype but 
also the fonds system of archival classification. In this 
essay, I suggest that the social origins of “daguerreotypo- 
mania” are of particular interest from an archival per- 
spective because the defining moments in both the history 
of modern archives and the history of photography can be 
traced to the same two-year period in France, 1839-41. 
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Théodore Maurisset, La Daguerréotypomanie, Lithograph, 1840. GEH 35071. (Courtesy of George Eastman 


House, Rochester, NY.) 


On June 15, 1839, France’s Minister of the Interior, 
Tanneguay Duchatel, appeared before the Chamber of 
Deputies to introduce a bill that proposed to grant to 
Louis Jacques Mandé Daguerre (1787-1851) an “annu- 
ity for life of 6,000 francs” as compensation for his part 
in surrendering to the French government the details of 
what is arguably the first practicable photographic 
process. After years of collaboration and experimenta- 
tion, Daguerre, a noted Paris diorama painter and the- 
ater set designer, had discovered a way to fix the image 
of the camera obscura. A drawing aid and forerunner of 
the photographic camera, the camera obscura was es- 
sentially a light-tight box with a small opening on one 
wall. Light passing through the opening cast an upside- 
down, laterally reversed but perspectivally correct, 
image of an outside scene onto the opposite wall.4 The 
optical principles of the camera obscura had been 
known for centuries; similarly, the chemical principles of 
the darkening of silver salts were well documented. 
What Daguerre managed to do was combine these prin- 


ciples to produce a permanent image on light sensitive 
metal plates of silver-coated copper. The result was 
nothing short of miraculous. 

The bill was passed in the lower house on July 9, 
1839. The Chamber of Peers confirmed the Chamber of 
Deputies’ decision three weeks later and, on August 19, 
1839, Daguerre’s process was made public before a joint 
gathering of the Académie des Sciences and the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts, Paris. As one leading historian 
of photography has observed, “perhaps no other inven- 
tion ever captured the imagination of the public to such 
a degree and conquered the world with such lightning ra- 
pidity as the daguerreotype.”5 Daguerre’s manual, pub- 
lished by order of the French government, was issued in 
no fewer than thirty-two editions, in eight languages, 
during 1839 and 1840. More experimentation followed, 
and, by 1841, chemical and optical improvements had 
resulted in increased sensitivity of daguerreotype plates, 
shorter exposure times, laterally corrected images, 
smaller cameras, and improved lenses.® 
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On August 8, 1839, Duchatel issued a preliminary 
Circulaire that divided departmental archives into histor- 
ical documents—those before 1789—and administrative 
documents—those after 1789. Two years later, on April 
24, 1841, Duchâtel followed up with another Circulaire 
entitled, “Instructions pour la mise en ordre et le classe- 
ment des archives départmentales.” Nancy Bartlett 
traces the beginning of the modern era of archival theory 
and practice to this detailed framework for ordering and 
classifying departmental archives.7 However, while ar- 
chivists have long embraced the archival principles of re- 
spect des fonds and original order as a natural and 
objective means of preserving a truthful and accurate 
record of the actions and transactions of an administra- 
tive or historical past, Lara Moore has suggested that 
this new classification system, in fact, presented a politi- 
cally charged vision of the French state after 1790 as 
“stable, uniform, and homogeneous,” through its defi- 
nition of what constituted a fonds.® 

As authors as diverse as Ursula Franklin writing on 
the world of technology, Jonathan Crary connecting vi- 
sion and modernity in the nineteenth century, and Terry 
Cook commenting on archival history have observed, the 
development of principles, practices, and technologies 
reflect the tenor of the times.? Is it, then, merely a coin- 
cidence that these seminal events in the history of pho- 
tography and the history of archives took place in Paris 
at roughly the same time? Is it simply by chance that the 
announcements, of both the bill to grant the inventors of 
the daguerreotype process a lifetime annuity and the in- 
structions for classification in archives, were the respon- 
sibility of the same government official, Tanneguay 
Duchatel, France’s Minister of the Interior? These ques- 
tions point to the nineteenth-century epistemological as- 
sumptions upon which both archival practices and pho- 
tographic practices rested. They also point to shared 
paradigmatic origins which, when revealed, contribute 
to our understanding of photography as a way of com- 
municating across space and time, the place of photo- 
graphs in archives, and the nature of the fonds as the 
basis for archival classification. 

This essay examines early critical writing on photog- 
raphy in an effort to expose tacit assumptions about the 
nature of photography, assumptions which defined its 
role in society, and, by extension, the place of photo- 
graphs in archives. However, the broader relevance of 
this research within the world of archives is predicated 
on the fact that the adoption of the fonds and the advent 
of photography can be traced to prevailing ideas about 
the nature of knowing and prevailing concerns about the 
pace of change. It situates the key events of 1839-41 in 


the empiricism of the mid-nineteenth century, a time 
when photographic technologies and archival classifica- 
tion, embraced as tools of knowing, held the promise of 
control over an increasingly complex world. 


From Process to Praxis 


In 1839, photography was a process in search of praxis. 
Its use was a matter of expectation and a subject of spec- 
ulation. The utilitarian outlook of the nineteenth-century 
mind asked, “Cui bono?”—what is it good for? This 
question was a flashpoint for a spate of commentaries, 
lectures, and manuals of photographic manipulation on 
the value and uses of photography. French, British, and 
American practitioners, promoters, and critics of pho- 
tography described the ways in which the new image- 
making processes had—or were expected to—become in- 
dispensable as a means of extending the powers of 
human observation. Enthusiastic responses ranged from 
sweeping generalizations to detailed predictions about its 
applications to art, science, and, more generally, “the 
business of life’—all of which were predicated on the 
firm belief in the reliability and authenticity of photo- 
graphs as evidence. These writings shaped photography 
as a culturally and technologically defined practice which 
initially carried both artistic pretensions and scientific 
credentials, but which, ultimately, became a means by 
which people came to know the world and situate them- 
selves in it. It is these epistemological underpinnings 
which are of interest to archivists for their broader rele- 
vance, by example and by analogy, to the transmission 
and preservation of recorded information. 

In presenting “the particulars and motives” of the bill 
to grant Daguerre a lifetime annuity, Minister of the In- 
terior Duchatel called Daguerre’s process “a discovery as 
useful as it was unexpected.” Alluding to its “immense 
utility,” he exclaimed: “It will easily be conceived what 
resources, what new facility it will afford to the study of 
science, and, as regards the fine arts, the services it is ca- 
pable of rendering, are beyond calculation.” 1° 

To this, Joseph Louis Gay-Lussac (1778-1850), a 
French chemist and physicist best known for his studies 
on the physical properties of gases, added that the arts of 
industry and the natural sciences would “doubtless make 
numerous applications of Mr. Daguerre’s process.” 1! 

The unprecedented ability to fix the image of the cam- 
era obscura, to make detailed and realistic images directly 
from nature, to make multiple exact copies of objects or 
drawings challenged the applications to which picture 
making had previously been put. From the beginning, 
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there was an expectation that Daguerre had “laid the 
foundation of a new order of possibilities.”'* Likening 
the daguerreotype to the telescope and the microscope— 
other instruments which extended human powers of 
observation—French scientist and statesman François 
Arago (1786-1853) declared, “when observers apply a 
new instrument to the study of nature, what they have 
hoped to attain is always trifling in comparison to the 
succession of discovery which the instrument itself gives 
rise to.”!3 Symbolically, Daguerre’s process was an- 
nounced to a joint gathering of the Académie des Sciences 
and the Académie des Beaux-Arts. As French photogra- 
phers and critics Mayer and Pierson later pointed out, 
“C’est sous ce double patronage que la photographie a 
fait son entrée dans le monde.”' Ideas about the photo- 
graph that emerged from these twin discourses defined, in 
the nineteenth-century mind, what photographs were 
supposed to do and how people were supposed to react 
to them. 


Photography, Science, and Observation 


Although the origins of photography have usually been 
traced to the aspirations of a professional diorama 
painter, on the one hand, and the frustrations of an am- 
ateur artist, on the other, most of the applications first 
envisaged for the new medium treated photography as a 
tool of observation, an aid to documentation, and a form 
of data gathering. Even at the Great Exhibition of the 
Works of Industry of All Nations in London in 1851, 
cameras and camera-made images were displayed not in 
the fine arts sections of the exhibition but alongside 
other optical instruments. Photography shared with sci- 
ence common roots in empiricism and positivism, an op- 
timistic faith in unending progress, and common agendas 
to see and, thereby, know the world.'5 

The roots of photography can be traced to a historic 
meeting in Paris at the close of 1838. In December of 
that year, three luminaries of nineteenth-century science 
paid a visit to Daguerre’s Paris studio. Having attempted 
unsuccessfully to sell his new invention by subscription, 
Daguerre had turned to the Paris scientific community 
for support in selling his process to the French govern- 
ment. Alexander von Humboldt (1769-1859), the great 
polymath, was part of a committee sent by the Académie 
des Sciences to assess Daguerre’s new process for fixing 
the images of the camera obscura.'® The significance of 
this encounter, between Humboldt, a “father” of modern 
geography, and Daguerre, a “father” of modern photog- 


raphy, has largely been overlooked. Although Humboldt 
occupied intellectual space at the nexus of developments 
in the history of science and the history of photography 
and played a key behind-the-scenes role in the technolog- 
ical and cultural acceptance of Daguerre’s process, he is 
known as only a minor figure at the dawn of photogra- 
phy.'7 Yet his influence on the origins, acceptance, and 
applications of photography as a technology of both 
image making and information transfer should not be 
underestimated. Furthermore, Humboldt’s involvement 
in the scientific support for, and political approval of, the 
daguerreotype process can be taken as representative and 
revealing of the paradigmatic origins of photography 
within the discourse of science. 

Humboldt’s concerns shaped photographic practices; 
his wide-ranging mind and vast experience as an ex- 
plorer, naturalist, historian, writer, and scientist directly 
affected assumptions about the range and effect of the 
camera. Daguerre’s invention influenced the nineteenth- 
century imagination; his experience and success as a dio- 
rama painter had demonstrated the persuasiveness of re- 
alistic representation and the public fascination with 
visual illusions. The daguerreotype offered a way of see- 
ing across space and time. Little wonder, then, that Hum- 
boldt, the scientific traveler, critical observer, and prolific 
writer, sensed the significance of this new technology. 

After the initial visit of Humboldt, Daguerre showed 
his silvery images to a host of notable scientists, including 
the American inventor of the telegraph, Samuel F. B. 
Morse; influential British scientists Sir John F. W. Her- 
schel and James Watt, Jr.; and the “chief architect” of the 
Royal Geographical Society, Sir Roderick I. Murchison. 
Among the names associated with the invention and ini- 
tial applications of photography were many other prom- 
inent figures of Victorian science, including Thomas 
Henry Huxley, Sir David Brewster, Michael Faraday, 
James Forbes, Louis Agassiz, and Charles Darwin, as well 
as a number of Oxford-educated civil servants and keep- 
ers in various departments of the British Museum. This 
community of scientists embraced the medium of photog- 
raphy with curiosity and excitement; photographic evi- 
dence suggests that a great many of them, like Humboldt, 
were also familiar with its social and honorific functions 
from the experience of posing, either for fellow amateurs 
or for professional portrait photographers. 

On the fertile ground of learned societies in London, 
Edinburgh, Paris, and other centers, photography was 
discussed as a process and shaped as a practice, both 
through formal papers and informal discussions. At meet- 
ings of the Royal Society, the Royal Academy, the Royal 
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Geographical Society, the Royal Astronomical Society, 
the Linnaean Society, the Botanical Society, the Ethnolog- 
ical Society of London, and the Académie des Sciences, 
photographic processes and improvements attracted the 
attention of highly influential people, not only as a sci- 
entific discovery in optics and chemistry but also as a 
method for observing, representing, and knowing the 
world. Many of the same leading scientists also discussed 
technical details and practical applications at meetings of 
the Photographic Exchange Club, the Photographic Soci- 
ety, the Amateur Photographic Association, and other 
photographic societies. Their experimental results and 
scientific advances in photography shared space with dis- 
coveries in natural history, geography, and ethnography 
on the pages of Philosophical Magazine, the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, the Literary Gazette, and Athe- 
naeum, as well as the proceedings and transactions of 
various societies. 

Discussions about optics, chemistry, astronomy, 
botany, Egyptology, zoology, geology, geography, and 
photography were also carried on in a social context, 
and family ties were important in establishing domestic 
space as the basis of scientific pursuits. Pioneers of pho- 
tography are known to have entertained the great figures 
of Victorian science.'® Grace Seiberling has noted that 
“the clubs and societies were based initially on social 
contacts, but in fostering research and formalizing com- 
munication they furthered the state of knowledge in their 
fields and created a sense of solidarity among their mem- 
bers.” 19 In these ways, photography entered an elite cir- 
cle of gentleman scientists, instrument makers, university 
professors, museum keepers, military officers, and gov- 
ernment officials whose interests and connections were 
nurtured through contacts and correspondence, personal 
as well as professional. 

For this community, interest in the photograph cen- 
tered on the optical-chemical transformations that pro- 
duced the photograph, and on the photograph as a 
means of extending human powers of scientific observa- 
tion. Cameras were trained on objects near and far, large 
and small, extending the observational powers of the mi- 
croscope and the telescope in a range of disciplines. Re- 
search in archaeology was carried out through the work 
of Maxime du Camp, Félix Teynard, and J. B. Greene on 
the monuments and inscriptions of Egypt, and through 
the work of Auguste Salzmann on the architecture of 
Jerusalem. Photographs, Salzmann asserted, “are not 
second-hand reports; they are brutal facts.”*° Thomas 
Henry Huxley, John Lamprey, and Carl Dammann used 
photography in the comparative study of racial types.?! 


Charles Darwin included photographs in his 1872 publi- 
cation on the expression of human emotions.*? Joseph 
James Forrester, the Baron de Forrester, used photogra- 
phy in his efforts to map and improve navigation on the 
River Duoro through the Portuguese wine-producing 
districts in the hinterland of Oporto.?3 Forrester, an ac- 
tive member of both the Photographic Society of London 
and the Photographic Exchange Club, had himself 
learned photography from Dr. Hugh Welch Diamond, 
whose scientific application of photography to the study 
of mental disorders was presented to the Royal Society 
and published in the photographic journals.*4 Charles Pi- 
azzi Smyth, Astronomer Royal for Scotland, championed 
photography as a tool for astronomical, archaeological, 
and natural history purposes and asked, “What monu- 
mental research of the present age can be effectively 
treated without its marvellous aid?”?5 

Photography came to be part of the way in which the 
luminaries of Victorian science saw and explored the 
world. But photography was also used not so much to 
generate rigorous scientific data—as in Huxley’s use of 
anthropometric photographs to study and classify the 
human races, or Muybridge’s “electro-photographic in- 
vestigation” of animal locomotion,*® or Marey’s chrono- 
photographic analysis of the structure of movement?7— 
but rather, more generally, as an enhanced form of visual 
note taking, a tool of observation, and an accurate and 
reliable means of documentation. A marvel of optics and 
chemistry, a “mirror” of nature, and a “window” on the 
world, the photograph was absorbed into engagement 
with physical and human reality and into the diffusion of 
knowledge. It was a way of communicating empirical 
facts—“brutal facts’—in visual, purportedly unmedi- 
ated form across space and time. Photographic witness- 
ing became a substitute for eye witnessing.?® 


Photographic Witnessing across Space 


In an era when geographical movement was embraced as 
intellectual method, and observation was the paradigm 
of knowing,?? photography made it possible to gather 
and disseminate all kinds of information in visual form, 
with unprecedented ease and accuracy; the implications 
were enormous. The daguerreotype—praised by John 
Ruskin as “the most marvellous invention of the cen- 
tury”—and the photograph on paper extended the au- 
thority of visual truth from the realm of actual experi- 
ence to the verisimilitude of photographic realism. This 
changed the relationship of observer to material reality 
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and established ways of seeing that persisted and formed 
the basis of an increasingly visual culture. With the ad- 
vent of photography, visual processes came to predomi- 
nate epistemology. 

When word of Daguerre’s discovery leaked to the press 
in early January 1839, a French newspaper predicted, 
“For a few hundred francs travellers may perhaps soon 
be able to procure M. Daguerre’s apparatus, and bring 
back views of the finest monuments and of the most de- 
lightful scenery of the whole world.”3° Arago himself, re- 
porting to the Académie des Sciences on his visit to Da- 
guerre, declared that “in addition to giving the brilliant 
results shown, the method is also economical, easy, and 
capable of being used by travellers anywhere.”3! 

Reciprocally and simultaneously, photography en- 
tered the nineteenth-century imagination as a way of 
capturing the world in precise detail and bringing it 
home for careful study. References to travel, geography, 
topography, and landscape were central to the arguments 
in favor of Daguerre’s invention. As Duchatel argued be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies on June 15, 1839: 


... to the traveller, to the archaeologist and also to the 
naturalist, the apparatus of M. Daguerre will become an 
object of continual and indispensable use. It will enable 
them to note what they see, without having recourse to 
the hand of another. Every author will in future be able to 
compose the geographical part of his own work: by stop- 
ping awhile before the most complicated monument, or 
the most extensive coup-d’oeil, he will immediately ob- 
tain an exact fac simile of them.3* 


With this statement, Duchatel established photogra- 
phy as a legitimate tool of fieldwork, geographical de- 
scription, and scientific data gathering. Most compelling 
was the argument made by Arago in introducing da- 
guerreotype specimens for examination by the Chamber 
of Deputies; in it, he couched the usefulness of Daguerre’s 
process in the glories of the great Description de l’Egypte: 


As you look with wonder on several pictures that will be 
handed to you for inspection, every one of you, Gentle- 
man, [sic] will be aware of the prodigious advantages 
which might have been derived during the expedition to 
Egypt, from a method so quick and perfect to reproduce 
objects; every one of you will be struck with this reflec- 
tion, that if photography had been known in 1798, we 
should now have correct images of a somewhat consider- 
able number of emblematical pictures, of which the cu- 
pidity of the Arabs, or the fatal mania of certain travellers 
for destruction has for ever deprived the scientific world. 


To copy the millions and millions of hieroglyphics 
with which even the outside of all the great monuments 
of Thebes, Memphis, etc., are covered, scores of years, 
and whole legions of painters would be required. One in- 
dividual, with a Daguerreotype, would effect the labour 
in a very short space of time. Provide the Institute of 
Egypt with two or three sets of apparatus, and in several 
of the large plates of the celebrated work the fruits of our 
immortal expedition, vast extents of real hieroglyphics 
will soon replace the fictitious ones; the drawings will 
every where [sic] surpass in copy and local colour the 
works of the most skilful painters; and the photographic 
pictures being submitted in their formation to the rules of 
geometry, will allow us, with the assistance of a very few 
further data, to attain the exact dimensions of the highest 
parts of edifices and of those most difficult of access.33 


This emphasis placed on the use of the daguerreotype 
by travelers, naturalists, and scientists was, at least in 
part, informed by Humboldt’s experiences, interests, and 
expectations.3+ His own extensive travels, his emphasis 
on empirical research, his use of scientific instruments, 
and his voluminous publications suggest that Hum- 
boldt’s vision would have been seminal to the commit- 
tee’s examination of Daguerre’s images, to the assess- 
ment of the process and equipment that produced them, 
and to the political process that made them available to 
the world. 

Photographs were not only adopted as a convenient 
form of visual note taking for those who traveled; they 
also became a surrogate for travel. “We need no longer 
embark upon perilous voyages,” 
menin in La Lumiére in 1852; “heliography entrusted to 
a few intrepid practitioners, will make the world tour on 
our behalf, without our ever needing to leave our arm- 
chairs.”35 “Guided by the photograph,” The Art-Journal 
declared, “we can travel over all countries of the world, 
without moving a yard from our own firesides.”3¢ 
George Thomas Fisher Jr., even suggested that the im- 
pression which “faithful representations of the monu- 
ments of antiquity . . . give us, even those who have never 
crossed the sea... , is but little inferior to that which the 
traveller receives [when contemplating] . . . the moral of 
a crumbling arch or a broken column, on the very spots 
where once they stood the glory of the age.”37 Rev. W. J. 
Read, addressing a meeting of the Manchester Photo- 
graphic Society, even claimed that “by careful study of a 
. [of photographs, one could] learn almost as 
much of a country in its general features and actual state, 
as by residence, and much more I think than by hasty 
travel.” 38 


wrote Louis de Cor- 


series . . 
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Hence, the photograph became a surrogate for travel at 
a time when travel was the premier avenue to knowledge 
of the world. This nineteenth-century emphasis on travel 
and the substitution of photographic witnessing for direct 
observation was elaborated most eloquently by Marcus 
Aurelius Root, who regarded “travelling, whether in for- 
eign lands or our own,.. . 
means of self-culture within our knowledge.” Root 
pointed out, “Comparatively few, however, are able to 
leave home and business and bear the heavy expenses thus 
required. But photography enables us to enjoy the pleas- 
ure and the advantages of travel without even crossing 
our own thresholds.”3? Echoing Read, Root goes on to 
suggest that the photograph was not only a substitute for 
firsthand experience, but that, in some instances, it was 
even possible to achieve a “completer and truer” under- 
standing through photographic witnessing than by direct 
observation. 

The concept of vicarious travel through visual repre- 
sentation had been mooted by Humboldt in Cosmos, 
where he suggested that such large-scale landscape paint- 
ings as panoramas and dioramas could serve, to some ex- 
tent, as a substitute for traveling through different re- 
gions. Humboldt’s reference to panoramas and dioramas 
links the function of photographic witnessing across space 
to the effects achieved by these visual precursors (and con- 
temporaries) of the daguerreotype. The panorama was a 
360° painting that presented to the viewer the realistic il- 
lusion of three-dimensional geographical space; the dio- 
rama was a mammoth canvas that was lit in sequence 
from either side using filters to present the realistic illusion 
of the passage of time or movement. Both employed art 
in “pursuit of maximum illusion.” Bernard Comment has 
suggested that the panorama was invented in “response to 
a particularly strong nineteenth-century need—for ab- 
solute dominance”: 


as one of the most efficient 


It gave individuals the happy feeling that the world was 
organized around and by them, yet this was a world 
from which they were also separated and protected, for 
they were seeing it from a distance. A double dream 
come true—one of totality and of possession; ency- 
clopaedism on the cheap.+° 


If, as Comment continues, the panorama marked the 
transition from representation to illusion, then photog- 
raphy—and, in particular, the daguerreotype invented 
by the creator of the diorama—can be placed in the suc- 
cession of subsequent modifications which were aimed 
at “perfecting the illusion” and “regaining control of 


sprawling collective space”4! in the wake of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 

Root and others championed the moral use of visual 
images implicit in Humboldt’s discussion of landscape 
painting. This emphasized that “the conception of the 
natural unity, and the feeling of the harmonious accord 
pervading the universe, cannot fail to increase in vivid- 
ness among men, in proportion as the means are multi- 
plied, by which the phenomena of nature may be more 
characteristically and visibly manifested.”4? But, as the 
arguments of Root and others suggest, photographs 
were cheaper, more truthful, more accessible, more con- 
venient, and more egalitarian than other forms of visual 
imagery. Although the price of paper prints still made 
collecting portraits and landscape views a habit of the 
middle and upper classes, Root maintained that photo- 
graphs offered—to “even the lowliest of the commu- 
nity”—opportunities for geographical education in do- 
mestic space. 

By the late 1850s, the expanded use of photography 
on paper greatly increased the viability of the photo- 
graph as a surrogate for travel. In particular, stereoscopic 
views, issued in geographical series, offered the convinc- 
ing impression of transporting the armchair traveler to 
distant destinations.43 As a means of both education and 
entertainment, the stereoscopic view presented the ulti- 
mate in vicarious travel, producing an illusion of three- 
dimensional space which was claimed to “produce an 
appearance of reality which cheats the senses with its 
seeming truth.”44 

Photographic witnessing across space also had impor- 
tant societal implications. As domestic ties, social glue, 
and moral uplift, they were credited with contributing to 
the creation and maintenance of a sense of family, of 
continuity, and of community. But, as English essayist, 
translator, and art critic Lady Elizabeth Eastlake (1809- 
93) recognized, meaning was not an inherent or observ- 
able property: 


What indeed are nine-tenths of those facial maps called 
photographic portraits, but accurate landmarks and 
measurements for loving eyes and memories to deck with 
beauty and animate with expression, in perfect certainty, 
that the ground-plan is founded upon fact?+5 


The geographical metaphor likening photographic 
portraits to “facial maps” and “accurate landmarks” is 
particularly important. The photograph, like landscape, 
was a factual ground plan that had to be invested with 
meaning through association and memory. Here, the 
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“subjectivity” of the viewer met the perceived “objectiv- 
ity” of the photograph, and yet, in the writings of Root 
and others, purity, goodness, and affection were pre- 
sented as qualities evident in photographs themselves, 
and the ability to act morally upon individuals and na- 
tions was attributed to photography as a medium. These 
beliefs served to naturalize the content of the photograph 
and to veil the human choices and cultural values in- 
volved in its production and consumption. Photographs, 
because of their transparency and truth, were thus cred- 
ited with being not only a way of seeing across space but 
also a way of seeing those things—qualities, characteris- 
tics, emotions, values—that, in space, had no observable 
manifestation. 

Photographic witnessing was not only a way of study- 
ing places from afar; it was also a way of investigating 
peoples at a safe distance. A decade before the publica- 
tion of Darwin’s On the Origin of Species, Louis Agassiz 
(1807-73), Harvard scientist and the father of American 
natural science, commissioned Joseph T. Zealy to take a 
series of daguerreotypes of Southern slaves to support his 
theory of polygenesis. In 1862, Mayer and Pierson 
claimed that even a cursory glance at the lifeless plaster 
casts of aboriginal peoples in the anthropology galleries 
of museums would suffice to demonstrate the services 
rendered by photography to the study of racial types.46 
The use of photography in the empirical pursuit of cul- 
tural difference was clearly articulated by Rev. Read in 
his lecture to the Manchester Photographic Society in 
1856. In his discussion of what photography “can do for 
the illustration and record of facts connected with Nat- 
ural Science,” Read explained: 


Highest in the scale of Natural Science stands Ethnog- 
raphy, the Natural History of the Human race, and for the 
furtherance of this Science great help is offered by Photog- 
raphy. Hitherto only the practised and skilful draughts- 
man has been able to collect its materials, and record the 
distinguishing features of the great families into which our 
race is distributed and divided: but now the Lens may be 
used instead of an eye, and the sensitive tablet instead of 
a hand, so that any one of us however unskilled in the use 
of a pencil, might well furnish the Philosopher material to 
be built into the Temple of Science.+7 


Apart from Read’s morally loaded description of sci- 
ence as profane religion, this statement is interesting for 
the way in which it anticipates the adoption of photog- 
raphy to provide, in systematic, scientific, and standard- 
ized fashion, structured visual data about the body for 
studies of evolution and race. 


Photographic Witnessing across Time 


Photographic witnessing had a temporal as well as a spa- 
tial dimension. In giving immediate and direct visual ac- 
cess to the past, to sights/sites physically removed in 
time, the photograph served as an aide-mémoire, a de- 
vice of memory, a form of time travel. As a way of fixing 
the look of the present, it was embraced as a medium of 
preservation. This had implications for shaping both in- 
dividual and collective memory and identity. “Photogra- 
phy empowers us to preserve from the decay of time, and 
the fickle tenure of mortality, the true type of the features 
of those we love.”48 Ernest Lacan pointed out that it was 
thanks to the daguerreotype that viewers could contem- 
plate “monuments which terrestial upheavals have swal- 
lowed up, like the Cathedral of San Juan de los Lagos, 
for example, and which no longer exist except in the 
print of the traveler.”42 This notion of studying photo- 
graphs of buildings and monuments destroyed by the 
passage of time, or by natural or man-made disasters, 
embraced the photograph as a tool of conscious histori- 
cal preservation and re-presentation. 

In what might be considered architectural equivalents 
of the ethnographic salvage paradigm,5° photography 
was employed to create for posterity a visual record of 
buildings and monuments fast-disappearing in the wake 
of progress. Writing about the Chateau de Polignac, 
Lacan expressed faith in the photograph as a medium of 
preservation and a belief in the essential relationship be- 
tween physical form and visual appearance: 


This precious monument, like so many others, falls stone 
by stone; soon, it will disappear like the generations who 
inhabited it but, thanks to photography, it will remain 
such as it is still, in this design traced by light. All those 
venerable fragments of another age, so valuable for the ar- 
chaeologist, for the historian, for the painter, for the poet, 
the photograph brings them together and renders them 
immortal. Time, revolutions, and natural upheavals may 
destroy them down to the last stone; henceforth they will 
live on in our photograph albums.5" 


In this way, photographic documentation was con- 
flated with historical preservation in projects which 
served to reflect, constitute, and confirm sense of place, 
symbolic space, and collective memory. In photographs 
of “monastic piles” and “baronial halls,” Fisher claimed, 
“every stone will tell its own tale: . . . the very spirit of 
the place, may now be impressed by the subtle fingers of 
light upon tablets of metal or sheets of paper, to speak to 
future ages as they speak to us.”5? Fisher’s expectations 
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for photographic witnessing across time are analogous to 
the goal of diplomatics as “an art by which written 
records from any age and of any kind are made to speak 
again with a full distinct voice.” 53 

Cameras were pointed not only at architecture and 
monuments but also at public figures and public events. 
Fisher declared “. . . by the wondrous science, we are 
now enabled to preserve and hand down to future gener- 
ations the truth-telling portraits of our statesmen, our 
heroes, our philosophers, our poets, and our friends,” 54 
and Lacan, writing about photography of public celebra- 
tions (les fétes publiques), exclaimed: 


Photography . . . records in turn on magical tablets the 
memorable events of our collective life, and every day 
it enriches the archives of history with some precious 
document.55 


Indeed, Rev. Read called photography “a handmaid to 
the Muse of History, in virtue of its power of putting 
upon record, the actual real state and appearance of per- 
sons and places as we know and see them.” 5 But, despite 
the rhetoric of unmediated representation, the photo- 
graph was, and continues to be, the material evidence of 
a human decision to preserve the appearance of a person, 
an object, a document, a building, or an event judged to 
have abiding value. In the ritual act of photographic com- 
memoration was a valorization of what in the present 
was thought to be worth remembering—of the surviving 
past and the unfolding present—in the future.57 In this 
way, a subjective decision was objectified, since neither 
“History” nor photography, but individuals with agen- 
das, were responsible for the process of selection. 

In their advertisements, photographers urged the pub- 
lic to “Mark the fleeting shadow, ’ere the substance 
fades.” For British artist, photographer, and author 
William Lake Price (1810-c.95), photography was a way 
of “fixing passing events” so that: 


Posterity, by the agency of Photography, will view the 
faithful image of our times; the future student, in turning 
the page of history, may at the same time look on the very 
skin, into the very eyes, of those, long since mouldered to 
dust, whose lives and deeds he traces in the text... . 
[E]ach impressive public ceremonial will be registered and 
delineated; nay, even the very turmoil of the distant battle 
or siege and their varying aspects will be instantly fixed 
and transferred, with the actors, to the page of history.5® 


The same sense of historicism through photographic 
links to future generations is expressed in the preamble 


to the conditions of a prize offered by the Duc de Luynes 
to the Société francaise de photographie: 


One of the most promising applications of photography 
is the faithful, irrefutable reproduction of historical or 
artistic monuments and documents, so usually destroyed 
by the passage of time or by revolutions. Since the im- 
mortal discoveries of Niépce, of Daguerre and of Talbot, 
archaeologists have been aware of the full importance of 
this application of photography, which is called upon to 
transmit precious elements to future generations.5? 


As an instrument of collective identity and memory, 
photography was embraced as an efficient way of copy- 
ing documents considered to be historically important. 
In what must be considered to be a nineteenth-century 
technological equivalent of digitization, photography 
was enlisted to disseminate and promote knowledge of 
historical, literary, and artistic treasures by copying them 
and making them more widely available. Writing at 
length about the applications of photography to the arts, 
sciences, and industry, Mayer and Pierson described how 
photography could be employed 


in the reproduction of precious documents, rare prints, 
historic charters, illuminated manuscripts [vélins], im- 
ages which the Middle Ages have bequeathed to us and 
which remain lost to science and art which cannot rescue 
them from oblivion [oubliettes] in our archives. . . .6° 


In retrospect, what seems remarkably akin to current 
initiatives to increase access to archival holdings by mak- 
ing them available over the Internet, they proposed that 


a photographic workship should operate in each of the na- 
tional archives’ repositories [dépôts], and, under the strict 
supervision of curators [conservateurs], reproduce and 
multiply the treasures they preserve.°! 


Linking photography, archives, and memory even fur- 
ther, Mayer and Pierson continued 


Each province, each region [département], each town, 
each family would thus be able to have unimpeachable 
facsimiles of deeds which concern them and which, de- 
posted now in the general archives or in private collec- 
tions, can be neither moved nor entrusted to the public 
without endangering their very existence. None of our 
historic origins, our ancient customs, our traditions 
would remain unknown since this photographic paleog- 
raphy would have completed the work begun by [French 
historians] Bailly, Alexis Monteil, Augustin Thierry, 
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Letrone [sic], Michelet, Lacabanne, et al., and rendered 
so simple the task now so arduous for scholarly learned 
researchers who devote their lives to reconstructing the 
history of our past still so poorly known.% 


The daguerreotype, from its invention, was known as 
“the mirror with a memory.” Where current concern 
with the nature of memory, and in particular social or 
collective memory, has taken little account of photogra- 
phy (or, for that matter, archives), the relationship be- 
tween memory and photography elicited comment by 
early critics. One writer observed: 


There is a mysterious or at least interesting resemblance 
between the operation of photography and the faculty 
of memory, as connected with that of vision. The eye is 
the camera-obscura whereby objects are represented on 
the retina, whence, in a manner to us incomprehen- 
sible, the figures are communicated to the brain. There, 
amidst its wonderful convolutions, are the images im- 
printed and retained with greater or less degree of preci- 
sion and intensity conformable with the condition and 
quality of the recipient . . . lying concealed . . . we sup- 
pose we have forgotten, until some circumstance invol- 
untarily recalls the impression or reproduces the visual 
images of twenty, or thirty, or forty years ago. What a 
suggestion does this convey of the eternal permanency of 
our thoughts and actions!® 


The technology of photography and the faculty of mem- 
ory made permanent thoughts and actions, suggesting 
parallels with the presumed function of archival records. 

These ideas, expressed by nineteenth-century writers 
about the photograph as a tool of observation and a sur- 
rogate for travel, as a tool of preservation and a device of 
memory, effectively recast the photograph as an agent of 
spatial and temporal collapse. The annihilation of space 
and time was a popular theme which linked photographs 
to other examples of mechanical genius which gave the il- 
lusion of greater control over one’s life and surroundings. 
In 1858 in France, Théophile Gautier declared: 


Space and time have ceased to exist. The propeller creates 
its vibrating spiral, the paddle-wheel beats the waves, the 
locomotive pants and grinds in a whirlwind of speed; 
conversations take place between one shore of an ocean 
and the other; the electric fluid has taken to carrying the 
mail; the power of the thunderstorm sends letters cours- 
ing along a wire. The sun is a draughtsman who depicts 
landscapes, human types, monuments; the daguerreotype 
opens its brass-lidded eye of glass, and a view, a ruin, a 
group of people, is captured in an instant.%4 


At the same time that steamships, railways—the new 
technologies depicted in Maurisset’s caricature—and the 
telegraph made the world physically more accessible, 
photographs made it visually and conceptually more ac- 
cessible. They brought into view the microscopically 
small and telescopically far, adding cosmological scale to 
geographical space and temporal expanse. Photographs 
may not have “annihilated” space, but they radically re- 
duced it. They made it visually possible to “be” in two 
(or more) places at the same time, creating the illusion of 
simultaneity and proximity. Photographs also may not 
have “annihilated” time, but they certainly altered per- 
ceptions of it. They made it visually possible to “be” in 
two (or more) times in the same space, creating the illu- 
sion of synchronicity and presence. The work of Thomas 
Richards, Edward Said, Bruno Latour, James Ryan, and 
others suggests that this shrinking of space and time con- 
tributed to the hegemony of Europe in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries and permitted the “new im- 
perialism” to flourish. Images of empire were pervasive 
and were used to construct rationalizations for, and ex- 
amples of, political and racial dominance over the non- 
white, non-Western world.°5 


The Notion of Photographic Truth 


If photographic witnessing was the operative mechanism 
by which the photograph entered seamlessly into the re- 
lationship between observer and material reality, then 
photographic truth was its foundational notion. To un- 
derstand the role of the photograph in the nineteenth- 
century imagination, it is important to appreciate this ar- 
dent belief in photographic truth, to examine the ways in 
which it was articulated, and to consider its conse- 
quences. A great deal of late twentieth-century theorizing 
about photographs seeks to demonstrate that photo- 
graphs are not truthful records of reality; however, most 
mid-nineteenth-century writings about photographs 
claimed that they were. At a time when mimesis domi- 
nated Western thinking about the visual arts, the da- 
guerreotype and the photograph on paper constituted 
“only the plain unvarnished truth; the actual is abso- 
lutely before us, and we know it.”® They carried scien- 
tific credentials and exhibited optical precision: “The 
photograph, however, cannot deceive; in nothing can it 
extenuate; there is no power in this marvellous machine 
either to add or to take from: we know that what we see 
must be TRUE.”*7 

However, the belief in photographic truth was not 
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based solely on the optical illusion of photographic real- 
ism. It was also grounded in its mechanical origins and 
its capacity for exact reproducibility. Photography was 
seen as the work of “an unreasoning machine”® at a 
time when the goal of exact reproducibility through tech- 
nology held particular fascination. Whereas Daguerre’s 
process produced a unique image, exact reproducibility 
was achieved through Talbots positive-negative process 
and the subsequent refinements by Niépce de Saint- 
Victor (albumen on glass, 1847), Frederick Scott Archer 
(wet collodion, 1851), and Gustave Le Gray (dry waxed 
paper, 1851), which produced multiple prints from a sin- 
gle negative. Thus, the photograph on paper was part of 
the debates over the legitimacy of the imitative arts, the 
relative value of mass-produced copies, and the original 
work of art, which centered on electroplated, machine- 
stamped, and cast-iron manufactures in an age of indus- 
trialization and mechanization. 

Photographic truth was also a matter of mathematics. 
The photograph was not only thought to be visually 
truthful; it was believed to be scientifically correct. 
Duchatel noted that in the daguerreotype “objects pre- 
serve their mathematical delineation in its most minute 
details, and . . . the effects of linear perspective, and the 
diminution of shades arising from aerial perspective, are 
produced with a degree of nicety quite unprecedented.”7° 
Arago commented that “photographic pictures . . . [sub- 
mit] in their formation to the rules of geometry.”7! Gay- 
Lussac explained that “the perspective of the landscape 
of every object is retraced with mathematical precise- 
ness,” and that what was achieved was “a degree of per- 
fection that could be attained by no other means.”7? 

Above all, photographic truth was a consequence of 
causal genesis. Causal genesis refers to the “special rela- 
tionship” between the photograph and Nature, which 
was the direct result of light bouncing off some portion 
of three-dimensional material reality to produce a visual 
analogue on a light-sensitive two-dimensional surface. 
At a time of intense interest in the properties of light,73 
the photograph commanded particular attention be- 
cause the photograph was believed to be “obtained by 
the mere action of Light upon sensitive paper .. . formed 
or depicted by optical and chemical means alone, and 
without the aid of any one acquainted with the art of 
drawing.”74 


Light is that silent artist 
Which without the aid of man 
Designs on silver bright 
Daguerre’s immortal plan.75 


In this verse, claimed to be the first poem “inspired by 
photography,” we find the foundational rhetoric of the 
photograph as an unmediated representation made from 
nature, by “Light . . . without the aid of man.” 

This theme was expressed in many ways—Talbot 
talked about the “pencil of nature.” Henry David 
Thoreau talked about Natures “amanuensis.”7° “The 
sun is a rare truth-teller, which cannot lie to produce ef- 
fect, nor err to lead astray,” The Art-Journal declared.77 
Charles Piazzi Smyth concurred: “Whatever the sun has 
shone on for a second, she makes her own.”78 Whatever 
the terminology, the key idea projected upon photogra- 
phy was the same. Photography was not just a new way 
of seeing; it was a new way of believing. It was what 
Steven Shapin and Simon Schaffer have called a “tech- 
nology of trust,” or what record keepers today would 
consider a “trustworthy information system.”79 

With this ability to make photographs directly from 
Nature, comparisons with more overtly mediated forms 
of representation were inevitable. Rev. Read claimed, 
“The Photographer lays before us the scene itself, the 
Artist his own conception of it”; he went on to explain 
that 


in examining landscapes illustrative of Topography, or Na- 
tional Scenery, such as those of Turner and Roberts, . . . [i]t 
is for the most part quite impossible to distinguish such 
spurious details from those which are true, and thus is di- 
minished in no slight degree not only the pleasures, but the 
confidence, with which we examine it. A Photograph is 
quite without this defect at least. Though it be poor as a 
Work of Art, though it be indifferent as a Photograph, yet 
whatever detail we find in it is accurate, and the most triv- 
ial feature of the scene as there depicted, yields not at all 
to the most prominent in absolute truthfulness and reliable 
authenticity.®° 


Edgar Allen Poe declared the daguerreotype “infinitely 
more accurate in its representation than any painting by 
human hands. . . . The variations of shade, and the gra- 
dations of both linear and aerial perspective are those of 
truth itself in the supremeness of its perfection.”*! Where 
previously distant scenes were “known only from the im- 
perfect relations of travellers,”®* photography, one re- 
viewer declared, “has gone abroad to verify or refute 
hasty, dull, or prejudiced writers—to enable us to talk 
with certainty of what we have hitherto not seen but only 
read of.”83 Even the writings and illustrations of the most 
respected names in science were called into question: 
“The Sun’s opinion of Egypt... . is better than Denon’s, 
Champollion’s, Wilkinson’s, Eothen’s, or Titmarsh’s.” 84 
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Whereas travelers’ accounts and artist-made sketches 
were clearly humanly created and, therefore, considered 
suspect, camera-made images were embraced as unmedi- 
ated and, therefore, unassailably truthful. In an essay en- 
titled “Photography as an Authority,” Rev. H. J. Morton 
expressed and reinforced a paradigmatic belief in the na- 
ture of evidence which could be extended from photo- 
graphs to other archival documents: 


What we want in a witness are capacity and opportunity 
for accurate observation, and entire honesty. Now the 
camera of the Photographer has exactly these qualifica- 
tions. To exquisite acuteness of vision and instantaneous 
comprehension of minutest details, it adds perfect free- 
dom from all partiality and hypocrisy. It sees everything, 
and it represents just what it sees. It has an eye that can- 
not be deceived, and a fidelity that cannot be corrupted. 
We have abundant ocular delusions, but the camera is 
never under any hallucination. Behind the most accurate 
human there is often a very prejudiced human mind, re- 
fracting its vision; and the most skilful hand is often 
moved by motives which lead it to misrepresent what it 
professes to delineate. But the camera’s eye of micro- 
scopic minuteness and exactness of vision has behind it a 
crystal plate that has no partiality, and the fingers of the 
sun that paint the pictures which that crystal surface 
bears, are vibrations from a great burning heart that 
throbs with no human passions. Hence the camera see- 
ing with perfect accuracy and microscopic minuteness, 
and representing with absolute fidelity, is a witness on 
whose testimony the most certain conclusions may be 
confidently founded.*5 


This rhetoric of transparency and truth—or in archival 
terms, authenticity, reliability, and objectivity—that came 
to surround the photograph raised serious questions 
about the very nature of truth, particularly in relation 
to art. At the surface of the problem was the degree to 
which a mechanical device could produce a truthful pic- 
ture of reality. But, as Miles Orvell has pointed out, “the 
real issue was of course buried in the question itself: what 
was a ‘truthful’ picture of reality? Was truth to be found 
in literal exactitude or in artistic generalization?” * 


Art, Light, and Nature 


However much photographs were embraced as a scien- 
tific and objective way of capturing the world, they were, 
first and foremost, pictures. Moreover, they were images 
formed by “Light,” whose special, mystical quality had 
inspired Romantic art and literature in the late eigh- 


teenth and early nineteenth centuries. Light had moral 
and spiritual connections to the “infinite Creative 
Spirit”; the true photographer, Marcus Aurelius Root 
maintained, 


like the true artist in whatever sphere, should be an inter- 
medium, through which the light of the Divine should 
pass unmodified and pure, producing imprints as dis- 
tinctly and delicately limned, as are the images of natu- 
ral objects on the surface of a crystal pool. 87 


Thus, at a time when Art served as an aesthetic con- 
duit to Nature and the Divine, the place of photography 
in this discourse was not immediately clear: on the one 
hand, the photograph was made by light and, therefore, 
had divine origins; on the other hand, it was made by a 
machine and, therefore, was not divinely inspired. 

Protracted debates ensued over the nature of photogra- 
phy and the ability of a mechanical device to produce art. 
These, in turn, were part of larger issues in literary and art 
criticism that struggled with the role of idealism and real- 
ism, mimesis and genius, beauty and imagination, the 
status of the artist and the importance of originality. A 
powerful metaphor with artistic, religious, and epistemo- 
logical resonances, Light orchestrated an intimate and di- 
rect encounter between material object and “unthinking 
machine” (the camera). In this encounter, the role of the 
photographer, if acknowledged at all, was assumed to be 
less instrumental than that of the camera. Rather, the in- 
dividual holding the camera and the human eye were suc- 
cessfully prevented from interfering with and, thereby, 
adulterating this wondrous moment of virtually unmedi- 
ated transcription of Nature onto paper. Photography’s 
persuasiveness, therefore, resided in its ability to pull off 
the ultimate media trick: it made possible seemingly un- 
mediated transcriptions of Nature. 

The contested relationship of photography and art, 
which centered upon the role of Light and the imagina- 
tion, shaped the ways in which photographs were seen, 
permeated nineteenth-century thinking, and influenced 
the relationship between observer and material reality. 
Photographs, as a way of representing landscape and ex- 
periencing Nature, either were acknowledged to be a fac- 
tual means of pictorial delineation and rejected as art, or 
were championed as art and recognized as a way to 
imbue landscape with meaning by exploring the essence 
of Nature and the handiwork of the Divine. At the heart 
of these debates were essential concepts of Nature and 
Art, the relationship between them, and their joint rela- 
tionship with the Ideal. These were debated at length by 
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such prominent nineteenth-century art critics as Charles 
Baudelaire in France, and John Ruskin and Lady Eliza- 
beth Eastlake in England. 

French poet, translator, and literary and art critic 
Charles Baudelaire (1821-67) saw photography as a 
“great industrial madness” that had invaded art and 
threatened to “ruin whatever might remain divine in the 
French mind.”®® He railed against the credo that “art is, 
and cannot be other than, the exact reproduction of Na- 
ture” and decried the “mad fools” who believed that “an 
industry that could give us a result identical to Nature 
would be the absolute of art”: 


A revengeful God has given ear to the prayers of this mul- 
titude. Daguerre was his Messiah. And now the faithful 
says to himself: “Since Photography gives us every guar- 
antee of exactitude that we could desire (they really be- 
lieve that, the mad fools!), then Photography and Art are 
the same thing.” 


Baudelaire’s concept of art emphasized the exercise of 
imagination in the creation of beauty: a painter should 
paint what he dreams, not what he sees. He denigrated 
photography as “the refuge of every would-be painter, 
every painter too ill-endowed or too lazy to complete his 
studies.” He was convinced that “the ill-applied develop- 
ments of photography, like all other purely material de- 
velopments of progress, have contributed much to the 
impoverishment of the French artistic genius,” which, he 
added, was “already so scarce.” By “invading the terri- 
tories of art,” photography, he declared, had become 
“arts most mortal enemy.” This he attributed to “the 
stupidity of the multitude which is its natural ally.” 

English artist, scientist, poet, philosopher, and preem- 
inent art critic John Ruskin (1819-1900) asserted, like 
Baudelaire, that art required “design or evidence of ac- 
tive intellect in choice and arrangement,” which, he as- 
serted, was “replaceable by no mechanism.”®? Initially 
Ruskin embraced the daguerreotype enthusiastically as 
an aid to draftsmanship, declaring it “a most blessed in- 
vention,” “ 
tury,” and “one antidote . . . amongst all the mechanical 
poison that this terrible nineteenth century has poured 
upon men.”° Ruskin employed the camera in his study 
of Venetian architecture “as a means to record compre- 
hensively and accurately . . . , virtually as an extension of 
the art of drawing... ,” but as Julie Lawson points out, 
he “did not regard his own drawings as ‘art’—he made 
no such claims for them. They were, in their making, 
aids to looking and were, subsequently, aids for mem- 


the most marvellous invention of the cen- 


ory.”?' His zeal for the daguerreotype focused on its abil- 
ity to capture detail with mechanical precision and im- 
partiality. Of some daguerreotypes he acquired on his 
sketching trip to Italy in 1845, Ruskin wrote: 


I have been lucky enough to get from a poor Frenchm[an] 
here, said to be in distress, some most beautiful, though 
small, Daguerreotypes of the palaces I have been trying to 
draw—and certainly Daguerreotypes taken by this vivid 
sunlight are glorious things. It is very nearly the same 
thing as carrying off the palace itself—every chip and 
stone and stain is there—and of course, there is no mis- 
take about proportions. I am very much delighted with 
these and am going to have some more made of pet bits. 
It is a noble invention, say what they will of it, and any- 
one who has worked and blundered and stammered as I 
have for four days, then sees the thing he has been trying 
to do so long in vain, done perfectly and faultlessly in half 
a minute, won’t abuse it afterwards.9* 


Photography, despite its ability to render the 
chiaroscuro of landscape with “absolute truth and unap- 
proachable subtilty [sic],” did not supersede the study of 
landscape or the use of sketching. For Ruskin, the dis- 
tinction between mechanism and design constituted the 
essential difference between photography and art.?3 

Yet, while both Baudelaire and Ruskin clearly rejected 
the photograph as artistic, they recognized it as truthful. 
According to Baudelaire, photography’s “true duty” was 
to be the humble servant of the sciences and arts, “like 
printing or shorthand, which have neither created nor 
supplemented literature”: 


Let it hasten to enrich the tourist’s album and restore to 
his eye the precision which his memory may lack; let it 
adorn the naturalist’s library, and enlarge microscopic 
animals; let it even provide information to corroborate 
the astronomer’s hypotheses; in short, let it be the secre- 
tary and clerk of whoever needs an absolute factual ex- 
actitude in his profession—up to that point nothing 
could be better. Let it rescue from oblivion those trem- 
bling ruins, those books, prints and manuscripts which 
time is devouring, precious things whose form is dissolv- 
ing and which demand a place in the archives of our 
memory—it will be thanked and applauded.?+ 


Art, for Baudelaire, belonged in “the domain of the 
impalpable and the imaginary.” This concern for the rel- 
ative value of exactitude and imagination in photogra- 
phy and painting were restated succinctly and pointedly 
by Ruskin, who by 1874 had become disillusioned with 
photography as an aid to art: 
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Anything more beautiful than the photographs of the 
Valley of Chamouni, now in your print-sellers’ windows, 
cannot be conceived. For geographical and geological 
purposes, they are worth anything; for art purposes, 
worth—a good deal less than zero.95 


Ruskin would surely have agreed with Lady Eastlake’s 
observation that “the success with which all accidental 
blurs and blotches have been overcome, and the sharp per- 
fection of the object . . . is exactly as detrimental to art as 
it is complimentary to science.” Eastlake believed that 
there was an important distinction between two types of 
visual images. “The field of delineation, having two dis- 
tinct spheres, requires two distinct labourers; but though 
hitherto the freewoman has done the work of the bond- 
woman, there is no fear that the position should be in fu- 
ture reversed.”97 She went on to suggest that 


the whole question of success and failure resolves itself 
into an investigation of the capacities of the machine, and 
well may we be satisfied with the rich gifts it bestows, 
without straining it into a competition with art. For every- 
thing which Art, so-called, has hitherto been the means 
but not the end, photography is the allotted agent—for all 
that requires mere manual correctness, and mere manual 
slavery, without any employment of artistic feeling, she is 
the proper and therefore the perfect medium. 


In effect, photography served to “relieve the artist of 
a burden rather than supplant him in an office.” Its best 
attributes were “correctness of drawing, truth of detail, 
and absence of convention.” Thus, having dismissed 
photographs as works of Art, Eastlake championed 
them as “records of simple truth and precision.” She 
declared: 


[Photography] is made for the present age, in which the 
desire for art resides in a small minority, but the craving, 
or rather necessity for cheap, prompt, and correct facts 
in the public at large. Photography is the purveyor of 
such knowledge to the world. She is the sworn witness of 
everything presented to her view. What are her unerring 
records in the service of mechanics, engineering, geology, 
and natural history, but facts of the most sterling and 
stubborn kind . . . facts which are neither the province of 
art nor of description, but of that new form of commu- 
nication between man and man—neither letter, message, 
nor picture—which now happily fills up the space be- 
tween them? 


For Eastlake, the business of every photograph was “to 
give evidence of facts, as minutely and as impartially as, 


to our shame, only an unreasoning machine can give.” 
Clearly, photography’s weakness as a mode of artistic ex- 
pression constituted its strength as a purveyor of factual 
information. 


Facts in a New Form of Communication 


If there was ongoing disagreement between art critics 
and art photographers over the status of the photograph 
as art, there was general consensus on the nature of the 
photograph as fact, and the uses to which the new 
medium could profitably be put. Even critics who ranked 
photographs as a “Fine Art” or argued that they were 
not the result of a purely mechanical operation agreed 
that photography excelled as a vehicle for communicat- 
ing facts.2° 

As “facts of the age and of the hour,”2? photographs 
were ideally suited to empiricism and the nineteenth-cen- 
tury passion for collecting and classifying facts in pursuit 
of comprehensive knowledge. Prevailing ideas about col- 
lecting facts, easily transferred to the collecting of photo- 
graphic facts, were an extension of the enthusiasm for 
collecting natural and artificial objects as a way of inter- 
rogating Nature and accumulating knowledge, which 
emerged in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Eu- 
rope, an activity based on the premise that “through the 
possession of objects, one physically acquired knowl- 
edge.”'°° Distant pasts could be known by their rem- 
nants; distant places could be known by their artifacts. 
The idea of collecting as a key to understanding the 
world was fueled by voyages of discovery and European 
curiosity about distant places and peoples and was sus- 
tained by improved travel and communication. Muse- 
ums and libraries were founded by family, church, and 
later the state as repositories of knowledge and places of 
scholarship for the powerful, the wealthy, and the edu- 
cated. The Wunderkammer of the late Renaissance “at- 
tempted an articulation of universal knowledge through 
the possession and identification of objects.”!°! In the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries, 
learned institutions and societies established museums to 
house objects for the study of geology, natural history, 
classical antiquity, and ethnography.'®? The valorization 
in the Enlightenment of empirical knowledge and sci- 
entific progress encouraged an empiricist approach to 
amassing not only artifacts but also facts. By the mid- 
nineteenth century, facts occupied a central place along- 
side artifacts in the Victorian project of obtaining and 
then controlling comprehensive knowledge.'°3 
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As visual facts, photographs took their place in this 
project as a means to know the world through posses- 
sion of its images. Even the earliest expectations for the 
daguerreotype were very much grounded in these con- 
cerns for collecting and classifying information in the 
pursuit of knowledge. As early as the summer of 1839, 
the daguerreotype was envisaged as a quick, accurate, 
and enduring method of reproducing objects and “form- 
ing collections of sketches and drawings,” and as a tool 
in “the study of species and of their organization.” 1°4 

This idea of acquiring knowledge about the world 
through the accumulation of photographic images was 
expressly articulated in 1859 by noted American physi- 
cian, man of letters, and amateur photographer Oliver 
Wendell Holmes (1809-94), who declared that through 
photography and, in particular, stereoscopic photography, 
“Form is henceforth divorced from matter. In fact, matter 
as a visible object is of no great use any longer,” for: 


Matter in large masses must always be fixed and dear; 
form is cheap and transportable. . .. The consequence of 
this will soon be such an enormous collection of forms 
that they will have to be classified and arranged in vast 
libraries, as books are now. The time will come when a 
man who wishes to see any object, natural or artificial, 
will go to the Imperial, National, or City Stereographic 
Library and call for its skin or form, as he would for a 
book at any common library.'°5 


Holmes’s separation of photographic form from 
physical matter embodied the foundational notion, ex- 
pressed by Joseph Ellis in 1847, that “The object which, 
photographically pictured, meets our eyes, we have in- 
deed seen!”'°® As an act of representation, photography 
was transparent, invisible; the photograph, by extension 
was neutral, objective, unmediated. Seeing a photo- 
graph was effectively the experiential equivalent of ob- 
serving the object directly. 

This desire for unmediated representation had, in fact, 
been expressed some eighty years before Daguerre’s an- 
nouncement.'®7 In the fictional work, Giphantie, pub- 
lished in 1760 in French and in English translation the 
following year, Charles François Tiphaigne de la Roche 
described a viscous substance which, through the action 
of light, could act upon the fugitive image produced by 
light reflected off objects onto a mirrored surface and fix 
them permanently. This substance, when coated on a 
piece of canvas, resulted in a painting produced by the 
sure and never-erring hand of Nature. Particularly inter- 
esting is de la Roche’s conclusion that “de telles images 


valent les choses”—that is, such images are equivalent to 
the things themselves.'°? When, in 1839, alchemy and 
science fiction gave way to photography and scientific 
explanation, this equivalence, in which the act of media- 
tion disappears, governed thinking about the photo- 
chemically fixed images of the camera obscura. 

The new medium of photography offered a means of 
observing, describing, studying, ordering, classifying, 
and, thereby, knowing the world. There seems to have 
been little that was not susceptible to photographic de- 
lineation, and the most commonly cited subjects— 
among them portraits, landscapes, architecture, and 
public works—are indeed those that we find most fre- 
quently in collections of archival photographs. William 
Lake Price argued that photography “has already added, 
and will increasingly tend to contribute, to the knowl- 
edge and happiness of mankind” and insisted that even 
the “most indifferent” of photographs was “not without 
its value in the diffusion of knowledge. . . .”'°9 This abil- 
ity of the photograph to transmit, across space and 
across time, what were believed to be objective, whole, 
and self-evident facts in visual form allowed the photo- 
graph to act as a new form of communication. In this 
role, photography constituted a powerful new technol- 
ogy of information transfer that offered a more realistic, 
more objective, and more truthful path to knowledge 
through unmediated representation. 

The concept of “virtual witnessing”—which I have 
here recast as “photographic witnessing”—has strong 
archival resonances. Shapin and Schaffer explain that, in 
writing up his scientific research, Robert Boyle sought to 
be “a reliable purveyor of experimental testimony” so 
that the readers of his reports “could take on trust that 
these things happened.” Boyle’s literary descriptions, 
dense with detail, were intended to produce in the 
reader’s mind a sense of having been present at the pro- 
ceedings. Intended to “mimic the immediacy and simul- 
taneity of experience afforded by pictorial representa- 
tions,” Boyle’s accounts served as “undistorted mirrors 
of complex experimental outcomes.” His literary and vi- 
sual mimetic devices, Shapin and Schaffer conclude, “al- 
layed distrust and facilitated virtual witnessing.” !!° 

The process of “picturing”—whether in words or im- 
ages—was, inevitably, a subjective one, and stress placed 
on the realism of the photographic image and objectivity 
of the photographic process effectively masked the 
human decision making embedded in the elements of 
meaning making—authorial intention, subject matter, 
physical format, purpose, transmission, and target audi- 
ence—and veiled the communicative capacities of the 
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photograph to reflect and inform. The facts offered by 
photographs were believed to be accurate, complete, and 
capable of producing reliable knowledge of the world. 
Photographs were also assumed to capture the feelings 
of association, the spirit of place, and the character of 
people, echoing prevailing enthusiasm for phrenology 
and other manifestations of the belief in the legibility of 
appearances. Repeated reference to photography as an 
instrument of morality and self-improvement flowed 
from assumptions that its ability to function in these 
ways derived from qualities that were intrinsic rather 
than assigned. In the refusal to acknowledge the selectiv- 
ity, subjectivity, and situatedness of photograph produc- 
tion, circulation, and consumption, there was an illusion 
of transparency and neutrality, and collusion in natural- 
izing the choice of what was deemed to be correct, ideal, 
or historically valuable. 


Shared Vocabularies of Modernity 


The developments in archival classification and photo- 
graphic technology in the years 1839-41 can be situated 
in the tradition of Enlightenment Encyclopaedists seeking 
to bring order and comprehensive knowledge to an un- 
derstanding of the world. Emerging from late eighteenth- 
and early nineteenth-century zeal for inventory and tax- 
onomy, and paralleling the natural sciences’ obsession 
with collecting and classifying specimens, archives and 
photography shared a vocabulary of modernity. Their op- 
erations hinged on the meaning, applications, and impli- 
cations of key words: evidence, permanence, natural 
order. Photographic records, like archival records, were 
assumed to be accurate, reliable, authentic, objective, 
neutral, unmediated. They also trafficked in permanence. 
Photography “fixed” a moment in time, “fixed” the 
image of the camera obscura, “fixed” the chemical devel- 
opment of the exposed plate or paper. Archives also 
“fixed” a moment in time, fixed the actions and transac- 
tions of state and church, corporate and private interests, 
“fixed” recorded information in its administrative, legal, 
and fiscal context. As well, photographs and archives 
shared metaphors of mirror and memory.''! At a time 
when a “mirror image” signified a realistic, unmediated 
representation,''* the daguerreotype was dubbed “the 
mirror with a memory,” and the photographic image be- 
came a metaphor for memory. However, the growing lit- 
erature on the nature and locus of memory has under- 
mined single, stable notions of the past, and mirrors have 
also been associated with magic, illusion, and sleight of 


hand. Archives and photography promised possession 
and control of knowledge through possession and control 
of recorded information. 

Key to the achievement of control was classification. 
Beginning in the late eighteenth century and continuing 
well into the nineteenth, classification was embraced as 
tool for ordering and, thereby, knowing nature. This is 
evident in the work of Cuvelier in zoology, Linnaeus in 
botany, Berzelius in chemistry, and Lyell in geology, but 
“specimens” were also collected, labeled, and classified 
in the pursuit of historical understanding as much as in 
the exploration of the natural sciences. Lenoir’s museum 
of architectural fragments and the architectural photog- 
raphy of the Mission Héliographique were conceived as 
vehicles for preserving and shaping collective memory 
and national identity in post-Revolutionary France.''3 
The Obelisk of Luxor in Place de la Concorde in Paris, 
Cleopatra’s Needle on the banks of the Thames, and the 
Elgin Marbles in the British Museum were part of a pre- 
vailing preservation mentality. So was the widespread 
collection, especially by European imperial powers, of 
cultural artifacts to fill the new museums of human his- 
tory that were gaining popularity at the same time that 
national archives were beginning to flourish in the met- 
ropolitan capitals. To this intellectual toolkit for order- 
ing the world in space and time, the fonds was added as 
yet another instrument of classification. 

In his Circulaire of April 24, 1841, Duchatel warned 
that “classification must not be subordinated [as had 
previously been prescribed] . . . to divisions based on po- 
litical periods” and urged that “one must above all seek 
to arrange them in an order drawn not from the times 
but from the very nature of the documents and the actual 
sequences of affairs.” Just as archives were thus consid- 
ered “a natural product of the agency which created 
them,”!'+ photography was promoted not as a tool for 
copying Nature but rather as a chemical and physical 
process by which Nature reproduced herself or a process 
by which, through the agency of light, objects painted 
themselves with “inimitable fidelity.” The photographic 
plate was thus analogically marked with, and objectively 
captured, material traces of the world’s concrete and 
“real” existence. This carries certain parallels with a 
Jenkinsonian view of archives in which records are natu- 
ral byproducts and organic emanations, capable of 
speaking for themselves. Thus, the “natural” relation- 
ship between archives and administration, as well as the 
“natural” relationship between present and past that is 
preserved through archives, like the “natural” relation- 
ship between photographic image and photographic sub- 
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ject, was presumed to be organic and unmediated. Clas- 
sification by fonds was the instrument by which this nat- 
ural and organic relationship between document and 
event could be preserved. 

In an age of taxonomies, inventories, and physiolo- 
gies, catalogs, registers, and indexes, “photography was 
understood to be the agent par excellence for listing, 
knowing, and possessing, as it were, the things of the 
world.” 115 If “listing, knowing, and possessing” were the 
intellectual means by which one came to know the world 
and situate oneself in space, then archival classification 
was a mode of “listing, knowing, and possessing” by 
which the French government expected to grasp its past 
and position the nation in time. Both photography and 
classification carried the promise of control over one’s 
world—control at a time when industrialization, urban- 
ization, and mechanization quickened the pace of life, 
control at a time when it seemed that the world was spin- 
ning out of control. As Janet Buerger has observed, “The 
nineteenth-century man, facing the increasing knowledge 
of his time and, more particularly, an overwhelming 
sense of the elusiveness of truth was fully aware that he 
was entrapped in a complex world of partial reali- 
ties.” "16 In this world, photography and archival classi- 
fication seemed to offer objective means of discovering 
“truth that transcends time” and controlling knowledge 
through the accumulation and ordering of “partial reali- 
ties.” They were also employed by the great colonial 
powers to impose intellectual order on and gain admin- 
istrative control over their increasingly complex empires. 


Paradigm Lost: The Postmodern Destabilization 
of Truth 


From their first appearance, photographs were assumed 
to be truthful representations, reliable facts, authentic 
evidence of some external reality. These assumptions, 
which came to surround the photograph, were precisely 
what the diplomatists and such archival pioneers as the 
Dutch trio and Jenkinson assumed about all archival 
documents. Thus, in reading the rhetoric that under- 
pinned photographic practices in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, important parallels can be drawn between the im- 
partiality of photographs and archives as evidence of 
reality, between the invisibility of photographers and ar- 
chivists as mediators in the representation of that reality, 
and between early photographic history and classic ar- 
chival mythology. It is, therefore, not just the photo- 
graphic imagination but also the archival imagination at 


stake here. If, as it is now increasingly recognized, archi- 
val principles are not fixed but “reflect the spirit of their 
times,”!!7 then little wonder that Jenkinson’s emphasis 
on truth derived from the same fact-based empiricism 
which had, since the mid-nineteenth century, heartily em- 
braced the photograph as a truthful, neutral, unmediated 
record. 

In the 160 years since Duchatel issued his Circulaire 
of April 24, 1841, the burgeoning volume of modern 
paper records, the advent of electronic records, and the 
increasing complexity and diversity of forms of commu- 
nication, organizational structures, and records creation 
have resulted in an archival world “spinning out of con- 
trol,” wondering how to cope with the challenges of 
quantity, instability, and immateriality. In order to con- 
front the problems of the postcustodial era and the in- 
formation age, some archivists have returned, with re- 
newed fervor, to the vocabularies of truth, natural order, 
and control. But the archival world cannot ignore the 
lessons of postmodern thinking about photographs— 
about the relationship between facts and meaning, be- 
tween reality and representation—any more than it can 
deny similar relationships and parallel lessons in all 
other archival media. These lessons compel us to recog- 
nize that neither archival records nor archival practices 
are theory-free or value-free. Whereas the advent of 
electronic imaging in the world of photography has 
drawn attention to issues of selection and distortion, the 
appearance of electronic records in the realm of archives 
has sparked a search for ways to return to the key con- 
cepts underpinning modernity. 

In the face of neo-Jenkinsonian initiatives, postmodern 
critics within the archival profession, notably Archivaria 
authors Brien Brothman, Richard Brown, Terry Cook, 
Bernadine Dodge, Verne Harris, Eric Ketelaar, Lilly 
Koltun, Preben Mortensen, Tom Nesmith, and Theresa 
Rowat, have confronted fact-based, truth-oriented no- 
tions of objectivity and neutrality and challenged posi- 
tivist assumptions which, now naturalized, form the 
foundation of accepted archival theory and practice. To 
an even greater extent, historians Pierre Nora, Jacques 
LeGoff, Michael Kammen, David Lowenthal, Patrick 
Hutton, Patrick Geary, John Gillis, and John Bodnar, 
among others, have problematized positivist, nineteenth- 
century views of knowable reality, although their writings 
on history and memory, commemoration and the past 
have tended to perpetuate the invisibility of archives. In 
philosophy and cultural studies, external critics following 
in the footsteps of Michel Foucault and Jacques Derrida 
have discovered “the archive” as a problematic site of 
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contested power. While the treatment of archives in cur- 
rent scholarly inquiry into collective memory and public 
commemoration has tended to be more metaphorical 
than institutional, this literature nevertheless offers rich 
opportunities for destabilizing prevailing assumptions 
about the nature and role of archives.'"® 

Recent challenges to the interpretation and application 
of the principle of respect des fonds suggest that the prin- 
ciple is not, in fact, a “natural law” which all documents 
obey. In particular, the work of Canadian and Australian 
theorists has identified weaknesses or inconsistencies in 
the fonds concept.''? In addition, American scholar Lara 
Moore has argued that “post-revolutionary archival and 
library policies are inseparable from post-revolutionary 
French politics.” She claims that “as the political dilem- 
mas confronting the French state changed, so too did the 
configuration of archives and libraries,” and that “each 
regime tried to ‘restore order’ in its own way.” As Moore 
goes on to point out, where earlier regimes “saw libraries 
and archives as crucial to their political legitimacy,” it 
was only around 1840 that “the government suddenly 
began to focus its efforts on classification.”!*° Thus, the 
French archival classification system of 1841 had ideolog- 
ical origins, origins which have since been naturalized but 
now need to be examined and unpacked. 

This reading of responses to the first appearance and 
early applications of photographic technologies suggests 
a theoretical significance beyond the history of photogra- 
phy per se. More specifically, what emerges from this 
overview of early ideas about the nature and role of pho- 
tography are interesting parallels with nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century pronouncements on the essential 
nature and role of archives. As Sir Hilary Jenkinson re- 
peatedly claimed, “The good Archivist is perhaps the 
most selfless devotee of Truth the modern world pro- 
duces.” His notion that archives furnished evidence that 
was untainted, unmediated, impartial, innocent, and 
authentic echoed the conviction of a host of nineteenth- 
century photographers and art critics who assigned to 
photographs a comparable role in both “the archives of 
our memory” and in “the business of life.” But, as Terry 
Cook has pointed out, particularly in terms of the vol- 
ume of modern records and the complexity of electronic 
records, “Jenkinson’s views on appraisal are no longer 
valid for modern records or for modern society’s expec- 
tations of what archives should do, nor is his perspective 
on the stable nature of administrations or the fixed order 
of record arrangement useful for modern descriptive 
problems.”!?! Neither are assumptions about photo- 
graphs rooted in a positivist paradigm, now lost. 


There is another reason why the discursive origins of 
photography are important to a reevaluation of current 
archival thinking and practice. Just as the vocabularies of 
photography and archives were rooted in the shared 
epistemological assumptions of nineteenth-century em- 
piricism, so some proponents of photography and ar- 
chives have adopted common strategies of professional 
validation. In her account of commercial photography in 
Second Empire France, Anne McCauley points out that 
nineteenth-century manuals and histories of photogra- 
phy were “normally written by members of the profes- 
sion who had a vested interest in glorifying their calling 
by likening it to scientific research.” 122 The parallel with 
writing by some members of the archival profession is 
palpable. Efforts to confer upon archives the imprimatur 
of science are particularly revealing given the postmod- 
ern unmasking of science as a privileged mode of inquiry. 
Acknowledging the rhetorical appeal or special cachet of 
calling archival practice “scientific” rather than simply 
“systematic,” Preben Mortensen has suggested that, “if 
science is thought of necessity to be independent of his- 
torical and other contexts, an archival science is not pos- 
sible.”!?3 Or, as Candace Loewen pointed out a decade 
ago, neither archivists nor scientists belong to a “value- 
free” profession. Citing the work of feminist historian of 
science Ruth Hubbard, Loewen questions basic assump- 
tions about the authority and objectivity of archival ap- 
praisal and scientific methodology: 


Having recognized some of the roots of the prevailing 
western world-view, we now understand more clearly 
how ‘we view and interpret the world through cultural 
categories and frameworks of belief. . . . Scientists are 
not disembodied minds uncontaminated by ideology and 
unaffected by wider social interests,’ nor are archi- 
vists.'24 


Recent postmodern writing on archival theory has further 
undermined the credibility of archival “science”—per- 
haps nowhere more forcefully than by Terry Cook 
in a new journal entitled, ironically enough, Archival 
Science. 15 

Ultimately, photographs and archives are the product 
of social practices which, through the containment and 
ordering of facts, offer the promise of knowledge and 
control. The way archives appraise, acquire, arrange, de- 
scribe, and make accessible photographic records de- 
pends upon our understanding of the role of photo- 
graphs in the business of life and, indeed, in the life of 
business—personal business, group business, corporate 
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business, government business. It demands that archi- 
vists understand how and what and when photographs 
communicate information across space and time. This 
exploration of early critical writing reveals that, 
throughout the nineteenth century, photographs were 
valued as “records of simple truth and precision” and ac- 
cepted as reliable and authentic evidence of some exter- 
nal reality. In adopting a postmodern perspective on 
photography as a technology of information transfer, it 
presents a historically grounded and theoretically in- 
formed argument which calls for serious reconsideration 
of lingering traces of the positivist, empiricist, totalizing 
paradigm that buttressed mid-nineteenth-century Eu- 
ropean views of the nature of photographic technology 
and photographic practice, and equally of archival “sci- 
ence” and archival practice. It suggests that the photo- 
graphic imagination and the archival imagination are in- 
extricably linked and can be traced to the same social 
origins and intellectual climate, the same desire for com- 
prehensive knowledge and unmediated representation, 
which gave rise to the “daguerreotypomania” depicted 
by Maurisset. 

This essay thus provides a perspective from which to 
reflect upon photographic history and archival history 
and to muse on their common paradigmatic origins in 
fact-based empiricism of the mid-nineteenth century. It 
proposes that the destabilization of the notion of photo- 
graphic truth by postmodernist perspectives carries un- 
settling implications for the continued unproblematic ap- 
plication of the concept of the fonds and for attendant 
efforts to maintain the notion that archives are unmedi- 
ated, objective, and organic. Finally, it suggests that, by 
parallel and by analogy, the impact of photography—as 
medium, document, and evidence—in the nineteenth 
century reflects, mirrors, and probably deeply influenced 
early archival theorists’ views of the properties of all doc- 
uments as archives. 
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hether even the most well-intentioned and neutral 
scholar could ever produce an objective, scientific 
history has long been the subject of fractious debate 
among historians, as many archivists are aware. That 
“noble dream,” as Peter Novick described this quest in an 
important volume some fifteen years ago, reflects for 
many historians a quaint legacy of romantic positivism, 
the failure to recognize how facts and historical truths are 
accessible only through creative acts of imagination." The 
issues here are complicated. They range from whether 
the kinds of presuppositions historians bring to their re- 
search necessarily affect their determination of what is 
“factual,” to an epistemological quandary about the very 
accessibility of the “realities” of the past, given the lay- 
ered processes of mediation by which events are recorded, 
remembered, and retrieved. Language itself is also rele- 
vant, insofar as historical narration always imposes a de- 
gree of order and meaning on what historically may actu- 
ally have been experienced as chaotic and senseless.3 
These issues are not about the integrity of historical 
scholarship but about its authenticity: the ways and de- 
grees to which documents and other artifacts serve to au- 
thenticate historical “facts.” Although Mary Poovey has 
shown convincingly that the “modern fact” has a com- 
plicated history of its own, most readers of history, if not 
most historians, understand facts simply as those frag- 
ments of past experience that can be verified by some 
reliable source.4 History is “objective,” “ 
“true” if it is based on authentic materials that in and 


scientific,” and 


of themselves constitute the links to what “really hap- 
pened.” As repositories of “original” materials, the no- 
tion of authenticity is thus embedded in the very mean- 
ing of archive. 

Whatever their views about scientific history, archival 
historians unwittingly reinforce this idea with a stylized 
grammar of citation. Like the modern fact, the citation is 
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also a relatively modern invention, part of the move to- 
ward “scientific history” and “social science” in gen- 
eral.5 In effect, the archival citation insists that the histo- 
rian’s descriptions are factually accurate because they are 
based on authentic materials and are verifiable. Even 
though it is often quite difficult for others to verify archi- 
val references, the citation itself connotes research as an 
objective process of uncovering historical truths whose 
very preservation in archival documents also represents 
them as authentic. In this common perspective, archival 
documents “speak for themselves.” 

Archival research thus reinforces many of the assump- 
tions about objectivity and scientific history that debates 
among historians have, in fact (so to speak), destabilized. 
Absent from these debates, however, and missing in the 
scientific perspective, is a careful consideration of archi- 
val practices themselves: the tasks of appraisal, acquisi- 
tion, classification, and description. The historians’ dis- 
cussion has been about how documents and archives are 
used, not about how they are created; how they can be 
accessed, not how they are selected, described, or pre- 
served. Even less has the discussion considered how the 
processes of archiving might function in these ways as 
something more than simply the preserving of knowl- 
edge. In contrast to the ways historians have interrogated 
their own discipline, archives and archiving remain for 
most historians little more than documentary collections 
and the institutions that house them. 

Do the professional activities of the archivist actually 
conform to these traditional assumptions? Is the archi- 
vist really an impartial and disinterested “keeper of the 
record,” trained to carry out whatever tasks of acquisi- 
tion and preservation the archive has been created to per- 
form? In this perspective, the only way archivists are 
thought to affect the production of knowledge is through 
their control over access to their materials. 
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These were some of the most interesting and con- 
tentious questions our seminar explored. On the whole, 
seminar participants took quite a different position, ar- 
guing that an understanding of the past is quite actively 
shaped not only by how archives themselves are consti- 
tuted (an issue taken up in some detail in parts IV and V 
of this volume) but also by both direct and indirect inter- 
ventions and mediations of archivists at all levels of the 
archival hierarchy. Indeed, several archivists themselves 
took the matter even further. They argued that we are 
currently moving into a very active age of archival inter- 
vention, one that can be described as beyond postcusto- 
dial, in which the processes of selection, access, and even 
description are increasingly structured by particular cul- 
tural values, social biases, and political inclinations. 

Restrictions on access to archival materials, either 
through systems of classification or requirements that 
users be credentialed in certain ways, have always been 
properly understood in terms of politics: as an undesir- 
able, if inevitable, effect of power. Since archives every- 
where are the creations of some institution or group, it 
is generally perceived that archives are always designed 
at some level to balance or serve particular interests: 
questions concerning acquisition, access, preservation, 
and especially classification (privacy, secrecy) are thus 
understandably decided in ways that privilege the objec- 
tives of those who fund and maintain the collections. In 
this respect, the special restrictions all state archives 
place on some of their materials are simply extensions— 
albeit sometimes egregious ones—of archival politics 
more generally since a de facto function of all archives 
has everywhere been to preserve and protect a control- 
ling set of values and interests. At best, archivists may be 
able to position themselves as brokers between conflict- 
ing agendas where the politics of privacy collide with 
the politics of accessibility and openness. 

The seminar considered these political issues at some 
length, concentrating especially on the implications of the 
idea that all archives, state and private, hold a kind of pro- 
tected knowledge. As the seminar contributions grouped 
in this section suggest, however, it is not only the political 
protection of knowledge that is at issue here but its very 
production: the power of archives and archivists, in effect, 
to structure what is knowable and how it is known. And 
the issues at hand are not simply the obvious political 
problems of access or of the types of restrictions that limit 
“freedom of information.” They have to do instead with 
how the archiving process works to create information, to 
produce not only social or historical understanding but 
the very elements of social and historical knowledge itself. 


Consider the superficially simple question of acquisi- 
tion. Many historians believe that the ways archives ac- 
quire material are relatively straightforward; very few 
understand that the overwhelming mass of materials pre- 
sented to archives is either turned away as unsuitable or 
otherwise appraised by archivists as not sufficiently valu- 
able to warrant the costs of preservation. The historian 
Atina Grossmann’s discussion here of her own family pa- 
pers is very suggestive in this regard. Grossmann shows 
that acquisition even in private archives involves a very 
complex set of interactions between institutions, with 
their own collecting priorities, and donors, who may 
hold different values or personal attachments to the ma- 
terials and therefore have a concern about how and by 
whom they will be used. Grossmann is the donor in the 
case she describes. She writes poignantly about her fears 
that her father’s documents and artifacts, those of a 
Holocaust survivor, might be misread or misused by his- 
torians if they were formally archived. She is also con- 
cerned about which archive, were she to donate the ma- 
terials, would preserve their integrity and meaning as she 
understands it. For the moment she prefers to leave them 
in her closet. Frank Mecklenburg, on the other hand, is 
the archival administrator who assembles collections 
with what he believes is a clear mandate: in his case, to 
commemorate a lost Jewish population, to restore and 
reconstruct memories, and to keep a particular story 
from being forgotten. 

As Patrick Geary suggests in his essay, archivists them- 
selves do not generally like to emphasize their role in the 
rejection or destruction of documents (Geary’s phrase is 
“destroyers of the past”). This, however, is clearly one of 
the archive’s principal tasks in the process of accumula- 
tion, even with official state documents generated as a 
part of policy-making or with materials that almost any 
committee of professional historians would think has 
historical significance. Geary notes that the historian 
presents his or her work so as to make the archives an in- 
visible partner. This creates the impression of direct in- 
teraction between the historian and the past. Yet all ar- 
chives are compiled and grow through processes of 
selection, rejection, and destruction. In this compilation, 
Geary suggests, the archivist essentially takes on the role 
of an “author” of the preserved materials, acting in the 
service of other authors in the future. 

Moreover, with paper documents, the sheer volume of 
materials makes retention of more than a small propor- 
tion of the total record physically impossible. The distin- 
guished Dutch archivist and scholar Eric Ketelaar calls 
the acquisition process everywhere a “triage.” (As much 
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as 97 percent of U.S. government records, for example, 
are routinely destroyed.) Is the archivist here also an au- 
thor or at least a severe editor of the past? And in either 
case, to what extent should this authoring or editing be 
more fully understood, acknowledged, and visible? 

Space and physical volume are not the only problems 
here. One seminar participant, Richard Rockwell, 
showed quite convincingly the daunting problems of ac- 
quisition involved in the archiving even of digitalized so- 
cial science data, a problem where space is measured in 
microfilm or computer rolls, not linear feet of shelving. 
While the widespread introduction of electronic records 
might well improve archival access by facilitating com- 
prehensive finding aids and document retrieval, seminar 
participants suggested that many of these problems are 
likely to become even more complicated in the coming 
years, rather than easier. Different electronic languages, 
the ease of concealment, the ready possibility, even, of al- 
tering electronic records obviously pose new and serious 
issues since they further increase the power individual 
state agencies and officials may have over the records. 
The delete key is, in effect, a revolutionary paper shred- 
der, allowing vast amounts of material to disappear in a 
matter of nanoseconds. 

The destruction of materials obviously has a crude ef- 
fect on the kinds of knowledge an archive can produce, 
but acquisition and appraisal practices affect the produc- 
tion of knowledge in more subtle ways as well. The op- 
portunities to explore particular historical issues or to un- 
derstand the possible dimensions are obviously affected 
by the kinds of artifacts an archive chooses to acquire. 
The invisibility of women and racial and ethnic minority 
groups within institutions that generate documents wor- 
thy of retention clearly affects the way a historian can 
trace the historical roles of gender systems, race relations, 
or ethnic identities. In the process, particular kinds of 
knowledge are created about each. On the other hand, 
the absence of archival materials relating to women may 
simply be because gender has only recently come to be 
broadly recognized as an important category of analysis. 
Similar arguments can be made about many other topics. 
The kinds of knowledge societies have about these as- 
pects of their past will thus clearly be a product not only 
of what an archive has chosen to acquire but of what 
records were generated at all. The past may have to be 
written through the absence rather than the presence of 
documentation. 

Most archivists understand this very well. Does it 
mean, however, that archivists should try to consider the 
future interests of research historians or a broader pub- 


lic in appraising material for acquisition? The Danish ar- 
chivist Inge Bundsgaard describes this in her seminar 
contribution as part of the professional archivist’s duty 
and burden. She asks if individuals have not only the 
right to privacy but also the right to oblivion. This is also 
American historian Atina Grossmann’s dilemma. Eric 
Ketelaar, however, following a model for appraising per- 
sonal information outlined by the Canadian archivist 
Terry Cook, argues forcefully that the archivist should 
“not even try” to assess the value of the records for any 
future historical research. He maintains that records can- 
not be appraised with some imaginary future researcher 
in mind but must be evaluated entirely on the basis of 
considerations of the present. 

In either case, as Stephen Nichols, Elizabeth Yakel, 
and especially Nancy Bartlett suggest in their essays here, 
archivists in all of their practices might best be thought 
of not as passive and impartial curators of the past, act- 
ing however professionally to preserve the existing 
record as well as they can, but essentially as “mediators” 
between the documents and their readers, between the 
types of knowledge created by the production and repro- 
duction of documents themselves and the ways and 
forms in which that knowledge is accessible and capable 
of scholarly use. In Bartlett’s view, even the most well-in- 
tentioned archivist can find him- or herself between the 
user and the material, often at the user’s request. Many 
historians, of course, need no convincing whatsoever 
about the discretionary power of the mediating archivist. 
Western historians of Russia, for example, were required 
under Soviet rule to sit in isolated reading rooms and to 
work only on approved themes, often without the help 
of finding aids, and were allowed to examine only those 
materials the archivist thought were appropriate. As Eric 
Ketelaar shows, similar kinds of practices, if a good deal 
more subtle, have long characterized certain European 
archives. They are especially common in private or 
quasi-public repositories like the Vatican where access is 
still a matter of privilege. As Stephen Nichols and Eliza- 
beth Yakel suggest, moreover, with the great advances in 
digitization, the archivist actually performs new kinds of 
transformations to the original format of materials that 
may affect the future of their accessibility every bit as 
much as traditional systems of classification. 

The essays gathered here suggest that it is the archivist 
and the archive itself that produce knowledge and support 
the political, social, and cultural systems they both serve, 
the archivist and the archive that embody particular so- 
cial, political, and cultural ideas and values. The conclu- 
sion of most seminar participants was consequently that it 
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is also the archivist as well as the archival record whose 
mediating activities play a vital role in constructing what 
is and can be known. 
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The Institution 


Frank Mecklenburg discusses the Leo Baeck Institute 
(LBI) Archives as an institution initially established for 
the preservation and generation of social memories 
among a group whose collective identity—as the much- 
mythologized German-speaking Jews of prewar central 
Europe—is rapidly fading, as well as a repository whose 
contents are increasingly relevant not only to scholarship 
but to the highly contested production of political culture 
for both Jews and Germans. The texts, photographs, and 
artifacts contained in the archives have long provided 
fodder for well-trodden academic debates about the fate 
of German Jewry: cultural symbiosis versus failed assim- 
ilation, proud legacy of cosmopolitan west European cul- 
ture versus “dreams and delusions” in the face of elimi- 
nationist anti-Semitism. But as Mecklenburg points out, 
somewhat surprisingly for an institution that defined its 
mission as rescuing and documenting remnants of an ir- 
retrievably destroyed past, turn-of-the-millennium politi- 
cal culture has provided the archives with a new lease on 
social and political as well as scholarly life. 

The unified Berlin Republic’s search for identity and 
legitimacy and Germany’s growing confrontation with 
multiculturalism have intensified the (both praised and 
ridiculed) obsession with somehow comprehending and 
reappropriating a missing Jewish past. This past, had, 
after all, been not only exterminated but also transferred 
in countless lifts carrying the accoutrements of German 
Jewish life to all corners of the globe (one could remark 
polemically on the curiosity that, unlike the actual Holo- 
caust, this is often presented as a tragic loss for, rather 
than a crime by, the Germans, but that is another discus- 
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sion). At the same time, for highly divided Jewish com- 
munities in the United States, Israel, and western and 
eastern Europe (indeed virtually everywhere from Tokyo 
to Buenos Aires), the history of German Jewish struggles 
around secularism versus observance, acculturation ver- 
sus tradition, and universalism versus particularism, and 
even the highly developed debates about intermarriage 
and reforming religious practice, have taken on (at least 
potentially) new resonance. Our current memory boom, 
fueled by panic about the loss of eyewitnesses’ living 
memory (and perhaps our own middle-aged lapses), has 
led not only to a much-debated public memorial culture 
centered on World War II and the Holocaust but also to 
heightened individual fascination with genealogy, family 
history, and personal memoir. 

Finally and more mundanely, but absolutely crucial to 
the maintenance of an archive, human life cycle inter- 
venes: the refugees are dying or moving out of their fam- 
ily homes into old-age facilities. Their children and grand- 
children need an alternative to simply chucking out the 
debris, the relics, and the history of this supposedly van- 
ished but somehow constantly recycled and reinterro- 
gated cultural group. The children and grandchildren are 
generally thoroughly integrated members of the (non-Ger- 
man) national and ethnic/religious communities in which 
they ended up and quite unattached—and, if at all, mostly 
on the level of family memoir or, in a minority of cases, in 
terms of scholarly work—to any notions of a German 
Jewish legacy. Relieved to find a safe place for papers and 
artifacts they dimly imagine to be important but for 
which they have no space and no use, they become the 
“donors.” Ironically, many of the “users,” 
those with the greatest sense of urgency (and, one might 


or at least 
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add, funding) have been Germans determined to excavate 
a history that they know is theirs only in the most excru- 
ciatingly complicated ways. All of these relationships are, 
as Mecklenburg points out in his essay, in a particular 
state of flux at a moment when the LBI Archives in New 
York is for the first time sharing physical (and mental and 
psychological) space with American Jewish and east Eu- 
ropean Jewish (the background of most American Jews) 
archives on the one hand and on the other hand nego- 
tiating to open a separate, distinctly “German Jewish” 
branch in the new Jewish Museum in Berlin. 


The Community 


What then does all this have to do with the German Jew- 
ish papers—and multiple other artifacts—that came 
tumbling out of, in great piles of dust and mildew, my 
mother’s and my aunt’s closets a couple of years ago 
when I had to relocate both of these elderly Berlin-born 
ladies (much against their will) from their Manhattan 
apartments to nursing homes in (horrors!) the Bronx and 
Queens respectively? The occasion of this seminar has al- 
lowed me to start doing what so many scholars—for bet- 
ter and surely also for worse—have been doing recently: 
explicitly linking (rather than just in conversation with 
their friends and shrinks) personal histories and received 
social memories with current intellectual projects. I have 
permission, I imagine, to think more (probably both crit- 
ically and self-indulgently) about my own overdeter- 
mined role in this story: as a historian of Germany, a 
child of German Jewish refugees, a past and potential 
donor, an occasional user, and someone who is part of a 
larger social and scholarly community that claims some 
ownership (albeit without any significant financial sup- 
port) of this archive (not to mention as spouse of the re- 
search director and chief archivist). 

I grew up in the 1950s and 1960s in New York City 
in a family of former Berlin Jews, for whom the Upper 
West Side of Manhattan became in some ways an inade- 
quate ersatz extension of Weimar Berlin and in other 
ways a new and even better urban and urbane metropo- 
lis. My parents arrived in New York relatively late, in 
1948, after a circuitous adventurous route, separately 
and together, through Iran, India, and Palestine; my aunt 
in 1949, after ten years spent working as a domestic ser- 
vant in London. Their lifts (and those of other family 
members with other routes) contained the souvenirs not 
only of their upbringing in Germany but of their farflung 
emigration: the boxed Goethe and Schiller sets next to 


Persian rugs and miniatures, the guidebooks to the Pales- 
tine desert next to ones for New York skyscrapers, the 
heavy down quilts of central Europe packed next to the 
tropical shorts and hats from India, Bauhaus pottery with 
ivory elephants, expressionist art books, and German 
chamber music programs from Tehran. They had not 
been in Berlin, their hometown, for over twenty years, 
and yet once installed in New York, they immediately be- 
came part of the quite hermetically sealed, insistently 
German-speaking, but also quintessentially worldly New 
York Yekke community that defined my childhood in the 
19508. 

The LBI Archives was part of that German Jewish 
refugee world, along with the newspaper Aufbau, the 
Congregation Habonim, and Café Eclair, clearly more 
social institution than academic repository. This last cir- 
cumstance was underscored by the fact that most of the 
employees were nonprofessionals, taking advantage of 
their German reparations (Wiedergutmachung) pensions 
to labor for little or no money in their own personal 
community archive. In fact, when I was a high school 
junior, who knew a lot of German but very little history, 
I worked my after-school job at the institute, cataloging 
what turned out to be an important collection; one of the 
LBI newsletters has a photo of myself and a friend, also 
a child of refugees, in miniskirts and lots of black eye- 
liner, shelving books. For years, even after I trained as a 
historian (German, not Jewish or German Jewish), the 
LBI always seemed to me to be more communal storage 
locker than serious archive (personal papers, not official 
documents—for example in the Mauthner collection). 

But as the profession opened to social history; history 
of everyday life; women’s history; gay history; history of 
sexuality, gender, and the family; history of madness and 
psychiatry, the mounds of German Jewish personal letters, 
diaries, and memoirs being tossed into the dumpster or 
carted into the institute were cast in a new and more “se- 
rious” historiographical light. At the same time it became 
clearer that the history of German Jewry, their life in Ger- 
many and after emigration, represented an absolutely nec- 
essary complement, and not just nostalgic coda, to Ger- 
man and Holocaust history. I too came to share—at least 
in theory—the perspective of the acquisitive archivist or 
searching historian whose interest generally is omnivo- 
rous, “Just hand it over, everything is interesting, will be 
useful to some researcher, even if you don’t think so; there 
is virtually nothing that should not be preserved.” 

Only in the past couple of years since the papers liter- 
ally fell out of the closets have I had to think from the 
combined perspective of the donor as well as of the his- 
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torian user. I’ve dragged my feet on handing over mate- 
rials that I might be thrilled to find if they were someone 
else’s papers neatly organized in some other archive. I’ve 
engaged in all the evasive behaviors that archivists strug- 
gle with on a daily basis as they try to wrest documents 
away from their owners. I want to read everything my- 
self before I give it away. But I don’t have time to read it 
all, or even part of it, so maybe it would be better off in 
my attic, waiting for me to have the time. And maybe I 
don’t really want to read it all anyway; there are plenty 
of things about my family Pd rather not know or have 
confirmed, nor am I sure that I want (or can afford) to 
expend the emotional energy required to confront all this 
material with an insider’s eye. But then, why should any- 
one else know those things? Do I really want to let some 
young German graduate student who has decided to be- 
come an expert on Jews interpret my family papers— 
however he or she sees fit—as an example of German 
Jewish experience or sensibility? 

And what if I want to write my own book? Perhaps if 
I made the leap from scattered sorting through to system- 
atic research in my own private archive, a publisher or 
granting agency would give me the money that would 
buy me the time. But wouldn’t I then have succumbed to 
the widespread and, to my mind, highly problematical 
contemporary academic propensity to write self-ab- 
sorbed and narcissistic—if often quite fascinating—texts 
about ourselves and our own histories? Wouldn’t it be 
better if I let go and left it to others, even callow and 
naive German graduate students, to forage among the 
debris of my mother’s and my aunt’s closets. And so on 
and so on. But, damn it, it’s my story, my stuff. And once 
it’s in an archive, it’s no longer mine. Simply by virtue of 
being boxed and labeled in an archive, cataloged and 
categorized, and made available to others, even under 
whatever restrictions I choose to decree, the family rem- 
nants become public and historical. That, it seems to me, 
is the both the magic and the terror of archives. 

Unavoidably then, and somewhat separate from my 
questions about whether I or someone else should work 
on this material, I in my dual role as donor and historian 
have to decide what of my inherited “stuff” should be- 
come public and historical in this manner. This raises a 
whole other set of questions that really do matter when 
we talk about archives as sites of political culture and the 
molding of social memory and knowledge. What does 
belong in an archive and what doesn’t? What can in fact 
be legitimately thrown away or stored in the attic until it 
falls apart? Clearly, advanced techniques of preservation 
and reproduction have made it physically possible to 


conserve and collect much more than ever before. But 
what do we really need to preserve and why? Who really 
needs all this stuff and why? What can the personal pa- 
pers of a few more German Jews still tell us about a his- 
tory that has been exhaustively researched and memori- 
alized? At a moment when historians feel overwhelmed 
by the sheer mass of available data, when hardly anyone 
has enough time or money for long-term archival re- 
search (except commissioned studies with teams of re- 
searchers), when someone else is always already working 
on a similar topic, when coherent narratives constantly 
threaten to dissolve into microhistories or, alternatively, 
grand metahistories (of the twentieth century, for ex- 
ample), could it be that telling the highly particular idio- 
syncratic stories contained in personal papers is the most 
interesting and constructive contribution we make to his- 
toriography? How do we, the guardians of personal 
memory and the producers of published history, negoti- 
ate the constantly shifting borders between the “histori- 
cally valuable” on the one hand and pure voyeurism or 
obsessive collecting on the other? 

In the second half of this essay, I exemplify these ques- 
tions, first by describing some of what fell out of the clos- 
ets and then by beginning a historical analysis of a par- 
ticular group of papers. 


The Stuff 


Here is a very partial and abbreviated list of some of the 
items I pulled out of the closets and chests in those Upper 
West Side apartments: discolored trousseau linens; 
dainty and still beautiful lace doilies; hand-painted 
china, both cracked and intact, from a family porcelain 
factory in Nuremberg; black-and-white Feldpost post- 
cards sent home from the Eastern Front in World War I; 
garish color postcards from postwar excursions to the 
Alps or Redwoods; faded photographs of people whom 
I did not recognize but who were all “of a familiar type”; 
concert and theater programs from Berlin, Tehran, Bom- 
bay, and New York; scores for house chamber music 
quartets; menus from generations of weddings, bar mitz- 
vahs, and transatlantic ocean voyages; elegantly tailored 
1930s women’s suits and matching shoes; masses of 
birthday cards; airplane tickets and itineraries testifying 
to the inextinguishable Weimar passion for tourism; 
rusty cameras, nail clippers, and sewing needles; piles of 
tattered newspaper clippings about anything remotely to 
do with Jews and the Holocaust; and plastic bags filled 
with postwar aerograms linking friends and relatives 
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scattered all over the globe, from Tokyo to Tel Aviv, 
Capetown to Canberra, Buenos Aires to Boston. 

From the bookshelves floated hundreds of volumes, 
most of them falling apart: the ubiquitous Goethe and 
Schiller sets but also Tucholsky, Brecht, Marx, and Emil 
Ludwig; the Koran and a German-Hebrew siddur; Bae- 
deker guidebooks to virtually everywhere; 1920s sex 
manuals; and beautiful prints of modernist art. None of 
them, alas, in a condition that would attract the interest 
of an art or antiques dealer. But nonetheless, an extraor- 
dinary inventory of moments in life-cycle and historical 
time. And this list does not even include the truly embar- 
rassing items like the manic anxious scribblings in my 
mother’s daily calendars, the handwritten 1947 marriage 
contract in which my parents promised to allow each 
other separate vacations and “friendships,” and the 
braid, perfectly preserved by my mother in tissue paper, 
that I had cut off when I was in third grade. What to 
keep? What to throw out? What to note as possibilities 
for the “object theater” planned as part of the exhibi- 
tions in the soon-to-be-opened Jewish Museum in 
Berlin? What belongs in an archive? In a museum? On 
my private shelves? In attic boxes for my own children 
and grandchildren to rummage in? In the garbage? Some 
choices are obvious—certainly no one needs any more 
worn copies of Goethe and Schiller and the braid has 
been disposed of—but most are not. 

Finally, almost indistinguishably mixed in with the old 
newspapers and recent birthday cards and smelly pre- 
scription bottles, were the “documents”: amazing, over- 
whelming amounts of paper recording intensely private 
dramas, some of them (but which part and how can one 
separate it from the others?) undoubtedly also of general 
historical interest. There was the full correspondence be- 
tween my father, patiently numbering his letters from be- 
hind barbed wire while interned by the British as an 
enemy alien in the Himalayas, and my mother, his errant 
girlfriend, who had chosen to stay behind in romantic 
Tehran rather than follow him on what was supposed to 
be an escape from the Persian desert, where they, two ad- 
venturesome Berlin Jews, had met in 1935, to western civ- 
ilization in New York City. She writes dreamy letters 
about skiing down the Iranian mountains in her bathing 
suit and torments him with elliptical tales of her other ro- 
mances; he describes in minute detail the bizarreness of 
being both a European colonial and a prisoner of war, 
vents within the limits of censorship his anger about the 
clear British preference for the better-behaved Nazi Ger- 
mans over the unruly antifascist German prisoners who 
keep insisting they should be released to join the war ef- 


fort, and yearns for cold weather and female company. At 
the bottom of that pile there were some moving reflections 
by my secular father on serving as the internment camp 
“rabbi” and saying kaddish among the Jewish inmates in 
the Himalayas on VE Day for what was already then 
defined as the “six million” dead. These are surely power- 
ful and intriguing texts (typed and in English thanks to 
the censors’ demands! ); however, they perhaps tell us more 
about British colonial rule during World War II and the life 
of Europeans in exotic locales than about German Jewish 
history as conventionally conceived (not to mention more 
than I ever wanted to know—or want anybody else to 
know—about how weird my parents really were). 

There were masses of other letters: letters written by 
my aunts in London to the British relief agencies, begging 
for passage for their parents trapped in Berlin; letters 
that went to and fro between my maternal grandfather in 
Berlin and an uncle in Buenos Aires, trying to arrange 
last-minute passage out of Germany; letters written by 
my father on two risky (and still rather mysterious) jour- 
neys back to Berlin from Tehran in 1936 (he went to the 
Olympics) and 1938, chronicling the tightening vise, his 
unsuccessful efforts to get out his parents, and his 
stopovers in Palestine where he worked on “import/ex- 
port” exchanges between Germany and Palestine via 
Iran; letters between a young cousin who had ended up 
in (what was then called) Bulawayo, Rhodesia, and her 
sister in London, both of them trying desperately and in 
vain to arrange escapes for parents left behind in Berlin; 
many proud, exasperated, and bemused letters from rel- 
atives and friends reporting on life in Palestine; and trav- 
elogues from a young Viennese Jewish woman who had 
befriended my mother in Tehran and then gone off to 
serve as governess to an aristocratic Arab family in Bagh- 
dad. They are postmarked from a dizzying variety of lo- 
cales, but in many ways they are quite similar. The writ- 
ers all veer between anxiety and despair about the 
situation they had left behind and seem powerless (de- 
spite enormous exertions) to change and the fascination 
and often exhilaration felt by young people starting life 
anew in strange and faraway locales. Here too, the his- 
torically relevant, the simply bizarre, and the highly indi- 
vidual all mix together in ways that I cannot yet fully 
track. I can fantasize various novels and movies, but it is 
not at all clear to me how these types of documents— 
and, as I note, this is only a very partial listing—are to be 
integrated into German Jewish social memory or aca- 
demic history. Certainly, they are not typical of what is— 
as yet—to be found in the LBI. Perhaps for that very rea- 
son, they belong there. 
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Then there were the letters written after 1945: the 
painstaking efforts to reestablish communication, to dis- 
cover who is alive and where, and to ascertain what had 
happened to the dead and the effort to digest somehow 
the enormity of the catastrophe that had occurred while 
many of the letter writers stood helplessly (and at times 
having a wonderful time) on the sidelines. They too come 
from an astonishing variety of places (some of my fa- 
vorite “what if” letters are pleas from a childhood buddy 
of my father who had somehow ended up via Johannes- 
burg in Tokyo trying unsuccessfully to persuade my fa- 
ther to give up on restarting his long-interrupted legal ca- 
reer in favor of joining a business exporting Japanese 
electronics to the United States!). There were letters from 
a younger brother of my father, a Catholic convert who 
had remained in Germany with his Catholic wife and five 
children until he too was taken to Auschwitz, announc- 
ing his liberation from Mauthausen. There were letters in 
which my father considers (and immediately rejects) of- 
fers to return to Berlin as a judge and angry exchanges 
about the return and sale of Aryanized property. 

And then there were many more letters chronicling 
the rather humdrum return to bourgeois normality, 
whether in New York, Palo Alto, Tel Aviv, Johannesburg, 
London, Bern, or São Paulo: degrees completed, busi- 
nesses established, children born and graduated, voyages 
enjoyed, and friends passed away. Here, particular ques- 
tions about selection and relevance arise. Do the chatty 
letters sent back and forth between, say, Los Angeles and 
Jerusalem in 1963 (in German of course) about aches 
and pains, the achievements of children and grandchil- 
dren, and the latest jaunts to the Dolomites or Paris be- 
long in an archive of German Jewish history? What 
about the eightieth birthday greetings mailed in 1990? 
Descriptions of return trips to Germany? Where does 
one draw the line? Does everything accumulated within 
the lifetime of one person identified as a German Jew 
count as history for a German Jewish archive? Or at least 
as social memory? Am I not allowed to throw out any- 
thing? Do I get to pick a date, a year, after which these 
papers are just family memorabilia or junk and not “his- 
tory”? Is there a topic category that defines certain events 
as now clearly just American or British or Israeli and no 
longer in the purview of German Jewish history? 


The History (out of the Closet) 


I want to highlight two sets of German Jewish docu- 
ments that clearly do qualify for the archives and there- 


fore present other problems. The first bunch literally fell 
out of the very back of my mother’s hall closet onto my 
head, just when I thought I had cleared out everything 
and was about to close up the apartment forever; the sec- 
ond set sits well cataloged but relatively unknown and 
unstudied in the Berlin Landesarchiv. Together they pro- 
voke questions about how to fit particular life stories 
preserved in personal papers into larger historical narra- 
tives and, more importantly perhaps for our purposes, 
about how the frame of the archive—where and how pa- 
pers are preserved and under whose auspices—orders 
how they can be used and interpreted. 

Iam currently working on—and thinking about how 
best to use—the first set, documents and letters belong- 
ing to my maternal grandfather, Heinrich Busse, who 
survived “underground” in Berlin after his wife was de- 
ported to Auschwitz from her forced labor job during the 
notorious Fabrikation in 1943. The materials tell us very 
little about his life as an “illegal” and how he actually 
survived. A former Ullstein editor with a flair for writing, 
Busse clearly felt that his story had historical signifi- 
cance. An unsuccessful exchange of letters with Victor 
Gollancz and Heinz Ullstein indicates that he had hoped 
already in 1946 or 1947 to publish a memoir dramati- 
cally entitled Berlin Underground. But he never found an 
interested publisher, and he never seems to have written 
the proposed book. From the moment of going under- 
ground until just before liberation, there is—not surpris- 
ingly—no paper trail. However, the papers he did keep 
from the period 1945 to 1948 do, I think, tell us a good 
deal about postwar German history and the ever-vexed 
history of German-Jewish relations. 

Despite the Nazi pledge to make Berlin Judenrein (free 
of Jews), Jewish life in the capital of the Third Reich had 
never completely stopped. It survived in precarious 
niches: underground among the Jewish Uboote hidden in 
factory lofts, apartments, and the shacks of Berlin’s 
many garden plots (Schrebergdrten); on the grounds of 
the Weissensee Jewish cemetery; and, both officially and 
secretly, in the strange ambiguous world of the Jewish 
Hospital (Jiidisches Krankenhaus) under the eyes of the 
Gestapo.' Indeed, the scope and variety of the Jewish 
presence in the vanquished former capital of a regime 
that had succeeded in exterminating most of European 
Jewry were quite extraordinary. Shortly after the war’s 
end, some six thousand to seven thousand Jews were 
counted as Berlin residents. It is crucial to note here that 
these figures are imprecise and confusing and depend 
heavily on when exactly the count was taken and how 
Jew was defined. Two-thirds of those identified as Jewish 
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survivors in Berlin shortly after the war were intermar- 
ried or the children of mixed marriages; of the five thou- 
sand to seven thousand Jews who had actually gone un- 
derground, probably no more than fourteen hundred, 
including my grandfather, made it to liberation. Jewish 
survivors in Berlin represented a high proportion of the 
fifteen thousand Jews who survived within the entire 
Reich, but of course only a fraction of the one hundred 
and sixty thousand who had been registered as members 
of Germany’s largest and most vibrant Jewish commu- 
nity in 1932.2 

Right after the Soviets took control of the city in May 
1945, Jews received ID cards from the reconstituted Jew- 
ish community (Gemeinde) and “Victims of Fascism” 
(Opfer des Faschismus, OdF) insignia. Registrations that 
only days, certainly weeks, before would have meant de- 
portation and death now had concrete benefits in terms 
of housing and increased rations. My grandfather’s pa- 
pers, kept in a brown leather folder, tell one story of these 
drastic shifts of identity. A March 1945 receipt under a 
false name from a lodging house (Fremdenheim) in the 
Berlin suburb Lehnitz still marked him as a hunted illegal. 
The next form dating from August 13 was a modest 
typed certificate (Bescheinigung) from the reconstituted 
Jiidische Gemeinde, Berlin, Iranische Strasse, certifying 
that Heinrich Busse was a full Jew and had lived hidden 
(verborgen). Then on August 28, Ausweis Nr. 2584 from 
the Gemeinde confirmed that he was of the Mosaic faith, 
had worn a star, and had lived as an “illegal”; it came 
with ration stamps for a pullover, socks, shirt 
(Sporthemd), and food. On August 30, Heinrich Busse 
was a Berliner again; he had a full Berliner ID (Ausweis) 
with photograph issued by the Magistrat der Stadt Berlin, 
Hauptausschusss OdF, certifying him, in German and 
Russian, as a full-fledged OdF. He was now stamped both 
as a Jew and a victim of fascism, an entirely helpful clas- 
sification in Berlin in the summer of 1945. 

On July 4, 1947, Heinrich Busse, my grandfather, 
reacquired his German civil identity. He was issued a real 
Ausweis, signed not by occupation or Gemeinde author- 
ities but by the Berlin police chief (Polizeiprdasident), list- 
ing his citizenship as German and omitting any mention 
of religion. By then, however, he also possessed a much 
more valuable document. Printed in French and English, 
a Titre de Voyage, or “travel document in lieu of a na- 
tional passport,” allowed him to enter Folkestone, En- 
gland, on October 20, 1947, and rejoin two daughters 
who had fled to England as domestics in early 1939. 

In addition to his precious official documents, Busse 
also saved carbon copies of all the letters he wrote from 


Berlin to his daughters in London and Tehran from the 
end of 1945 until he reached England in fall 1947; in fact 
he even seems to have exchanged his hard-won rations 
for a (surely black market) typewriter and the services of 
a typist. Once in London, he kept both sides of a rather 
stunning correspondence with some of his former res- 
cuers. In fact, I find all of the letters quite remarkable 
(and problematic). I include some original German ex- 
cerpts here because I am so dissatisfied with my own pre- 
liminary translations. 

In the very first letter that he was able to post to his 
family in England on December 12, 1945, he addressed 
the most important question immediately, head on and 
unsparingly: “You will all be wondering how it is that I 
am saved and our dear mother was not able to escape the 
rabble. Well in brief, . . .” (Sie alle werden sich wohl vor 
allem nicht recht erklären können, dass ich gerettet bin 
und unsere liebe Mutti dem Gesindel nicht entgehen kon- 
nte.—Also kurz . . .) He then recounted in horrifying, 
riveting (and sardonic) detail that he had tried in vain to 
convince his wife to attempt a last-ditch flight into 
Switzerland and how, after his wife’s deportation, he 
managed to outwit and outrun the three SS men who had 
interrupted his own preparations to finally flee, with a 
“now or never” (jetzt oder nie) leap out the window and 
dash for the nearby woods: 


I was now preparing myself to escape alone and was pre- 
pared enough that I was planning to head out in a few 
hours, but then my landlady in Schlachtensee [suburb of 
Berlin, near the Grunewald] (a really nasty woman) 
called quite merrily into my room: Herr Busse, you are 
being taken away! And in came 3 SS soldiers and gave 
me a few minutes time, one was such a fresh rascal, I al- 
most punched him in the face. I sat there, only half- 
dressed in housecoat and slippers and explained to him 
that I had to get myself ready. In one unguarded moment 
however, I thought to myself, now or never. And ran, just 
as I was, in slippers and without a hat through the back- 
yard into the nearby woods, ran in a zigzag back and 
forth, finally hid myself in the bushes, and lay there, de- 
spite the cold, hungry and freezing, until the evening. As 
I discovered later that night from a fellow tenant, the sol- 
dier had ran after me furiously, pointing his revolver, but 
despite his 20 years and my 68 he couldn’t get me. An 
achievement this surely was, a strong will and determina- 
tion, also flexibility, was surely necessary but also a lot of 
luck... . Well you see I made it. 


[Ich bereitete mich nun allein zur Flucht vor und war so 
weit fertig, dass ich in einigen Stunden losgehen wollte— 
da rief meine Wirtin in Schlachtensee (ein hamisches 
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Frauenzimmer) gamz fröhlich in das Zimmer: Herr 
Bussse, Sie werden abgeholt! Und herein traten 3 SS Sol- 
daten—1 blieb zu meiner Bewachung und gab mir einige 
Minuten Zeit,ein ganz frecher Liimmel; beinahe hatte ich 
ihm eins in die Fresse gehauen. Ich sass da—erst halb 
angezogen, in Hausjacke und Hausschuhen—und erklarte 
ihm, ich wiirde mich fertig machen. In einem unbe- 
wachten Augenblick aber dachte ich mir: Jetzt oder nie! 
Und stiirmte wie ich war in Pantoffeln und ohne Miitzte 
durch den Hintergarten in den nicht weit entfernten 
Wald—schlug Haken rechts und links, verbarg mich 
schliesslich im Gestriipp und blieb trotz der Kälte 
hungernd und frierend bis zum Abend liegen.—Wie ich 
dann in der Nacht,bei mir selbst einbrechend, von einem 
Mitbewohner vernahm, war der Soldat, wie ein Verrueck- 
ter tobend mit dem Revolver hinter mir hergerannt; trotz 
seiner 20 Jahre hat er mich schon damals 68jaehrigen aber 
doch nicht gekriegt . . . Leistung war es gewiss; Willen- 
skraft und Entschlossenheit, auch Wendigkeit musste man 
schon aufbringen, aber auch viel Dusel habe ich immer 
wieder entwickelt . . . Ihr seht, ich bin durchgekommen.] 


After the intervention of a nephew who had returned 
to Berlin in American uniform ensured a steady supply of 
CARE packages with food and cigarettes for black mar- 
ket barter, Busse quickly recovered physically and psychi- 
cally. Virtually alone in Berlin, his children emigrated, his 
wife murdered, most of the rest of his family incinerated, 
his letters were full of the astonished exuberance of sur- 
vival. The septuagenarian was irrepressible, full of proj- 
ects and signing his letters (July 1946), “Long live life, 
your still full lusting for life” (es lebe das Leben! In 
diesem Sinne—Eurer noch immer lebenslustisger). He 
recorded with undiminished Berliner Schnauze (mouth) 
the strangeness of life for liberated Jews in post-Nazi 
Berlin. Describing a (now legendary) public Passover 
seder for over two thousand soldiers from the four occu- 
pying armies and including local Jews, held in April 1946 
at the Schöneberger Rathaus, he noted, “there was a very 
good meal for free, but in exchange one had to listen [in 
Kauf nehmen müssen] for hours to an English-Hebrew 
service, which not a soul understood” (April 20, 1946). 

But even as he delighted in the long-lost pleasures of 
“an English cigarette and a pitcher of coffee of the same 
origin,” he took on the grim task of explaining the scope 
of the catastrophe to those who had escaped. To his son- 
in-law in London (whom he had never met) he sent a 
“devastating document” (ein erschiitterndes Dokument), 
the final letter from his mother before her deportation. 
He added, “I can only press your hand in my thoughts 
and express the hope that your dear mother did not have 


to suffer for long. It is apparently useless to speak about 
any further hopes.” (Ich kann Dir nur in Gedanken die 
Hand druecken und die Hoffnung aussprechen, dass auch 
Deine liebe Mutter nur kurz dem Leiden preis gegeben 
war. Von weitergehenede Hoffnungen zu sprechen, hat ja 
wohl keinen Sinn mehr.) In postwar Europe where so 
much survivor energy was bound up in trying to locate, 
or at least to find traces of, the dead and missing, people 
pleaded that they would be grateful for “any, even the 
tiniest information.” They were loath to accept that, as 
Heinrich Busse wrote to still-hopeful relatives abroad in 
December 1945, 


Iam very much afraid that we will all have to accept the 
awful fact that there is no more hope. Whoever hasn’t re- 
turned by now, will hardly have, as the Gemeinde tells 
me, the possibility of reporting or to suddenly surface 
with the countless refugees who are crisscrossing the 
country. All the search actions are only a tranquilizer, be- 
cause how are we to find anyone in the midst of these 
millions upon millions, especially given the lack of lists 
and documentation. 


[ich fiirchte sehr, wir werden uns alle mit der furchtbaren 
Tatsache abfinden miissen, das jetzt keine Hoffnung mehr 
auf Erfolg besteht. Wer bis jetzt nicht wieder hier ist, wie 
mir auf der Gemeinde gesagt, wird schwerlich noch eine 
Möglichkeit haben, sich zumelden oder mit den zahllosen 
das Land durchziehenden Fluechtingen aufzutauchen. Die 
Suchaktionen selbst sind nur ein Berithigungsmittel, denn 
wie soll man praktisch jemand aus den Millionen und 
Abermillionen herausfinden, noch dazu managels aller 
Listen und Aufzeichnungen.| 


Reading these letters, it became clear to me that for a 
very German Jew like Heinrich Busse, who at times 
briskly described his life in the underground as just an- 
other challenge to a hardened German gymnast for whom 
“there was no such thing as bad weather, just inappropri- 
ate clothing” (Es gibt kein schlechtes Wetter, es gibt nur 
unpassende Kleidung) (December 12, 1945), the real 
recognition of the irrevocable loss of his Heimat (home- 
land) and the need to find another or substitute one came 
only after the war had ended. He realized that despite the 
hopeful excitement of liberation, which had made him feel 
as if “newborn,” there would always be—as he put it in a 
birthday letter to his thirty-six-year-old married daughter 
in London on June 18, 1946—“a sediment of mourning in 
the heart of your and all of our joy in life and ability to ex- 
perience pleasure” (wenn auch ein Bodensatz Trauer auf 
immer im Kelch Deiner und unser aller Lebensfreude oder 
Genussfahigkeit zurueckbleiben wird). 
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Only in 1947, however, over two years after his liber- 
ation, when Busse had left Berlin behind forever, did he 
begin to articulate more fully the enormity of the Ger- 
man Jewish catastrophe and the persistence of anti-Semi- 
tism. He had, he acknowledged to a former business 
partner and rescuer, 


always, as you may know, considered myself more as a 
German than as a Jew, and rejected the stupid and perni- 
cious (artificially constructed?) division between people 
who have lived in one land for many hundreds of years. 


[Ich habe mich, wie Sie vielleicht wissen, immer mehr als 
Deutscher denn als Jude betrachtet, die bl6dsinning und 
gesuchte Unterscheidung zwischen den seit vielen 100 
Jahren im Lande lebenden abgelehnt.| 


Safely arrived in London, his perspective shifted, and 
his letters back to Berlin expressed a rather dark view of 
the fraught relationship between rescued Jew and the 
“righteous Gentile,” one characterized by banal disputes 
over scarce material goods and profound existential dis- 
agreements about what had actually happened in the 
very recent past. 


Due to the very sharp and general condemnation of Ger- 
many—not only here [in England] but everywhere 
abroad, I have myself become more self-critical and per- 
haps more clear-sighted. 


[Durch die sehr scharfe und allgemeine Beurteilung 
Deutschland—nicht nur hier sondern im gesamten Aus- 
land—bin ich selbst etwas kritischer und vielleicht klar 
blickender geworden.] 


Ironically (and tellingly) Busse was most bitter not 
about the mass of Germans whom he had long since 
written off but about the minority of good Germans. 
They had helped him survive, and he had maintained 
faith in them throughout the darkest days, even after his 
wife had been deported to her death, even after the rest 
of his family had either emigrated or been murdered. 

During the war, the “illegals” and those living in mixed 
marriages or as Mischlinge (people of mixed blood; liter- 
ally, “mongrels”) had relied on the help and cooperation 
of Germans. Even at their most desperate, those in hiding 
or in touch with resistance news felt somehow vindicated 
in thinking that they were dealing with a “real” if minor- 
ity Germany, with which they might join in reconstructing 
their homeland after the Nazis were defeated. After lib- 
eration, Jews were shocked and aggrieved by the senti- 
ments revealed among even the “decent” minority. Their 


rescuers complained about ungrateful Jews who received 
special favors from the occupiers; who were quick to em- 
igrate, leaving their helpers behind hungry, cold, and self- 
pitying in a devastated city; or who (in Allied uniform) 
treated them insensitively in denazification procedures. 
Confronted with Germans preoccupied with their own 
misery and indifferent to, or in denial about, what had 
happened to their Jewish compatriots—what observers 
termed “the enigma of German irresponsibility”3—he felt 
the force of anti-Semitism even more painfully than when 
hiding in a friendly garden colony (Schrebergarten).4 

Busse was shocked and horrified by a hectoring letter 
from an old business acquaintance, the furniture maker 
Hermann Paul, who had sheltered him, disguised as an 
old family retainer, in a Schrebergarten during the war’s 
chaotic final months (at great personal risk, but not 
without hope of advantage after Germany’s inevitable 
defeat). Smarting from the miserably cold winter of 
1947, Paul complained that Busse, now safe in England, 
was ungrateful, was insufficiently generous with his care 
packages, and, moreover, had taken off with a radio that 
could have brought a small fortune on the black market. 
Suddenly, it seemed to Busse, he was no longer the fellow 
Berliner who had needed help, but just another Jewish 
war profiteer. He responded fiercely: 


I was speechless. [Mir blieb die Spucke weg.] . . . Even 
you seem to be accepting this silly as well as pernicious 
“Antisemitism.” [Auch Sie scheinen sich ga jetzt tatsach- 
lich zu dem ebenso albernene wie bösartigen “Antisemi- 
tismus” bekannt zu haben.]... I am not indifferent to 
what you think of me. Not in the least do I want to min- 
imize or deny that I owe you much thanks. You behaved 
decently and with courage, quite unlike the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Germans, toward a criminal, treacher- 
ous, and in every way deeply contemptible regime. I have 
expressed this to you repeatedly. But I must tell you one 
thing in regard to your current attitude and your outra- 
geous version of events. As much as I value your help 
and your previous rejection of National Socialism—your 
brother Erwin had himself at the time not been shy about 
declaring that under the existing circumstances [late in 
the war] the dangers of taking me were not so great, the 
benefits of helping someone persecuted possibly greater. 
I completely understood that, and would never have 
thought about even mentioning this. Now however, it is 
necessary. Because it might at least make you—I have no 
such hopes anymore about your brother Erwin—more 
thoughtful. 


[Mir ist nicht gleichgültig wie Sie über mich denken. 
Nicht im geringsten will ich verkleineren oder bestreiten, 
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dass ich Ihnen viel Dank schuldig bin. Sie haben sich 
anständig und mutig behommen, anders als die völlig 
überweigende Anzahl der Deutschen gegenüber einem 
verbrecherischen, verlogenen und in jeder Hinsich tief 
verachtlichen Regime. Ich habe Ihenn dies wiederholt 
zum Ausdruck gebracht. Eins aber muss ich Ihnen an- 
gesichts Ihrer jetzigen Haltung und mich aiisserst em- 
porenden Darstelling jetzt doch werwidern. So sehr ich 
Thre Hilsbereitschaft und Ihre frühere Ablehnung des 
Nationalsozialismus anerkenne—ihr Bruder Erwin selbst 
hat sich s.Zt garnicht gescheut zu erklären, die Gefahr 
meiner Aufnahme halte er unter bereits vorliegenden 
Umstanden fiir nicht sehr erheblich, der Niitzen aus 
solcher Unterstützung eines Verfolgten könne sogar 
groesser sein. Ich habe ihm das nicht im geringsten ver- 
dacht und es hätte mir fern gelegen, diesen Umstand 
Ihnen gegenüber jemals zu erwaehnen. Jetzt aber ist es 
nötig. Weil es vielleicht wenigstens Sie (bei ihrem Bruder 
Erwin habe ich diese Hoffnung nicht) zu einer Nachden- 
klichkeit bringt.] 


In another letter from London, Busse responded pas- 
sionately to the laments of a young woman who had sup- 
ported (and perhaps more) him during his years as an 
Uboot. She was, he insisted, so immersed in her own ex- 
perience as a victim of war, defeat, and victor’s justice that 
she had lost all sense of moral and historical proportion: 


You have no idea how provocative it feels to those whom 
it affects when you now ask when will the liberators 
finally have satisfied their bloodthirstiness against us. 
When you as a German accuse them of horrendous tor- 
tures, after the entire world is still stunned with horror 
over the exposed and still not really admitted, somehow 
excused or trivialized, atrocities of the Germans, of 
which no one wants to be guilty or even involved. When 
you, despite all that has happened, literally write, “and 
after all, our hearts and hands are pure and with them 
the blood is flowing out of their collars,” and other stuff 
like that, you refer personally to yourself and yours, but 
you can’t possibly assume that the same would hold for 
the Germans as a whole and that one can expect the 
world simply to forget the horrors of Hitler, with which 
after all the broad masses generally identified. 


[Du machts Dir keine Vortsellung davon, wie aufreizend 
es auf die unmittelbar Betroffenen wirken muss, wenn Du 
jetzt fragt: wann werden die Befreier endlich ihren Blut- 
durst an uns gestillt haben? Wenn Du als Deutsche ihnen 
grausame Folterungen vorwirst, nachdem die ganze Welt 
noch immer starr vor Entsetzen ist über die aufgedeckten 
und jetzt von den Deutschen noch immer nicht recht 
zugegeben, irgendwie entschuldigten oder verkleinerten 
Greultaten, an denen jetzt niemand schuldig order be- 


teiligt gewesen sein will. Wenn Du trotz alledem wörtlich 
schreibst, “dabei sind unsere Herzen und Hände rein und 
ihnen läuft das Blut schon aus dem Stehkragen” und 
dergl. mehr, so meinst Du zwar Dich und Die Deinen per- 
sönlich, kannst doch aber unmöglich annhemen, das Gle- 
iches für die Deutschen schlechthin gelten kann und dass 
von der Welt verlangt werden kann, die Untaten Hitlers, 
mit denen sich die breiten Massen doch weitgehend iden- 
tifiziert hat, einfach zu vergessen.] 


Still longing for the bracing air and beautiful lakes of 
his native city, he concluded that he could never again live 
in a city where he had to explain, even to his friends and 
saviors, “the not in the remotest way comparable differ- 
ence between the conditions in Berlin or Germany now 
with those in Auschwitz, Belsen, etc.” (den nicht in ent- 
ferntesten zu vergleichenden Unterschied zwischen 
Zuständen in Berlin oder Deutschland mit jenen in Ausch- 
witz, Belsen, usw).5 On December 21, 1948, Heinrich 
Busse crossed his last border, following his middle daugh- 
ter, who had recently arrived from Tehran. The U.S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service admitted the sev- 
enty-four-year-old to New York City, where he became an 
enthusiastic resident of Morningside Heights. The last 
official document I found was from December 13, 1957, 
about a half year before he died at the age of eighty-three. 
It is a letter from the Entschddigungsamt (Department of 
Indemnification), Berlin, informing him of a raise in his 
reparations pension to DM 87 a month. 


The History (in the Archive) 


But there were also other ways, albeit less likely, to be a 
German Jew post-May 1945. The papers of Sigmund 
Weltlinger, a Berlin Jew who survived in Nazi Berlin and 
remained there after war’s end, are not stored in a Ger- 
man Jewish archive but, as befits the Nachlass (literary 
remains) of a German government official, in the Berlin 
Landesarchiv.® Weltlinger was appointed the first Com- 
missioner for Jewish Questions (Beauftragte fiir Juden- 
fragen) with the postwar Berlin Magistrat and later 
served as a conservative Christian Democratic (CDU) 
deputy in the Berlin assembly (Abgeordnetenhaus). 
From February 1943, after their children had been sent 
to England, he and his wife lived concealed in Berlin 
with friends. Like many Uboots, they rarely left their 
hiding place, made it through several terrifying house 
searches, and had relatively little sense of what was 
going on around them. Like Busse, Weltlinger wrote 
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postwar letters in a strongly defensive mode. He, however, 
was defending himself not against aggrieved Germans but 
against uncomprehending Jews who questioned his deci- 
sion to stay in Berlin. On July 8, 1946, his niece Resilotte 
Lisser, now living at 750 Riverside Drive in New York, a 
classic Washington Heights (Fourth Reich) refugee ad- 
dress, wrote to her uncle and aunt in Berlin. She tried to 
persuade her only remaining close relatives to come to 
New York: “What a life we have here in freedom—it is 
good to live here.” (Was ein Leben ist es hier in der Frei- 
heit! . . . es lebt sich schön hier.) She assured them that 
everyone could find work and that they would not be a 
burden (Last). On March 3, 1947, she tried again, reflect- 
ing the thoughts of the vast majority of her fellow Yekkes 
living in that Viertes Reich on the problematics of what it 
meant to be home (zu Hause). 


No, for us there can be no going back, even if in my 
thoughts I am often back “at home.” But it was all only 
a dream, my youth, and everything to do with it. I am at 
home here and happy! 


[Nein, fiir uns gibt es kein Zuriick, wenngleich ich in 
Gedanken oft “zu Hause” bin. Es war ja alles nur ein (il- 
legible) Traum gewesen, meine Jugend und alles Dazuge- 
horige. Ich bin jetzt hier zu Hause und gliicklich!] 


She had a four-year-old American daughter with 
blond braids. 

Weltlinger, however, did not want to leave Berlin. He 
had only just emerged into its daylight again, and he 
found the city open and fascinating. In the hard years 
1946 and 1947, like so many Berliners, he and his wife 
went to the theater, heard Fiirtwangler conduct Menuhin, 
and admired Griindgens, Dorsch, and many other great 
actors and actresses on the reopened, if unheated, stages. 
He was a minor big shot, privileged now as a Jew with 
good contacts to the Allies, enjoying the many receptions 
and parties with German and occupation officials. 

There are silences and ruptures and inconsistencies in 
his stories. Of course. He reported how well they were 
living, better than most Berliners; his wife was greeted at 
receptions as Frau Stadtrat. But he also pleaded for ship- 
ments of food and clothing to be sent from New York, 
through the U.S. Chaplains Office, Jewish Relief Unit. 
On September 9, 1946, he carefully chronicled the lost 
and murdered, listing the names of those “unfortunately 
gassed” (leider vergas), “actually most of our old 
friends—one mustn’t think about it” (Uberhaupt die 
meisten unserer alten Freunde—man darf nicht daran 
denken). Yet he and his wife stayed on even as their chil- 


dren made new lives abroad. In 1951 he contended, “We 
have found a new and stimulating circle which makes a 
lot of music. We hear good operas and concerts. Berlin is 
right up to par.” (Wir haben aber einen neuen und anre- 
genden Kreis gefunden in dem auch viel musiziert wird. 
Wir hören hier auch gute Opernauffuehrungen und 
Konzerte. Berlin ist “ganz auf der Hoehe.”) Weltlinger 
was not convinced by all the letters reporting on success- 
ful new lives and begging him to join the emigration. He 
continued to campaign for former Berlin Jews to return 
to a place he still considered home and mistrusted their 
insistence that they had created new homes. Weltlinger 
even made the prescient (very—about forty years) argu- 
ment that a vital, ongoing Jewish community was neces- 
sary if only because Berlin was the logical destination for 
a future and inevitable exodus of Jews from the Soviet 
Union. And he wrote things about those Jews who ques- 
tioned his choices that would make me cringe were I 
reading them as his granddaughter and not as a historian 
pleased to find another trove of personal letters. 


History and Memory: Where? 


Apparently undisturbed by such scruples, Weltlinger’s 
son donated his papers to the Berlin Landesarchiv. Ever 
the Berlin patriot, Weltlinger would undoubtedly have 
approved. As it stands in the Landesarchiv, however, 
Weltlinger’s Nachlass is presented primarily as an inter- 
esting example of early West Berlin communal politics. 
The anxious and uncomfortable debates about German 
Jewish identity and German Jews’ relationship to post- 
war Germans they also contain, are entirely marginal to 
the social and political memory and knowledge produc- 
tion of the archive in which they rest. I can’t help but 
wonder however whether these letters would read differ- 
ently and be used more frequently if they were embedded 
in a different (and perhaps less lonely) context. Would 
Weltlinger’s son, if given the choice now, have been will- 
ing to give the papers to the LBI archives attached to the 
Jewish Museum in Berlin? Would that have changed 
their social meaning and historiographical impact? 
Alternatively, once I struggle my way through decid- 
ing when I’m ready to give Heinrich Busse’s papers to the 
LBI, does it matter—in an age of electronic reproduction 
where originals have increasingly symbolic value— 
whether they land in New York or in Berlin? Will they be 
categorized in Berlin as part of the uneasy story of post- 
war Jewish life in the divided former capital or in New 
York as the long prehistory to a necessary emigration? 
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Will they be used to tell the story of Germans’ postwar 
self-pity and willful incomprehension of their own re- 
sponsibility or to examine the twists and turns of Ger- 
man Jewish identity in the shadow of the Holocaust? Or 
to reflect on the endlessly tortured (and still somehow 
fascinating) exchanges between Germans and Jews about 
their inextricably linked but polarized past and present, 
as revealed by the limits of understanding in even that 
most powerful (and glorified or sentimentalized) rela- 
tionship of rescuer and rescued? Obviously, all those 
questions are relevant, but is the location likely to affect 
if, and to what degree, they are all addressed? What 
would Heinrich Busse have wanted? Would he have been 
pleased or horrified to be “returned” to Berlin over a half 
century later? Would he have preferred (my prejudice) 
that his memories of Berlin stay in New York? Will Ger- 
man scholars be more likely to read the materials pro- 
ductively (as Frank Mecklenburg describes) in New 
York, and will American and/or Jewish scholars do the 
same in Berlin? Will the materials have more contempo- 
rary relevance in Germany—becoming a part of debates 
about responsibility and memory—than in the United 
States, and does that matter? 

Finally I return to the question of “what is history for 
the archives?” There are large chunks of Weltlinger’s 
Nachlass that could be easily classified as entirely pri- 
vate, uncomfortable, and embarrassing, if a bit titillating 
and voyeuristic, for the researcher to read. But they are 
part of the package for whoever chooses to look. The 
same of course could be said of my grandfather’s papers. 
Many of the letters, such as the ones from which I have 
quoted, are unquestionably of historical interest; with 
others or parts of others, the categories are much more 
ambiguous. They are certainly interesting were I, or any- 
one else, to attempt a biography of Heinrich Busse as a 
certain type of late nineteenth-, early twentieth-century 
middle-class German Jewish male; much less interesting, 
I would argue, if I, or anyone else, wanted to use the 
Nachlass to understand German or Jewish history from 
1933 to 1955. In the meantime, the letters sit in manilla 
folders in my study, awaiting my interpretation, every 
now and then critically noted by Mecklenburg, who, of 
course, thinks they should be somewhere else. 


NOTES 


1. There isa relatively large amount of literature—histories, 
memoirs, diaries, and fiction (and semifiction)—on Jews who 
survived in Berlin. See, for example, the memoirs by Hans 
Rosenthal, Zwei Leben in Deutschland (Bergisch Gladbach: 


Gustav Lübbe Verlag, 1980); Gad Beck, Und Gad Ging zu 
David: Die Erinnerungen des Gad Beck 1923 bis 1945 (Berlin: 
Edition diá, 1995), now in English from University of Wiscon- 
sin Press; and Larry Orbach and Vivien Orbach-Smith, Soaring 
Underground: A Young Fugitive’s Life in Nazi Berlin (Washing- 
ton, DC: Compass Press, 1996). Also Leon Brandt, Menschen 
ohne Schatten: Juden zwischen Untergang und Untergrund 
1938 bis r945 (Berlin: Oberbaum Verlag, 1984); Leonard 
Gross, The Last Jews in Berlin (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1982); Erika Fischer, Aimée und Jaguar: Eine Liebesgeschichte, 
Berlin 1943 (Cologne: Kiepenheuer and Witsch, 1994); and 
David Wyden, Stella: One Woman's True Tale of Evil, Betrayal, 
and Survival in the Holocaust (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1992), the story of a notorious Jewish Jew catcher. 

2. To the total of approximately 15,000 Jews (of a pre- 
1933 Jewish population of about 500,000) who survived 
within the Reich must be added perhaps 50,000 Jewish forced 
laborers who were liberated on German territory at the end of 
the war. See Frank Stern, “Antagonistic Memories: The Post- 
War Survival and Alienation of Jews and Germans,” in Mem- 
ory and Totalitarianism, ed. Luisa Passerini , vol. 1, Interna- 
tional Yearbook of Oral History and Life Stories (New York, 
1992), 23. The survival statistics for Berlin, as well as for Ger- 
many as a whole, are inconsistent and varied, according to who 
is counting whom when and depending on how “Jewish” and 
“end of war” are demarcated. Andreas Nachama, “Nach der 
Befreiung: Jüdisches Leben in Berlin, 1945-1953,” in Jüdische 
Geschichte in Berlin: Essays und Studien, ed. Reinhard Rürup 
(Berlin, 1995), 268-69, quotes reports similar to those used by 
Frank Stern, estimating that there were about 7,000 Jews in 
Berlin right after the war. Fifteen hundred had survived the 
camps, 1,250 had been “U-boats” in hiding, and approxi- 
mately 4,250 had been spared deportation because they lived in 
mixed marriages—of these 2,250 were so-called star wearers, 
while the rest were privileged due to their Christian-identified 
children. Stern’s corresponding figures are 1,155 camp sur- 
vivors, 1,050 “illegals,” and 2,000 mixed marriage partners 
and another 1,600 exempted from wearing the star. Nachama 
also counts the pre-Nazi Jewish population of Berlin as about 
200,000, which presumably includes those not officially regis- 
tered as Jews. Michael Brenner notes that “More than 2/3 of 
the seven thousand members of the Berlin Jewish community of 
1946 were intermarried or children of mixed marriages.” See 
Brenner, “East European and German Jews in Postwar Ger- 
many, 1945-50,” in Jews, Germans, Memory: Reconstructions 
of Jewish Life in Germany, ed. Y. Michal Bodemann (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1996), 52. Marion Ka- 
plan, on the other hand, in her book “Between Dignity and De- 
spair” Jewish Life in Nazi Germany (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1988), while also noting on p. 232 the general 
survival figure of “approximately 15,000” surviving German 
Jews “within the pre-1938 borders,” cites Konrad Kwiet and 
Helmut Eschwege in their Selbstbehaupttung und Widerstand: 
Selbstbehauptung und Widerstand; Deutsche Juden im Kampf 
um Existenz und Menschenwiirde 1933-1945 (Hamburg, 
1984) to state on p. 228 that “between 3,000 and 5,000 Jews 
came out of hiding in Germany. In Berlin, a city that once en- 
compassed 160,000 Jewish Berliners, about 5,000 to 7,000 
Jews hid, of whom only 1,400 survived.” Here she counts only 
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those Jews who were hidden and not those (included, for ex- 
ample, by Nachama, Stern, and Brenner) who had survived 
more or less above ground in mixed marriages (or had them- 
selves been “mixed”); on the other hand, she cites a somewhat 
higher number of surviving Uboots. The interesting story here 
may not be the precise numbers but the variations of classifi- 
cation and how they differ according to when and by whom the 
counting is done. 

3. Moses Moskowitz, “The Germans and the Jews: The 
Postwar Report; The Enigma of German Irresponsibility,” 
Commentary 2 (1946): 7-14. 

4. Frank Stern in Whitewashing the Yellow Star posits that 
anti-Semitism was in many ways more visible in Germany after 
the war than before. For one German Jewish perspective on 
postwar Germans, see Hannah Arendt’s much-quoted lament 
about Germans’ “deep-rooted, stubborn, and at times vicious 


refusal to face and come to terms with what really happened.” 
“The Aftermath of Nazi Rule: Report from Germany,” Com- 
mentary 10 (1950): 342-43. 

5. London, March 11, 1947. 

6. Others would come back later, when the situation in 
Berlin had stabilized, after the division of the city and the for- 
mation of the Federal Republic. For example, Dr. Hans 
Hirschfeld, whose Nachlass lies in the Landesarchiv Berlin, was 
a veteran of World War I and the Hamburg Workers and Sol- 
diers Council. He had fled to the United States from France in 
1940 via the Pyrenees and Lisbon, but after eight unsatisfying 
years in the United States, working for the OSS and continuing 
to feel himself as exile rather than emigrant, he returned to 
Germany to work for Ernst Reuter’s Senat. These people were 
the minority—absolutely—but in Berlin they loomed large. See 
Landesarchiv Berlin, rep. 200, NL 2014. 
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çs 1955, the Leo Baeck Institute (LBI) is the central 
research institution for the history of German-speak- 
ing Jewry. The New York institute (there are affiliated Leo 
Baeck institutes in Jerusalem and London), with its vast 
archives, is in the midst of major changes. Its relationship 
to the public is expanding, with close association to major 
research and museum facilities in New York, at the Cen- 
ter for Jewish History (CJH), and in Berlin, at the new 
Jewish Museum (JMB). By becoming part of CJH, the LBI 
and the German Jewish legacy are recognized and inte- 
grated into the American Jewish identity, at the same time 
when “European Jewry” is emerging as a third force next 
to Israel and the United States. 

The LBI became the central research archives for the 
history of German-speaking Jewry because at a time 
when no institution was interested in collecting and pre- 
serving these materials, the LBI became the only reposi- 
tory for the documents and personal papers of the 
refugees from central Europe. 


Historical Background 


In 1955 a group of leading representatives of German- 
speaking Jewry in America, Great Britain, and Israel de- 
cided to create a research center for the preservation of 
their own history and culture. German Jewish culture as 
it had been known was wiped out from continental Eu- 
rope, and the expectation was that this extermination 
was final. Ten years after the Holocaust, the founders of 
the LBI agreed that in order to preserve the memory of 


this prolific ethnic group it was necessary to create a me- 
morial to its vanished glorious existence. The plan was 
to collect as much documentation as possible to become 
a research archive and eventually to write a comprehen- 
sive history as the closing statement. It was to be more 
than merely an archive, however, but also, as the re- 
nowned historian George Mosse said, “the calling card 
of German Jewry.” The survivors would have a safe 
haven for their papers, their memoirs, and their photos. 
The institute became—along with others such as Congre- 
gation Habonim, founded one year after Kristallnacht, 
or the newspaper Aufbau, which very quickly became 
the major voice for the refugees from central Europe—a 
social institution as well as a scholarly one. 

At the time, there was no German Jewish historiogra- 
phy in Germany. One of the first to attempt to introduce 
German Jewish historiography in postwar Germany was 
Adolf Leschnitzer, one of the founders of the LBI in New 
York, who in the 1930s had built a Jewish school system 
for Jewish students expelled from German schools. Start- 
ing in the late 1950s, he held lectures and seminars at the 
Berlin Free University. The generation of senior histori- 
ans in Germany, the United States, and Israel teaching 
and researching German Jewish history almost all went 
through Professor Leschnitzer’s courses (these historians 
are about to retire). 

For many years, the LBI existed as a singular entity on 
the Upper East Side of Manhattan, serving as a repository 
for the documents and a gathering point for members of 
the generation of refugees from Nazi Germany and 
widely ignored by the larger Jewish community. The LBI 
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Library and Archives did what other similar organiza- 
tions do: acquisition, appraisal, preservation, accession- 
ing, supporting researchers, and large historiographic 
projects. This took place in the 1950s, 1960s, 1970s, and 
early 1980s, when very few were actually interested in 
that history." In the beginning, the LBI was run by the 
refugees, from the director to the archivists and librari- 
ans, the secretaries and the many volunteer helpers, who 
processed the incoming papers of the famous and many 
not famous immigrants from central Europe. 

The scope of the LBI research horizon is German- 
speaking Jewry throughout Europe, which stretches 
from the eastern parts of France to the eastern parts of 
the former Austro-Hungarian Empire, which is usually 
considered Yiddish-speaking territory. However, these 
eastern European lands in Poland and Russia were al- 
ways territories of mixed ethnicities and languages, and 
many important writers in Czernowitz (Chernivtzi) pub- 
lished in German and were speaking the language along 
with Russian, Polish, Ukrainian, and Yiddish. This is 
where LBI touches on YIVO, which is the equivalent to 
the LBI for the Yiddish language and which, by the way, 
was founded in Berlin in 1925, at a time when Berlin was 
one of the main places in the world for the publication 
of Yiddish literature along with Warsaw and New York. 

During the years since 1955, the LBI has collected a 
vast body of information and a huge library. Since 1956, 
the LBI in London has published the Leo Baeck Institute 
Year Book, which has grown to more than twenty thou- 
sand pages in over 750 fifty articles on all conceivable 
topics in the study of German Jewish history and culture. 
The first forty volumes of the Year Book are now avail- 
able on CD-ROM, searchable as a whole for research 
purposes and usable as a teaching tool. The CD-ROM al- 
lows you to print selected passages or articles on specific 
topics and assemble them in course readers or import and 
quote in your research. The LBI also has an academic 
book series, the “wissenschaftliche Schriftenreihe,” pub- 
lished with Mohr/Siebeck in Tuebingen, Germany, which 
has grown to over seventy volumes. Hundreds of books 
in English, German, and Hebrew are published with the 
sponsorship of the LBI, and there are thousands of books, 
dissertations, and articles that are based on the archival 
holdings of the LBI. In the late 1980s, the catalogs of the 
LBI Archives were converted from cards and paper to 
electronic databases, and recently the LBI published its 
online catalogs on the World Wide Web, accessible 
through its Web site. 

After the end of the cold war, the LBI conducted a 
survey of Jewish source materials in the archives of the 


former East Germany. After nearly ten years of work, 
these inventories have been published in six volumes and 
are growing. They too will be published electronically. 
The original mission of the founders to write a compre- 
hensive history of the German Jewish people has so far 
resulted in the four volumes of German-Jewish History in 
Modern Times, 1600-1945. A fifth volume is in produc- 
tion, a history of everyday life of German-speaking Jews 
in central Europe between 1600 and 1945. All of these 
studies have been done by the LBI with an international 
team of senior researchers from the United States, Israel, 
and Germany. The founders of the LBI believed that after 
the publication of such a well-documented story, the LBI 
would have served its purpose and could close. This vi- 
sion of the founders did not hold true. The LBI is moving 
into a new context, in the United States as well as in Ger- 
many, and the materials that no one was interested in fifty 
years ago are more and more in demand. Collecting and 
preserving the documentation of German-speaking Jews 
is a more active enterprise than ever before. 

The primary users for this archive are German or cen- 
tral European academics who with increasing interest are 
recreating a picture of that part of the German popula- 
tion their grandparents’ generation had killed off. They 
are writing about German history, trying to add its ab- 
sent chapters and thus rewriting and correcting the his- 
toriography of their fathers’ generation. They are not 
writing Jewish history but German history. Among them 
is a group writing specifically about the destroyed Jewish 
communities in central Europe. These researchers are 
mostly local historians and lay people, teachers, town ar- 
chivists, and librarians who went first into their local ar- 
chives in order to collect and recover information about 
the local Jewish population that went into exile or was 
killed. Over the past few decades, mainly since the 
1980s, thousands of books have come out serving as 
monuments to the Jews of their communities. Until now, 
no survey of these literally thousands of works has been 
done, and I am sure it would reveal much useful infor- 
mation about the attitudes and aspirations of the post- 
war generations of Germans trying to regain information 
about the extinguished parts of their history. 

The Jewish side in German Jewish history is mainly 
written in the countries of exile by the grandchildren of 
the generation of founders of the LBI. These historians 
and scholars of cultural studies are the other major user 
group of the archives of the LBI. The two historiographies 
exist side by side. There are numerous encounters of the 
two groups at conferences and through journals and other 
publications, and yet there is only limited communication, 
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in part due to language problems. Only in recent years 
have young German historians started to go abroad and 
familiarize themselves with the historiography of the En- 
glish-speaking world. The LBI has been an important des- 
tination—often the first opportunity to come into contact 
with “real” Jews and what is often experienced as the 
“Jewish” sensibility of New York. German researchers 
coming to New York are stepping into the territory of the 
exiles. They feel curious and excited, at the same time 
ashamed and guilty, and definitely experience something 
in the course of their research that they would not have 
experienced at home. This is particularly true with re- 
searchers coming from Austria who only recently discov- 
ered that their country played a major role in Nazi Ger- 
many and was not the “First victim” as had been declared 
for many years. It has always been the added appeal of the 
LBI that it provides access to the strange world of New 
York to these students from central Europe, especially the 
truly unique experience of an encounter with Jews who 
can no longer be found at home. 

Now, more than fifty years after the Holocaust, Ger- 
many is debating how to memorialize the Nazi past and 
how the new capital Berlin is the place to do it. Berlin has 
ongoing and seemingly endless discussions over the need, 
purpose, mission, and costs of the JMB, the Holocaust 
Memorial, and a memorial to the Gestapo called Topo- 
graphie des Terrors. But the debate does not preclude the 
reality that all these institutions will exist and are widely 
regarded as positive steps. The Leo Baeck Institute is 
about to open a branch of its archives as a collaborative 
project together with the Jewish Museum Berlin. Only 
five years ago, this was an unthinkable, undesirable idea, 
unwelcome from both sides. 

The LBI Archives could also play a role in providing 
continuity to the new, emerging Jewish community in 
Berlin. Jewish communities in Germany are the fastest- 
growing Jewish communities in Europe. The LBI in 
Berlin project supplies historical background informa- 
tion to the new members of the Jewish community on 
their “predecessors” and their predecessors’ traditions. 
Discontinuity is not a choice. The generation of recent 
immigrants from the former Soviet Union will either dis- 
engage from the Jewish community or relate to their own 
history and the German Jewish past. To connect to a 
Russian Jewish past is rather unlikely, though not impos- 
sible. The future will tell. However, this will lead to a sit- 
uation of mixed ethnicities within central European 
Jewry as it existed earlier in the twentieth century. That 
component, the bridge and interchange between central 
Europe and western Europe, and eastern Europe, is ad- 


dressed by a new study institute in Leipzig, the Simon 
Dubnow Institute for Central European and Eastern Eu- 
ropean Studies under the leadership of Professor Dan 
Diner. The new CJH in New York will not only provide 
the comprehensive European picture but also add the 
American side of the story by way of the American Jew- 
ish Historical Society. This will lead to the study of mi- 
gration from east to west to America for which there are 
many traces in the archives, but due to the cold war and 
also the division of the Jewish world, this obvious topic 
was never really studied. 


The German Perspective 


German society is struggling with historical discontinuity. 
With the relocation of the capital and the change in gov- 
ernment, the emphasis has changed. Cultural issues have 
moved to the forefront and are being handled by a federal 
minister of cultural affairs, a function that did not exist in 
previous governments. The missing German Jews are the 
symbol for the historical disruption. This reconstruction 
project for German history uses German Jewish history 
and the memory of the Nazi past manifested in the assem- 
bly of the three institutions in the center of Berlin: the 
JMB, the Holocaust Memorial, and the Museum of the 
Gestapo. As much as academic historians have come to a 
consensus over the meaningfulness of these institutions, it 
is now German journalists who have entered into the de- 
bate. The reason for them picking the JMB is that it is the 
only finished building at this point. This debate definitely 
has a new tone compared with only a few years ago. One 
indication of that is the recently published book Jewras- 
sic Park by a cultural correspondent of the Berlin news- 
paper Der Tagesspiegel, Thomas Lackmann, who com- 
pares the new Berlin museum with a museum planned by 
Nazi Germany in Prague to show the vanished culture of 
the Jews. The analogy is, from a crude German point of 
view, obvious. It is meant to illustrate that this museum is 
a display of the disappeared Jews. The fact that the anal- 
ogy indicates a fundamental insensitivity toward the Jew- 
ish minority in Germany has not occurred to Lackmann 
or his book editor. 

The LBI is playing a major role in legitimizing the JMB 
as the largest museum for Jewish history in Europe. This 
happens at a time when there is the attempt to create the 
issue of European Jewry as a third force next to Israel and 
the United States. In Jewrassic Park an attempt is made to 
redefine German Jewish culture in Germany as an Amer- 
ican import that has been watered down Disney style. 
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Germany’s lingering anti-Americanism is a not-so-hidden 
form of anti-Semitism. 

It is interesting to see how the LBI was used for this 
process of legitimizing the German politics of memory. 
The former German federal cultural minister, Michael 
Naumann, now publisher of the German weekly Die 
Zeit, was the major architect of building and consolidat- 
ing the monuments of German memory in Berlin, taking 
charge of the situation when the local Berlin government 
left the decision-making process in chaos. The new capi- 
tal is to represent memory, shame, and mourning with 
three major institutions and thus will provide a compre- 
hensive symbolic order for the new capital. The JMB, de- 
signed by Daniel Libeskind, a Polish American Jew, is 
about to open; construction has not yet started on the 
Holocaust Memorial, with its design by the American ar- 
chitect Peter Eisenman; and the Museum of the Gestapo, 
designed by a Swiss architect, was stopped after initial 
construction. To some people, this means the whole setup 
in the center of Berlin is overdone, that there is too much 
weight given to the Nazi past, which obviously signals the 
discomfort that the constant reminder of the past im- 
poses; on the other hand, the function of these symbolic 
and also real places of memorializing is to demonstrate 
that the new unified Germany does not want to let any 
doubts linger that three generations after the fact this his- 
tory needs to be remembered for what it was. 

What is peculiar about the Berlin public discourse 
concerning the JMB, the Holocaust Memorial, and also 
the Gestapo museum is that there is much criticism, a lot 
of reporting, and little defense. There is no exchange on 
matters, the criticism is carried out by minor journalistic 
figures, and the tone is one of discontent, complaint, and 
some cynicism. The refusal to recognize the continuing 
reality of these institutions has to be seen as a reflex of 
the political climate in the city of Berlin. And since the 
current discourse will not change the reality of these in- 
stitutions, the discourse needs to be regarded as highly 
symbolic. The fact that LBI is “coming back” to provide 
the information that is necessary for a comprehensive 
picture of Germany is still waiting to be recognized for 
what it is: something deployed opportunistically but not 
taken seriously. The level of consciousness to do so has 
not been reached yet. 

The peculiar journalistic case of the conservative 
newspaper Die Welt is particularly telling. This flagship 
paper of the Axel Springer publishing company has be- 
come a major, if not the major, voice of criticism of the 
JMB. For many years, especially while Axel Springer 
himself was still alive, there was an almost uncritical sup- 


port of everything Jewish. Springer died more than a 
decade ago. Over the past few years, Die Welt has pub- 
lished the harshest and also the most destructive pieces 
that suggest it wants the museum to fail; at the very least 
the paper does not provide positive ideas about the future 
of the museum. 

The LBI is the reminder that there once was a past in 
which Germans and Jews did live in one country, and 
what needs to be conveyed through the JMB in combina- 
tion with the LBI is that Germany will make another at- 
tempt to integrate and tolerate minorities and strangers. 
At the entrance of the Reichstag, the parliament build- 
ing, there is a slogan, “To the German people,” which 
was intended to provoke the imperial powers by playing 
on the contrast between the undemocratic power of the 
kaiser versus the parliament of the people. A recently in- 
stalled artwork situated in one of the courtyards of the 
Reichstag by the New York-based German artist Hans 
Haake provides a contrast to this slogan. Haake’s neon 
sculpture “To the population” plays on the theme of the 
rights of the Germans versus the rights of everyone living 
in Germany. Are Jews in Germany accepted as an inte- 
gral part of the German people? The late leader of the 
Council of Jews in Germany, Ignatz Bubis, was having 
second thoughts shortly before his death whether the 
once optimistic developments would in fact continue to 
head in the right direction. The recent rise of antifor- 
eigner (including anti-Jewish) violence casts doubt. 

A prominent issue in the debate over the LBI coming 
to Berlin is whether the archives will bring original doc- 
uments to Berlin or microfilm copies. In fact, researchers 
increasingly use microfilm because in many cases the 
fragility of the originals makes them difficult to work 
with. The point is that the LBI collections will, for the 
first time, be available in Germany. This is often termed 
as a “return” to Germany, although the LBI was founded 
in Jerusalem and never had an institute in Germany. This 
is a matter of pain and ambivalence for many refugees 
and their heirs who specifically gave or intend to give 
their papers to the LBI in New York and who are already 
confronted with repeated pleas from the local German 
Jewish museums and memorial sites. If they choose the 
latter, the great body of German Jewish collective history 
will become fragmented, even if accessible. At the LBI, 
the integrity of this story is maintained and becomes a 
permanent part of the material deposited at the “archive 
of record.” 

At the same time that the German Jewish component is 
reintegrated into German historiography and becomes the 
necessary and major symbol of the memory culture, there 
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is a current redefinition of American Jewish identity that 
has made space for the German Jewish heritage and that 
is being preserved in the newly formed CJH as part of the 
continuum of Jewish culture in the diaspora. Only a few 
years ago, the notion that the Yekkes and the Ostjuden 
would come to share a building, a reading room, to or- 
ganize a joint project also seemed very unlikely. 


NOTES 


This paper was presented to the Sawyer Seminar on November 
2, 2000. 

An expanded German version of this essay was published in 
Menora 12 (2001). 
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B in the early 1970s, David Hammack, a historian 
of New York City, told me that the most important 
person in the New York City Archives was an individual 
whose only qualification was his membership in the 
Teamsters Union. The reason that this was such an im- 
portant qualification, Professor Hammack explained, 
was that the archive was seriously underfunded and un- 
derhoused. The most daunting task the staff faced each 
year was to get all of the materials that they had accumu- 
lated the previous year but could not possibly preserve to 
the city dump in time to make room for the next year’s 
tidal wave of paper. The teamster/truck driver/archivist 
was the key to this activity. 

Archivists do not generally like to dwell on their role 
as destroyers of the past. Normally, when talking about 
archives, one concentrates on preservation, not on de- 
struction. However the New York City archivist-team- 
ster illustrates an essential component in the relationship 
of the present to the past: the necessity of forgetting. 
Friedrich Nietzsche first called attention to the impor- 
tance of forgetting, at least equal to remembering, speak- 
ing of “that malleable power of a person, a people, a cul- 
ture, . . . to grow in new directions, to restructure and 
reconstitute what is past and foreign, to heal wounds, to 
replace what has been lost, and to recast those molds 
which have been broken.”! 

Archivists are primary agents in this process, of neces- 
sity making choices about what is to be hauled to the land- 
fill, what is to be preserved, and, perhaps as importantly, 
how it is to be preserved. We historians tend to prefer to 
ignore the fundamental role of archivists and enjoy the 
delusion that our clever research can bring us into some 
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direct contact with the past. In fact, the work of histori- 
ans is often constructed so as to make the archives invis- 
ible: to present the illusion of bringing the present reader 
into the past to which the historian, as interpreter and 
guide, has privileged access. In reality, historians are more 
likely than not providing their readers not with a tour of 
the past but with a tour of one or more archives, the cre- 
ative work of teams or generations of archivists. It is they, 
through their process of selection, reorganization, and 
elimination, who largely determine what past can be ac- 
cessed and, to a great extent, what that past might be. Ar- 
chivists, one might well argue, are not preservers of their 
documents: they are their authors, engaged in work as 
creative, and as subjective, as that of those who originally 
penned individual texts or those modern historians who 
pretend to tell the past to the present. 

As a medievalist, my ability to access my sources is al- 
ways mitigated by archivists, most of whom are anony- 
mous toilers in medieval monasteries and religious 
houses. In recent years I have come to pay more atten- 
tion to them than I had in the past, asking about their 
role in the creation of the texts that they have transmit- 
ted to us. In this essay, I address one specific aspect of the 
work of medieval archivists, the compilation of cartular- 
ies or charter books, volumes that contain copies of the 
land records of medieval institutions, seen from the per- 
spective not simply of preservation but of creation. I 
want to consider the compilers of these cartularies not as 
archivists but as authors. 

Ata very basic level, it is doubly absurd to talk about 
the authors of cartularies. First, we medievalists are ac- 
customed to classifying cartularies among archival com- 
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pilations rather than literary texts. They are largely 
copies of individual land transactions, donations, sales, 
exchanges, and the like, themselves the work of many 
scribes, or scriptores, writing on the order of a bishop, 
abbot, or other authority—over long periods of time and 
following specific legal or customary formulas—to 
record transactions normally involving the transfer of 
real property. We need not deny a certain creativity in the 
narratio of the charter itself, a certain literary sense of 
constructing reality by the scriptor, but even this medi- 
ocre level of creativity can hardly be assigned to the per- 
son who, decades or centuries later, recopied the charter 
into a cartulary. The cartulary, after all, exists at a sec- 
ondary remove: at some point, as Wendy Davies beauti- 
fully showed in the case of the Redon cartulary, these in- 
dividual charters, perhaps lying in a chest or in the 
pigeonholes of a monastic archive, are collected and 
copied into a codex.? As photographs, as it were, of the 
contents of an archive at a particular moment, it would 
seem absurd to assign so weighty a designation as author 
to the compiler of this archival material. 

If speaking of the author of a cartulary seems absurd 
to a medievalist, speaking of any author is apparently 
viewed as absurd by literary scholars. The Author, as 
understood in traditional literary studies, is widely pro- 
nounced to be dead or, rather, never to have lived except 
in what Roland Barthes called positivist capitalist ideol- 
ogy. Of course, word of this death has not spread every- 
where. According to Barthes, this author “still reigns in 
manuals of literary history, in biographies of writers, 
magazine interviews, and in the very consciousness of lit- 
terateurs eager to unite, by means of private journals, 
their person and their work; The image of literature to be 
found in contemporary culture is tyrannically centered 
on the author, his person, his history, his tastes, his pas- 
sions.”3 Since Mallarmé, Barthes argued, this tyranny of 
the author has been replaced by language: “It is language 
which speaks, not the author; to write is to reach, 
through a preliminary impersonality which we can at no 
moment identify with the realistic novelists’ castrating 
‘objectivity,’ at points where not ‘P but only language 
functions, ‘performs.’”4 

Michel Foucault also called this modern construct of 
the Author into question, but at the same time he ques- 
tioned the alternative offered by Barthes, that is, to grant 
primary status not to the author but to writing: “In grant- 
ing a primordial status to writing, do we not in effect, 
simply reinscribe in transcendental terms the theological 
affirmation of its sacred origin or a critical belief in its cre- 
ative nature?”5 “This conception of écriture sustains the 


privileges of the author through the safeguard of the a pri- 
ori; the play of representations that formed a particular 
image of the author is extended within a gray neutrality. 
The disappearance of the author since Mallarmé, an event 
of our time, is held in check by the transcendental.”® 

Foucault proposed to go beyond the simple repetition 
of the empty slogan “the author has disappeared” and to 
examine the difficulties that arise in the use of an au- 
thor’s name. He suggested that the proper role of criti- 
cism, one might say scholarship, is not to reestablish the 
ties between an author and his or her work or to recon- 
stitute an author’s thought and experience through his or 
her works but rather that it should concern itself with 
the structures of a work studied for their intrinsic and in- 
ternal relationships. But what, then, is a work if it is not 
something written by a person called an author? More- 
over, is the “work” of an author everything that he or 
she wrote and said or only certain privileged texts? 

We historians might well put aside for once our well- 
founded suspicion of theoreticians and recognize that 
Foucault is actually raising important questions for us 
when we consider this peculiar type of compilation that 
we call cartularies. Foucault’s call to analyze verbal clus- 
ters as discursive layers that fall outside of the familiar 
categories of a book, a work, or an author is particularly 
fitting in the discussion of cartularies, precisely because 
they are at once self-contained and fall outside the nor- 
mal category of individual documents. These are com- 
plex and problematic volumes, well worth our consider- 
ation within the context of a discussion of archival 
practice in the Middle Ages. 

The problems raised by Foucault, and by our cartular- 
ies, are several. These include, first, the problem of 
proper names. What does it mean that we can attach the 
name Anamot to the tenth-century Regensburg archivist 
who completed a cartulary of the charters of his 
monastery around 893?7 To call this, as historians regu- 
larly do, the “cartulary of Anamot” implies more than 
simply labeling the cartulary itself. To assign a name to a 
text is, as Foucault said, more than simply indicative: it 
is the equivalent of a description. “The proper name and 
the name of an author vacillate between the poles of de- 
scription and designation,”® in this case pointing not 
only to the specific quires of a certain cartulary now in 
the Bavarian State Archives but also to a presumed per- 
son to whom can be assigned intentional motivations, a 
consistent personality, a history, somehow potentially 
manifest in the cartulary designated by his name. Is the 
purpose of scholarship to reestablish the ties between 
Anamot as author and his oeuvre, the cartulary, and thus 
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to reconstitute his thought and experience through his 
work? But if not, if we refuse to ascribe anything but the 
work of mechanical compilation to the monk Anamot, 
then we must confront the question of why the monk en- 
sured that his name would be a part of the cartulary. Can 
we address the question of intentionality and personality 
in such a case? 

In the case of Anamot, the only extent text that we 
can in any circumstances attribute to him is the cartulary. 
Otherwise, he is entirely unknown. This is not always 
the case with authors or compilers of cartularies. What 
are we to make of the case of Cozroh, the ninth-century 
compiler or author of the so-called cartulary of Freis- 
ing?? Cozroh appears not only as the “author” or com- 
piler of the cartulary but also as the scriptor of over 
eighty charters he then himself recopied into the cartu- 
lary. Should we see him as the “author” of the cartulary 
in the same sense as “author” of the charters? Are we to 
look for some sort of program recognizable in both pro- 
ductions, or in neither? Is there a person we are describ- 
ing or attempting to describe in the label Cozroh, or is 
this merely a representation of a traditional charge, exe- 
cuted according to standard formulas on the command 
of a bishop? 

The issue becomes even more complex when one 
speaks of someone like Gregory of Catena (ca. 1060- 
1130), the “author”of the Regestum Farfense, that is, 
cartulary of Farfa,'° as well as of the Liber Largitorius,"' 
which registered grants made by Farfa to others, and of 
the Chronicon Farfense,'* which synthesized and con- 
nected much of the material in both the Liber Largito- 
rius and the Regestum.'3 Now, in the case of a name at- 
tached not only to charters and to a cartulary but to 
historical and polemical works as well, when one asks if 
Gregory can be termed the “author” of the cartulary, 
one is asking not simply about the relationship between 
a person (Gregory) and an administrative compilation 
but between a number of complex texts and their pos- 
sible coherence. The issue, as Foucault expressed it, is 
important: 


A name can group together a number of texts and thus 
differentiate them from others. A name also establishes 
different forms of relationships among texts. Neither 
Hermes nor Hippocrates existed in the same sense that 
we can say Balzac existed, but the fact that a number of 
texts were attached to a single name implies that rela- 
tionships of homogeneity, filiation, reciprocal expla- 
nation, authentication, or of common utilization were 
established among them." 


Thus to speak of Gregory as the “author” of the cartu- 
lary of Farfa is to make claims about the putative coher- 
ence of at least three texts belonging to different genres 
but constituting the author’s oeuvre and thus implying 
reciprocal explanation if not homogeneity, and thus im- 
plying an intentional agency in their composition that 
constructs for us a unified discourse from which we pos- 
tulate an individual. 

What I propose to do is very briefly to address the au- 
thor question in terms of these early cartularies, all begun 
before 1100, and all of which are attached to personal 
names: Cozroh, Anamot, and Gregory. In particular I 
want to consider how the prefatory materials in their car- 
tularies and the active role of their compilers in selecting 
and organizing their material present the twin questions 
of authorship and authority. My real intention is not to 
decide whether the term authorship in the sense of Ro- 
land Barthes’s positivist capitalist ideology is appropriate 
for describing cartulary production—one can easily as- 
sume from the start that this would be wildly anachro- 
nistic—but rather to illuminate to some extent the gene- 
sis and program of cartulary production in its first 
centuries. In effect, I argue that the relationship between 
the names that appear in these prefaces diffuses issues of 
authority and complicates the sense of purpose and in- 
tentionality behind these documents. They are neither 
the mechanical compilations of archives, photographs as 
it were of whatever archival drudges found in their keep- 
ing, nor are they the creations of individual personalities. 
Rather they represent the complex intersection of vari- 
ous personal and communal programs that cannot be re- 
duced to a single author, a single auctoritas, or indeed a 
single purpose. 

Pascale Bourgain and Marie-Clotilde Hubert have 
pointed out that cartularies, prior to the twelfth century, 
were generally (but not, I would argue, universally) con- 
sidered rhetorical constructions.'5 Their prefaces are very 
similar to prefaces of historical and hagiographical works 
and appeal to the same topoi of self-abnegation, duty, 
and concern for the preservation of the past that one finds 
in these other contemporary genres. Indeed, in so-called 
chronicle cartularies the very distinction of genre is en- 
tirely arbitrary: a text such as the Gesta abbatum S. 
Bertini Sithiensium, composed by Folquin, is explicitly 
called a “history of the abbots” of St. Bertin, although it 
is composed primarily of charters Folquin copied from 
his monastery’s archives.'® But rather than talking about 
these explicitly narrative cartularies, I focus on those that 
are indeed copies of charters not sewn together by a nar- 
rative. A number of these contain prefaces, some fairly 
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elaborate. They present a justification and even an apol- 
ogy for their composition and allude to the question of 
authority and necessity in ways that are both significant 
and, perhaps, disingenuous. Let’s begin at the beginning 
with the cartulary of Freising, one of the earliest extant 
cartularies, begun by the deacon Cozroh in the 830s. 

According to his preface, the cartulary was compiled 
on the command of Bishop Hitto of Freising (811-35), 
who was eager to have written down in a single book 
“whatever he found written in individual charters and 
confirmed by other testimonies, both from the times of 
the preceding fathers as well as from his own famous 
rule.” In a real sense, then, the auctor of the cartulary 
was not Cozroh but Hitto himself. Cozroh’s own role 
was simply that of the instrument of Hitto’s will: 


And for this task, not mean but laudable, which he initi- 
ated, he sought out and found his own meanest little ser- 
vant, yet still his most faithful, named Cozroh, whom he 
taught by his own sacred teachings, and promoted to 
the dignity of the priesthood. And placing upon him the 
weight of so great a labor, he instructed him in that way 
firmly to accomplish this task with care and with all cir- 
cumspection: He found nothing diminished or added to, 
unless it was something that had been corrupted through 
the fault of the scribe. And he himself, conscious of his 
own lack of skill, as if mildly resisting, but preferring both 
to obey his kind instructions than to flee the weight of so 
great a care, with the Lord assisting, began this work.'7 


Cozroh did not explain that the choice of him as the 
compiler of the cartulary was most appropriate: he had 
been acting as a scribe, preparing charters for Freising 
since 820. Moreover, his duties continued after the death 
of Hitto until 848. However, the final compilation of the 
cartulary, if perhaps undertaken at the command of Hitto, 
was not completed for over twenty years after the disap- 
pearance of the bishop. This is evident, for example, in 
the treatment of one document for which Cozroh had 
acted as scribe and that he had later included in the car- 
tulary. A consideration of how this document passed from 
original to cartulary copy suggests the complexity hidden 
in Cozroh’s disingenuous claim that in making his cartu- 
lary he had simply followed Bishop Hitto’s directions 
“nothing diminished or added to, unless it was something 
that had been corrupted through the fault of the scribe.”!* 

The document records the resolution of a dispute be- 
tween Bishop Erchanbert of Freising, nephew and succes- 
sor of Hitto who assumed the episcopacy in 836, and the 
heirs of a certain Kiso in the 840s.'9 The bishop had 
claimed that Kiso had donated a church at Strogn and 


property at Berghofen to the church of Freising. Kiso’s 
heirs, Vuichelm and Eigil, disputed the claim. However, 
the bishop was able to call witnesses in support of his 
claim, and “convicted and coerced by the laws” Vuichelm 
and Eigil returned the property. Some time later, however, 
the two appeared before the bishop and requested to be 
allowed to join allodial property at Berghofen that they 
had inherited from Kiso, to their father’s gift. In return, 
Eigil and his mother received the properties at Strogn as 
life benefices. 

Such a dispute and such a resolution are not at all un- 
usual for mid-ninth-century Freising and have been ana- 
lyzed in terms of Bavarian dispute resolution by Warren 
Brown.*° What is peculiar is that the document that 
records the event is in the form not of a typical episcopal 
placita or of a formal gueriptio (or quitclaim) but rather 
of a narrative combining the story of two separate events. 
Moreover, although it concludes, “Ego Kozroh indignus 
presbiter scripsi,” it seems to have been written or revised 
long after the date indicated: June 9, 840. By the time the 
document in its present form was written, Bishop Erchan- 
bert was dead: it begins, “Quomodo quidem reverendae 
memoriae Erchanbertus episcopus et advocatus eius Ker- 
hart quaesierunt unam ecclesiam at Stroagnon” (In what 
manner Bishop Erchanbertus of blessed memory and his 
advocate Kerhart claimed a church at Strognon). At a sec- 
ond point in the text, Erchanbert is referred to as memo- 
ratus episcopus, terminology that implies that he is dead 
at the time of the writing. The document must have re- 
ceived its final form sometime after Erchanbert’s death in 
854. Had Cozroh been present to record the events at the 
original placitum or at the subsequent renegotiation of the 
grant? One can doubt it: Cozroh used a series of formu- 
las to designate by what authority he served as scribe. In 
twenty-one cases he stated that he wrote “on the order of 
the bishop.”?! In seventeen others, he explained that he 
was present and that he had written the charter after hav- 
ing “seen and heard” the events described.?? In twenty- 
two cases, he combined the two formulas.?3 Only in ten 
charters did he fail to appeal either to the authority of the 
bishop or to his own witness but rather, as in our case, 
wrote simply, “Ego Cozroh indignus presbiter scripsi” (I 
the unworthy priest Cozroh wrote this).24 Perhaps these 
formulas are without meaning, but they may suggest that 
Cozroh had written the final version of the notice by com- 
bining two earlier texts of which he had not been the orig- 
inal scriptor. The composition of this narrative, composed 
not only long after the death of the bishop on whose com- 
mand Cozroh claimed to have begun the cartulary but 
over a decade after the events it describes, suggests that 
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Cozroh was at least adjusting and clarifying, if not per- 
haps writing or revising, his own earlier version of the 
events, if indeed such an earlier version ever had existed. 

Is then Cozroh the author of his cartulary in a way 
that is different from his authorship of the charters that 
he composed, having “seen and heard” the events that 
they describe? His work is somewhere between compiler 
and creator. On what auctoritas did he pursue this work? 
According to his claims, the authority derived from Hitto, 
who first ordered the cartulary to be written. The man- 
date to Cozroh to produce the cartulary can only with 
difficulty be ascribed to Hitto: it was a project carried on 
under at least three different bishops, and one intimately 
related to Cozroh’s role in the community. In attributing 
the impulse of the cartulary to a long-dead bishop, 
Cozroh was transferring the authority from himself to 
one who could not be responsible for the content of much 
of what he wrote. Just as the copies of the charters them- 
selves point beyond to original charters, charters perhaps 
(in Cozroh’s words) in danger of removal or destruction 
either through carelessness or by fraud, the authority of 
this collection points to a person long dead but whose in- 
tention to renew the written treasures of the church of 
Freising, its copies of sacred scripture, its liturgical texts, 
and the memory of its benefactors serves as transposed 
guarantor of the authority of this undertaking. 

One sees a similar transposition of authority from the 
initiative of the compiler to a deceased auctoritas in the 
cartulary of Anamot, fragmentarily but tantalizingly pre- 
served in Munich. Like Cozroh, Anamot’s dedicatory 
preface attributes the cartulary to the initiative of his 
bishop Ambricho.?5 Like Cozroh, by the time the cartu- 
lary was completed, Ambricho and his successor were 
both dead. The authority of the compilation rests then 
with the departed, and the cartulary is a memorial to 
their memory. 

Originally the cartulary, composed around 895, began 
with a memorial poem addressed to Ambricho and, un- 
usually for the period, a portrait of the bishop on oppo- 
site folios, now folios 7ov and 71r of the manuscript: 


Behold here the beautiful form of the venerable bishop 

Who often favored us with sacred kindness 

Whose honor shines forth abroad through the wide 
world, 


Omnipotent God, who placed the rulers of the world 
Return to him full rewards for his good deeds 

May he gain the special gifts of this small little book 
In heaven, where true hope extends.?¢ 


Following the table of contents of the first book is a sec- 
ond dedication to the bishop: 


To the most excellent lord bishop A. Anamot his humble 
servant. 

Since I knew that your mind was always occupied with 
all types of study of books and with all other forms of 
service of the divine cult, I tried with all my effort to 
present this little work into the beautiful hands of your 
holiness. Gathering together several charters of gifts, ex- 
changes, and sales, I brought them into the single volume 
of the present little collection so that, having removed 
error, the charters might, when necessary, be more easily 
located and comprehended by chapter headings.*7 


As in Cozroh’s preface, the impulse for the composi- 
tion of the collection is placed within a general interest 
on the part of the bishop in the books and texts in the 
service of God. It is the devotion of the bishop that 
brought into being the collection of charters. However, 
again as in Cozroh’s cartulary, the bishop had died be- 
fore the completion of the volume. Remarkably, in Re- 
gensburg either Anamot or a contemporary decided that 
this dedication need not apply only to Ambricho. Al- 
though still recognizable, the name of the bishop has 
been scraped out to the first letter—A. The editor Josef 
Widemann suggested that after Ambricho’s death in 891 
a decision was made simply to insert that of his succes- 
sor, Aspert, into this space. Aspert died shortly after, in 
984, and this may explain why the space was never filled 
in.22 Did Anamot change his dedication to flatter a new 
patron? We cannot conclude this. Widemann suggested 
that Anamot had dedicated “his cartulary” to Ambricho 
but that the collection was continued to include charters 
from the episcopacy of Aspert and that Anamot’s dedica- 
tion was at first simply copied in the later copies but the 
name of the dedicatee was intended to be changed after 
the fact. It is impossible to know. The poetic dedication 
implies that Ambricho was already dead at the time of its 
composition, but there is no particular reason to assume 
that Anamot might not have been involved in the copy- 
ing of the cartulary. It is simply impossible to ascribe ei- 
ther the “authority” of the cartulary to either bishop or 
to ascribe the authorship to an individual named 
Anamot. Bishops seem to have been interchangeable, 
and the name of the “author,” Anamot, may have been 
but a convention representing a series of compilers of the 
collection. 

Gregory of Catena belongs in many ways to another 
world from that of Anamot and Cozroh. He lived and 
wrote in the heat of the investiture controversy that drew 
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Farfa into protracted conflict with the reform papacy 
and the empire, and the collections that he produced are 
an integral part of these conflicts.29 One finds neverthe- 
less a continuity in the complex, discursive layers, on the 
shifting borders between narrative, polemical treatise, 
and administrative record—a complex of intertextual 
references that fall outside of the familiar categories of a 
book, a work, or an author. 

Gregory’s rich work and complex career have drawn 
the attention of scholars for over a century. According to 
his preface to the Regestum, Gregory, at the age of thirty- 
two, suggested to the abbot Bernard II and to the older 
monks that they authorize him to organize all of the doc- 
uments relating to the monastery’s rights. The result was 
a two-volume compendium (the Regestum Farfense) he 
entitled both Liber Gemniagraphus, which he explained 
as the “memorial of the description of the lands,” and 
the Claeronomalem, or the “inheritance of the church of 
Farfa.”3° This was no simple transcription of charters. 
Like Cozroh and Anamot, Gregory felt free to edit doc- 
uments to improve their Latin or to elucidate content 
that he considered no longer clear. Whether he went be- 
yond these emendations to actually changing the content 
is likely if not entirely provable. Certainly his selections 
of documents represented the exercise of judgment and 
discrimination, as did his decision to copy into the regis- 
ter a collection of canons supporting Farfa’s rights. Some 
have seen Gregory as the “author” or inventor of these 
canons, although they seem to have been drawn from an 
earlier collection, much in the way that the eleventh-cen- 
tury cartulary of St. Denis includes a canonical collection 
in support of that monastery’s rights. The charters and 
the canons were intended as a whole, each implicitly re- 
ferring to the other and mutually supporting monastic 
rights against papal or episcopal encroachment.3" 

In addition to his register, Gregory also undertook the 
Liber Largitorius, a register of grants from Farfa to oth- 
ers, including the period of the grant, the conditions, and 
the value of the property. Gregory’s work was continued 
by his nephew Todinus around 1125, who not only 
added subsequent concessions but earlier ones that Greg- 
ory had omitted. 

Using both the Regestum and the Liber Largitorius, 
Gregory then compiled the Chronicon Farfense, a narra- 
tive that was, even more than the Liber Largitorius, a 
collaborative effort involving Gregory, Todinus, and 
other, unidentified scribes bringing the history of the 
monastery to 1118. Finally, in 1130, he began his Liber 
Floriger, a condensed history of the monastery drawn 
from the Chronicon and the Regestum that also provided 


a topographical index relating to charters he had copied 
into the other volumes.3? 

All of the works were deeply interrelated: Gregory 
himself referred to the Chronicon as the “third book of 
charters” (Hunc cartularum tertium librum), and together 
their historical, archival, and canonical content constantly 
pointed to originals in the monastery’s archives, in 
canonical collections, or in the other volumes composed 
by Gregory or one of his collaborators. Their authority 
derives from the solicited request for composition made 
by Gregory to Abbot Berardus and to the alleged care 
with which Gregory, who professed little learning (and 
thus, presumably, little powers of invention) copied the 
contents of his materials. Indeed, although Gregory com- 
posed a preface to the Regestum, its more formal pro- 
logue was not written by him but by Johannes Gram- 
maticus, sometime before 1120. This prologue modifies 
slightly the information in the first-person preface by 
Gregory. Here, there is no mention of Gregory’s request 
to be ordered to compile the volume. Instead one learns 
that “inspired by divine grace, it pleased lord Berardus 
the most reverend abbot of this church . . . to collect to- 
gether all of the privileges and precepts and laws and 
legal charters of great age now almost entirely destroyed 
and having most accurately transcribed them to be- 
queath them to the memory of posterity.” Iohannes, as- 
suming the persona of Abbot Berardus in the third-per- 
son plural, then assured that “in copying them we have 
neither added, nor subtracted nor changed anything, but 
having corrected those corrupted parts rhetorically in re- 
spect to how they had been written, we have given them 
over legally through the hands of our most wise fellow 
brother Gregory.” 33 There then follows, as in the preface 
to the Regensburg cartulary, a poetic dedication and a 
donor portrait. However, in contrast to the dedicatory 
verses and portrait of Regensburg at the end of the ninth 
century, this poem honors not Abbot Berardus but Greg- 
ory, and the portrait shows him presenting the Regestum 
to the Virgin Mary. 

One can hardly make firm conclusions based on a dis- 
cussion of three cartularies. But we can see that these ar- 
chival compilations are very complex creations that al- 
ways point to something beyond themselves. They are not 
the sum of anything but spill over into other texts. They 
are essential intertextual references. In theory, anyone 
who doubts the authority of the cartulary can simply con- 
sult the originals. This is the suggestion presented in the 
preface to the cartulary of Saint-Amand: “If anyone 
doubts this, let him examine the ancient charters.”34 Ac- 
tually, as the prefaces of Cozroh and others suggest, the 
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originals were often so badly damaged that they were il- 
legible, if they still existed at all. This was after all one of 
the reasons for compiling cartularies in the first place. 
Moreover, cartularies never contain all of the charters of 
an institution, and they do not always reproduce all of the 
content of the originals. Moreover, as in the case of the ac- 
count of the Bavarian conflict apparently composed by 
Cozroh, they contain documents written specifically for 
inclusion in the cartulary. Alone they are sometimes mere 
catalogs and can only be understood in their use in coor- 
dination with the originals to which they refer, but yet 
they purport to contain these originals. As for their com- 
pilers, even those who left their names in association with 
these collections were both more and less than authors. 
They claimed authority from without—from their abbot 
or bishop; authority too was vested in the referred to but 
invisible originals, although these might have been 
emended in a variety of subtle ways for present usage. 
Cartularies were collaborative efforts, existing at the in- 
tersection of individual expertise, command, and collab- 
orative execution, as were all manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages. At the same time, if the persons whose names are 
associated with the collections were involved in (if not di- 
rectly responsible for) their inception, they were not likely 
to be present at their end, if they ever did end—additions 
could be made and new signatures or volumes added but 
not necessarily in accord with an original system devised 
at the outset. Should Gregory be seen as the author of the 
Regestum, or perhaps Berardus, whose auctoritas made it 
possible? Or possibly Johannes Grammaticus, the “au- 
thor” of its second prologue? Or perhaps it is the Pres- 
byter Petrus, who is shown in the donor portrait offering 
the price of the first charter: “Presbiteri Petri sunt haec 
primordia libri / Solidos nanque decem pro cartis optulit 
ipse.” The modern, romantic notion of authorship is too 
thin a construct to encompass the complexities hidden be- 
hind a Cozroh, an Anamot, or a Gregory. They exist at 
the intersection of piety, obedience, expediency, collectiv- 
ity, and memory. 
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E most modern societies public administrations pro- 
cess and handle huge amounts of private and personal 
data concerning individual citizens, thus producing great 
numbers of case files containing often highly sensitive in- 
formation about identifiable individual persons. 

It is my contention that some of this information is a 
vital part of the social memory of modern societies. When 
evaluating modern public political and administrative 
records, the focus is often on records containing informa- 
tion about political decision making and the political and 
administrative deliberations behind new legislative initia- 
tives. However, the vast numbers of personal case files 
contain—among other things—information about how 
public laws and regulations and public institutions affect 
individual citizens in various aspects of their lives. A lot 
of the data contained in such files are of a trivial, repeti- 
tive, and routine character. But it is also in these kinds of 
public administrative files—and often only here—that we 
find information on the interaction of public administra- 
tion and the individual citizen. These files are of value 
both for the individuals and for society as such. For the 
individual they may contain information of vital impor- 
tance for the self-knowledge and self-concept of that in- 
dividual. This information is also of vital importance in 
the formation of the self-concept of that society, particu- 
larly to the extent that these files contain information 
about the interaction between society as represented by 
public authorities and individual citizens. 

Preservation of these kinds of records is threatened 
both by tendencies in the public debate and by practical 
necessities, policy, and habits of modern archival admin- 
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istration. The ever-more-widespread use of modern tech- 
nology in public administration makes it possible both to 
preserve and handle a larger amount of this kind of in- 
formation and to utilize the information in new and 
more effective ways. This might well tend to strengthen 
the public debate on principles concerning the creation, 
retention, and accessibility of such information. 

When discussing questions relating to regulations con- 
cerning the retention or the disposition of official docu- 
ments containing personal or sensitive information 
about individual and identifiable persons, the points of 
view tend to differ widely according to the setting/frame- 
work of the discussion. In a political setting the stress 
willtend to be on questions relating to the possibilities of 
political control of the individual. Prevailing opinions in 
most democratic countries will tend to favor the disposi- 
tion of such data as quickly as possible, perhaps even to 
prohibit the creating of such data where possible. If the 
civil rights of individual citizens are the focus of atten- 
tion, the opinions might differ. If, for instance, an indi- 
vidual citizen wants to complain about and to appeal the 
decision of a local government concerning him or her, ac- 
cess to all available information is of vital importance. 
That, of course, favors retention of all such data. On the 
other hand, if the focus of attention is on the right to pri- 
vacy, as such, opinions will tend to favor disposition 
from an ethically founded point of view. That is to say a 
view that is respectful to the right of the individual to 
preserve privacy. 

If we remove this discussion from the public or politi- 
cal sphere and place it in the world of the archives, things 
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might once more look different. The official documents 
will have acquired the status of archival records, and the 
questions concerning retention or disposition will tend to 
be addressed with arguments relating to the research 
value of the records in question. The users of the ar- 
chives—the historians, the social scientists, the ethnolo- 
gist, and so forth—usually tend to argue in favor of reten- 
tion of practically all archival records. And quite rightly! 
Every time archival records are disposed of, information 
of some kind disappears. The users of archival records 
will furthermore be interested in the retention of precisely 
the kind of archival records that contain detailed infor- 
mation about individual persons. That goes for both the 
genealogist and the professional researcher who wants 
that kind of information as the basis for a broad statisti- 
cal analysis or for narrowly conceived microstudies. 

The archivist, on the other hand, will tend to have a 
more differentiated view. As long as we are talking about 
traditional paper records, the archivist will be aware of 
the necessity of disposition of the greater part of those 
records that are being produced in any modern adminis- 
tration. Personal files tend to be bulky. To the archivist 
falls the burden of evaluating what kind of information 
is essential for future research and therefore should be re- 
tained. The other side of the issue is the determination of 
what can be discarded. Most archivists can get into 
heated debates on the principles of retention and dispo- 
sition, but the necessity of making these decisions is a 
fact of the realities of professional practice. 

As more and more official documents are created in 
electronic form (and that often is the case with personal 
files) and can be retained and used in that form, the ne- 
cessity of disposition lessens. The preoccupation of the 
archivist will then tend to change to the questions con- 
cerning the retention of the electronic records and the re- 
trieval of information from these records. Perhaps as a 
result, the difference in opinion between users and archi- 
vists may lessen. 

Summing up the differences between the discussion in 
the public sphere and in the archival world, it could be 
said to be a difference between having as the center of at- 
tention, on the one hand, the rights and the protection 
of the individual citizen and, on the other hand, the pro- 
tection of the cultural heritage. In a way it is a question 
of the right of the individual to be forgotten through the 
protection of privacy versus the right of society to its so- 
cial, cultural, and historical memory as contained in the 
archival records. 

To solve that conflict is one of many challenges for 
modern archives. As a basis for further discussion I de- 


scribe the way in which the Danish State Archives has 
tried to handle that challenge. In so doing I focus on the 
developments in its policy of retention and disposition 
as well as on its administration of the legislative rules on 
access. 


Archival Records Containing Individual, Personal 
Files and Information 


The Danish State Archives contains a wealth of detailed 
personal information about individual Danish citizens 
that has been assembled during the last three hundred to 
four hundred years. It is information concerning religious 
confession, private economy, marriages, divorces, child- 
birth, death and burial, criminal records, places of living, 
occupations, illegitimate childbirth, adoptions, hospital 
records, including physical and psychological disorders, 
social relief and other kinds of social services, and so on. 
The historical background for this wealth of information 
is partly the administrative traditions of the Danish ab- 
solute monarchy, which lasted until 1848—traditions 
that were to a very large extent taken over by the social 
democratic state in the beginning of the twentieth century 
in its efforts to create a society that took care of the wel- 
fare of all citizens. Following is a selection of these kinds 
of records that illustrates their scope and variation. 

For taxation reasons the Danish administration kept 
careful track of the population. Since the seventeenth 
century the parish registers of the official state church 
were used as a civil registration of the whole popula- 
tion—that was also true of the small part of the popula- 
tion that did not belong to that church. All childbirth 
had to be registered, as well as marriages and death. On 
top of that the church registers to some extent also kept 
track of people arriving and leaving the parish. Since the 
late eighteenth century recurring censuses were con- 
ducted. These censuses contain information about the 
whole population, household by household, including 
people’s religion and age; whether they were married, di- 
vorced, widowed, servants in a family, children of the 
family, or employees in the family; where they were 
born; and whether they were the owner of the house they 
lived in. The resulting archival records have all more or 
less been retained. 

The Danish absolute monarchy was extremely inven- 
tive when it came to finding new objects to tax. At vari- 
ous times during the seventeenth and eighteenth century, 
the city population, for instance, had to pay special taxes 
on wigs, oak coffins, and special wagons. This resulted in 
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special tax records where individual citizens reported on 
their possession (or lack of possession) of these taxable 
objects. These records have been retained and are to be 
found in the archives. 

A system of poor relief developed since the late eigh- 
teenth century. At first the focus was on keeping track of 
beggars and making sure that all capable persons were 
employed and not traveling around begging. For that rea- 
son systems of registering people were developed that 
could keep track of people when they took employment 
and when they left employment, when they left a parish 
and when they arrived in a new parish. As the poor relief 
systems developed, there was careful tracking of who got 
what kind of poor relief—and for what reasons. These 
are records that have survived and are kept in the ar- 
chives. Especially in the first half of the twentieth century 
these records are extremely rich in detailed information 
about the persons who received poor relief or, as the laws 
and the terms changed, relief or assistance of one kind or 
another from the social services. 

Other instances of records containing very personal 
and sensitive information can be found among legal 
records concerning legislation on domestic relations. 
From the end of the nineteenth century a woman giving 
birth to an illegitimate child was secured economic assis- 
tance to bring up the child, but only in so far as she con- 
tacted the police and told whom she presumed was the 
father of her child. The police would then trace down 
that person if possible and bring him to court. If he ad- 
mitted to being the father, he would then have to con- 
tribute to the upbringing of the child. If he denied, a 
proper hearing would be held in court, often giving ex- 
tremely detailed information about both parties and their 
sexual lives and habits. The accused might well mention 
other men as possible parents to the child in question. 
They would also have to appear before the court, and a 
case like that might very well end up with the result (be- 
fore the age of DNA testing) that three different men 
would be considered by the court as possible biological 
parents. Huge amounts of court records like these have 
been transferred to the archives, and many people are 
today seeking access to these records in order to establish 
the identity of their biological parents. 

Institutions treating people with mental illness, as well 
as institutions treating children and adults with some 
kind of psychical and/or social handicaps, have to a large 
extent transferred their records including the personal 
files of their patients and/or inmates to the archives. In 
many cases these files contain very detailed information 
about the social background of the people concerned, 


such as the treatment they had and the progress they 
made—or had not made. Again we find very detailed and 
highly sensitive information about individuals. During 
the twentieth century many other kinds of personal files 
containing private and sensitive information about indi- 
viduals were generated by the state and municipal ad- 
ministration. These include detailed tax records, detailed 
social services records, detailed hospital records, detailed 
civil and criminal court records, detailed police records, 
and detailed records from the various public educational 
and social institutions. 


Archival Policies of Retention and Disposition 


Up until the middle of the twentieth century many of 
these personal files have been retained and transferred to 
the Danish State Archives. From the middle of the 
century—especially since the end of World War II—the 
growth in public administration at both the state and 
municipal level (resulting in an equal growth in the 
amount of administrative records created) made it neces- 
sary to formulate a conscious policy within the archives 
regarding retention and disposition of archival records. 
According to Danish archival law all public archival 
records, with the exemption of municipal records, have 
to be transferred to the state archives. The state archives 
also makes the decisions on what state and municipal ar- 
chival records are to be retained and what can be dis- 
carded. Since the end of World War II, regulations on re- 
tention and disposition of official, public records have 
become ever more strict in the sense that a higher and 
higher percentage of the records created has been dis- 
carded. And that development is very explicit when look- 
ing at personal files, which in many local state and mu- 
nicipal administrative bodies during the last fifty years 
have been created in such huge amounts that total reten- 
tion would be a physical impossibility. 

For about the last twenty to thirty years only a subsec- 
tion of such personal files has been retained. It has very 
largely been the same subsection that has been retained 
for different kinds of personal files: for instance, personal 
files concerning people born on one day in each month 
(that is, about 3 percent of such files). This has been done 
first and foremost to allow research in the same segments 
over time and to allow research combining many differ- 
ent kinds of personal files. 

During the last twenty to twenty-five years this policy 
of retention for files containing personal information 
about individual citizens has been supplemented by a 
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growing number of state and municipal electronic regis- 
ters containing summary information of the same kind on 
an individual level. The most important of these registers 
have been retained and transferred to the state archives. 

In the future the question of retention will be less im- 
portant, in so far as these kinds of files will be created 
electronically and thus can be retained in their totality at 
no large costs—at least in so far as archival space is con- 
cerned. The Danish State Archives has already received 
the first electronic document systems of this kind. If this 
is an accurate estimate of the future, it will be only for a 
limited amount of time—say some fifty to seventy 
years—that these kinds of personal files will have been 
discarded in any great amount in Denmark. 


Reasons behind the Danish Policy of Retention 


All in all it is fair to say that the Danish State Archives in 
its retention policy has placed great stress on retaining at 
least segments of archival records containing very private 
and sensitive personal information concerning individual 
citizens. Why is that so? 

According to the archival legislation, the purpose of 
the state archives is to make sure that those official archi- 
val records are retained that 


are of historical value 


serve to document circumstances and events of signifi- 
cant administrative or legal importance for the citizens 
and the official authorities 


It is, of course, always possible to discuss the histor- 
ical value of archival records. Personal files—of the kind 
that have been discussed here—will mostly tend to be a 
result of the practical administrative implementation of 
laws and regulations concerning individual citizens. As 
such these files are of historical value not only—and 
perhaps not even mostly—in relationship to the per- 
sonal information they contain but far more as evidence 
of the way in which the administration itself actually 
worked. Only by studying this kind of historical evi- 
dence will it be possible to judge the relationship be- 
tween legislative intent and administrative practice. It is 
in this administrative process that the individual citizen 
gets into contact with the official authorities. It has been 
the view of most Danish archivists that it is of crucial 
importance to retain a fair amount/segment of archival 
records that document the relationship between the 
state and municipal bodies and the citizens. If anything, 


this can be characterized as part of the social memory of 
any society. 

As already stated, personal files will, of course, also 
be regarded as archival records of significant importance 
for the individual citizen in so far as they concern him- 
or herself or members of the family. It may be more dif- 
ficult to judge what—if any—kinds of personal files 
might turn out to be of significant administrative impor- 
tance for the official authorities. The tendency would 
presumably be to determine importance on grounds of 
administrative principles, that is, cases where adminis- 
trative decisions have been questioned and administra- 
tive practice thereby changed. 


Prospects and Questions of the Future 


The possibility of retaining all important personal files in 
electronic form at reasonable costs, however, does not 
mean this will actually take place. Even given the strong 
administrative traditions in Denmark for registration of 
private and personal information as part of the public 
administration on both the local municipal and the local 
and central state levels, there are signs of a growing 
awareness of the ethical and political problems in con- 
nection with retaining that information. 

During 1964 and 1971 fundamental laws concerning 
the public access to political and administrative documents 
at both state and municipal levels were passed. These laws 
are increasingly being used, not just by journalists and 
historians but also by members of the general public to 
gain access to their own personal case files before these are 
transferred to the archives. This, of course, has height- 
ened the awareness of the content of these kinds of files 
and thereby also opens to discussion the appropriateness 
of the retention of such files. So far there has been no seri- 
ous public debate concerning these questions, but with the 
growing possibilities of retaining personal files, and the 
growing possibilities of using these files, and combining 
different personal information from different electronic 
systems, it is a fair guess that such a discussion will come. 

To my knowledge the Danish State Archives has so far 
had only one instance of disposition of archival records 
on ethical grounds. During the early 1980s a political 
debate arose quite incidentally concerning reports written 
by school psychologists on schoolchildren with various 
behavior disorders or other problems. The debate—and 
the resulting public interest—led to a revision of the reg- 
ulations for retention and disposition of archival records 
from the public elementary schools. It was decided that 
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these reports should be discarded after a period of ten 
years in order to protect these children from a possible 
later misuse of such information. 

Other debates like this are to be expected. And the 
Danish State Archives has to be able to meet such chal- 
lenges. How then shall the state archives respond to such 
a debate, which might very well put strong political pres- 
sure on the archives to carry through other mandated 
dispositions of various personal case files? 


Social Oblivion: A Case of Limitation of Access? 


One way of meeting this challenge may be to regulate 
and limit public access to records containing personal 
files holding sensitive information of identifiable individ- 
ual citizens. Another similar—but in principle differ- 
ent—way is to regulate and limit the utilization of the in- 
formation gained through access to such records. 

In contrast to the United States the access to public 
documents/archival records produced by public authori- 
ties in Denmark is regulated by several laws, the most 
important of which are 


the law on public administration, which regulates ac- 
cess to citizens who are parties to a case handled and 
treated by public administrative authorities 


the law on publicity in public administration, which 
regulates the access of the public to all records in the 
possession of public administrative authorities 


the archival law, which regulates the access of the pub- 
lic to archival records transferred to the archives 


The first two of these laws are administered by the 
public administrative bodies themselves, whether their 
records have been transferred to the state archives or are 
still in their own keeping. 

The first of these laws gives individuals who are a 
party to a case administered by a public authority access 
to most documents concerning the case in question, 
apart from that authority’s internal working notes. The 
second law gives the public in general a far more re- 
stricted access to all records produced by public author- 
ities. Exempted from access are—among other things— 
documents containing information about 


1. individual persons’ private and economic circumstances 

2. sensitive national security and defense interests, foreign 
policy interests and the like, and public economic 
interests 


3. criminal lawsuits where the protection of the accused, 
witnesses, and other parties to the case is a major 
concern 


The archival law governs access to all public archival 
records that have been transferred to the state archives or 
are more than thirty years old. The law is administered by 
the national archivist and, by delegation, his or her staff 
of local directors. As a general rule public archival records 
and documents are accessible by the public when they are 
thirty years old unless there are special reasons to protect 
certain kinds of information for a longer period. Nor- 
mally the kind of information to be protected will be the 
same as mentioned in the law of publicity in public ad- 
ministration, that is, information about individual per- 
sons’ private and economic circumstances, about sensitive 
national security and defense interests, foreign policy in- 
terests and the like, public economic interests, and crimi- 
nal lawsuits where the protection of the accused, wit- 
nesses, and other parties to the case is a major concern. 

Archival records containing this kind of information 
are accessible to the general public when the records are 
eighty years old. Apart from archival records containing 
information about national security, defense, and eco- 
nomic interest, we are talking here about records contain- 
ing sensitive information about individual citizens. The 
archival law is meant to give the public broader access to 
public archival records than the two administrative laws 
on access. When access is given according to the general 
rules of the archival law, access is given to these records 
in their entirety and with no exemptions. 

Furthermore there is the possibility for individual re- 
searchers to apply for dispensations from the general 
rules of access. And this possibility is being widely used. 
Last year the state archives got approximately three 
thousand such applications, of which 97 percent were 
granted. Half of these were applications concerning ar- 
chival records containing private information about indi- 
vidual persons. Dispensations from the general rules are 
given to researchers to use specific archival records for 
specific purposes and on specific conditions that take 
into consideration the need to protect sensitive informa- 
tion. These principles allow the archives to grant access 
to the majority of applications. 

Pll illustrate this with an example: A woman born in 
1946 seeks access to the lawsuit dealing with the ques- 
tion of child support for her and her mother with the ex- 
plicit purpose of getting information about her presumed 
father. Her mother is dead, and all the applicant knows 
is that she was born out of wedlock. She has never 
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known her father. The case file is not yet eighty years old, 
and on closer inspection it turns out that her mother ap- 
parently had had intimate relationships with several 
men, three of whom the court finds can be considered 
equally as possible parents of the child. All three are 
therefore sentenced to pay child support. This is certainly 
a case file that should not be accessible to the general 
public. It contains extremely sensitive private informa- 
tion that should be protected out of consideration for the 
parties involved. 

Nevertheless the application is granted because the 
child is considered a party to the case and therefore 
thought to have a legitimate right to the information. 
But the application is granted on the explicit conditions 
that the information the applicant thus gains must not be 
published and must not be used to make contact with the 
people mentioned in the file. If the same woman had 
applied for access to the file with the explicit purpose of 
finding and making contact with her presumed father, the 
application would have been denied. Such a purpose 
would not be in accordance with the legitimate need for 
protection of the private lives of the involved parties. 

Yet another example: A historian wants to study the 
living conditions and patterns of social behavior among 
unmarried women in a specific county during World War 
Il. For this purpose he seeks access to a selection of case 
files on child support for illegitimate children during this 
period. He states in his application that he wants to be 
able to quote from the files but no information will be 
published in such a way that individual people involved 
in these cases can be identified. An application like this 
would also be granted on the condition that no informa- 
tion gained through the files would be published in a way 
that would allow identification of individuals mentioned. 
And further, that quotations must not be presented in 
such a way that those individuals can be identified even 
though no names are given. 

The history of the German occupation of Denmark 
during World War II and the following judicial purge has 
attracted the interest of a new generation of Danish 
historians. This has resulted in a growing number of ap- 
plications to use archival records that are not yet gener- 
ally accessible because they contain sensitive informa- 
tion about private individuals. Among these are the files 
created during the judicial purge. They contain informa- 
tion about the liquidation of informers carried out by 
members of the Danish resistance movements during the 
war. There are also files containing, among other things, 
information about economic cooperation with the Ger- 
mans. Almost all such applications for access are granted 


on conditions similar to the ones mentioned in the pre- 
ceding. In other words when dispensing with the general 
rules of access, what is considered is not so much the 
mere access to archival records and their information but 
how and to what purpose information thus gained will 
be used. 

Because the archival law grants the archives the au- 
thority to give access under specific conditions relating to 
the use made of the information gained through the ar- 
chival records, it is possible to administer the legal regu- 
lations concerning access in a very liberal way. As long as 
the state archives can guarantee the protection of legiti- 
mate rights to privacy for individuals, the state archives 
can give liberal access both to individual citizens seeking 
information about themselves and their families and to 
the professional historian who wants to unravel recent 
historical events or social developments. Seen from this 
point of view, there is no necessary conflict between the 
right to social memory and the right to social oblivion, 
as long as this is not taken literally. And it might well be 
that this is part of the reason why there has not as yet 
been a serious public debate in Denmark concerning the 
retention or disposition of files containing sensitive pri- 
vate and personal information. 

There has been a heated public debate about access to 
archival records in general, but this debate has focused 
mostly on access to records containing more general in- 
formation on internal and external political questions. 

The Danish archival law is due to be revised by par- 
liament next year, and with the massive interest for pub- 
lic access to files and records of this kind, it is a fair guess 
that this revision will lead to a general twenty-five-year 
rule on access instead of thirty. So far there has been no 
indication of any wish to change the general eighty-year 
rule for access to records containing sensitive private and 
personal information. If this comes under debate, it 
might be in the interest of the archives to suggest that the 
span of years in which archival records of this kind are 
restricted be increased from eighty to ninety or perhaps 
even one hundred years. The general life expectancy has 
increased, and therefore there are good reasons to con- 
sider a comparable increase in the span of time these 
records are protected against general use. 

In order to save personal case files from mandated dis- 
position, the Danish State Archives might thus be brought 
into the rather paradoxical situation that it will have 
to accept stricter rules on access to these kinds of files 
while administering more liberal rules on access to all 
other kinds of records. As long as this is combined with 
the possibilities of granting access through dispensation 
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according to the principles discussed in this essay, this 
will—in my opinion—be a price well worth paying. 


Concluding Remarks 


Social memory seems such an ambitious term to use 
when talking about such pragmatic things as public ad- 
ministrative records. Records of this kind are first and 
foremost historical sources to the way our public admin- 
istration has interpreted its tasks and how it has imple- 
mented that interpretation. 

Nevertheless archival records in the form of personal 
case files give us a rare opportunity to study the meeting 
between the public administration and the people it ad- 
ministers. It is, of course, important to remember that the 
information we find in these records is created largely in 
terms of the administrative bodies. Still it is here that we 
have an opportunity to gain the insight that will allow us 
to understand both the impact of official laws and regu- 
lations and the public response to these. It is also here 
that the historian often finds the life and color that can il- 
lustrate and personify abstract and theoretical reflections. 
Combined with other kinds of material, records of this 


kind are an important part of our social memory. During 
at least the last half of the twentieth century these records 
also have been threatened from both within and without 
the archives. 

The sheer bulk of personal case files and other kinds 
of files containing personal and private information 
about individual persons has made them an obvious tar- 
get for disposition in the attempt of the state archives to 
handle the huge amounts of modern administrative 
records. At the same time fear of political control and 
ethical considerations concerning the citizens’ right to 
privacy have also threatened to pass a sentence of dispo- 
sition on these records. The possibility of retaining these 
files in the future in the form of electronic documents 
makes it vital to reconsider current retention policy in ar- 
chival institutions in all countries. At the same time the 
legitimate claims for the right to privacy make it neces- 
sary for the archives to consider how these claims can be 
met without disposing of valuable and vital data. Here 
various methods of regulating access have been brought 
forward as a possible solution. This essay is to be consid- 
ered as a call to both researchers and archival institu- 
tions to take serious the challenges raised by the conflict- 
ing interest raised in the essay’s title. 
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Past Imperfect (P’imparfait) 


Mediating Meaning in Archives of Art 


Nancy Ruth Bartlett 
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Limparfait est une forme du verbe qui indique les actions du 
passé considérées dans ce qu’elles n’ont pas encore atteint 
leur achévement, qu’elles n’ont pas fini de se dérouler ou 
d’être en train. Il présente l’action, sans en préciser les limites 
temporelles. Vimparfait est généralement étranger à la notion 
de début ou de fin d’une action. . . . Il demeure que, souvent, 


les Anglophones se heurtent au problème de I’aspect: l’angle 


de vue, la maniére de considérer le déroulement des actions 


du passé. En effet, en frangais, la forme passé composé et la 


forme imparfait se complétent en un systéme d’oppositions 


cohérentes là où la langue anglaise masque les distinctions en 


employant une seule forme de passé. 


—“Lecons de grammaire: Vimparfait” 


A examination of mediation in archives of art is an 
acknowledgment of the issue of language—its defi- 
nitions, its cultural and academic parameters, its multi- 
plicities, its unexpected relationships. The French impar- 
fait, while understood conventionally as a particular 
verb tense of the past, is an appealing example and point 
of departure. It is a wonderful suggestion of language “in 
motion,” without end, of the past but moving forward in 
time, subject to barriers in understanding, and open to 
new directions and revelations. By borrowing from the 
French, by adding multiple meanings, we render impar- 
fait no more “perfect,” or “complete,” but instead give 
it added vitality as a redefinable indicator of process, in 
this case a process concerning the past as much as the 
present." 

Archivists appropriate language in the act of mediating 
archives of art. We shape language, regulate it, box it up, 
measure it, mystify it, fossilize it, microfilm it, deacidify 


it, digitize it, download it, compress it, suppress it, encode 
it, and expect it to carry the weight of much of our cura- 
torial activities and identity. Our currency is not so much 
pictures as text—those written words we inherit in the ar- 
chival record, which is still primarily textual, and those 
words we create by our placing manuscripts and records 
under our archival responsibility, “under house arrest,” 
to borrow a phrase from Jacques Derrida.? 

The curatorial language of much of the past century 
was a progressively formalized, profession-based, mod- 
ern intermediate language. It was placed between the 
original language of creator and other original lan- 
guages—including the languages of those who helped es- 
cort the collections into the archives and those of the 
subsequent patrons of the archives. This is part of the 
“mediating” referred to in the title of this essay. Another 
mediation is the action taken to include or ignore, to dif- 
fer and defer. The words and deeds of mediation go hand 
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in hand.3 They together form the “politics and poetics of 
archives,” to quote Joan Schwartz.4 


Politics and Poetics, Art and Archives 


It is an interesting proposition for an archivist to attempt 
to examine the archival act of mediation as it is per- 
formed through multiple interventions in historical evi- 
dence. It is an important proposition as well since the ex- 
ercise gives voice to the archivist, who in others’ works 
is given little opportunity “to speak for him- or herself.” 
The archivist instead is presented as an agent in and of 
the past, not as a contemporary peer with his or her own 
interests as a “scholar of record keeping.”5 In fact in 
some studies, the “archivist” is absent altogether, ex- 
cused in the course of the fashionable, metaphorical 
appropriation of the term archives or, more prosaically, 
in the tacit implication that of course archives can exist 
without archivists.® 

I complicate the challenge for myself all the more by 
considering the archives of art, particularly the historical 
forces at work that mediated against a place for modern 
art in American archives, the successful and particularly 
American penetrations of modern art into the archives, 
and, throughout this essay, the diverse languages con- 
cerning art at work in and beyond the archives. Why 
have I selected what might appear to be a rather special- 
ized genre of documentation within the archives? And 
what exactly do I mean by archives of modern art? An 
answer to both of these questions is that a consideration 
of what constitutes the archives of art is itself a part of 
mediation. Let us for now accept a rather straightfor- 
ward list of by-products of the creative artistic process. 
These include documents (be they visual, verbal, or 
aural) that reflect the actions of the artist’s creative ex- 
pression and his or her identity as an artist, including 
correspondence, diaries, records of sales, lectures, inter- 
views, and reference photographs both of his or her art 
and of other inspiring images; documents concerning the 
personal and institutional consumptions of art, including 
the records of a museum’s registrar, loan and gift agree- 
ments, correspondence, sales records (including auction 
house records), and insurance records of institutions and 
private individuals; documents concerning the academic 
and public analyses and casual views of art, including ac- 
ademic lectures, correspondence, and research notes as 
well as survey forms from museums and membership 
rosters for museums, galleries, and art associations; and 
the archive’s administrative “metadata” (such as donor 


files, cataloging information, and call slips) relating to 
the archives of art in its keep. By looking at artistic cre- 
ativity, patronage, and the archival enterprise, I am fo- 
cusing on what seems to be a particularly interesting 
quartet of views and sources of actions, or “mediators.” 
They are, as one can expect from the list of documents 
just mentioned, the artist, the patron, the archivist, and 
the academic. (Could they together inspire a new Peter 
Greenway film?)? The academic, especially the art histo- 
rian, has been particularly active and imaginative lately 
in examining mediation and media. The archivist, on the 
other hand, has remained almost silent but is now, in 
part thanks to this series of seminars, joining the discus- 
sion. The artist of the modern era was ambivalent about 
archival preservation, and the expression of that ambiva- 
lence or uncertainty anticipated what is now discussed as 
mediation by at least a half a century; it is noteworthy 
that now some modern artists themselves have activated 
a personal interest in archives as they work to secure a 
legacy beyond their artwork. The patron of art has gen- 
erated much documentation and is especially aware of 
his or her own ascending prominence in the support of 
artistic creation, acquisition, exhibition, and promotion 
of definitions of taste and value. 

Let us proceed with the art historian. One in particu- 
lar, Peter Schneemann, has lobbied directly for archivists’ 
attention to the tensions inherent in negotiations for 
meaning and significance. In his presentation to the Soci- 
ety of American Archivists in 1999, he announced that 
“we must recognize how problematic the relationship 
between the power of the image and the power of the 
word [has] become.”® He challenged his audience to con- 
sider the muscle of word versus the muscle of image. One 
can contribute to his question of intertextuality—be it vi- 
sual or verbal—by looking from the perspective of the 
archivist at what Douglas Crimp in his book On the Mu- 
seum’s Ruins calls a “plurality of discourses.” 9 


Language as Artistry 


Even the Declaration of Independence, the most sancti- 
fied archival record of the United States—visited by more 
than a million each year in the rotunda of the National 
Archives—has itself only recently been reviewed for the 
power of its stylistic artistry by a few scholars who read 
Jefferson’s text for its fine, precise literary qualities rather 
than view the fuzzy text as an image of faint traces under 
glass, guarded by day and entombed by night.'° We have 
all, it is fair to say, come very late to the task of reviving 
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a narrative intercourse with this document whose legibil- 
ity falls far short of its iconic magnetism. Negotiating 
meaning here requires a deft perceptibility and apprecia- 
tion, not entirely alien to the task of recognizing and ap- 
preciating the associative carriers of meaning for modern 
art in the archives. 


Archival Provenance 


Archivists in America particularize the language of ar- 
chives. Let us first consider the singularly important 
word provenance. When archivists pronounce prove- 
nance in America, we do not feel the force of the French 
Revolution and Parisian ministerial nationalizing effects 
on disenfranchised, displaced archives located in the for- 
mer ancien régime provinces. As archivists, we have only 
the vaguest of notions of that 1841 French ministerial 
decree “pour la mise en ordre et le classement des ar- 
chives départementales”—which can be traced as the 
“ur-text” of the international, modern concept of archi- 
val provenance, a provenance that without irony, and 
unbeknownst to most archivists today, imposed an or- 
ganizing standard on ancien régime records “under ar- 
rest” as though it were an innocent respect des fonds. 
(My investigation into the administrative archives of the 
archives themselves in France revealed to me that the na- 
tion-making bureaucratization of France was in fact be- 
hind the articulation and activating of a fossilizing of 
earlier, seized records. This was according to the prin- 
ciple, applied after the French Revolution and all its doc- 
umentary disruptions and seizures, of quieta non mo- 
vere—do not move that which is still).1 

American archivists have employed this borrowed 
term provenance to signify, loosely, a respect for the 
original composition and context of unique, documen- 
tary information of value to the archives.'* But the asso- 
ciation of origin and agent is much more flexible, elastic 
with archives emerging out of circumstances that often 
evolve in a particularly American fashion. As archivists 
Frank Boles and Mark Greene have astutely asserted, 
“Because the American record environment has been 
among the twentieth century’s most dynamic, it is not 
surprising that American archivists would be among the 
first to feel the tension between pre-existing theoretical 
constructs and contemporary reality.”!3 In North Amer- 
ica, provenance has recently been defined broadly to 
include “archiving activities. . . . The provenance of a 
given record or body of records consists of the social and 
technical processes of the record’s inscription, transmis- 


sion, contextualization, and interpretation which ac- 
count for its existence, characteristics, and continuing 
history.”'4 Furthermore, archivists are encouraged, in 
their employment of provenance among other principles, 
to “stop being custodians of things and start being pur- 
veyors of concepts.” 

An understanding of the American archivist’s adapta- 
tion of “provenance” or “origin” is the key to the doors 
of archives of art. It is not the provenance of the ancien 
régime escorted into the nineteenth century by ministe- 
rial bureau bosses ordering uniform compliance in clas- 
sification in such formerly independent archives as were 
found in the churches and intendances of Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, or Strasbourg. Nor is it the provenance of art 
history since it is not textual information intended to re- 
flect the origin and successive ownerships of individual 
works of art. 


Provenance as Description 


Provenance as an American archival concept has meant 
synthetic textual information presented in “units of con- 
tent”—such as archival inventories and bibliographic de- 
scriptions—and regimented physical order. It is intended 
to represent the original, cumulative creation of those co- 
herent sets of records that share some sort of organic in- 
tegrity and archival value. Provenance for much of the 
twentieth century in America was applied to archival ac- 
quisitions as a legitimizing appraisal, arrangement, and 
description device built upon a steel and concrete frame- 
work of enlisted coordinates such as name of creator, 
dates, name of repository, name of subgroup, name of se- 
ries, and subject headings.'’ These coordinates them- 
selves have been drafted from varying points on the com- 
pass and varying points in time: name of creator may 
stem from the Far West, and subject heading may derive 
from the Library of Congress in Washington, D.C., with 
these two identifying coordinates meeting at the name of 
an academic repository along the East Coast and stitched 
together over decades of processing and reprocessing of 
accumulated documents. This was the case for the cre- 
ation of the Alfred Stieglitz collection at Yale University. 
Whereas the modern notion of archival provenance was 
born in the nation-making administrative offices of a 
French bureaucracy intent on standardizing curatorial 
care of seized records throughout the new départements 
in France, the notion has been fit to suit the agenda of an 
American archival profession in search of a common 
fixity. This search was conducted through the descriptive 
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language of “tracing” in the United States, rather than 
the French force of law, to records in a much wider vari- 
ety of public and private, newer and older repositories, 
including university archives, corporate archives, private 
church archives, state archives, federal repositories, spe- 
cial collections, and even art museums. With archives 
such as these on a much more equal footing than those 
on the European continent, the result was that prove- 
nance in America has not been as militaristically man- 
dated as an astringent French ministerial decree nor as 
absolute as a Prussian register, which in a perhaps Cal- 
vinistic mode preordained the ultimate destiny of the rec- 
ord, even before its creation, to a classification system in 
compliance with the Registraturprinzip of the late-nine- 
teenth-century Berlin. 

The effort to secure and stabilize organic information 
of archival value—through gathering and accessioning of 
collections as collections, describing them in standard ar- 
chival inventories (with a particularly American descrip- 
tive hierarchy straddling between the language of the cre- 
ator and the bibliographic structuralism of the modern 
American cataloger), and transferring them into uniform 
units of acid-free folders and archival boxes—is the most 
accessible sign of a working compliance with the archival 
principle of provenance. Given the vast variety of reposi- 
tories at work in America, the commitments to homoge- 
nize the description and packaging have truly been ambi- 
tious. Viewers from outside and from within these 
archives could together assess the relevance of André 
Malraux’s observations on the organizing device of pho- 
tography. Can his observations be applied to the stan- 
dardizing descriptive impulses of American archives? If 
so, has it been more virtue or vice that American archives 
have in their pursuit of provenance in the modern era 
tried, to borrow Malraux’s words, to “reduce the now 
even vaster heterogeneity to a single perfect similitude” ?'® 


Gathering and Situating Archives 


The antecedent to these descriptive activities in the ar- 
chives is the gathering and situating. Here I turn to the 
mediating role of the artist, with three examples. First, 
Georgia O’Keeffe dedicated herself to a curatorial medi- 
ation in deeding many of Alfred Stieglitz’s documents 
after his death to Yale University. O’Keeffe played a cru- 
cial role in constructing and reconstructing the salvage- 
able evidence of her husband’s life.'7 She serves our pur- 
poses as an example of artists themselves negotiating the 
lives of other modern artists for their fit into the archives. 


Stieglitz showed little interest in memorializing the ad- 
ministration of his gallery, 291, writing in 1915 that “I 
keep no books, or records of any kind. I have done this 
to keep the place absolutely free.” But O’Keeffe would 
not comply with his deliberate silence about his gallery’s 
administration or his Kafkaesque interests in redacting 
his own legacy by weeding unwanted photographs from 
his portfolio.'® As a secretive “dumpster diver,” O’Keeffe 
would fish out of Stieglitz’s trash his rejected photo- 
graphs. In her own artistic and organizing fashion, she 
compiled these images into what she named her “Waste 
Basket Collection.” 

O’Keeffe claimed that she could not be an artist while 
attending to Stieglitz’s orphaned archives.'? And yet she 
was to a certain degree a creator, if not of art as she saw 
it then of archives, recognizing that what she was accumu- 
lating for Yale was “more archive than Art.” Correspon- 
dence to and from Stieglitz was searched for and gathered 
by O’Keeffe and two women employed by the estate. The 
letters were added to his clipping files, scrapbooks, and 
the Waste Basket Collection at Yale. The collecting began 
in 1946 and continued until 1980. O’Keeffe’s role in me- 
diation between creator and archivist can be found dupli- 
cated in donor files throughout America’s archives of the 
twentieth century. Those donor files tell a parallel story of 
discovery, evaluation, negotiation, and placement and are 
themselves an archival tale of the utmost importance, 
though generally closed to the public. 

A second example of artist as mediator is photographer 
Berenice Abbott. She behaved as archivist as she mediated 
the archival legacy of photographer Eugene Atget and the 
five thousand prints and negatives he left behind in his stu- 
dio. Atget himself, she implied, behaved in an archival 
fashion. In producing his Parisian photographs of deserted 
streets, he named himself “author-producer” of what Wal- 
ter Benjamin labeled his “evidence” and what Atget him- 
self described as his “documents pour artistes.”*° Abbott 
described Atget’s work as “realism unadorned,” a phrase 
that an archivist would have favored and could just as 
well have stated, however problematically.?' 

For my third example, I refer to architect Louis Sulli- 
van. Out of circulation and out of favor at the end of his 
life, he would be even less directly accessible to us today 
had it not been for the rescue mission of his sympathetic 
partner, architect George Elmslie. But, unlike O’Keeffe, 
the rescue by Elmslie was late and, contrary to Abbott’s 
success at rescuing Atget’s photos, the surviving drawings 
of Sullivan—including beautiful, faint renderings of his 
midwestern banks and of a gorgeous nude—are patheti- 
cally few. These drawings arrived at the University of 
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Michigan archives as an appendage to the papers of Elms- 
lie’s brother-in-law, thereby turning from a colleague’s 
rescue into a family gift and then an archival accession. 


Loss of the Unmediated 


More disappointing than the scant survival of Sullivan’s 
artistry are the testimonies we hear from more recent 
artists themselves, or their close friends and family or 
the eventual chronicler, about the total loss of evidence 
of some modernists. Let’s consider modern architectural 
design a bit more. The wife of architect Minoru Ya- 
masaki shared with many the confusion over what to do 
with her husband’s voluminous archives of modern 
buildings, from a repertoire of work that included his 
World Trade towers in New York. They found no ar- 
chives, and now one hears the echo of her concerns in 
the New York Times, in the words of architects Frank 
Gehry, Richard Meier, and Robert Stern.2? 


Ambivalence of Memorializing Modernism 


But let me suggest that the memory of modernism has 
never been all that certain, despite fellow artists as advo- 
cates, in part because of the modernist himself. Stieglitz 
wanted to be “free.” So, too, did the illustrious group of 
famous architects who met in Ann Arbor, Michigan, for 
the first of the Ann Arbor conferences in 1940, to discuss 
“Coordination in Design with Regard to Education in Ar- 
chitecture and Allied Design.” In a University of Michi- 
gan clubhouse, Walter Gropius, Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, 
Eliel and Eero Saarinen, Mies van der Rohe, Albert Kahn, 
and representatives of the Museum of Modern Art explic- 
itly agreed that there would be no record of the meeting. 
Almost the only words committed to paper about the 
meeting were “no committees . . . no reports . . . no res- 
olutions . . . no manifestos.” 23 

Architect William Muschenheim—winner of the Peter 
Behrens prize in 1927 and one of the first modernist 
American architects to design in New York—shed all but 
a few of his very important color studies, and those he 
saved were retained on final working drawings based on 
high-modern Ozalid prints of low physical viability. The 
impermanence of such modern media gave them their 
“on the fly” vitality but also a swifter mortality rate.*4 

Furthermore, if a museum such as the Museum of 
Modern Art was ambivalent about establishing a perma- 
nent collection of art, it is understandable that it was 


even less certain that an archive would emerge. In fact, it 
was not until 1989 that the Museum of Modern Art Ar- 
chives was established. 


Defiance of Linearity, Archives to Art 


Whereas an archivist might first think of modern artistic 
creativity gaining archival associations over time, there is 
of course the beautiful example of artist Joseph Cornell’s 
collection, which was at its inception both art and “ar- 
chive.” This single artist stimulates the archivist to be on 
guard against a linear notion of inheritance, or a clear di- 
vide between art and archive, and engages the archivist in- 
stead in an animated dialogue with the artist who, in his 
case, assembled “archives of materials to turn into art.”25 

In America, especially, Cornell could entitle himself 
with the term archives since no type of repository or 
record has held a monopoly on the word. This warrants 
emphasizing. The very word archives has been available 
in the American lexicon for the artist’s appropriation 
long before the recent transformation of the noun ar- 
chive into the verb, to archive, and the generic reference 
to stored computer data as archives, and long before 
Shawn Smith’s book American Archives or Jacques Der- 
rida’s Archive Fever. 

In another wonderful variation on the archival attri- 
butes of modern art, there is the example of the Iowa 
Women’s Archives. It was decided ten years ago to estab- 
lish an archive for the history of women in the state of 
Iowa by arranging for the sale of one Frida Kahlo paint- 
ing, entitled Self-Portrait with Loose Hair. Christie’s sold 
the painting—which belonged to one of the patrons of 
the archival idea—for 1.5 million dollars, and the ar- 
chive was founded with the proceeds of this art.?¢ 

But, in these very examples I exhibit my own risky in- 
clination to search for a clear path between artistic cre- 
ation and archival retention, idea and evidence, head and 
hand, gain and loss. Picasso helps alert me to the limita- 
tions of my understanding of visual thinking and the artis- 
tic process. According to him, “It would be very interest- 
ing to preserve photographically, not the stages, but the 
metamorphoses of a picture. Possibly one might then dis- 
cover the path followed by the brain in materializing a 
dream. But there is one very odd thing—to notice that ba- 
sically a picture doesn’t change, that the first ‘vision’ re- 
mains almost intact, in spite of appearances.” He contin- 
ues by seeming to contradict himself, “A picture is not 
thought out and settled beforehand. While it is being done 
it changes as one’s thoughts change.”?7 Rudolf Arnheim 
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further warns me, in his book The Genesis of a Painting: 
Picasso’s Guernica, that “artists, in particular, have 
learned to tread cautiously when it comes to reporting the 
internal events that produce their works. They watch with 
suspicion all attempts to invade the inner workshop and 
to systematize its secrets.”*® One might ask if the success- 
ful invasion of workshops and systematizing of secrets 
might be an alternative definition of record making and 
archival shadowing at work. 


Complicating Circumstances of the Origin 
of Origin 


With Cornell and Picasso giving pause and, let’s admit it, 
Andy Warhol warranting some sort of claim to an iden- 
tity as archivist—perhaps just as much as artist—we 
might consider more carefully, and perhaps with a more 
critical eye, the very origins of “origin” in the American 
setting, where artist may be archivist, where Darwinian 
assumptions of survival of the well-bred organic record 
set collide with other forces of academic and capitalistic 
appropriation and attrition at work, and where now 
there is all the more recognition of what Natalie Zemon 
Davis identifies, simply, in the title of her book as Fiction 
in the Archives. In the most general of terms, the archives 
of art, and their collective provenance, are a shadow, or 
mirror, of American culture. Archives of art, indeed most 
archives of any American genre, are themselves a prod- 
uct of the modern era. 

The history of repositories in America began for the 
most part approximately one hundred years ago. Prior to 
the establishment of these archives and manuscript 
repositories, Goethe’s poetry applied—that in America, 
as he wrote and as perhaps Americans felt, the “soul” or 
” “remain untroubled by useless memory.” +9 
Less romantically, Alexis de Tocqueville saw, too, the 
lack of institutionalized memory-making in America, 


“inner life 


where, he observed, “no archives are formed; and no 
documents are brought together when it would be easy 
to do so,” or so he thought based on his pioneering work 
in the archives of ancien régime records in France!3° 
Three conditions inspired the modern establishment 
of archives in the United States and set the stage for en- 
trepreneurial caregivers—such as O’Keeffe and Elmslie— 
and emerging institutions—especially academic and gov- 
ernmental archives—to define the archives of art. First, 
there was the turn-of-the-century effort at professional- 
ization among historians—with a turning away from a 
seemingly provincial and impoverished classical curricu- 


lum as performed in large auditoriums toward German 
models of rigor and evidence in the scientific seminar set 
behind “locks and keys to doors, desks, and cabinets, 
[with] access restricted to a few.”3! 

Second, there was the insatiable appetite of early 
twentieth-century nouveaux riches throughout America’s 
cities, small towns, and even remote corners intent upon 
what some might see, cynically, as “acquisitive individu- 
alistic hedonism. ”32 

And, third, there was the crisis of the Great Depres- 
sion to thank for the foundation of American archives. 
The year 1934 marks the establishment of the U.S. Na- 
tional Archives in Washington, D.C. Until then, there 
had been no official public national archives in America! 


Antiquarian Sentimentality 


Whereas continental archival traditions have rested on 
the foundation of great medieval monasteries, cities, and 
estates and a corps of diplomatistes well versed in docu- 
ments of the Middle Ages, our much younger archival 
origins belong to the leisure of gentlemen’s clubs and the 
Library of Congress.33 Private repositories such as the 
American Antiquarian Society or the Club of Odd Vol- 
umes were for the most part local landmarks for genteel 
erudition, interior decoration, and no small measure of 
self-aggrandizement, but the reach of these well-heeled 
hobbyists for holdings in the “golden age for collectors” 
was global.3+I hope you won’t mind the circular apho- 
rism that the “collections made the man,” by rendering 
his taste manifest in his home library of rare books, 
maps, and manuscripts or the academic repository of his 
choosing; so, too, obviously, did “the man make the col- 
lections.” As Tony Bennett points out in his book The 
Birth of the Museum, in the early twentieth century “cor- 
porate capital moved to the forefront of the return to the 
past.”35 If you consider the names of some of the premier 
repositories in the United States, you can reconstruct a 
pattern of wealth with the assumption that America’s 
cultural history was itself a marketable commodity, 
available for personal consumption. This pattern of per- 
sonal and private acquisition of antiquarian text and im- 
agery—in the form of manuscripts, diaries, rare books, 
maps of discovery, and early broadsides—is an impor- 
tant distinction of the American archival legacy. Hunt- 
ington, Clements, John Carter Brown, Beinecke, Avery, 
Newberry, Bentley, Ford—all are both names of success- 
ful capitalists and semiotic signs of a provenance of 
prominence. (This name association of archives and man 
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continues still today, most prominently in the names of 
the ten U.S. presidential libraries. )3¢ 


Scientific Evidence and 
Bureaucratic Accountability 


As the earlier collectors were accumulating personal hold- 
ings, a growing corps of anonymous state functionaries 
and academic historians were also in search of identity, 
and their identity in the early twentieth century in Amer- 
ica hinged upon an alliance with what they viewed as the 
scientific evidence of archives made available, if not to 
the undistinguished general populous, then at least to the 
efficient bureaucrat and the instructive academic. 


Documenting Art in Ordering Past and Present 


In 1901 Alabama afforded the first truly public archives 
of a state.37 This southern state and its neighbors also 
provided an indigenous landscape not only for the sur- 
veying and gathering of historical, textual records but 
also, later, for the functionalist, classifying vocabulary of 
Depression-era photographers. These photographers 
were hired by the U.S. Resettlement Administration to 
document visually the difficult lives of laborers, many 
displaced in southern states and in the West. Most signi- 
ficantly for us, the patronage of the American govern- 
ment and private welfare agencies at this time cracked 
open the door of the archives for what would eventually 
be appreciated as modern visual expression. (There had, 
of course, been earlier, isolated episodes of federal pa- 
tronage of photography including the four U.S. geologi- 
cal and geographical surveys of the West, conducted be- 
tween 1867 and 1879, soon after the photographic 
expeditions sponsored by the French Commission des 
Monuments historiques.)3* But the greatest infusion of 
energy devoted to documentation destined directly for 
the archives, new and old, came with the greatest depri- 
vation America had faced. The Depression saw a great 
proliferation of records surveys and even records cre- 
ation by out-of-work artists. An economy out of order 
could at least be used to organize its past and impose a 
modern, “fundamentalist,” instructive understanding 
upon it.3? And as the government intervened in the wel- 
fare of the nation, it set into motion a documentary cul- 
ture in which “the rational administration of the record 
[became] bureaucracy’s favorite child.”4° 

The creation and systematization of an American his- 


torical construct went hand in hand. Archives were as- 
sembled, and archives were ordered. The effort to as- 
semble was often voluntary, or feebly supported by a 
back-to-work paycheck from the federal government. 
This collecting was activated paradoxically by the De- 
pression as much as by affluence. Collecting policies 
were often defined by the collectors themselves, short of 
any legal mandate, and many archives of the day, being 
born out of academic history departments or private his- 
torical societies, were modern extensions of earlier col- 
lecting habits of bibliophiles. This textuality of the ar- 
chives rendered conservators especially sympathetic to 
the antiquarian, heroic narrative and at the same time at- 
tentive to the recruitment of more contemporary, textual, 
office records as “raw knowledge awaiting ordering.” 4" 


Modern Control over Modern Aesthetics 


Given these sentimental and positivistic orientations to- 
ward the archives, there was a frailty of interest in Amer- 
ican archives in extending this forward to modern expres- 
sion. Modernism arrived at the archives as an ordering 
taxonomy of the past and present. Modern archives 
meant modern control of the past and accountability of 
the present, not necessarily modern aesthetics. Consider 
photographer Walker Evans, one of the most famous 
photographers hired by the Resettlement Administra- 
tion. He placed distance between the attribute “docu- 
mentary” and his understanding of art. He says, about 
his photographs, that they should be understood as 
“documentary style.” He continues, “A document has 
use, whereas art is really useless. Therefore art is never a 
document, although it can adopt that style.” Elsewhere 
he refers to his photographs as “pure record.” 4? It seems 
that the more he associated them with records and doc- 
uments the less he viewed them as “pure art.” Evans as 
artist was also documentaliste in spirit. The one identity 
did not so much collide with the other as work alongside 
it. Consider the words of Peter Galassi, curator of the 
Walker Evans exhibit recently shown at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York: “Evans often spoke of pho- 
tography as a form of collecting.” Maria Morris Ham- 
bourg, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, observes 
that Evans “grasped—as few had before—that mass pro- 
duction is a basic condition of modernity, [and] his work 
demonstrates how seriality, multiplicity, and the media 
are implicit in every aspect of our lives” (emphases 
added).43 “Powerful bits of vertical writing” constituted 
his lists of images, experiences, likes, and dislikes and 
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often paralleled the photographs he preserved but other- 
wise reflected another version of his documentary im- 
pulses.44 Evans was highly aware of the duality of his 
photography (and the duality of his image and text). He 
deposited selections of his work for the federal govern- 
ment with the holdings of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion and retained other images from the very same Reset- 
tlement Administration work; the latter were ultimately 
accessioned as artwork at the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art. 


Common Features of Art Penetrating 
the Archives 


Let us now continue beyond the individual examples of 
the curatorial care of an O’Keeffe or Elmslie and the 
“documentary” role of an Evans to look more generally 
at how modern art penetrated into the archives. 

If one were to survey at the national level the overall 
archival accumulation in America of records relating to 
the arts, one would find without a doubt that the archi- 
vist has attended to the administration of the arts, the es- 
tablishment of an academic canon of art history and art 
education, and the consumption of the arts more than 
the creative production of the arts per se, especially the 
art of artists who vigorously defied association with es- 
tablished art. In addition, we now realize more than ever 
that governmental archives include a wealth of infor- 
mation on the administration of the arts in the twentieth 
century, including the suspicious governance of new art 
through censorship—witness records at the National Ar- 
chives on the censorship by the U.S. Postal Services of 
Esquire magazine’s illustrations during World War II— 
and the records of the U.S. military concerning its rescue, 
in 1945, of art at risk in the mines below the surface of 
German soil.45 

The “ascending arts of photography and other func- 
tionally designed objects”’—with their recognition by 
repositories starting in the 1920s as legitimate artistic ex- 
pression with evidential value—are more fully repre- 
sented in the archives than more purely abstract art gen- 
res.4° One response to the disregard shown by larger 
repositories was the establishment of an archive dedi- 
cated solely to art—the Archives of American Art. This 
occurred in 1954 at the height of a modern ambition to 
assemble original archives centrally, in Detroit, and dis- 
tribute them widely, through microfilm. The confidence 
of that vision, originating with the Detroit businessman 
Lawrence Fleischman and Detroit Institute of Arts direc- 
tor E. P. Richardson seems to be reflected in the title of 


the archives publication—Reliable Sources: A Selection 
of Letters, Sketches, and Photographs from the Archives 
of American Art.47 This archive is both unique and typi- 
cally American. It is unique in the breadth of its collect- 
ing for art, and it is typically American in the blending of 
personal papers and administrative, bureaucratic records 
under one roof, housing the “interiority” of artists shar- 
ing intimate correspondence, for example, and the “ex- 
teriorization” of administrative documents such as gal- 
leries’ records. 


Syncopations in Accessions 


One can recognize a temporary displacement of the 
legacy of modern art that decades later can in fact estab- 
lish a rhythm of recovery. Original records of the Ar- 
mory Show resurfaced in 1958 and were later sold to the 
Hirshhorn Museum.** It took until 1968 for Berenice 
Abbott to sell her rescue of the Atget oeuvres to the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art (thirty years after the rescue).49 Ar- 
chivists are just now in fact seeing another rise in pitch 
of much modern-era documentation reaching the ar- 
chives. For the past few years, my colleagues and I at the 
University of Michigan have been addressing the archival 
legacy of architectural modernism, with drawings, pho- 
tographs, correspondence, slides, posters, and oral histo- 
ries now arriving from architects including seventy-five- 
year-old Gunnar Birkerts, who is still at work on his 
design of the National Library of Latvia, and William 
Muschenheim, that architect of the widely published 
Bath Houses on Long Island, built in 1930, and the orig- 
inal exhibit spaces for the Solomon Guggenheim Mu- 
seum in New York. 

In the last decades of the twentieth century, individual 
museums of modern art created their own, in-house ar- 
chives. The Art Institute of Chicago and the Getty Cen- 
ter are just two examples of many.5° The balance of me- 
diation has shifted; archives of modern art have become 
a common feature of museums themselves. 


Description as Mediation 


But what, exactly, has become of these accumulations of 
archives relating to modern art, inside and outside of the 
museum or separate archival institution? How have they 
been presented? They have been presented in text, in the 
language of archivists and librarians rather than the lan- 
guage of artists or art historians, and requests for access to 
the archives have been required to pass through the gate 
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of the archivist’s language and syntax. There is, albeit, one 
charming and quaint exception. The New York Public Li- 
brary began to operate a picture collection in 1926. The 
contents of the collection were photographs of the city, 
much in demand by artists and illustrators at work in the 
city’s art industries, advertising agencies, publishing com- 
panies, and fashion houses. These artists came to the New 
York Public Library for inspiration for new ideas to be de- 
rived from the photographs of the city. Some of these 
artists had limited language ability in English and limited 
language ability in the ways of librarians. The librarian in 
charge of the collection of photographs, Romana Javitz, 
herself originally from Russia, devised a system to over- 
come language barriers. She invited the public to draw its 
interests as images on call slips. This is an extremely rare 
case of a nonverbal, artistic, negotiation on paper for pic- 
tures.5! It is a refreshing deviation. 

Archives in America are otherwise the younger 
cousins of libraries founded on text. The effort to orga- 
nize archives, once gathered, through description was in 
the twentieth century mandated by new classification 
systems, modeled after bibliographic taxonomies, which 
imposed “grids of intelligibility” on a patchwork quilt of 
collections. These grids, though presented as objective, 
universal, and neutral, were highly value laden. They 
shouldered out explicitly creative, interpretive, individu- 
alistic attributes based on an understanding of the con- 
tent of the record or a proximity to its creator, what we 
now recognize after the modern era as a valuable and 
often lost “conceptual orality.” 5? 

Archivists in the modern era were also prejudiced in 
favor of the word over the visual image. We are just now 
beginning to appreciate how through modern archival 
description the archivist used implosive devices to charge 
the archives. Through a stream of text ranging from cal- 
endar to index to card catalog to inventory, the archivist 
loaded description with the “preservation of meaning, 
the exercise of control, and the provision of access.” 53 As 
archivist Luciana Duranti points out, the twentieth cen- 
tury saw an eventual, forceful “fragmentation” of de- 
scription into these categories of preservation, control, 
and provision with an increasing emphasis in this “value- 
added description” on context and function much more 
than content. 


Universalizing Tendencies 
These “modernist universalizing tendencies” began most 


significantly with the Library of Congress and the Library 
of Congress subject headings.5+ Launched in 1901, these 


subject headings “codified forms of common practice” in 
cataloging, with the aim to render more efficient and uni- 
form cataloging across the country.55 If “description is 


5) 


revelation,” as the poet Wallace Stevens suggests, then 
modern archival description is indeed revealing of the 
modernist epistemology at work in the archives.5° The Li- 
brary of Congress subject headings and the Anglo-Amer- 
ican cataloging rules favored the English language, the 
Christian faith, the academic canon, and the American 
worldview. The problem with the establishment of a 
“universal” cataloging language was articulated already 
in 1904 by Charles Cutter, one of the early leaders in au- 
thority-controlled subject language. He writes, “some 
subjects have no name; they are spoken of only by a 
phrase or by several phrases not definite enough to be 
used as a heading. . . . There are thousands of possible 
matters of investigation, some of which are from time to 
time discussed, but before the catalog can profitably fol- 
low its ‘specific’ rule in regard to them they must attain a 
certain individuality as objects of inquiry, and be given 
some sort of name.”57 

What to do, then, with the rogue terms of modernist 
art and visual perception, such as Philip Johnson’s term 
machine art, which he claims “just came out of the air” 
at four in the morning after drinking with the Museum 
of Modern Art’s executive director Alan Blackburn?5® 

Or Alfred Barr’s own ever-evolving diagram and lan- 
guage for cubism and abstract art?59 Erich Mendelsohn’s 
picture book from his trip in 1924 to America provides 
a provocative, alternative classification of American 
cities, with his inventive headings including “Typically 
American,” “Exaggerated Civilization,” “Center of the 
Money—Center of the World,” “The Gigantic,” “The 
Grotesque,” and “The New—The Coming.” But 
Mendelsohn’s source, as published book, became sani- 
tized and searchable through the humorless Library of 
Congress subject heading “Architecture—United States.” 

I do not mean to suggest that we should disinvite the 
cataloger, “the alien ego,” from the task of classifying, 
from the admirable aim of providing access, even though 
in a perhaps naive heritage of universal classification the 
cataloger risks that in order to be useful to every kind of 
research and ends by serving none in particular, by medi- 
ating meaning into vacuous order.®° The cataloger also 
risks severe criticism if his or her classification is perceived 
as too definitive, as was Barr’s. The cataloger threatens to 
drown out other voices. Verne Harris raises this issue in 
his “critique of positivist formulations on archives in 
South Africa”: “we [archivists] adopt the language of 
meta-narrative too easily, using our exhibitions, posters, 
pamphlets, and so on to tell the story of, for instance, the 
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struggle against apartheid, or of nation building, or of 
transformation. The counter-narratives, even the sub-nar- 
ratives, too frequently are excluded, and so we deny our 
audience the very space in which democracy thrives.” 6! 
But, to readapt the bons mots of American football, it 
seems that artists have handily equipped themselves with 
“the best offense is a good defense.” Modern artists and 
other arbiters of new creative expression have been very 
clever at keeping at least one step ahead of the classifying 
catalogers who, despite their best efforts, can be decades 
behind in their pursuit of taxonomy. A case in point is 
that the term postmodern was introduced to the architec- 
tural lexicon already in 1945 by Harvard dean Joseph 
Hudnut in the essay “The Post-Modern House.” It seems 
that the Library of Congress did not adopt the term post- 
modernism until 1985, when the term had gained suffi- 
cient “literary warrant” to gain admission to the Library 
of Congress list of authorized subject headings. 
Ironically, at the same time that librarians and archi- 
vists hastened in the last couple of decades of the twenti- 
eth century to include the excluded, enhance what they 
called revision flexibility, and comprehend the confusing 
loss of the canon and the singular role of what they had 
idiomatically called authority control, they, too, began to 
risk deleting all too easily the artifact of their own schol- 
arship, of their own applied version of modernism. 
Richard Brilliant, in his article “How an Art Historian 
Connects Art Objects and Information,” recognizes the 
symbiotic relationship between principles of organiza- 
tion, content, and time when he considers the important 
but dated Index of Christian Art.® Catalogers are busily 
organizing their newer understandings of “natural-lan- 
guage processing systems,” and attempting to apply what 
they call “enumerative vocabularies,” following “post- 
coordinate fashions” in adapting “faceted” indexing 
terms such as those recently developed in the Art and Ar- 
chitecture Thesaurus. To clarify this in vogue vocabulary 
of the cataloger would require a symposium of its own; 
one can only hope that this vocabulary will survive as an 
artifact once a future alteration occurs. At the same time, 
Geoffrey Bowker and Susan Leigh Star’s observation 
holds that there is a “role of invisibility in the work that 
classification does in ordering human interaction.” 63 
Archival description prior to about fifteen years ago 
was a cumulative layer upon layer of text-based, paper- 
based description, and as Brilliant acknowledges, de- 
scription could become its own apparent legacy. I re- 
member a few years ago an astonished student brushing 
his hand along a page of a typewritten inventory, saying 
with amazement, “Wow, this is typewritten!” While I 


can’t proclaim any wonder about the typewritten page, I 
do find the content and structure of that typed document 
fascinating, and the company of card catalog entries, 
bibliographies, and calendars equally so. It is perhaps 
due to my professional bias toward the organizing role 
of the archivist that I readily concur with the statement 
that “taxonomy, or the science of classification, is the 
most underrated of all disciplines.”°4 Furthermore, in the 
current era, wherein “disintegration is . . . easier,” archi- 
vists have abandoned all too readily earlier signposts of 
their role in mediating through description.®5 


Understanding Others’ Mediation 


The trouble is, for as little as we the archivists of the 
modern era attend to the preservation and analysis of 
our own profession’s manuscripts—being the catalogs 
and inventories we have created over the past century— 
we lose our footing even more as we step out of the ar- 
chives in search of an understanding of others’ interac- 
tions with the archives. Just how, for example, have art 
historians of the modern era verbalized an interest in ar- 
chives? One might start with a fascinating example 
among citation studies, one that has examined the char- 
acteristics of French-, German-, and English-language 
fine arts monographs.” This study provides some useful 
information about the degree of precision and complete- 
ness in citations. For example, belletristic French authors 
apparently hold themselves far less accountable than 
German or English authors since the French authors 
offer far fewer footnotes as evidence and instead situate 
themselves more obviously in the center of their disputa- 
tion. But studies such as this do not really advance the 
archivist’s understanding of the process of the art histo- 
rian in the archives. In fact, the citation study to which I 
just referred confesses to the inexactitude of the study it- 
self, despite elaborate bibliometric measures taken, since 
there was no clear consensus of what constitutes a pri- 
mary source and, even less, what constitutes a primary 
source warranting citation. An archivist must defer to art 
historians to articulate their ways of scholarly progres- 
sion through the archives (just as art historians might 
give pause and consider probing the ways archivists ar- 
ticulate their own “progression” through the archives). It 
is up to art historians to respond to Deirdre Stam’s ob- 
servations that “It is only recently, perhaps as a reflection 
of a new self-conscious approach to the discipline, that 
art historians are speaking for publication about their 
working habits.”°* Far be it from me to claim immunity 
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for the archivist from the criticism John-Pope Hennessey 
leveraged against art historians, who, according to an ar- 
ticle of his in the New York Times, project their person- 
alities into their research.® 

I prefer instead to try to recognize the multiple per- 
sonalities of the archives and hope that we all can dis- 
cover our voices in the ongoing act of mediating modern 
art—as language, as image—in the archives and other 
realms. The past is indeed imperfect. We can assure our- 
selves of that by borrowing the reassuringly inconclusive 
observations of a fellow archivist who recognizes our 
collective imperfection: “Thus archive is a final resting 
place, but this place is actually quite restless. Not so final 
is the place of the final word, that is, the word of the final 
place. The archive as the site of raw material . . . is per- 
haps—in Simon Schama’s wonderfully ambiguous 
sense—a site of dead certainties.”7° 
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On Artifacts 


In Plato’s well-known myth of Thoth from the Phaedrus, 
King Thamuz rejects Thoth’s claim that his invention of 
writing will be a boon to humanity on the grounds that it 
offers an invaluable supplement to human memory. On 
the contrary, the king counters, it will have the opposite 
effect: rather than extending the human mind, it will 
weaken it. If people no longer have to imprint within their 
mind the images of things they want to remember, they 
will diminish their memory capacity. Writing will thereby 
encourage ammesis, forgetting.’ Socrates takes the gloss 
further by arguing that writing spreads ideas indiscrimi- 
nately in the world: to those with no means of under- 
standing as well as those who might. What writing cannot 
do, he argues, is to provide the reader with the material 
presence of philosophers who can explain their words, of- 
fering glosses on each idea. 

Socrates does not simply react here to untutored con- 
sumption of ideas. He also objects to eliminating the 
physical presence of the teacher in the learning experi- 
ence. For him, the philosopher must conduct a dialogue 
directly with the student to guide—or, in a less neutral 
term, “control”—learning. On this account, the authen- 
tic pedagogical experience is the one closest to the “orig- 
inal” situation of the dialogue, where pupil and teacher 
face each other in a “live” exchange. That is where true 
learning occurs, he maintains, when the give-and-take of 
the dialogue spontaneously adapts to a living context. 
Graphein—meaning to write or paint—can only be, Soc- 
rates says, a painting of the dialogue that cannot speak, 
or a written “echo” of it that repeats its words endlessly. 
Neither painting nor written discourse can spontaneously 
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interact with the viewer/reader. It is not simply that paint- 
ing and written discourse are a poor substitute for the 
original: they are, in his account, false and misleading. 

Many Platonic dialogues deal with the problem of 
“copy” and “original.” Perhaps in no other context, 
however, does Plato come closer to articulating a case for 
“the dynamic of authenticity.” One might say, even, that 
he casts the philosopher in the role of “artifact.” In any 
case, his arguments for “primary” as opposed to “surro- 
gate access” make clear his scorn for the latter expedi- 
ency. It also casts him as an originator of the position 
held by many scholars and other observers of the library 
world who maintain that only the primary document 
will do. On the issue of the one and the many, he unhesi- 
tatingly comes out on the side of the one, condemning its 
copies as unreliable, inadequate, or even illegible. Acces- 
sibility, preservation, and transmission concern him far 
less than the authenticity of the primary experience for 
the philosopher and his (again, the one) student. 

Plato has a point. The primary experience or docu- 
ment has always been the touchstone for authenticity. It’s 
hard to fault the logic of the argument. Nevertheless, we 
must ask ourselves if this is in fact the issue. Does it re- 
flect reality, even that of Plato’s dialogue? It seems so 
self-evident that only one artifact can be the original as 
to beg further discussion. 

Yet when we come to reflect, what makes us so certain 
of these “truths”? How do we know Socrates’ thought on 
this issue? He was not even present when Plato reported 
it. It comes down to us, of course, through a long history 
of transition via multiple copies in different media and in 
diverse languages. To refresh my memory of the myth of 
Thoth, and to quote the correct paragraph numbers, I 
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consulted my French Pléiade edition of Plato’s dialogues, 
which I had in my study, my other editions being in the 
office. None of these versions exactly agrees with the oth- 
ers, and all differ from the Greek text. 

The Greek text itself has been edited from manuscripts 
that represent more than two millennia of transmission. 
We cannot begin to ascertain to what extent the manu- 
scripts report Socrates’ or Plato’s actual words. And yet 
there is a general consensus that the “definitive” Greek 
editions are “authentic.” Scholars agree that they repre- 
sent the canonical Plato. Translations convey this tradi- 
tion to a still-wider public who profits from Plato’s 
thought, even though, as we saw, he himself condemns 
writing, its broad dissemination, and thus the copies of 
“his thought.” 

Clearly, we need to rethink the question of what we 
mean by the artifact and how it’s used. The issue is not 
theoretical, so much as practical. It requires analyzing 
precisely what part of the artifact we really must consult: 
the physical format, or the information presented within 
it, or yet some other aspect of the information it conveys, 
or all of the above. Any kind of rethinking must also rec- 
ognize that an artifact, the same artifact, presents differ- 
ent “faces” to different researchers, since someone from 
one field will seek one kind of information from the item, 
while others, from different disciplines will require other 
kinds of data, perhaps involving a wholly different way 
of handling the object. Pragmatically, can one say that 
these users are even seeing the same object?3 It has be- 
come patently evident that traditional definitions of the 
artifact no longer suffice. They are fine for what we have 
traditionally thought of as artifacts so long as we con- 
tinue to think of the artifacts in traditional ways. The 
problem is that many scholars have radically changed the 
way they conceive of artifacts and have even broadened 
the category (as we'll see in a moment). It is also the case 
that digital media have even affected conventional ap- 
proaches to collection and preservation in surprising 
ways. 

The artifact, or unique item of historical importance, 
has traditionally been a unit of measure and manage- 
ment for determining what libraries and other reposito- 
ries should collect, preserve, and make accessible. So 
long as there was or could be a fair degree of consensus 
regarding the nature of the artifact, this notion worked. 
Magnetic and electronic reproduction puts enormous 
pressure on these assumptions, however, even in the case 
of traditional print/paper artifacts. Traditional norms 
and definitions for identifying original and unique states 
of a document—what used to be called “the original” — 


have rendered it increasingly difficult to ascertain what 
we mean by “an artifact.” 

Not surprisingly, questions about the nature of the ar- 
tifact in general have caused scholars and library profes- 
sionals to realize that even for the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century a great deal more information exists in 
traditional formats such as paper and image than had 
previously been recognized. So not only must we define 
the artifact in the new media but the same process now 
affects a considerable body of traditional information 
from the 1800s and before. Some of this material, such 
as paper, particularly newsprint, from 1850 forward, has 
for some time been the object of concern, owing to the 
brittle or acidic state of a goodly portion of it.4 More re- 
cently, there has been a growing awareness of other 
kinds of artifacts from the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries that also require the attention of preservation- 
ists if they are not to disappear forever. 

The growth in the bulk of materials that require pres- 
ervation from the last two hundred years, and the enor- 
mous amount of information generated annually in the 
present, have put research libraries and other collection 
repositories under enormous pressure to preserve and col- 
lect on a scale not simply unprecedented but hitherto 
unimagined. And if the quantity of new material to be 
processed or the awareness of hitherto ignored nine- 
teenth-century material were not enough, there is the 
boom in post-World War II output now aging on the 
shelves of libraries and archives and in need of preserva- 
tion, much as the baby boomers of the same generation 
need medical care. 

The nature of the artifact and the efflorescence of 
technologies are interesting and important subjects, but 
the urgent issue we face is different. The simple fact 
is that we have a crisis of quantity versus resources on a 
scale never before experienced. What is more, this com- 
pression of resources by the sheer bulk of material mak- 
ing claims on library budgets comes at a moment when 
libraries have witnessed an explosion of competing de- 
mands: for example, by the cost of acquiring and man- 
aging new technologies and systems, by the spiraling cost 
of acquisitions, and by the need to expand services and 
storage facilities. 

Preservation budgets have not been increased in most 
libraries, and if anything, they have been reduced. In the 
face of the need to collect and preserve an ever-increasing 
variety of artifacts, while keeping abreast of information 
technology, preservation has been relegated to a perilous, 
indeed an untenable, position. While scholars demand 
ever-increasing attention to an ever-expanding range of 
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candidates for preservation, library budgets simply do 
not support those demands. Preservation has thus be- 
come what Sarah Thomas (Cornell) terms an “unfunded 
mandate,” the more pernicious for being often implicit. 
Academic institutions have learned the huge costs of 
penny-wise facilities management and “deferred mainte- 
nance”; it is reasonable to fear that we are now incurring 
similar future costs by deferred preservation. There can 
be no doubt, however, that at least some of what we 
avoid thinking about today will be lost forever by our 
neglect. 

In sum, libraries and archives have come under pres- 
sure to develop digital information applications and the 
infrastructures they require as quickly as possible, on the 
one hand, while, on the other, they are experiencing an 
ever-increasing demand in the volume and variety of ma- 
terials to be collected and preserved. 

Important reasons hinder the ability of libraries and 
archives to respond adequately to these dual pressures. 
First, sufficient resources do not currently exist to allow 
these institutions to do both tasks. We do not have a way 
at present either to coordinate requests on the part of 
libraries and archives to attain the necessary funds or 
otherwise to assist them in making the kinds of collective 
decisions requisite for dealing with so vast a problem. 

Second, even were sufficient resources to be made 
available, comprehensive criteria for identifying artifacts 
of the last two hundred years that must be preserved 
have not been established. No coordinated effort exists 
to bring scholars, librarians, and archivists into collabo- 
rative dialogue to identify artifacts and define their value. 
In short, we have not yet coordinated effort and process. 

Already difficult in the case of print and visual mate- 
tials of the nineteenth century, the task becomes even 
more complex in the case of optical and magnetic media. 
Such new forms of information may seem to be inde- 
pendent of their physical media (in that they can be 
copied from one storage device to another quickly and 
cheaply and often seem functionally identical even when 
very different devices are used), but no completely imma- 
terial form of information record has yet been invented. 
Such resources do need to be maintained, updated, re- 
freshed, and so on in a way sensitive to deterioration of 
physical media but also to maintain accessibility because 
hardware and software systems evolve on very short de- 
preciation cycles. But as each new version or format is 
created of such information, should libraries retain the 
earlier versions for purposes of possible historical com- 
parison? Should they only preserve the “information” or 
should they also preserve the form of presentation as 


well? Will libraries not only preserve information but 
also manage museums of obsolete technology? 

Yet the very technologies that create the problems 
we’re facing will also permit us to coordinate effort and 
process in ways not hitherto possible. We should be able 
to track more clearly the general efforts being made by 
the library community as a whole to identify what must 
be saved and what not. We should be able to coordinate 
retention of the best surviving copies and avoid duplicat- 
ing costly preservation efforts. We can now, at last, know 
with certainty what “last, best” copies of an artifact 
exist, and where, and therefore assign responsibility for 
stewardship of such items. 


Pragmatic Approaches to the Artifact 


One of the difficulties facing libraries and archives in this 
new world is the absence of consensus as to what consti- 
tutes an artifact among the various media produced by 
technological developments of the last two centuries. 

We have few guidelines collectively devised and 
agreed upon by the library and scholarly communities 
that could help direct archivists and librarians in deter- 
mining priorities for preservation and retention of the 
body of materials that have become available since 
1800.5 Vendors and publishers of information—both 
traditional and electronic—have not been incorporated 
in the dialogue, and indeed, the legitimate interest of ven- 
dors and publishers in protecting their property has 
played itself out in debates over copyright and “fair use” 
that have made it hard for producers, librarians, and 
users of information to discover and act on their very sig- 
nificant common interests. 

We have no mechanisms for creating guidelines or for 
ascertaining where the responsibilities fall for making 
necessary decisions regarding retention, preservation, and 
the kinds of reformatting that might be deemed appropri- 
ate for a given artifact type. Few if any initiatives have 
been taken to bring the scholarly, library/archival, and 
vendor/publisher communities together effectively to pro- 
pose preservation and collection guidelines. We urgently 
need to identify mechanisms for such collaboration. 

First, however, let us distinguish the issues. Scholars, 
archivists, and librarians have always assumed a hierar- 
chy in collections. The artifact or original document was 
the item initially accessioned. When it was prized for 
some unique aspect of its material or historical existence 
(e.g., status as a first edition, holograph manuscript, 
signed author’s copy or presentation copy of a work, and 
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so forth), the artifact was the object collected. In the ab- 
sence of that uniqueness, then a lower level of care might 
be given and a lost or damaged copy replaced with one 
very different in physical manifestation (e.g., a photocopy 
or reprint). The value of the unique artifact could be 
defined variously as historically important, rare, one of a 
kind, associational, and so on. In each such instance, how- 
ever, there was an individual, material object that some- 
one, somewhere, defined as valuable enough to retain. 
We can see how the value judgment that determined 
artifactual status made the traditional definitions of the 
artifact vulnerable. What were the grounds for deciding 
in favor of one object and against another? Once acces- 
sioned, artifacts then had to withstand periodic reviews, 
according to differing criteria, as times and tastes 
evolved. Most material objects decay in some way or 
other. And some artifacts judged worthy of collecting 
might already have seriously deteriorated at the moment 
when they were identified and proposed for an archive. 
Collecting, accessioning, and retaining artifacts effec- 
tively require consideration and intervention in the name 
of preservation. Such attention may involve no more 
than careful storage in ordinary library stacks, or it may 
involve, at the extreme, the “intensive care” of skilled 
conservationists laboring over a rare book one leaf at a 
time. But, paradoxically, collecting and retention also oc- 
casion an awareness of loss. Every artifact accessioned in 
a collection carries with it a reminder of objects like it 
that have been lost. Loss is the rule in the history of arti- 
facts; retention and preservation, the exception. 
Moreover, preserving an artifact involves some loss of 
the original state. In the case of a badly deteriorated 
book or newspaper, preservation will restore life to the 
object, rendering it once again accessible to scholars. 
That gain will almost certainly come at the cost of a loss 
of some aspect of the original state, though this is a 
tradeoff most scholars and librarians willingly accept. 
This is all by way of explaining that the artifact matters. 
It matters very much. Yet faced with the kind of crisis of 
quantity of artifacts versus scarcity of resources, the schol- 
arly and library communities urgently need to rethink the 
status of the artifact in terms of its content and its material 
form. Without doubting that every aspect of an artifact 
potentially yields information that will be of use to some 
scholar or other, we may need to assess the relative impor- 
tance of the different aspects of an artifact pragmatically. 
That is to say that several issues need to be confronted col- 
lectively by scholars and library professionals.” 
First, what constitutes an artifact within the time 
frame of the last two hundred years? If the question is 


not at all obvious in the case of nineteenth-century ma- 
terial artifacts—for instance, baseball programs or rail- 
way timetables have not traditionally tended to be 
viewed as important cultural documents (although they 
probably would be today, and it is worth remembering 
that the passage of time often confers value on the 
ephemeral)—it becomes truly perplexing in the case of 
the electronic medium, where the concept of uniqueness 
may not even apply. 

A second question concerns resources and priorities. 
This imperative may be spelled out as the “how, who, 
and when” of artifact preservation. That is to say, ac- 
cepting as a reality the limitation of resources for pres- 
ervation and assuming more or less consensus on the 
nature of artifacts: how (in what form) are they to be 
preserved, by whom, and when (or how often)? In other 
words, are all libraries or archives to be held responsible 
for collecting and preserving the same categories of arti- 
facts? Put slightly differently, how much redundancy of 
preservation can we afford? 

The issue is less to determine whether baseball pro- 
grams and railway timetables from the nineteenth cen- 
tury, for example, are scholarly artifacts of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the expense of collecting and 
preserving them. It is rather one of setting priorities in 
the face of financial constraints that mean, practically 
speaking, that if one decides to collect and preserve one 
kind of artifact, then there will be insufficient resources 
in a given library or archive for other kinds. 

The scholarly community has no more claim to the 
wisdom of the ages than does the library community. 
The issue is not to evaluate the artifact per se to deter- 
mine what survives and what doesn’t. It is rather to cre- 
ate a taxonomy and a method for interrogating the indi- 
vidual artifact that would, in a climate of finite resources, 
help to make a good decision on whether and how to 
preserve it. A “good decision” is one that occasions the 
least regret among the wider interested community as the 
years go by. Such a system would help to ensure survival 
of the greatest number of the most useful and valuable 
artifacts by intelligent analysis and classifications. 

If consensus of the publisher/vendor, scholarly, and 
library communities could be achieved on matching 
preservation of specific kinds of artifacts to particular 
categories or kinds of repositories, it would surely be 
possible to rationalize on a national scale the task of ar- 
tifact preservation. 

Many readers will recognize that the problems we are 
covering here have been somewhat sensationally publi- 
cized in the last year or so by articles critiquing what is 
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represented to be the putative “destruction” of precious 
archives of print materials, particularly newspapers of 
the last two centuries. Attempts to respond to such hor- 
ror stories have simply exposed the lack of consensus 
within the library community regarding the problems to 
be faced and the means of implementing solutions. The 
result is that locally made decisions by responsible pro- 
fessionals are vulnerable to attack and mockery for no 
better and no worse reason than that the decisions were 
made by too few people with too little national and 
global consensus as to strategies and tactics. 

Indeed both the attacks on preservation priorities and 
the rather defensive response by the library community 
have, in terms of the problems outlined in the preceding, 
missed the point. 

The value of artifacts, however they are defined, is not 
the most pressing issue. It can be taken as an article of 
faith that artifacts must be treated with respect and pre- 
served in so far as possible. By focusing on the value of 
artifacts for research—an issue few if any would dis- 
pute—or by singling out certain categories of artifacts, 
larger questions go unanswered. Worse than that, the 
major problems cannot be addressed because the focus is 
too partial, too myopic. Not the value of artifacts but the 
acquisition and allocation of preservation resources— 
funding and funding priorities—are the real issues at 
stake. Redefining the artifact in an age of electronic and 
optical reproduction becomes necessary in order to as- 
sess the magnitude of the problem and begin to seek 
some solutions. Stories such as we have recently wit- 
nessed about the “destruction” of print archives simply 
highlight, usually in a confused fashion, the indubitable 
theoretical incoherence of our principles and practices as 
regards defining and preserving artifacts. Surely, a rea- 
sonable reaction to such revelations is first to seek to ad- 
dress the theoretical incoherence of our practices and 
then to initiate and support intelligent discussion of the 
issues and calm planning for a more rational and trans- 
parent system. 


Redefining the Artifact 


For these reasons, we can see that the artifact and schol- 
arly use of artifacts require urgent redefinition. The issue 
is not theoretical so much as practical. It means accept- 
ing a composite view of an object and determining pre- 
cisely which parts of it one needs to study: the physical 
format, or the information presented within it, or yet the 
information it conveys under some other aspect, or all of 


the above. This means defining the artifact not ab- 
stractly, as a kind of ideal, but contextually, in accord 
with the combined concerns of scholarly and societal 
needs and the realities of the research libraries and ar- 
chives that store primary records. The hardest part of the 
task is to recognize that those concerns, needs, and real- 
ities evolve over time and thus that decisions today will 
be reviewed with a skeptical eye repeatedly and for the 
indefinite future. 

Artifact, primary record, and original document tend 
to be used as synonyms. Primary records and original 
documents are certainly artifacts, and often defined as 
unified objects, original documents “valued primarily as 
evidence or proof of the accuracy of the information they 
contain. Original documents are essential for many legal 
and scholarly purposes as proof of authenticity. The au- 
thenticity of a text, even its legal credibility, may depend 
on an analysis of the format.”® 

Such statements accurately define why artifacts are 
important and how they may be used for one purpose. 
But they do not delineate the different elements that con- 
stitute the focus of attention on the artifact when studied 
by scholars from different disciplines. Is it simple or com- 
pound? If the latter, then what are its constituents, and 
what kinds of information do scholars require of them? 
The artifact may be more complex and multiform than 
we've accustomed ourselves to thinking. We need an an- 
alytic account of the artifact to convey better the mul- 
tiple kinds of information it makes available for differ- 
ent—sometimes very different—kinds of users. 

Such questions prompt the following observations. 
Traditionally, people have viewed the artifact as a unified 
whole, an organic unity, rather than—as we are now be- 
ginning to think of it—as a complex object consisting of 
many different components, any one of which may hold 
intrinsic interest and be studied in and for itself. In short, 
one may provisionally define the artifact as a series of 
multiple discrete components, each potentially a focal 
point for scholars and others, depending on what they 
are studying. 

Scholars and others who use artifacts may think of 
them in the aggregate as unified objects. On the other 
hand, when they come to interrogate the artifact for their 
research, they tend to focus on parts rather than the 
whole (which is not, of course, to say that the relation- 
ship of part to whole is not crucially important). From 
the standpoint of usage, what people normally do with 
artifacts, and this enhances their historical value, is to 
analyze discrete sets of information contained within the 
object. The fact that artifacts are complex, that they lend 
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themselves to a variety of intellectual endeavors, means 
that we must think of them in terms of their parts, and 
not just as a whole. One way to think of the artifact, 
then, would be as a multiplicity of informational sets, in- 
cluding the material form of the object, and its contex- 
tual history, where known.? 

Not the least aspect of the artifact’s complexity is the 
fact that different scholars, from different fields, will per- 
ceive and use it in different ways.'° 

The preceding observations suggest the possibility of 
proposing a contextual definition of the artifact as follows: 


An artifact is a physical object produced at some time in 
the past, and attesting to a given set of practices, think- 
ing, and ways of viewing the world, but whose impor- 
tance will be defined by present and foreseeable future 
needs and use. The value of the artifact is strongly in- 
fluenced, but not completely determined, by its unique 
features. 


This definition rests on the following assumptions: 


1. The artifact conveys historical consciousness in a num- 
ber of different ways, depending on who studies it and 
for what purpose. Much of the information conveyed 
by an artifact does not require the presence of the phys- 
ical object. 

2. Surrogates of the object—photographs, Xeroxes, digi- 
tal versions, and so forth—may serve to convey a large 
part of the information stored by the artifact. For 
some, perhaps many, purposes, a high-quality surro- 
gate may convey this information better than the origi- 
nal. In many instances, the surrogate may make pos- 
sible access and use that would be impossible if we 
were dependent on the original. 

3. Surrogates do not obviate the need for some scholars to 
consult the object itself. 


Not all artifacts are artifacts in the same way or of the 
same value. A brittle book is a different matter from 
nineteenth-century sheet music or a baseball scorecard 
from the 1890s. Now if artifacts consist of information 
that may be represented and studied in different ways, it 
follows that, often, a small subset of the information will 
be addressed by any given study. That is to say, the arti- 
fact as a whole will very often not be under scrutiny, but 
only limited elements of it. This is not to say that schol- 
ars working with subsets of the primary record should 
not familiarize themselves with the whole, only that their 
focus will be far more particular and partial. 

It is also true that there is nothing intrinsically valu- 
able about an artifact. Its value is culturally variable and 


thus subject to periodic reevaluation. Therefore, cultural 
forces at work in relevant communities at a given mo- 
ment will determine how interested parties will view and 
use the artifact—the whole and its parts. 

In essence, then, artifacts are complex objects: physi- 
cally, materially, temporally, and perceptually. Cultural 
forces determine this complexity in an ongoing debate, 
which is continually subject to revision and never defini- 
tive. Like all cultural constructions, the status of the ar- 
tifact is vulnerable. To begin with, the economic re- 
sources consumed just keeping it in a repository—even 
before we talk of active preservation—put artifacts at 
risk. There is always some skeptic who asks why we need 
to keep these old objects. So artifacts always compete, at 
least passively, to maintain their status as protected ac- 
quisitions. Artifacts are also vulnerable in having to com- 
pete for intellectual resources: for the attention of the 
public and of scholars who, by their attention or lack 
thereof, confirm the value of the holdings. In a world 
where more and more kinds of objects make the cultural 
transition to artifact status, this competition is every bit 
as parlous as the economic one. 

Clearly, it is easier to make the case for bestowing re- 
sources On rare or semirare materials when access and 
rarity can balance. While public access and rarity might 
once have been mutually exclusive, they have now be- 
come commonplace thanks to digital surrogate versions 
of the artifact and its components. One may cite many 
advantages for surrogate reproduction. For one thing, 
surrogacy preserves the primary record by protecting it 
from suffering frequent exposure to the wear and tear 
that even the most careful consultation presupposes. 
Digital surrogacy also enhances the quality and quantity 
of the information that a primary record can convey. Fi- 
nally, surrogacy means that one can incorporate rare and 
semirare materials readily into course and classroom, 
something not possible with the original. 

Thanks to hypertext and computer enhancement of 
images, digital surrogacy enables a more nuanced and 
complete analysis of the individual elements of an arti- 
fact than would otherwise be possible. At the same time, 
digitization allows a more continuous and detailed com- 
parison of the parts to the whole, or of one artifact with 
others. It also encourages a comparative picture of dif- 
ferent cultural responses to the object at various histor- 
ical moments. Again thanks to the power of virtual 
viewing, one can place, side-by-side for comparison, di- 
verse constructions of the same artifact that would not 
be possible otherwise, at least not with the same ease 
and functionality. 
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By way of illustrating that the “organic whole” ap- 
proach to the artifact was itself culturally conditioned by 
modernity, one can look at the case of the medieval man- 
uscript. Far from offering an example of artifact as uni- 
fied whole as might be expected, medieval manuscripts 
continually reveal their conception and execution as ex- 
amples of what we have come to call surrogacy. 


On Manuscript Artifacts 


Medieval vernacular literary manuscripts, particularly 
the illustrated or illuminated ones, exemplify perfectly 
what one means when speaking of the complex constitu- 
tion of artifacts. Modernity has tended to view preprint 
manuscripts as unique and unified “wholes.” Indeed, one 
can argue that modernism imposed the concept of stable 
texts on medieval literary works. A fixed text faithfully 
reflecting the original work conceived and executed by 
the author became possible with the progressive amelio- 
ration of critical editions beginning in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Yet even the authoritative texts proposed by mod- 
ern editions bristle with critical apparatuses such as 
notes and variant readings that remind us of the mobil- 
ity of vernacular literary texts in the manuscripts that 
preserve these artifacts of a preprint culture. 

Mobile texts—texts that morph in various ways in ac- 
cord with the shifting contexts of their production— 
were the norm rather than the exception in a manuscript 
culture. So much so, in fact, that we might not be far off 
the mark in saying that in its own time a medieval liter- 
ary work could survive to the extent that it enjoyed a dy- 
namic existence. Written down once, it would suffer the 
fate of cultural ephemera if it could not induce patrons 
to circulate it from copy to copy and continue to impress 
listeners who heard it read aloud and wanted copies of 
their own. 

In the earlier part of the period, when oral perfor- 
mance of vernacular works dominated literary expres- 
sion, textual instability would naturally have been the 
norm. Later on, scribes living decades or even a century 
or more after the death of the poets they were transcrib- 
ing had ample occasion, even incentive, for producing 
textual flux in the form of interpolation, annotation, 
omission, and even rewriting. Such liberties could 
hardly have been seen as untoward in the absence of 
concepts of “intellectual property,” symbolized for us 
today by copyright laws. Indeed, such a concept would 
have been impossible at the time, no matter how 
strongly poets identified with their creations, for society 


did not yet possess the means or the universal education 
necessary for turning literary works into mass market 
commodities. 

So it would have been a rare scribe capable of resist- 
ing the temptation to intervene in the text he was tran- 
scribing in one way or another, especially in the absence 
of inhibition against the practice. We must also remem- 
ber that the manuscript space was hardly the scribe’s 
“private” domain, particularly in the case of illuminated 
manuscripts. Besides the scribe himself, an artist and 
sometimes a rubricator worked in the same space. While 
they did not work at the same time, each knew the other 
would do/had done so. So there was no sense of a pro- 
prietary manuscript space. 

The artist painted his miniatures and historiated or 
decorated letters in spaces reserved in the columns of 
text. Additionally, the artist could utilize the margins and 
bas-de-page for more elaborate artistic flights. In either 
case, the rapport between text and image was immediate 
and so recognized, either seriously or playfully, by the 
artist. Now, the program of miniatures could have been 
determined by one of several agents: by the scribe, by the 
artist, or by an “editor” who directed the others. This 
means that at least two craftsmen assumed responsibility 
for the performance of each illuminated manuscript, a 
scribe and a painter. 

It is important to recall these facts to remind ourselves 
of a truth sometimes easily overlooked when reading a 
literary text in a modern edition: the manuscript could 
never have been a neutral space for representing a me- 
dieval literary work. Rather, the manuscript itself must 
be perceived as what Ludwig Wittgenstein, in his Philo- 
sophical Investigations, sees not as a neutral space but 
more as a kind of representational imperative: “We pred- 
icate of the thing that which lies in the method of repre- 
senting it.”'' In other words, the space itself belongs to 
representative practice. This means that the concept of 
surrogacy, of copy in the stead of a fixed original, ruled 
the manuscript culture of the Middle Ages. 

Now I want to argue that it is in the medieval manu- 
script space—perceived by scribes as a performative 
space—that we must seek an understanding of this 
method of representation. By doing so, we will come to 
understand that textual instability in manuscripts was 
never simply a function of an imperfect or inefficient 
means of reproduction. On the contrary, it was a primary 
condition of manuscript representation. That is, textual 
mobility in manuscript culture was not accidental, not a 
consequence of bad technology, but intentional. 

We have been accustomed for so long to think of the 
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manuscript as an imperfect technology ultimately super- 
seded by print culture that we may have difficulty in con- 
ceiving it as anything other than a quaint artifact. In- 
stead, let us conceptualize this dynamic space as a 
material artifact produced at a specific moment in a pre- 
cise context of cultural history. Furthermore, let us imag- 
ine that scribes, painters, and rubricators perceived this 
space as one where they would inscribe a copy of an- 
other manuscript, but a copy that would intentionally 
differ from its model. To do this allows us to perceive the 
intense interest of manuscript space so that we may un- 
derstand the dynamics of medieval representation. We 
may also come to understand how medieval manuscript 
culture could privilege the surrogate artifact over its orig- 
inal, copy over model. 

Just as hypertext defines the potential of digital tech- 
nology, so medieval textual mobility was a consequence 
of manuscript practice. Textual mobility, therefore, oc- 
curred in all kinds of manuscripts by the very nature of 
the technology. Only in the case of certain philosophical 
or theological works where accuracy of textual transmis- 
sion was recognized as paramount would scribal inter- 
vention be curbed. 

Taking the instability of the normal manuscript text 
as a given, then, I want to suggest that illuminations also 
encourage mobile or changing texts. Inserting a minia- 
ture painting or historiated letter in the textual column 
or in the margin or bas-de-page initiates a new and dif- 
ferent kind of change in the text. This change stems di- 
rectly from the intervention of the image within the dis- 
course space. The picture may then be identified and 
analyzed as a form of commentary, an annotation that 
actively moves the text, or at least the reader’s percep- 
tion of it, in ways that would not happen in the absence 
of illumination. 

In short, I want to suggest that the picture in the man- 
uscript space is not something we must take in or per- 
ceive in addition to the verbal text. Rather, it is itself a 
perceiver, a gaze trained on that text as a logical result of 
artistic experiments empirically elaborated, according to 
André Grabar, by the artists of late antiquity, but concep- 
tualized philosophically by Augustine’s near-contempo- 
rary philosophical colleague Plotinus. 

We cannot here embark on an excursus into percep- 
tion theories that helped to make possible an innovation 
like the illuminated manuscript. Our point is rather to 
note that with the insertion into the space of writing of 
another form of representation, one that constitutes what 
we would recognize as hypertext, substitution, change, 
and surrogacy become not only possible but normative. 


To understand just how much the insertion of visual 
commentary unsettles fixed meaning and encourages 
substitutions or changes, let’s imagine the following. 
Suppose one thinks of the manuscript miniature as a 
trope that offers a picture commentary or annotation on 
the text (including the reader’s perception of it). The 
manuscript space of an illuminated folio thus consists of 
two main components that have been created by the 
“technology” of the manuscript, where one element— 
the visual—iconically represents a viewer’s engagement 
with the juxtaposed verbal narrative. This visual record 
should not be construed as the reading of the narrative 
but only as one iconographic response to the text that we 
must contemplate simultaneously with (or as an inter- 
ruption in) our reading. 

It is the expectation of simultaneous (or nearly so) 
juxtaposed reading of one element by the other that 
marks the innovative nature of illumination in the man- 
uscript matrix. More especially, the miniature offered a 
new venue for visual expression that adapted traditional 
iconography to a nontraditional setting. In the real space 
of a church, for example, texts and pictures were rou- 
tinely juxtaposed in complex, ritualistic ways. Neverthe- 
less, while the pictures and texts functioned in the same 
architectural space and derived largely from the same 
sources, the pictures were not usually the result of a sin- 
gle perceiving subject focusing on a particular text of 
scripture or parascripture. And even though the icono- 
graphic images surely represent the efforts of artists to 
come to grips intellectually with the texts they portray, 
the images are freestanding, independent of the biblical 
passages they evoke. In short, we cannot think of manu- 
script space as analogous to ecclesiastical space. 

In other words, each space of representation exists to 
produce a new version of the original “artifact,” be it 
scripture or a literary text. Rather than reproducing ex- 
actly the model that might have been provided, the 
manuscript—or church—offers a surrogate that alters 
the original. And that alteration elevates the new ver- 
sion to the status of a unique artifact in its own right— 
unique because it is different from its model, yes, but 
why is it different? It is different because it responds to 
and registers varying cultural forces that pull it in other 
directions. 

The instability of the literary texts in manuscripts al- 
lowed them to adapt and respond to evolving cultural 
possibilities from one context to another. It helped them 
adapt to new cultural situations, and it was the cultural 
reality of such evolving contexts that the manuscript ma- 
trix modeled so effectively. 
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A Digital Surrogate of the Manuscript 


As the medieval manuscript is itself a surrogate in the 
sense defined in this essay, we should have no qualms 
about incorporating it in the forms of surrogacy that our 
culture makes possible via information technology. Illu- 
minated manuscripts have suffered from being rare, inac- 
cessible, and prized by scholars as cultural and intellec- 
tual exemplars. Collectors have sought them as costly 
objects, often seeking to maintain their rarity by with- 
holding them from general use. Scholars, on the other 
hand, have prized them as invaluable informants, testify- 
ing to cultural tastes and practices of their era. Perhaps 
no vernacular literary text represents this syndrome 
more than the thirteenth-century Roman de la Rose (Ro- 
mance of the Rose), along with the work of Dante and 
Chaucer, the most widely disseminated literary text in 
the Middle Ages. 

Rose manuscripts also happen to be among the earli- 
est and most extensively illuminated vernacular literary 
manuscripts. Their interest for students of text and 
image cannot be overestimated. With over 350 known 
manuscripts, the Rose offers a challenge to art historians, 
literary scholars, paleographers, linguists, and cultural 
historians. Since the manuscripts tend to be disseminated 
throughout the West in widely separated repositories, it 
has not been possible to study and compare these manu- 
scripts with any degree of ease. 

Thanks to recent efforts by a variety of different 
agencies, digital surrogates of medieval manuscripts are 
fast becoming available. The following narrative re- 
counts one such venture undertaken by four institutions 
who have pooled their resources and talents in an ambi- 
tious project involving manuscripts of the Roman de la 
Rose. Two research libraries—the Milton S. Eisenhower 
Library of Johns Hopkins University and the Bodleian 
Library of Oxford University—and two great muse- 
ums—the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York and 
the Walters Art Gallery of Baltimore—have undertaken 
a project to prepare digital surrogates of some manu- 
scripts of the Rose. The Web site from which this narra- 
tive has been taken may be accessed at the following 
URL: http://rose.mse.jhu.edu/. 


The Project 
The Milton S. Eisenhower Library of Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity and the Pierpont Morgan Library embarked upon 
a project to address the age-old dilemma facing research 


libraries: how do you increase access to materials while 
preserving the originals? The project Roman de la Rose: 
Digital Surrogates of Three Manuscripts originated with 
me as the chair of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages at Johns Hopkins University. I approached the 
Eisenhower library staff about digitizing medieval manu- 
scripts to use in teaching graduate students. 

Medieval manuscripts are well suited to the digital 
world. The fragile nature of the originals limits access to 
these rich documentary sources, while interest in the use 
of the manuscripts for research and teaching is growing. 
Providing access through the use of a digital surrogate is 
one way to allow access while preserving the fragile orig- 
inals, but how to create and present that surrogate was 
unresolved and the focus of this project. 

As library staff began to think about creating a prod- 
uct for use, they realized no model existed for digitizing 
medieval manuscripts, and in order to create a product 
useful for medievalists, they would need the scholars’ ad- 
vice. With funding from the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, 
the Eisenhower and Morgan libraries sponsored a collo- 
quium in November 1998 that brought together me- 
dievalists and curators of manuscripts along with individ- 
uals specializing in the technical aspects of digitization. 

The daylong colloquium produced a list of scholarly 
desiderata for a digitized manuscript. With funding from 
Ameritech Library Services, the Eisenhower Library staff 
spent one year creating the prototype Roman de la Rose: 
Digital Surrogates of Three Manuscripts on a Web site. 
The colloquium participants have tested this prototype 
and discussed with staff the potential for expanding the 
project. Hopefully other scholars will try the site and 
provide suggestions for improvements. 

The prototype is based on three copies of Roman de 
la Rose. The Rose was written in two parts between 
1230 and 1275 and was for the next three hundred years 
one of the most widely read works of the French lan- 
guage. The prototype is based on digital surrogates of 
the Walters Art Gallery’s W. 143, the Pierpont Morgan 
Library’s M. 948, and the Oxford University Bodleian 
Library’s Ms. Douce 195. 

Contained on this site are digital images of each folio 
of these three copies. Users can page through each man- 
uscript and do side-by-side comparisons of folios from 
different texts. They can also go directly from lists of 
miniatures and rubrics to the folios containing these. In 
addition, a section of about one thousand lines dealing 
with the story of Pygmalion has been marked up so that 
the text can be searched. There are over 250 extant 
copies of the Roman de la Rose manuscript in libraries 
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throughout the world. If the prototype site continues to 
enjoy the success so far obtained, the project will add 
other manuscripts. 


Conclusion 


The Rose manuscript project is a dramatic example not 
only of the cultural dependence of artifacts but also of 
the technical complexity posed by what was once seen as 
a unified object. In this case, information technology has 
come full circle with that of the technology of the manu- 
script. Digital surrogacy opens up new possibilities for 
studying these artifacts and of illustrating just how com- 
plex a physical object medieval scribes, artists, and rubri- 
cators conceived, planned, and executed. To return to 
our point of departure, the myth of the invention of writ- 
ing, manuscript technology and digital surrogacy have 
the capacity to make works more present and more di- 
alectical rather than less so, as Socrates feared. 


NOTES 


1. Plato, Phaedrus, 274c-77c. 

2. Research disciplines train scholars to attend to the mate- 
riality of their objects of study in very different ways. It is not 
a criticism but a practical fact of research to note that histori- 
ans, literary scholars, philosophers, art historians, historians of 
science, linguists, text editors, and so on are supposed to attend 
to quite different aspects of an object of study, which, in the 
case of artifactual objects, will certainly be complex. Some- 
times there may be overlap; more often not. The needs of all se- 
rious users are legitimate, and preservation needs to serve them 
as effectively as possible. 

3. Artifacts derive their value from how they are viewed 
and used in a given culture at a particular moment. As cultural 
variables, they will be viewed and studied differently at differ- 
ent periods. A holograph copy of a speech by Robespierre 
would certainly be viewed very differently by a royalist in Louis 
XVIIs government in 1816 than it would by a socialist histo- 
rian in France in the 1990s. 

4. See, for example, S. Branson Marley Jr., “Newspapers 
and the Library of Congress,” Quarterly Journal of the Library 
of Congress 30 (1975): 211; Geoff Smith, “ Access to Newspa- 
per Collections and Content in a Time of Change,” IFLA Jour- 
nal 21 (1995): 282; and Richard J. Cox, “The Great Newspa- 
per Caper: Backlash in the Digital Age,” First Monday: 
Peer-Reviewed Journal on the Internet 5, no. 12 (December 
2000), 20 pp., http://www.5_12/cox/index.html. 

5. I use 1800 as a terminus a quo for this discussion simply 


because libraries and repositories routinely consider print/ 
paper items antedating 1801 as rare. Such materials are 
treated as artifacts and kept in rare materials facilities. The 
problem of artifactual status thus arises with materials pro- 
duced after r8or. It is this category that I am primarily ad- 
dressing here. 

6. For example, special preservation packaging, or simply 
removal from everyday use and access, and thus segregation 
from similar materials and their users. 

7. So, for example, the paper, binding, and graphics of 
1950s paperback books offer valuable information for the bib- 
liographer and cultural historian of that period, but not every 
surviving copy of such books can or should be preserved in a 
way that maintains all those aspects. Sometimes such a book 
should be discarded in favor of a functionally better later print- 
ing with better binding and longer-lasting paper. 

8. Barclay Ogden, On the Preservation of Books and Doc- 
uments in Original Form, (Washington D.C.: Commission on 
Preservation and Access, 1989), 2. 

9. Indeed, scholars do tend to approach artifacts according 
to what they want to use them for. A famous editor of medieval 
texts used to refer to illuminated manuscripts—for which he 
had no appreciation—as “bloody picture books.” His art his- 
tory colleagues, on the other hand, probably had as little regard 
for the literary text as he did for the miniatures. A historian of 
censorship in the Weimar Republic may focus on the treatment 
of political subjects in German film of the period in a manner 
very different from that of a historian of film, though each will 
focus on details and patterns of individual scenes and particu- 
lar sequences. While each will have a good sense of the whole, 
they will spend pretty nearly roo percent of their time studying 
and analyzing different parts. The whole is more frequently in- 
ferred than actually experienced in scholarship. Given the im- 
possibility of encompassing the complexity of even a relatively 
simple artifactual object, how could it be otherwise? 

to. A first edition of a novel by Charles Dickens will be 
used very differently by a historian of Victorian England re- 
searching the economics of the book trade, by a literary scholar 
concerned with different versions of the work, by an art histo- 
rian interested in Victorian book illustration, by a textual his- 
torian interested in layout, by a historian of book making, and 
so on. Each will consult the same artifact for very different 
kinds of information, and each one may well not even remark 
on the particular information sets sought by the other re- 
searchers (or have the technical knowledge to do so). 

tr. Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, 
trans. G. E. M. Anscombe (New York: MacMillan Publishing, 
1989): $104 (p. 46C). 

12. André Grabar, “Plotin et les origines de l’esthétique 
médiévale,” Cahiers Archéologiques, Fin de l Antiquité et 
Moyen Age i (1945): 15-36. “Par les opinions qu’il a émises 
sur la manière don’t il convient d’étudier l’oeuvre d’art, d’inter- 
roger et de jouir de toute vision et en particulier de la contem- 
plation d’une création artistique, Plotin annonce le spectateur 
du moyen âge” (16). 
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The Panoptical Archive 
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Archeion 


“There is no political power without control of the ar- 
chives,” Jacques Derrida writes." There is no power 
without archives either. Since the third millennium BC, 
writing served recording and archiving for kings and 
gods, in palaces and temples. Etymology links archives to 
the Greek archeion, the seat of the ruling power. Al- 
though the Domesday Book was not used very fre- 
quently, as a symbol it associated archiving with royal 
power, like the Book of Judgment was an expression of 
divine power.? The early modern states, monarchies, and 
the church were information societies, their data collec- 
tion and use, apart from documenting internal decision 
making, focusing on finance, taxation, and (mainly lo- 
cally) the recording of people. The modern nation-state, 
however, “aspired to ‘take in charge the physical and 
human resources of the nation and make them more pro- 
” as James Scott writes.3 It therefore mobilized 
administrative power for surveillance and pacification 
and centralized the collection of data on various aspects 
of the population and society it had to “embrace.”4 This 
is demonstrated powerfully in the European states gov- 
erned according to the Napoleonic model. That model is 
characterized by an omnipresent government, based on a 
uniform division of the territory and a uniformly orga- 
nized administrative apparatus armed with the tools that 
would later identify the ideal bureaucracy.5 


ductive,’ 


Appetite for Data 


The bureaucracy of the emerging nation-state depended 
on paperasserie, the panoptical files closed with red tape, 
a dependency leading to an enormous growth of records 
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production. The Netherlands provides an example.’ In 
1795 the Batavian Revolution—inspired by the French 
Revolution—ended the federal republic of the United 
Netherlands. The constitution of 1798 made the new na- 
tion-state a unitary one. It was ruled according to the 
Napoleonic model, even before becoming legally part of 
the Napoleonic empire in 1811. The volume of archives 
created in the so-called Batavian-French period (1795- 
1813) in the province of Friesland is 172 running meters, 
which equals 50 percent of all government records cre- 
ated in that province during the preceding three hundred 
years. For the province of Gelderland the figure is 25 per- 
cent. Even in Holland (before 1795 as the most powerful 
of the Dutch provinces, a strenuous records creator) the 
archives from 1795 to 1813 measure 285 meters, equal- 
ing 17 percent of all government archives in that prov- 
ince since the Middle Ages. 

As Clive Church remarks, “No matter that revolu- 
tionaries think of themselves as liberators they seem to 
end up by increasing the amount of officialdom and red 
tape.”® The paperwork had to still the “growing appetite 
for data” of the nation-state.? The new government had 
a pressing and chronic need for information on society.!° 
Everything had become property of the Dutch people 
and had to be deployed for the profit of the nation. Na- 
tional politics and power, national discipline and surveil- 
lance had to be built. These were new challenges, as new 
as the use of qualitative and quantitative statistical infor- 
mation as input for policy, legislation, and control. New 
also was that the data were collected and used for re- 
gional and local comparison at a national level. A new 
discipline was introduced (from Germany): statistics 
“that extensive knowledge of all the benefits which a na- 
tion really possesses or may yield,” to quote Goldberg, 
the first Dutch minister of economic affairs, in 1800."' 
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The explosion of information necessitated new meth- 
ods for storage and retrieval. New record-keeping sys- 
tems were developed, based upon the pre-1795 experi- 
ences but adapted according to the new needs of the uni- 
tary state. A little later, the French introduced further 
and more radical changes in record keeping, as they did 
in all conquered countries as one of the measures of the 
Napoleonic model.'!? The archive became not just the in- 
terface between knowledge and the state;'3 it became the 
panoptical archive. 


Panopticism 


In the eighteenth century, Jeremy Bentham designed a 
panopticon, a prison where the inmates were kept under 
constant surveillance (pan-optical) by guards in a central 
control tower who could not be seen by the prisoners. '4 
Bentham believed the power of the system to be not only 
that it locked up prisoners in their cells but, more so, that 
it instilled in the prisoners the self-consciousness of know- 
ing that they were constantly being watched and guarded. 
Real panopticons have seldom been built.'5 Yet the con- 
cept of the panoptical building inspired the architecture 
not only of prisons but of libraries too. The best-known 
example is the panoptical reading room of the British Mu- 
seum (1854), which expressed the power of a comprehen- 
sive and well-ordered system of knowledge resting at the 
heart of the then-greatest empire in the world, to be con- 
sulted under the strictest surveillance and discipline. 16 
Entire societies may be imprisoned in what Michel 
Foucault calls panopticism, regimes where power rests on 
supervision and examination that entail a knowledge 
concerning those who are supervised: Foucault’s knowl- 
edge-power.'7 Big Brother is watching you, not by keep- 
ing his eyes continually fixed on you necessarily but pri- 
marily by making and ever checking your file. And there 
is not one Big Brother but a network of governmental and 
corporate Big Brothers. Documentary surveillance to dis- 
cipline citizens is not only a tool of public government, 
however.'® Every religious, economic, or social organiza- 
tion is dependent upon administrative power to keep 
track of what the organization is doing in relation to its 
members, workers, and clients. Consequently, each also 
surveys how people behave. Oscar Gandy uses the term 
panoptic sort to denote the system of disciplinary surveil- 
lance, using a number of technologies, involving collect- 
ing and sharing of information about citizens, employ- 
ees, and consumers—information that is used to 
coordinate and control access to products and services in 


daily life.'? Such “womb-to-tomb surveillance” has been 
called the “record-prison,” as effective as the panopti- 
con:?° “Files of files can be generated and this process can 
be continued until a few men consider millions as if they 
were in the palms of their hands,” writes Bruno Latour,?! 
describing this system of surveillance and knowledge- 
power based on and practiced by registration, filing, and 
records. 


Instruments of Empowerment 


Records, then, may be instruments of power, but para- 
doxically, the same records can also become instruments 
of empowerment and liberation, salvation and freedom. 
The Nazis’ obsession with recording and listing also 
made them receptive to the liberating effect of lists, as 
everyone knows who has seen Schindler’s List. The de- 
tailed record-keeping system of the Nazis still forms an 
excellent source for restitution and reparation. Ongoing 
restitution now, a half century later, to the rightful own- 
ers or their children of works of art, diamonds, gold, and 
other Holocaust assets is only possible by using the 
records made by German institutions.?? In the same way, 
the records of government institutions and church mis- 
sionary societies continually supply the clues for many 
Aboriginal people in Australia (and elsewhere) to reunite 
with their families. Sometimes the logbooks of cattle or 
sheep stations provide references needed to link an indi- 
vidual to his or her parents.?3 

Records in our surveillance society reveal as much 
about the administering as about the administered. That 
is why it is so difficult to keep the right balance between, 
on the one hand, the requirement to destroy personal 
data when they have served their primary purpose, in- 
cluding that of serving the legal rights of the data sub- 
jects, and, on the other hand, the possibility that the files 
might get a new meaning and purpose in the future. 
Many of the files created during and after World War II 
that are now being used in the processes of restitution of 
and compensation for Holocaust assets should have been 
destroyed, according to both the criteria of the European 
Data Protection directive and most professionally ac- 
cepted criteria for archival appraisal.74 One of the les- 
sons learned is that files created under unprecedented cir- 
cumstances or in an extraordinary era—for example, 
during or after war, revolution, natural or man-made dis- 
asters, or political or economic crises—have to be ap- 
praised differently from those created in the course of 
“normal” human business. 
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Saving Archives 


Archives can sometimes also be sanctuaries. Because the 
Nazi Nuremberg Laws declared everyone to be a full Jew 
who had four Jewish grandparents, a life could be saved 
if a person could prove that one of the grandparents was 
non-Jewish. During the German occupation of the Neth- 
erlands, several archivists were involved in forging seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century registers of marriage. They 
faked a marriage between a Jewish forefather and a Chris- 
tian, thereby saving the lives of their descendants. After 
the war, these faked registers were replaced by the origi- 
nals, which had been kept hidden—like the proverbial 
needle in a haystack—in the stacks, sometimes in the com- 
pany of irreplaceable Jewish archives and Torah rolls.25 

Sometimes, quite unintentionally, archives may be 
safe havens. Vitaly Shentalinsky revealed how the KGB 
archives yielded literary treasures that had been con- 
fiscated from their authors and kept in files as evidence 
of the writers’ alleged treason. These files also contained 
the original literary texts written down during the inter- 
rogations in the Lubyanka headquarters of the KGB, 
such as Osip Mandelstam’s autograph copy of his poem 
about Stalin (“The Kremlin crag-dweller . . . / Fat fingers 
as oily as maggots... / And his large laughing cockroach 
eyes”). The poem is annotated, “Appended to the record 
of O. Mandelstam’s interrogation, 25 May 1934,” and 
countersigned by the interrogator.*® 


Human Rights 


Records act as instruments of power. Oppressed by 
power, but also countervailing that power, is the basic 
human veneration of human rights: the right to life, lib- 
erty, and security of person and property; freedom from 
slavery, torture, or cruel, inhuman, or degrading treat- 
ment or punishment; and the freedom from any kind of 
discrimination because, as the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights affirms, all people are equal before the 
law. Ensuring and securing these human rights has no- 
where been expressed more convincingly than in soci- 
eties in transition from oppression to democracy. In most 
of the former communist countries, the new democratic 
parliaments have passed laws to compensate citizens for 
arbitrary and unlawful nationalization in the former 
communist regimes. This has led to thousands and thou- 
sands of people rushing to the state archives, where they 
hope that the evidence they need is kept.?7 People 
wrongly convicted under a totalitarian regime for crimes 


they never committed are regularly being rehabilitated 
on the basis of evidence in the archives of their former 
oppressor. 

Classic human rights enshrine these rights in terms of 
the citizen and the state, under the rule of law. But pri- 
vate business enterprises, associations, churches, univer- 
sities, and others also have to adhere to them. If human 
rights are violated, the citizen has to be able to defend 
him- or herself. Here we see an essential connection be- 
tween archives and human rights: the violation of these 
rights has been documented in the archives, and citizens 
who defend themselves appeal to the archives. The ar- 
chives have a twofold power: being evidence of oppres- 
sion and containing evidence required to gain freedom, 
evidence of wrongdoing and evidence for undoing the 
wrong. 

The archival record, as John Fleckner said in his 1990 
address as president of the Society of American Archivists, 


is a bastion of a just society. In a just society, individual 
rights are not time-bound and past injustices are re- 
versible. . . . On a larger scale—beyond the rights of in- 
dividuals—the archival record serves all citizens as a 
check against a tyrannical government.?® 


Archival Temples 


Archives can, however, only have that power if the infor- 
mation has been stored some way, somewhere, such as 
storage in temples, as in the ancient world. Then, as in 
medieval times, the treasury in temples and churches 
contained both the treasures and the records, safely 
stored and hidden from the strangers’ gaze.*? Temples 
and churches convey by their architecture the idea of sur- 
veillance and power. The architecture and the ceremonies 
serve to initiate the novice: they instill submissive awe 
and enforce silent obedience. In our world, many ar- 
chives are temples as well. Some are built as a classical 
temple, such as the Archivo General de la Nacion of El 
Salvador and the National Archives of the United States. 
When the cornerstone in Washington, D.C., was laid on 
February 20, 1933, President Herbert Hoover boasted: 
“This temple of history will appropriately be one of the 
most beautiful buildings in America, an expression of the 
American soul. It will be one of the most durable, an ex- 
pression of the American character.”3° Modern French 
archival buildings have been likened to cathedrals;3' the 
Public Record Office at Chancery Lane in London was 
one of the many archives with the appearance of a 
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church. These represent places not only of worship but 
also of safekeeping records. The Australian War Memo- 
rial in Canberra combined these two functions from the 
very beginning. Whatever their architecture, archives 
serve symbolically as temples shielding an idol from the 
gaze of the uninitiated, guarding treasures as a monop- 
oly for the priesthood, and exercising surveillance over 
those who are admitted. 


Surveillance and Power in the Archives 


In the preceding I refer to Jeremy Bentham’s panopticon 
and Michel Foucault’s panopticism. The power of the ar- 
chive is derived from its panoptical visualization, seeing 
while unseen, because all records “can be superimposed, 
reshuffled, recombined, and summarized, and . . . totally 
new phenomena emerge, hidden from the other people 
from whom all these inscriptions have been exacted,” as 
Bruno Latour writes.3* The panoptical archive disci- 
plines and controls through knowledge-power. This 
knowledge is embedded in the records—their content, 
form, structure, and context. Moreover the physical or- 
dering of archives in the paper world and the logical or- 
dering of digital archives express knowledge-power. Ar- 
chival institutions, unlike libraries, do not publicly 
display their holdings to offer a panoptic view to their 
clients.33 But they do display the knowledge-power of 
the finding aids as representations of what the public 
may not see openly but may expect to find behind the 
closed doors of the prisonlike repositories. 

The search room in the archives is a panopticon as 
well. Researchers are called patrons but are subjected to 
a host of policing measures. They have to register and 
sign a statement subjecting them to the rules of the insti- 
tution; they have to leave their bags and personal belong- 
ings behind before entering the search room; any papers 
they carry into and out of the search room are checked— 
sometimes by uniformed security personnel, as in the 
U.S. National Archives. In the search room, researchers 
have to keep silent, and they are under constant supervi- 
sion. Some archives employ for this surveillance uni- 
formed guards and closed-circuit television cameras (as 
in the National Archives of Canada and the United King- 
dom’s Public Record Office): the true panoptical seeing 
without being seen. In most search rooms, the archivist 
on duty is seated on an elevated platform from which he 
or she has a panoptic view, global and individualizing, of 
each and every “inmate” of the search room. Every user 
is enveloped in the observation by the other users and by 


the archives personnel. Nobody escapes this watch or the 
exacting ritualization of the search room.34 The layout 
and furniture of the room provide a maximum of surveil- 
lance and a minimum of privacy for the researchers. 
They are disciplined as if they are children in a class- 
room; in some archives, they are even deprived of their 
own writing paper and pen, required to use only the 
paper and pencils provided by the institution. 

Researchers want to consult documents: that is the 
sole purpose of the visit to the search room and their sur- 
render to the power of the archives. They have a legal 
right to consult public archives, but that right is recon- 
structed inside the archives into a privilege, the granting 
of which has to be requested. In several countries, the re- 
searcher has to specify the reason for this request, once 
more allowing the archives to invade the researcher’s pri- 
vate domain with penetrating questions. In Germany, the 
archives respond to the request by a formal Benutzungs- 
genehmigung: a consent to use the archives, for the given 
reason only. When the documents have finally arrived on 
the researcher’s table, the user receives further instruc- 
tions: documents are not to be touched with bare hands 
(white gloves are provided by the institution); only a lim- 
ited amount of documents is allowed per retrieval or day; 
the making of photocopies by the researcher or the use a 
scanner is usually prohibited. And when the researcher is 
finished, he or she may approach the archivist’s desk to 
beg, “Please, Sir, I want some more.” 

For a great number of documents, access is restricted 
to protect the privacy of individuals, or the security of the 
State, or the fragility of the documents. If a researcher 
wants to consult these documents, he or she is submitted 
to an even stricter disciplinary regime.35 This involves 
providing more details about what the researcher wants 
to achieve, signing more engagements, acquiescing to 
more restrictions, accepting more close surveillance 
(sometimes involving “solitary confinement” in a special 
“study cell”), submitting his or her notes and drafts to the 
archivist for censorship, or, even further, not being al- 
lowed to take notes or to make copies of the sensitive 
records at all. Here, then, the archivist is indeed mediat- 
ing but, as the Jedi archivist in Star Wars: Episode I, At- 
tack of the Clones, as archive kingdom ruler.3¢ 


Professional Distrust 
Any archivist will immediately object that all these meas- 


ures are in the interest of the security and integrity of the 
archival documents, the security and integrity of the 
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State, and ultimately in the best interest of the researcher 
who otherwise would get no access at all. Many re- 
searchers would even agree—if they do not, they risk 
their peers’ ostracism and the archivists’ banishment. 

I contend, though, that these noble arguments—in- 
scribed in the archivists’ code of ethics—are to a large 
extent rationalizations of appropriation and power.37 
There are deeply hidden reasons—very seldom talked 
about, let alone written about, except in the fictional 
world of archives.3® The surveillance and discipline in ar- 
chives are ingrained in the archivists’ professional dis- 
trust of anyone other than the archivist using the ar- 
chives.3? The distrust is the psychotic shield to protect 
the fetish from being stained by the noninitiated.4° The 
rituals, surveillance, and discipline serve to maintain the 
power of the archives and the archivist. 


The Power of the Archivist 


The panopticism of the search room corresponds to that 
of the files the researcher is permitted to consult. While 
reading in the files what public and private authorities 
have observed, seen, heard, and recorded, the researcher 
him- or herself is observed in the search room, recording 
and being recorded, taking notes and being noted. The 
archivist is the link between these different panoptical 
systems and fulfills a role in these different systems. As 
priest, as guard, as guardian? As accomplice of oppres- 
sion and torture? As friend of liberation and justice? As 
warden of a temple sanctuary or a stark prison? As pur- 
veyor or withholder of knowledge-power? Maybe each 
and every one of these roles. 

Is that the final verdict? No: the panoptical archive 
has more than one face, like the surveillance society of 
which the archive is both a tool and a reflection. That so- 
ciety “may be viewed either from the perspective of so- 
cial control or from that of social participation,” accord- 
ing to David Lyon.*! Archives are places of surveillance, 
policy, and power, but the power is the citizen’s power 
too. Surveillance, Lyon remarks, has a dual character: 
control and care, proscription and protection.4* The cit- 
izen is also protected by the power of the archivist, who 
is able to counter fraud, violence, or just neglect with 
professional courage, as Theo Thomassen forcefully ar- 
gues. Maintaining and strengthening professional and 
moral independence and staying free from interference 
by politics, ideology, and special interests “are vital for 
democracy, transparent government, public accountabil- 
ity and the preservation of the documentary heritage.”43 
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Archival Representation 
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A man hath perished and his corpse has become dirt. All his 
kindred have crumbled to dust. But writings cause him to be 


remembered in the mouth of the reciter. 


—Egyptian author, unknown 


E The Design of Everyday Things Donald Norman 
argues for a user-centered approach to the design of 
the daily artifacts we take for granted." While archives 
and archival collections are not everyday things for 
most people, they do document everyday things, and the 
archivist’s representations and representational systems 
must characterize these everyday things for potential 
researchers. 


The term “representation” is used to refer both to the 
process or activity of representing and to the object(s) 
produced by an instance of that activity. The process of 
representing seeks to establish systematic correspon- 
dence between the target domain and the modeling do- 
main and to capture or “re-present” through the medium 
of the modeling domain, the object, the data, or informa- 
tion in the target domain. To the extent that this re-pres- 
entation corresponds to, or models, the object, data, or 
information in the target domain the two can be thought 
of as representationally equivalent.3 


This essay focuses on archival representation as a 
fluid, evolving, and socially constructed practice. Repre- 
sentation refers to both the processes of arrangement and 
description as well as the creation of access tools (guides, 
inventories, finding aids, bibliographic records) or sys- 
tems (card catalogs, bibliographic databases, EAD data- 
bases) resulting from those activities. Throughout this 
essay the term archival representation is used for the ar- 
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chival function commonly and variously identified as 
arrangement and description, processing, and occasion- 
ally archival cataloging. I think that the term archival 
representation more precisely captures the actual work 
of the archivist in (re)ordering, interpreting, creating sur- 
rogates, and designing architectures for representational 
systems that contain those surrogates that stand in for or 
represent actual archival materials. 

The nature of representational tools in archives also 
makes them everyday things for archivists. At the same 
time, the codification of these tools and systems has cre- 
ated barriers to use. Researchers must know the codes 
and understand the underlying classification system. 
Many archivists focus on the creation of representations 
as the ultimate function of the archivist. As a result, the 
inventories and finding aids have been either the much- 
maligned or much-venerated objects of archivists either 
promoting or attacking archival theory.4 To achieve a 
deeper understanding of archival representation, this 
essay stands this argument on its head and studies archi- 
val representations and representational systems them- 
selves in an effort to theorize about these artifacts, deter- 
mine how meaning is imbued in them, and discuss the 
centrality of these activities to archival work. This more 
empirical deconstruction of archival representation owes 
much to the theoretical writings of Terry Cook and oth- 
ers who have aptly applied postmodern theories to vari- 
ous aspects of the archival endeavor. 
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Archivists actually need a deconstruction of the contexts 
they are trying to describe, remembering that “it is in the 
nature of deconstruction not just to see the wider context 
(those traces, or specters, stretching back into the past in 
an infinite regress), but also the fluidity, the flexibility, the 
ultimately uncontrollable nature of the context.” 5 


This essay examines the representation of records by 
records creators, archivists, and systems. To accomplish 
this, it focuses on the representational practices, the arti- 
facts of representation, and the evolutionary nature both 
of the primary sources that the artifacts are trying to rep- 
resent and of the artifacts themselves. 

An examination of the activities, systems, and prod- 
ucts of archival representation is long overdue. The past 
decisions by archivists have already been scrutinized in 
several other archival functions, and these studies have 
revealed assumptions and biases in archival practice. For 
example, the need to reexamine old appraisal decisions 
has been discussed frequently since Leonard Rapport’s ar- 
ticle “No Grandfather Clause.”* The collection assess- 
ment studies reported by Judith Endelman found that ar- 
chivists’ long-term perceptions of their collections were at 
times flawed, if not erroneous.” However, the archival 
function of archival representation has not experienced 
such public scrutiny even though retrospective conversion 
projects have uncovered discrepancies and highly mis- 
leading descriptions.* Despite the documented need to re- 
visit previous collection descriptions, there have been few 
analyses of the nature of the original categorizations and 
descriptions, the revisions, or the evolution of descriptive 
practices. Yet descriptive practices are definitely one of 
the narratives, although arguably not so tacit, that Eric 
Ketelaar identifies in the archives.? The present essay ex- 
plains the salient dimensions in an analysis of archival 
representations. Findings indicate that the function of ar- 
chival representation is ongoing. In fact, one collection 
studied even warns users that “the content will change 
over time.”'° Ketelaar goes even further by arguing that 
the meaning will change over time as records are put to 
different uses. In this latter scenario, archivists should be 
not only revisiting poor descriptions but completing peri- 
odic redescriptions of entire archives to accommodate 
these changing meanings over time.™ With this in mind, 
archivists should begin to think less in terms of a single, 
definitive, static arrangement and description process but 
rather in terms of continuous, relative, fluid arrangements 
and descriptions as ongoing representational processes. In 
fact, electronic records description begins at creation and 
continues throughout the records continuum as metadata 


are added to document such events as versions, access, 
and redaction. 

The idea of developing representational tools as a con- 
tinuous process is evidenced by the fact that archivists in- 
creasingly replace analog representational systems—such 
as the card catalog or finding aids in the United States— 
with computer-based systems—such as machine-readable 
cataloging (MARC) or encoded archival description 
(EAD). This is also important because the artifacts of 
archival representation are more than access tools. For 
better or worse, they have also been collection manage- 
ment tools for archivists. As such, archival representa- 
tions and the technologies that archivists rely on to cre- 
ate, view, and communicate information about primary 
sources are occasions for structuring. Structuring is the 
ongoing processes of actions, interactions, decision mak- 
ing, behavior, and cognition that form the basis of orga- 
nizational life.!3 In this case, archival representational 
practices are structuring elements. The creation of each 
inventory or guide reinforces, extends, or transcends pre- 
vious artifacts. Thus, each new representational artifact 
contributes to the knowledge base of the repository at the 
same time it changes it."4 These processes are iterative, 
dynamic, and interrelated. 

Let’s extend this line of inquiry to the classification and 
representational systems in archives. Archival representa- 
tions can present a creator’s, an archivists, and po- 
tentially even a user’s view of the collection as well as 
how the archivist frames the underlying papers or records 
for the world. Hanne Albrechtsen and Elin K. Jacob 
argue that these schemes need not communicate solely in- 
ternally but are links between collections and users. 


The notion of the classification scheme as a transitional 
element or “boundary object” offers alternative to the 
more traditional approach that views classification as an 
organizational structure imposed upon a body of knowl- 
edge to facilitate access within a universal and frequently 
static framework. Recognition of the underlying rela- 
tionship between user access and the collective knowl- 
edge structures that are the basis for knowledge produc- 
tion indicates the dynamic role of classification in 
supporting coherence and articulation across heteroge- 
neous contexts.'5 


Archivists are not yet at this dynamic point where ar- 
chival categorizations for access and collection manage- 
ment are transparent, flexible, and effective tools for 
both users and archivists. Furthermore, archivists must 
transcend boundaries at each end of the archival spec- 
trum, not only between users and primary sources but 
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also between creators and creating organisms and the ar- 
chives. The discussion in Australia has primarily focused 
on the archival boundary through which records may 
pass when moving from office of origin to the archives. 
In a successful transition, the boundary object or records 
must maintain coherence in both communities (office 
and archives).'© Therefore, a discussion of representa- 
tional coherence across this boundary between the cre- 
ator and the archives follows. 


Representations by Creators 


The representation or organization of knowledge has been 
a concern for creators of that knowledge as well as archi- 
vists and librarians since the Middle Ages. Rosalind 
McKittrick identifies a functional arrangement of manu- 
scripts and codices in Carolingian monasteries.'7 Peter 
Burke argues that larger cultural ideas about the order of 
the universe were reified in the organization of libraries 
during the Renaissance.'® McKittrick’s and Burke’s find- 
ings support Eviatar Zerubavel’s contention that catego- 
rization is not an individual cognitive process but rather 
the result of a complex dynamic of cultural and social 
forces. At the same time, the categorization process seeks 
to divide and isolate by “drawing fine lines” among mean- 
ing and representations “as if they were discrete, totally 
detached from their surroundings.” 19 

Representational systems are manifestations of both a 
culture as well as the infrastructure to support that cul- 
ture. These representations structure later descriptive 
processes by creating acceptable boundaries of thought 
and discourse around the practice of archival represen- 
tation. At the same time, successful representational 
schemes must support a degree of ambiguity. As Geoffrey 
Bowker and Susan Leigh Star note, categorizations also 
need to allow for change, permeability, and different lev- 
els of adherence by separate entities in the culture.*° 
These variables of culture, identity (variously bringing 
together and pulling apart), and adaptability to change 
are seen in the representations of creators that follow. 

Colin Mackenzie served as a cartographer and sur- 
veyor for the East India Company in colonial India in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. During the 
course of his thirty-eight-year career in India, he amassed 
a collection of historical records and artifacts through the 
employ of other British officials as well as native Indian 
assistants. Mackenzie’s collection of accounts, records, 
and artifacts is as much a reflection of his own culture as 
it is a history of the Indian subcontinent he sought to doc- 


ument. Mackenzie’s “arrangement of the collection” was 
passive, although even this affected the records. 


The collection of information meant the appropriation 
of knowledge in more than just a revenue-related sense. 
When local documents were collected, authority and 
authorship were transferred from local to colonial con- 
texts. The different voices, agencies, and modes of au- 
thorization that were implicated in the production of the 
archive got lost once they inhabited the archive.?" 


Later organizers of the collection, and there have been 
several, have further obscured the culture and identity, 
authority and authorship. Transfer of coherence of the 
records from the local to the colonial and later to a 
more historical context resulted in a loss of meaning for 
the original local creators of the records. Ironically, while 
the records have been reorganized for repurposing, 
historians have been trying to reconstruct their original 
context since Mackenzie’s time. 

Yet representations can also reflect recoveries of iden- 
tity. After Vatican II, all religious orders were ordered to 
revise their constitutions and rules. This process required 
that religious communities examine their “charism,” or 
the original spirit or vision of the group. As a result, 
communities rushed to the archives for information, 
often finding their records in chaos.?? This connection is 
explicitly stated in the policies and procedures manual 
for the Salem Heights Archives. 


Importance: Archives have become particularly impor- 
tant in the post—Vatican II period of history as a source 
for the process of renewal, enabling Sisters to keep in 
touch with their roots—historically and spiritually—and 
ensuring renewal and adaptation within the context of 
the spirit and history of the Congregation.*3 


In order to recover their roots, order was needed in 
the archives. Although presented as following prove- 
nance, a common schema promoted by early instructors 
of religious archives workshops is more accurately iden- 
tified as functional in nature. Furthermore, these func- 
tions supported the redrafting of religious constitutions 
and rules. While there are local adaptations in the names 
of the divisions, the overall structure of the schema mir- 
rors the Dewey decimal system and features nine “record 
groups” classifications: (1) Founder(s) and Foundation, 
(2) Chapters, (3) General Superiors, (4) Administration, 
(5) Treasury/Finance, (6) Provinces, (7) Houses/Mis- 
sions/Parishes, (8) Formation/Spirituality, and (9) Publi- 
cations. This is one example of the assertion by James M. 
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O’Toole that religious archives are different in that exter- 
nal, nonarchival beliefs influence the archives.*4+ I would 
go further than O’Toole, who noted that religious ar- 
chives are different because they are based on denomina- 
tional identities. In the case of women religious, the ar- 
chives both helped form or reform a particular religious 
identity and were then, in turn, reformed by that new 
identity. One might theorize also that the development 
and implementation of this schema, which is pervasive in 
the archives of religious communities, formed a way for 
religious communities to be in the archival world (avow- 
ing to adhere to provenance) but not quite be of that 
world (developing a peculiar definition of provenance). 
Creators evolve representational systems for more 
mundane reasons also. The Henry Ford Office records 
and the Edsel Ford Office records from the Ford Motor 
Company Archives, 1914-52 (now housed at The Henry 
Ford in Dearborn, Michigan) have been organized in sev- 
eral ways over the years. Initially (ca. 1914-21), in the in- 
house system, every folder reflected a personal or corpo- 
rate name or a subject heading. In 1919, general folders 
labeled A, B, C, and so on began to appear. These files 
contain both subjects and personal and corporate names. 
This early system was apparently derived from Winthrop 
Sears (of the Sears library cataloging fame). From July 
1921 through 1929, the Library Bureau automatic index 
system was imposed on the files. This was a numerical 
filing system based on the names of individual correspon- 
dents and companies. This was expanded in July 1923, 
as a result of an expanding amount of incoming mail, by 
adding more precise subdivisions of personal and corpo- 
rate names. As the Ford Motor Company records be- 
came more complex, yet another expansion of the system 
occurred in January 1927. Documents were alphabetized 
according to person or company, although the exact part 
of the name of a company used for filing is often incon- 
sistent. In this latter system, each alphabetized item is as- 
signed a code: the first part of the code comes from the 
first letter of the last name of an individual or the first let- 
ter of the principal word of the company; the second part 
of the code comes from the first letter of the first name of 
the individual or the first letter of the secondary word of 
the company name. In 1930 the filing system again 
changed to the Amberg Numerical System. This again 
created a more complex yet detailed approach to the or- 
ganization of office records. The Amberg system had 
greater depth than the Library Bureau system. For ex- 
ample, in the Library Bureau system the letter A had five 
subdivisions, while in the Amberg the letter A had forty- 
three. In the Amberg system, the names of the correspon- 


dent, company, or subject were alphabetized using the 
initial letters, assigned a code number, and filed in the 
folder of the same number. Thus, relatively unskilled 
clerks were able to identify the correct files and work 
swiftly. To foster greater efficiency, the Amberg Com- 
pany even sold either prelabeled folders or adhesive la- 
bels for file folders. With all its detail, though, even the 
Amberg system was abandoned in 1950 for another in- 
house system based primarily on the names of correspon- 
dents and businesses with limited subject access.?5 

In studies of creators of records (historians and office 
workers respectively), Barbara Kwansik and Tom Mal- 
one have examined the representations and categoriza- 
tions of these individuals.?° The articles by Kwansik and 
Malone demonstrate that functionality as well as contex- 
tuality (such as an approaching deadline) and spatial ori- 
entation (the function of reminding) are key factors in 
personal representational models of records manage- 
ment. Translating these into archives, where functional- 
ity may not be readily apparent and the context is long 
alienated from records, can pose an impossible obstacle 
to both identifying and maintaining provenance and re- 
presenting an original order. 

To a certain extent, original order assumes an underly- 
ing, coherent filing system. Translating the models of 
original order, identified by Malone and Kwansik, into 
the archives where temporality does not lend itself to or- 
ganizations is difficult. Any transfer into boxes automat- 
ically includes a loss of context and provides a substantial 
obstacle to maintaining provenance and re(presenting) an 
original order. 

As Brothman has noted, when records cross the 
boundary from office to archives, complexities are muted 
and an idealized version of original order is often 
adopted. At times, archivists impose socially constructed 
schemas on records to provide intellectual coherence.?7 
Whether these schemas are the record groups cited by 
Brothman, subject based, functional, or temporal ap- 
proaches, they often reflect an imposed information orga- 
nization that would be alien to the creators and is in no 
way organic to the originator. With that, let us change 
our perspective and examine some of these representa- 
tions by archivists. 


Representations of Archivists 
Within the broad dictum of archival principles and prac- 


tices, there appears to be substantial variation in the or- 
ganizational and classification schemes. Furthermore, the 
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social, cultural, political, and economic factors influencing 
the development of these schemes are very diverse. Recent 
efforts to define and design more collective represen- 
tational schemes, such as MARC and EAD in the United 
States, have tried to both establish minimal standards and 
accommodate some differences. Geoffrey Bowker and 
Susan Leigh Star refer to this process as convergence. Con- 
vergence is the double process by which information ar- 
tifacts and social worlds are fitted to each other and 
come together.2® Understanding this convergence, both 
in terms of overall archival organizational schemes and 
in terms of the information artifacts (e.g., MARC rec- 
ords and EAD finding aids) represented within these 
schemata, is essential for the creation of surrogates that 
have meaning in other social systems and transcend time 
and space.*? Mediating between original artifacts and ar- 
chival representations can be difficult, particularly over 
time. 

In the United States, the theory and practice of repre- 
sentation focused initially on what were considered his- 
torical manuscripts. Historical manuscripts covered both 
personal papers and organizational records since the or- 
ganizational records under consideration had been alien- 
ated from their originating body. One early attempt to 
standardize the representation was by J. C. Fitzpatrick at 
the Library of Congress. His Notes on the Care, Cata- 
loging, Calendaring and Arranging of Manuscripts was 
first published in 1913. By the third edition in 1928, he 
had developed representational guidelines and assump- 
tions. One implicit assumption is that rearrangement is 
usually necessary to counter not only the “derangement” 
of documents but also the repurposing (or changing 
functionality) of records as they move from administra- 
tive to historical use. 


Official papers under the control of the archivist come to 
him usually with an arrangement and indexing born of 
administrative necessity, and in no wise competent to an- 
swer the needs of the historical investigator. Useless and 
faulty as such an arrangement may be for students of his- 
tory and economics, it is well to allow it to stand until 
such time as the rearrangement scheme has been thor- 
oughly worked out.3° 


A tension in Fitzpatrick’s treatise is the inability to 
reconcile the representation of the broader arrangement 
scheme with the very detailed description of items. Fitz- 
patrick argues for the use of an itemized listing (calen- 
dar) or card catalog to describe the contents, whereas the 
overall arrangement that is seen by the researcher as he 


or she peers into the box is meant to explicate context 
and establish the relationships among the materials. 
However, it appears that the necessities of arrangement 
and future location of the papers were paramount. 

The impetus for expediency in the creation of early 
representational systems can be illustrated through the 
manuscript collections in the Houghton Library at Har- 
vard. Collections are categorized by “shelf marks” pri- 
marily according to language or country, but also by sub- 
ject, collectors, or library department. This classification 
scheme is further elaborated for convenience: 


Manuscripts are classed as MS, generally a manuscript 
that stands independently on the shelf as a codex; fMS, a 
MS taller than 12 inches; pfMS, an oversized MS; or 
bMS, boxed manuscripts generally loose papers in fold- 
ers. For example, bMS AM 1704 (945) no. 6 is a letter 
from James Walker to John Gorham Palfrey, the sixth 
chronologically of twenty grouped as the 945‘ item or 
group in American boxed manuscripts 1704" American 
manuscript or collection of manuscripts to have been 
catalogued in this series [italics original].3" 


Also of note here is the construction of the shelf 
marks. While these serve the researcher by creating 
unique, identifiable call numbers to use when requesting 
a collection, they also contain essential information for 
the archivist to use in managing and locating the collec- 
tion. In one case the categorization has persisted long 
after the original reason for the designation has ended: 


Earlier in this century it was the practice of Harvard’s 
manuscript cataloguers to reserve the shelf numbers MS 
800.1 etc., for small collections kept in manuscript boxes 
of a certain size. Many of these “800” numbers still sur- 
vive, although the reason for them disappeared when the 
collection was rehoused in boxes of uniform size.3? 


Archival codes are ubiquitous. In addition to the man- 
uscript numbers at Harvard, there are several other des- 
ignations that serve as location devices as well as provide 
collection management information. Accession numbers 
record the yearly growth of an entire archives or manu- 
script collection. Storage numbers connote incompletely 
processed collections. Call numbers reflect an attempt to 
incorporate the materials in a larger library classification 
scheme. And finally, some collections are simply called 
by their names.33 

As demonstrated in the preceding, archival represen- 
tational systems do evolve. When, if, and how that 
evolution is presented has always created a problem for 
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archivists. The maintenance of older inventories can also 
be seen as a form of archival pentimento, the (re)discov- 
ery of a representation underlying a newer one. Archival 
accountability and the ability to reverse the archivist’s 
judgment and arrangement are perhaps behind Fitz- 
patrick’s directive to maintain older representational 
tools. 


The official indexes and finding-list catalogues of such 
collections should always be preserved no matter how 
useless they may seem after the rearrangement of the pa- 
pers. If these indexes are bulky and space consuming, 
they may be condensed by a group classification or out- 
line record, for archival consultation, before being sent 
to the storage basement. It is the part of wisdom to leave 
their destruction to the next generation.3+ 


While Fitzpatrick urges the archivist to keep copies of 
older representational tools for his or her own consulta- 
tion, some archives openly provide these to researchers. 
The finding aid to the Roy Dikeman Chapin Papers at 
the Bentley Historical Library on the University of 
Michigan campus is a typical example of an evolutionary 
finding aid. There is no pentimento here. Multiple narra- 
tives are allowed to coexist, although their order gives 
some preference over others. Roy Dikeman Chapin was 
president of the Hudson Motor Car Company and 
briefly served as U.S. secretary of commerce, 1932-33. 
His papers arrived at the Bentley in several accessions. 
The earliest and largest acquisition occurred in 1940. 
Throughout the past sixty years, the Chapin papers have 
been represented by a variety of representational tools: 
two version of cards in the card catalog, two versions of 
the finding aid, and three versions of MARC records. 

The earliest finding aid for the Roy Dikeman Chapin 
Papers is a twenty-seven-page document that begins with 
a half-page narrative description of the contents. The re- 
mainder of the finding aid is an inventory/calendar of se- 
lected letters, reports, and so forth. The selection criteria 
used to select these items is not stated. The selections are 
eclectic, and not all of the documents from any subject 
are fully identified. The descriptions of items are fairly 
terse, although the archivist did tarry long enough to 
judge a few as “interesting.” The narrative itself also sug- 
gests the most fruitful research topics in the collection.35 

This initial finding aid appears to be the source of the 
first set of catalog cards. On these catalog cards, the se- 
lection of materials on the finding aid was further pared 
down, and individual cards were typed with summary in- 
formation for each item, organized by correspondent. 


These cards, though, also contain other information, 
largely coded. The catalog cards contain the location in- 
formation and the donor number(s). I say coded because 
although the call numbers are placed in the location on 
the card associated with call numbers, their format is 
unique. The other codes refer to donor numbers, which 
were not indicated on the first finding aid. 

The current finding aid follows a modern form with 
which most archivists will be familiar. It is six pages, half 
of which contain contextual, authority, and descriptive 
data. The finding aid provides more detailed acquisitions 
information. Also, it provides a higher-order contextual- 
ization or summary of the materials, identifying and de- 
scribing the overarching series schema. The remaining 
three pages provide brief descriptions on the box level not- 
ing the series and then the chronological period contained 
in each box. Neither finding aid has a specific authorial at- 
tribution, although the later finding aid notes that the col- 
lection was processed by the “Michigan Historical Collec- 
tions staff.” Other changes in the finding aid demonstrate 
dynamism in the collection: the inclusive dates have been 
changed and, accordingly, the physical extent or amount 
has increased.3° 

This modern finding aid is also the basis for other 
current representations of the collection: an EAD find- 
ing aid and MARC records in two separate biblio- 
graphic networks—the Online Computer Library Cen- 
ter (OCLC) and the Research Libraries Information 
Network (RLIN). The MARC records are similar, con- 
taining identical content, but the order of information 
elements varies. Ironically, one of the salient features of 
the scope note, the higher-level summarization of the pa- 
pers into series, is missing from the networked biblio- 
graphic descriptions. The collection summary focuses 
on genre terms and the identities of correspondents. 
Contextual information is also absent: the detailed biog- 
raphy in the finding aid is replaced by a two-line synop- 
sis of Chapin’s crowning achievements. This creation of 
MARC records has also led to the re-creation of the new 
catalog cards. The original catalog cards were photo- 
copied and inserted in the back of the finding aid. The 
new cards, though, lack the distinctiveness of the old 
cards. While correspondents are listed individually, each 
card is the same, with only the subject or correspon- 
dent’s name changed at the top of the card. 

The EAD finding aid also mirrors the paper or analog 
one but makes some small, but significant, modifica- 
tions.37 The series identification is partially separated 
from the scope and contents note, and this note begins 
with a global summary for the first time followed by the 
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series descriptions. The series descriptions are repeated 
within the actual contents list. Copyright information is 
also included in this representation. 

The guides to the Chapin collection do form a coher- 
ent whole. Each contributes some piece toward a better 
understanding of the Chapin papers. But, the representa- 
tions also present different perspectives. Taken together 
one has the feeling of viewing something through differ- 
ent lenses: some providing broad aerial views, others 
small slices of information. What do researchers make of 
all this information about the Roy Dikeman Chapin col- 
lection? Do researchers appreciate the technologies and 
processes that resulted in those new cards in the catalog, 
the finding aid at the front of the binder, or the online 
EAD finding aid? Do they know they are looking at over 
half a century of archival technology, waiting there for 
them to discover/recover? Are all the representations 
valuable? Do they realize the representations refer to the 
same, albeit evolving, artifact? 

Another form of archival pentimento asserts itself 
when collections are rearranged in an attempt to re-pres- 
ent the creator’s original order. One example of this is the 
Alexander Winchell Papers at the Bentley Historical Li- 
brary. Winchell, a professor of geology and paleontology 
at the University of Michigan and later chancellor of 
Syracuse University, meticulously arranged his records 
into 284 volumes that were numbered. The meticulous- 
ness with which he arranged and categorized things is 
apparent today in a volume documenting his library.3° 
Winchell’s order of his records, though, has long since 
vanished. An archivist originally reorganized the 
Winchell papers in the 1930s using size more than con- 
tent or original order as a guide.3? In 1940, abstracts of 
selected letters were completed.4° In 1992, the collection 
was reorganized, and most of the original order was re- 
stored. Still, the collection is organized as much by form 
or material or genre as it is by Winchell’s order. Ironi- 
cally, or perhaps in a continued attempt to assert itself, 
many volumes continue to bear Winchell’s numerical 
identification. Additionally, the 1992 finding aid features 
a concordance between the current box numbers and the 
1930s imposed volume and folder numbers. As a result, 
the collection is encoded in both by the creator and then 
recoded or decoded by successive archivists.4! 

Rearrangement and representation by the archivist 
may also be a technological imperative. Archbishop of 
Cincinnati John B. Purcell’s letters were apparently 
stored in an antique pigeon-holed case and arranged al- 
phabetically. The name of the correspondent and the 
date were clearly marked on the back of each letter.#? In 


the process of archivalization this original order was rep- 
resented to fit into the standard, sterile, technology of the 
archives—the document box. While representing the rec- 
ords in archival boxes is of course an administrative 
necessity and archivists eschew becoming curators of 
technology museums (either of past or future digital 
technological systems), this is a reminder of how archi- 
vists can alter representational systems and at the same 
time maintain the original order (in this case alphabeti- 
cal). Representational and record-keeping systems are 
fragile and extend beyond order and organization and 
into the context of the creator, the creator’s culture, and 
the technologies that bind them together. 


Representational Systems 


Representational artifacts (such as finding aids, invento- 
ries, and index cards) form larger representational 
schemata that are implemented in archives using a vari- 
ety of technologies or tools. In the evolution of these 
technologies, archivists have moved through a number of 
different genres in attempting to discover (recover) the 
most appropriate representational systems for archival 
and manuscript collections. Archivists have employed 
card catalogs, calendars, shelf lists, finding aids, sub- 
genres of finding aids encoded in Hypertext Markup 
Language (HTML) and Standardized General Markup 
Language (SGML)/extensible Markup Language (XML)/ 
EAD, and finally derivatives of finding aids: MARC 
records to manage and to provide access to collections. 
Each of these represents a different technology and a dif- 
ferent philosophical approach to privileging informa- 
tion, emphasizing information, and the level of granular- 
ity of the information. Steven L. Hensen discusses these 
forms and their inherent differences.43 In spite of all of 
these genres of access tools, over the past twenty years 
the finding aid has emerged as the “canonical form” of 
archival representation in the United States. I explore 
two genres that have become increasingly interrelated: 
card catalogs and finding aids (and briefly touch on their 
associated subgenres and manifestations). These two 
genres of archival representational tools are both dis- 
cussed because of their interconnections and, in some 
historical cases, dependency upon one another.44 


Card Catalogs 


Nicholson Baker laments the demise of card catalogs in 
libraries.45 The aura of and intense feelings about these 
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card catalogs appear to have permeated the culture. In 
1990, artist David Bunn took possession of the two mil- 
lion cards in the Los Angeles Central Library’s catalog. 
Last year, Bunn used the catalog cards to create installa- 
tions of poems formed by juxtaposing the cards in differ- 
ent ways. In the words of one reviewer: 


He has paid loving attention to them ever since, embrac- 
ing their physicality, age, and obsolescence. He spins 
poems from the titles running across the tops of the 
cards, honors the catalog’s systemic order and succinct 
formality, and credits the catalog with personality, his- 
tory, ideology, and even an unconscious.*° 


Richard J. Cox, Jane Greenberg, and Cynthia Porter, 
however, provide a broader perspective and examine card 
catalogs as an essential part of library history, particularly 
the history of the applications of technology in libraries.47 
Unlike libraries, many card catalogs in archival and man- 
uscript repositories are still in use, although some have 
been totally replaced by and subsumed by cards gener- 
ated through new technologies, as in the case of the 
Chapin papers. Studies are needed to examine the nature 
of card catalogs for manuscript repositories and archives 
and the social systems in which they were created. 

The continuing relevance of using card catalogs in ar- 
chives is apparent throughout the Houghton Library’s 
handlist. Researchers are constantly directed to various 
card catalogs as a first step in gaining access to collec- 
tions. For example, a note concerning the James Family 
Papers indicates that “all available aids must be used: 
catalogue cards, pink slips, and both new and old in- 
dexes.”48 Yet even this card catalog has changed over the 
years. As with most manuscript catalogs, cards originally 
represented individual items. Beginning in 1984, collec- 
tion-level descriptions began to be prepared for large col- 
lections. At the same time, the practice of not assigning 
subject headings persisted. Cards were made for all cor- 
respondents and addressees as well as for selected genres 
of records (e.g., diaries). Interestingly these practices ap- 
pear to have continued into the online public access cat- 
alog (OPAC) and its successor the integrated library sys- 
tem (ILS). 

Richard C. Berner examined the relationship between 
card catalogs and finding aids in an attempt to identify 
archives with integrated descriptive systems. In a 1971 
survey, he found little integration, only four out of forty- 
four respondents consciously used the card catalogs as 
an entry point (index) into the finding aids—although an 
additional sixteen respondents noted that the card cata- 


log could be used that way. In conclusion, Berner notes 
“that function [an integrated index to the finding aids] of 
the catalog, however, seemed to have been discovered 
rather than preconceived.” Apparently archivists’ lack 
interest in reflecting on their representational artifacts 
and systems is not new.49 


Finding Aids 


Finding aids are the canonical form for current archival 
access for researchers. At the same time, they act as col- 
lection management tools for archivists.5° They have 
achieved the status of a canonical form because they are 
the basis for other representations, such as MARC 
records and other various forms of networked informa- 
tion exchange (online finding aids).5' In other words, 
finding aids are representations of archival records and 
papers that are in turn used as a basis for the creation of 
other, second-order representations. It is significant to 
note that even in the digital environment (such as in 
EAD), archivists treat the finding aid as a document 
genre rather than as a set of discrete data elements. One 
consequence of this focus on the finding aid as document 
genre has been the slow development of uniquely digital 
representations for archival representations. The concen- 
tration on finding aid as document rather than as one of 
many potential representations of discrete data elements 
has also led to problems of reusing archival data across 
the archival continuum and problems in the development 
of true collection management systems for archives.5* 

In the United States, finding aids have evolved 
throughout the twentieth century. In the past twenty 
years, the pace of this evolution has quickened. In this 
evolution, the information elements within finding aids 
that facilitate access (historical or biographical informa- 
tion, scope and contents notes, series descriptions, subject 
analysis) as well as those that support collection manage- 
ment (accession information, processing attribution, call 
numbers) have emerged and are now somewhat standard- 
ized. Still, the creation of finding aids, and with it the 
promise or potential of access, is inherently a political act. 
In order to better understand the underlying social sys- 
tems behind finding aids, four aspects are explored: cre- 
ation, construction, components, and consequences. 


Creation of Finding Aids 

There are several aspects of creation that appear to be 
most salient. The first is authorship and with it author- 
ity. The second is that just as the finding aid as a genre is 
evolving, individual finding aids themselves evolve, and 
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this can be traced through their fluid authorship. Finding 
aids are dynamic documents. A third point is the rela- 
tionship between creation and access. 

The relationship between authorship and authority of 
finding aids is critical for both archivists and researchers. 
Many finding aids lack overt attribution. However, this 
cannot be taken to be an indication that they lack au- 
thority. Since they act as both collection management 
and access tools, finding aids embody several different 
types of authority. For archivists, the finding aid contains 
authority control data. For example, the biographical or 
organizational history note is the authoritative source for 
quick summary information on institutional entities and 
individuals. For researchers, the presence and placement 
of the finding aid in the archives is an implicit sign of au- 
thority. Additionally, for researchers, the finding aid is 
the most (although not necessarily a good) authoritative 
source of knowledge about a collection. Are finding aids 
worthy of this vesting of authority? Exactly what is the 
nature of this authority? 

The most immediate source of this authority is the au- 
thor. Authorial influence and attribution of finding aids 
deserve greater attention. Richard J. Cox, among others, 
has argued that appraisal decisions should be attrib- 
uted.53 His arguments also apply to finding aids. Attribu- 
tion and perhaps even the addition of the authors’ biog- 
raphies is essential contextual information for researchers 
in evaluating the authority and perspective of the finding 
aid. The dynamism of finding aids (and the underlying 
collections that they represent) can also be traced through 
the authors. For example, the Rensis Likert finding aid 
at the Bentley Historical Library indicates its authors over 
time: “Thomas Powers, 1975; Avra Michelson, 1982; 
Brian Williams, 1990; and Mike Brostoff, May 1995.”54 
In this case, the authors should not be viewed as a group 
of disparate individuals simply adding descriptions of 
materials to an existing finding aid but as an intellectual 
tradition. 

The distributed networked environment has resulted 
in distributed authorship. Now two separate archivists 
can claim authorship: one for the original analog repre- 
sentation of the finding aid and another for the second- 
order representation, the EAD finding aid. Interestingly, 
the second-order author may be more visible. In the case 
of the Trotsky Collection at the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution and Peace at Stanford University, the 
finding aid notes that the collection was generically 
“Processed by: Hoover Institution Staff” but “Encoded 
by: Hernan Cortés.”55 Encoding finding aids is not al- 
ways a routine matter. Information is moved around, as- 


sumptions are made about administrative as well as de- 
scriptive information, and other liberties are taken with 
the original text and structure of the finding aid.5¢ 

Another confounding element concerning the creation 
of finding aids is that although archivists like to think 
that they are the sole creators of finding aids, they are 
not. For example, the Trotsky Collection, compiled by 
the Socialist Workers Party and now housed at the 
Hoover Institution, contains a guide to the letters by 
Leon Trotsky in the Exile Papers section of the Leon 
Trotsky papers at Harvard University.57 Interestingly, 
there is more information concerning this correspon- 
dence available through the Hoover Institution than 
through Harvard University. A number of alternative in- 
dexes to records in the Vatican Archives have also been 
published. Some of these have met with the blessing of 
the archives staff, while others have not.58 What drives 
the creation of these competing metanarratives or finding 
aids? Is it a desire for more detailed information? Is it the 
desire to liberate information? 


Construction of Finding Aids 
Finding aids did not always look the way they do today. 
Thirty years ago, now familiar information, such as scope 
and contents notes and biographical and historical data, 
was absent. Finding aids were extended inventory lists 
that detailed folders, and often items. The representa- 
tional goal was the explication of the arrangement. Cur- 
rently, entirely different information elements are empha- 
sized. Proportionally, biographical and historical sketches 
and contents notes can take up more space than the folder 
listing. This addition of the historical and biographical 
notes signals the emerging emphasis on representing con- 
text. Both the access and the collection management data 
now represented in finding aids support this change. Like- 
wise, the inclusion of scope and contents notes and series 
descriptions demonstrates two trends. One trend is the 
rise of more global or collection-level synthesis of collec- 
tion contents. The second trend is characterized by the de- 
creasing granularity of the contents descriptions. Instead 
of item-by-item lists, the contents are represented by an 
inventory of boxes or folders, with a genre designation 
and broad dates of materials in the folder. One could 
argue that the granularity and specificity have moved 
from the contents list to the front matter (e.g., biography, 
donor information, and restrictions), where one may find 
details of the provenance of the records. 

The origins of the trend toward more front matter 
and less granularity are unknown. I posit several inter- 
connected hypothesis. First, the trend reflects a closer 
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adherence to provenance and with this the requirement 
of understanding that the evidential context of the rec- 
ords is essential for establishing authority of the source. 
This may be the result of the increased professionali- 
zation of the archival community in terms of identifying 
a theoretical base and more organized educational op- 
portunities. Second, archivists have had the realization 
that to manage a greater volume of records, item-level 
description was no longer feasible. Finally, the historical 
trend of examining the “underclass,” or those not often 
individually documented in records, may have also 
played a role in more collection-level rather than individ- 
ual descriptions and more functional and provenancial 
representations of records. 


Components of Finding Aids 

The dynamism of finding aids is also visible in their com- 
ponents. Users can see changes in understanding of the 
collections, new interpretations of the records, and new 
information on papers emerging out of the finding aids. A 
few examples from the Bentley Historical Library include 
everything from a reevaluation of provenance to the ad- 
dition of both physical details and information about the 
records to an existing finding aid. For instance, the Ud- 
vandrerarkivet, Aalborg, Denmark, became the Aalborg 
universitetscenter, Danske Udvandrerarkiv. In the Russell 
Barnes finding aid, a death date was added, the volume 
increased, and a second accession required the addition of 
a “+Mrs.” to the donors’ area. These later accessions are 
literally penned or written in within the existing contents 
listing of the finding aid and appear to be “interleaved” 
with the earlier like materials. The William Lawrence 
Clements Papers contains penciled-in notes that there are 
“Photographs in Box 3,” and at the end of the collection 
an additional pointer leads to further papers of Clements 
in the Clements Library. The Paul Lincoln Adams Collec- 
tion originally noted that the collection was restricted. 
This has been crossed out, and a note “Restrictions lifted 
on 11-26-90” is penned below. In one case, a space for 
the final date of the papers to be donated has purpose- 
fully been left blank for the John D. Stevens Papers. Thus, 
the archivist anticipated changes and almost expected to 
amend the finding aid. While these examples may seem 
inelegant in our age of word processing and obsessive for- 
matting, enabling the researcher to view these changes is 
important. Having version control of finding aids helps 
archivists to visualize the growing understanding of their 
collections and to see the convergences among and within 
collections. As we move more aggressively into the digital 
domain, examining means of making this evolution trans- 


parent is important. Otherwise, these notes will be simply 
overwritten when changes are made and the evolution of 
the records and their surrogates will be obliterated. 


Consequences of Finding Aids 

As noted in this essay, finding aids are the basis for sec- 
ond-order representations of archival collections: MARC 
records and HTML- and SGML/EAD-encoded finding 
aids. The development of EAD and its relationship to 
finding aids is the most critical event in the evolution of 
finding aids to date. There are two related aspects of this 
convergence between the technology of the finding aid 
and the technologies of networked information exchange 
that I find disturbing. First, I fear that the evolution of 
finding aids will slow as the costs are weighed of chang- 
ing the networked archival information. Second, finding 
aids have now become technologically bound (or per- 
haps technologically unleashed?), but their form relies on 
an older, and some would argue obsolete, analog docu- 
ment genre. This inhibits creative use of networked in- 
formation and the emergence of new digital representa- 
tional forms for the representation of primary sources. In 
the second case it is not only evolution that is impeded 
but innovations in access and in the structuring of archi- 
val work. If the encoding process is seen as an add-on at 
the end of the descriptive process it will not lead to reen- 
visioning archival representation in light of new tech- 
nologies. Third, the implementation of initiatives such as 
EAD and MARC entails the adoption of standards and 
best practices. While standards can promote increased 
consistency and create platforms for increased infor- 
mation exchange and easier retrieval, there are down- 
sides to these initiatives. Formalized standards are very 
difficult to change, and as these standards become in- 
grained in the education of new generations of archivists, 
it will become increasingly difficult for archivists to envi- 
sion new ways of practice. 


The information that gets stored is at best what can be 
stored using the currently available technology: the ency- 
clopedia came to mirror the affordances of its technolog- 
ical base. In this process, people naturalize the histori- 
cally contingent structuring of information; they often 
begin to see it as inevitable.5? 


Finding aids also represent the convergence of collec- 
tions management and access systems. The increasing 
number of components that support managerial func- 
tions in the finding aid over time indicates that, on some 
level, archivists are thinking about collections manage- 
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ment when creating finding aids. The breaking out of an 
“administrative information” section in EAD finding 
aids supports this claim. Archival access tools have al- 
ways won out over collections management tools, and as 
a result, archivists have tried to recover managerial func- 
tions within these access tools. The fit has not been good, 
and the structures created for access are not always hos- 
pitable to administrative functions. But until a technol- 
ogy that represents collections management information 
is created, descriptive representational systems will serve 
these two (sometimes contradictory) purposes. 


Conclusions 


The structuring of representation practices by creators, 
archivists, and systems enables or inhibits the meanings 
of representations as they cross boundaries of space (cre- 
ator to archives), time, and use. In terms of creators, rep- 
resentational artifacts contain a substantial amount of 
information concerning the institutional, professional, 
and cultural structures in which they were created. When 
they are taken out of their original milieu, however, con- 
text is lost. Transferring or translating context into the 
archival realm is also problematic because archivists 
embed records into additional macrostructures (perhaps 
more precisely identified as the information architec- 
tures) of overarching classification schemes as well as 
into the microstructures of card catalogs and finding 
aids. In turn, the maintenance and creation of these 
structures form the basis of ongoing routines, interac- 
tions, behaviors, and knowledge that comprise archival 
organizational memory and practice. The archival repre- 
sentations, then, demonstrate not only the evolving phys- 
ical collections and intellectual understandings of col- 
lections but also changing perspectives on collection 
arrangement, description, and management. Each suc- 
cessive representation and representational system builds 
on its predecessors, recovering what was judged valuable 
in a given temporal and cultural context, incorporating 
or discarding what was deemed essential or not, respec- 
tively. More recent representational systems have been 
built around digital technologies, such as MARC and 
EAD. These have hastened the process of stabilizing the 
forms and standardizing the data elements in archival ac- 
cess tools. The great benefit of these technologies has 
been the exchange of archival information among other 
archives as well as researchers. Yet, the full costs and be- 
nefits of the structural effects of these evolutionary devel- 
opments are not yet known. 


Archival representation processes are neither objective 
nor transparent. As such, archivists need to be more con- 
scious of the activities that structure the creation of rep- 
resentations, their social construction, as well as their ap- 
propriate uses. Archival representations speak not only 
about the collections for which they act as surrogates but 
also about archival practice and archivists. The Egyptian 
invocation at the beginning of this essay, which one archi- 
vist deemed appropriate to include in a finding aid, may 
have been as much a reflection on the archival content 
being described as on a particular representation being 
constructed. Because of their ubiquity, it is these represen- 
tations that may be the most enduring evidence of the ar- 
chivist and by these “writings cause him to be remem- 
bered in the mouth of the reciter.” 
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Archives and Social Memory 
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he diverse essays included in this section take up 
complicated questions about the role of archives in 
conditioning social memory and creating certain kinds of 
cultural understandings. The complex relationship be- 
tween social memories and elements of social culture is 
itself a growing area of concern in the fields of history, 
literature, anthropology, and social psychology. Not sur- 
prisingly, the relationship between archives and social 
memory provoked lively discussion among scholars in all 
of these fields at our interdisciplinary seminar. At its 
core, the question involves a set of issues that bear di- 
rectly on understandings of what is a record, what is 
record keeping, and ultimately what is an archive. 
Consider perhaps the most basic issue here: the signi- 
ficance of written records themselves. To what extent 
does the value of these records, as they are acquired, pre- 
served, and administered by archival institutions, rest on 
cultural assumptions and conditions? To what extent, in 
other words, does archiving reflect particular social 
structures and cultural conventions that assign meaning 
to knowledge itself and the ways it is accessed? In his 
essay “The Historical a Priori and the Archive,” Michel 
Foucault has famously argued that even the positivist im- 
plications of language give a particular kind of authen- 
ticity to archived documents. From this perspective, the 
written word itself is coveted as a direct link to past re- 
ality, whether it is “discovered” by the scholar in some 
archive folder or viewed like the U.S. Declaration of In- 
dependence and Constitution in hermetically sealed dis- 
play cases. Yet as Foucault also maintains, the kind of 
authenticity embedded in written documents not only re- 
flects particular (and most would say, very sensible) cul- 
tural conventions but also tends to obscure the possibil- 
ity—Foucault would say likelihood—that the documents 
were created and retained in most “unscientific” ways. 
Can we therefore agree that in either case, the “written- 
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ness” of most archival documents affects what is and can 
be remembered, and how?! 

The notion that archives may play a critical role in the 
formation of social or collective memories is neither fa- 
miliar to many archivists nor well understood by many 
historians. As a construct, memory is much broader than 
history. This is not simply because archivists decide 
through the processes of appraisal “what is remembered 
and what is forgotten, who in society is visible and who 
remains invisible,” as Canadian archivist Terry Cook 
suggests in his essay in this volume, but also because the 
notion that social memories can be shaped so directly un- 
dermines established notions of historical “truth”: the 
cultural assumptions about what counts as knowledge. 
As we will see in part IV of this volume, these assump- 
tions, or archival “truth claims,” as Ann Stoler calls 
them, have had a particularly strong effect on colonial 
archives of various sorts but concern all archives in every 
social or cultural context. For example, one point raised 
early in the seminar was that the archival profession it- 
self in North America and Western Europe has had a sig- 
nificant investment in maintaining the notion that archi- 
val documentation embodies particular kinds of truth: 
ones that can be referenced and hence “verified,” ones 
that are at least partly, in other words, created by the real 
and symbolic capital of archival institutions themselves.” 
At stake here are not only the epistemological issues dis- 
cussed in part II but also the ways in which the monu- 
mentality of many state and national archival buildings 
registers cultural assumptions of their meaning. The im- 
pressive classical colonnade of the U.S. National Ar- 
chives links what is housed there to the foundations of 
Western learning. The imposing marble facade of the So- 
viet Party Archives once bespoke the power of an ideol- 
ogy and a state system whose authority was not to be 
questioned. This is not to suggest that the documents in 
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either place are necessarily fabricated or otherwise 
“false” (although they certainly could be) but instead to 
argue that they reflect broad cultural assumptions about 
where one needs to go to find the “truth” of the past and 
how it should be presented. 

Scholars will not ordinarily complain to archivists 
about having only some fraction of the documents they 
need to tell their stories when they think the materials 
have not survived; they also usually accept restrictions 
based on generally recognized principles of national se- 
curity or individual privacy. Yet social and cultural con- 
ventions clearly compromise claims to access the past as 
it “really was.” As we know, archivists routinely exercise 
great power over what documents are preserved. Cook 
argues that when the “true past” is understood as con- 
tingent on the archivist, the objectivity game is exposed 
as fundamentally flawed. Whether or not this has created 
the “willful blindness” about how social memories are 
constructed that Cook thinks affects both historians and 
archivists, there can be little doubt that modern memory 
is, to some significant degree, archivally dependent and 
formed. To what degree, however? 

Pierre Nora thinks modern memory is “above all, ar- 
chival,” as Cook indicates.3 Similar assumptions underlay 
the admirable Canadian effort to create “total archives,” 
as Laura Millar describes. The “total archive” was con- 
ceived as bearing responsibility not only for government 
records of recognized historical value but also “for the 
collection of historical material of all kinds and from any 
source which can help in a significant way to reveal the 
truth about every aspect of Canadian life.”4 Here, social 
memory was seen as a essential element of national iden- 
tity, whose multiethnic or multicultural elements must 
therefore be reflected in archival collections. Former 
International Council on Archives president and national 
archivist of Canada Jean-Pierre Wallot has called archives 
“houses of memory” whose keys access a continuously 
rerooting past.’ Even if one accepts these premises, the 
question remains of what should and should not be in- 
cluded in the archived “totality.” The physical bulk, the 
weight of processing, the enormity of cataloging, even 
the uncertain line between “artifact” and “ephemera” 
make the “total archive” concept, however noble, diffi- 
cult to really conceive, let alone implement. 

David Lowenthal clearly dislikes the idea of “total ar- 
chives.” He dismisses what Cook, Verne Harris, and other 
archival theorists called at the seminar (and elsewhere) 
this postmodern approach to the archives/social memory 
question. Lowenthal calls it a distortion of the archives’ 
“canonical” role. By invoking the notion of “canon,” 


Lowenthal distinguishes what he regards as essential to 
collective memory and national identity from what he re- 
gards as the substantively uncertain elements of heritage. 
He wants a more formal collective remembering based 
on a historical science devoted, at least in principle, to 
commonly acceptable truths. He argued at the seminar 
that the result of current changes in archival holdings, 
access, and repute is, among other consequences, the at- 
trition of historical awareness. He argues that while 
some observers may laud today’s flood especially of elec- 
tronic data as heterogeneous and multivocal (as well as 
accessible, reproducible, and disposable), “these benefits, 
if such they be, come at a heavy cost: the loss of an en- 
during social framework grounded in an abundance of 
shared cultural references.” 

Readers skeptical of this view will want to pay close 
attention to Patrick Wright’s, Joan van Albada’s, and 
Alessandro Portelli’s essays in this section. While selecting 
and placing artifacts and documents in glass cases is a de- 
liberate effort to frame social memory, a more powerful 
process can also take place in quite different and even 
random ways, as Wright shows in his lively discussion of 
Britain’s “traditional” red telephone booths. The “petri- 
fied spirit of the welfare state itself” hiding “against 
rough weather” in the “old red box” clearly evoked a 
spirit, a set of cultural values, and even the mentality of 
public good and public service that even the most compe- 
tent historians might have difficulty teasing from archival 
documents. 

Are memories formed in this way less legitimate— 
which is to say, less historically accurate—than those cul- 
tivated by archives? The president of the International 
Council on Archives, van Albada, also regards the archive 
as a cultural phenomenon that goes beyond textual asso- 
ciations inherent in fundamental archival terminology. 
He emphasizes, however, archival terminology and the 
ways its different meanings and purposes are themselves 
culturally bound. Van Albada argues that archivists must 
reach beyond the accepted definitions, which form 
boundaries that are inherently Western and confining. He 
calls for a broadening of definitions of archival terminol- 
ogy to encompass archival needs of nonscript societies. 
Millar, too, worries that huge quantities of historically 
valuable materials, especially those of groups such as 
Canada’s indigenous First Nations, will be excluded from 
social memory and historical understanding because of 
text-based archival terminology and definitions. 

Wright and Millar also point implicitly to another im- 
portant issue in the links among archives, memory, and 
popular culture: the fact that memories are and should 
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be contested media in which historical pasts are both 
made and remade in constant interaction with all sorts of 
new facts and stimulations. Documents and artifacts 
may give meaning to memories, framing them in histori- 
cal contexts and giving them narrative form, but it is im- 
portant to think about how memories shaped in this way 
relate to lived experience and what sort of arguments are 
being brought to bear to tame the chaos of remembered 
experience into the order of historical understanding. 
One might argue, in other words, that archives do and 
should serve a socially healthy purpose precisely in stim- 
ulating rather than flattening this contestation, since con- 
test itself is a vital element of any search for truth. Here 
in slightly different form is another argument not only 
for the centrality of archives in the formation of memory 
but also for the importance to this effort of what Millar 
describes as “multivocality.” 

Not surprisingly, multivocality is one of the qualities 
of oral archives that so intrigue Portelli, a distinguished 
Italian scholar. Like others at the seminar, Portelli takes 
a broad view of the “memory problem,” recognizing its 
connections to sources outside the traditional purview of 
archives. While this can be seen as reinforcing the need 
for specialized repositories like the Holocaust Museum 
in Washington, D.C., or the German-Jewish archives in 
Berlin and New York Frank Mecklenburg discusses else- 
where in this volume, it also points to the need to recog- 
nize the centrality of the nontraditional in archival acqui- 
sition more generally as well as in accessing and 
examining social memory. 

Portelli is therefore also concerned with absences in 
traditional archives and the ways they affect a society’s 
capacity to remember. For him, what is most important 
about the tape recorder is that it gives voice to those 
whom archives tend to silence. It thus disrupts the cate- 
gories and hierarchies that engender silence. In this way, 
oral historians not only access the meaning of certain 
kinds of memory, facilitating in the process the forma- 
tion of both individual and social identities, but also con- 
tribute with their sources to the creation of documents. 
Rather than demean oral testimony as a form of docu- 
mentation, however, as one sometimes hears in argu- 
ments against including oral materials in traditional ar- 
chives, direct interactions with a source give historians at 
least the opportunity to probe for clarity even in mem- 
ory’s most murky waters. Indeed, the obvious method- 
ological traps in oral history tend to make its practition- 
ers far more alert to the problems of their work than is 
often the case with traditional archival historians. 

Such self-consciousness is in particularly short supply, 


moreover, when it comes to the memory of famous his- 
torical actors. Here the reliance on specially archived 
materials often induces researchers to reflect particular 
kinds of social myths and hence to give social memories 
particular kinds of cultural meaning. The final essays in 
this section, by Robert Adler, William Joyce, and Judith 
Endelman, take up these issues as they relate to U.S. 
presidential libraries and especially to the memory of 
John F Kennedy. Joyce explores the work of the Assassi- 
nation Records Review Board; Adler details the contro- 
versy between the Kennedy Library and a private collec- 
tor of Kennedy memorabilia; and Endelman, a principal 
curator at The Henry Ford, looks closely at the social 
and cultural meaning of the Kennedy limousine. 

What is particularly interesting in Joyce’s discussion of 
the Assassination Records Review Board in this regard 
is that the board was established on the political assump- 
tion that the release of restricted documents would finally 
end the controversy about the Kennedy assassination. Yet 
the tens of thousands of released pages did not—indeed, 
could not—make the record “complete.” Many agencies 
continued to withhold materials, including the President’s 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, whose existence the 
review board discovered only late in its work, and the 
Kennedy Presidential Library, which refused access to 
the presumably important papers of the president’s 
brother, Robert F. Kennedy, including those from his 
tenure as attorney general. The board itself proved less 
open to scrutiny, however justified the reason, by sealing 
the records of its closed meetings until 2017. Not surpris- 
ingly, the board concluded its work without finding any 
documentation that would definitively answer the ques- 
tions that constituted its original charge, giving rise in 
some minds not to the reasonable assumption that there 
were none but to the counternotion that had brought the 
board into being: that the truth about the assassination re- 
mained concealed in the records. 

Adler, a prominent Washington attorney, based his 
essay on his work with a private collector of Kennedy 
memorabilia. Adler describes an extensive pattern of ma- 
neuvering by the Kennedy Presidential Library to control 
his client’s use of Kennedy artifacts. Adler argues that the 
pattern of concealment resulted as much or more from the 
Kennedy family’s desire to create and preserve a particu- 
lar way of remembering the president and his brother as 
from a desire to conceal particular kinds of information. 
The fascinating story Adler describes of the presidential li- 
brary’s challenges to materials held in private hands seems 
to have had little to do with the actual historical value of 
documents and artifacts the collector possessed, which the 
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library had ignored for years, but instead to have em- 
anated from the collector’s desire to do with them what he 
wished. Controlling JFK’s mementos and records was a 
way of controlling what uses could be made of “his” past, 
how the former president was and could be remembered. 

This is not a problem unique to the American presi- 
dential library system. As Paule René-Bazin shows in 
part IV, major figures in the French political establish- 
ment have also shown a reluctance to submit records to 
the control of the archives. These complex issues of con- 
trol of the papers of public officials are not just a matter 
of politics—though politics are important—but also a 
matter of shaping memory and defining legacy. In her 
essay on the Kennedy car and the Lincoln chair, Endel- 
man asks whether “all objects tell the truth” and are 
therefore “essential to the study of history.” Her sensible 
answer, which she shares with Gaynor Kavanagh, ° is that 
material objects, along with some kinds of documents, 
“trigger” emotions and memories—that is, culture- 
bound forms of accessing familiar stories about the 
past—whether or not they are grounded in “true” histo- 
ries of the subject. 

The variety of approaches taken by seminar partici- 


pants to the roles archives may play in evoking or other- 
wise conditioning social memories are well reflected in 
the essays that follow. They are certain to stimulate fur- 
ther discussion. 
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ppraisal occurs primarily today on the records of 

yesterday to create a past for tomorrow. What kind 
of past should the future have? This essay represents in 
part a narrative about archival appraisal, that function 
that selects for long-term preservation as society’s mem- 
ory roughly 1-5 percent of the total documentation of 
major institutions and considerably less from private cit- 
izens. In keeping with the internationalism of these sem- 
inars, which featured voices from many countries, this 
essay is perhaps more a postmodern story from Canada 
than an exposition of appraisal strategy and criteria or a 
detailed critique of various other narratives (schools of 
thought?) about appraisal. 

Appraisal imposes a heavy social responsibility on ar- 
chivists. As they appraise records, they are doing nothing 
less than shaping the future of our documentary heritage. 
They are determining what the future will know about 
its past, which is often our present. As a profession, we 
archivists need to realize continually the gravity of this 
task. We are literally creating archives. We are deciding 
what is remembered and what is forgotten, who in soci- 
ety is visible and who remains invisible, who has a voice 
and who does not. In this act of creation, we must re- 
main extraordinarily sensitive to the political and philo- 
sophical nature of documents individually, of archives 
collectively, of archival functions, of archivists’ personal 
biases, and especially of archival appraisal. That process 
defines the creators, functions, and activities to be in- 
cluded in archives by selecting which documents become 
archives and thus enjoy all subsequent archival processes 
(description, conservation, exhibition, reference, and so 
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on) and, just as starkly and with finality, which docu- 
ments are destroyed, excluded from archives, forgotten 
from memory. 

Appraisal is thus central to the archival endeavor—in- 
deed, it is the only archival endeavor, a continuing activ- 
ity without end, the heart of archives. And it is controver- 
sial. Pioneering archivists and some writers still believe 
that appraisal is unarchival, wrenching records from their 
original context of creation. For the majority of archi- 
vists, who recognize the necessity of selecting some part 
from an unmanageable whole, differences abound on the 
principles or concepts (or theories) that should animate 
appraisal or that define the “value” or “significance” or 
“importance” of records—all terms used in archival leg- 
islation and by archivists, usually without definition or 
reflection. “What makes the good?” the Greeks long ago 
asked. What makes something have value, be worth pre- 
serving and remembering? Not surprisingly, without clear 
first principles, the resulting strategies and methodologies 
have achieved no consensus. 

Both parts of this essay’s title, “Remembering the Fu- 
ture: Appraisal of Records and the Role of Archives in 
Constructing Social Memory,” might alarm, even 
frighten, many archivists and indeed historians and other 
users of archives. Both halves are contrary to archival or- 
thodoxy. Both clash with the stereotype of the archivist’s 
widely accepted role in society. Archivists remember the 
past, not the future. They deal with history, not current 
or future events. They do not construct social memory— 
that is the role of historians and other users of the ar- 
chive who, through their works, create the stories and 
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narratives, the myths and memories, that underpin our 
collective identities. Archivists are rather a kind of invis- 
ible bridge, or honest broker, between creators and users 
of records. Archivists are guardians of the past, not its 
interpreters. Archivists are in the preservation business, 
not the memory one. 

Indeed, until the 1980s, archivists, at least in Canada, 
often described themselves—proudly—as “the hand- 
maidens of historians.” In retrospect, that phrase is as- 
tonishing for its servility and its gender connotations. 
Until recently, women remained largely invisible in social 
and historical memory, relegated as the silent and usually 
unrecognized supporters of male accomplishment; so 
too, archivists have remained invisible in the construc- 
tion of social memory, their role also poorly articulated 
and rarely appreciated. I might go further and say that 
just as patriarchy required women to be the subservient, 
invisible handmaidens to male power, historians and 
other users of archives require archivists to be neutral, 
invisible, silent handmaidens of historical research." I 
will return to this point later in the essay. 

My message is simple. Archivist are active agents in 
constructing social and historical memory. In so doing, 
they have an obligation to remember or consider the 
needs and expectations of the future as much as to con- 
serve or remember the past. Furthermore, in so doing, ar- 
chivists must reflect society’s “values” rather than those 
of prominent sponsors or traditional users and must 
leave a transparent account of the reasons why keep/ 
destroy decisions were made. And historians and other 
users of archives need to engage in this archival process 
rather than deny it, as has heretofore largely been the 
case. 

My approach here (and to appraisal) is consciously 
postmodern. My colleague at the University of Mani- 
toba, Tom Nesmith, has written that especially for those 
of us inheriting the British empirical tradition, 


one of the key things that Western philosophy has sought 
to marginalize or “efface” is the “sign” or means of com- 
munication. . . . [T]his indicates a desire for “pure pres- 
ence without representation” or a clear understanding 
of reality without much consideration of the effects of 
communication processes on what we know. . . . This 
effacement of the sign has made archives a “ghost” or 
all but invisible in the knowledge creation process, and 
thus society.” 


Along this same line, Patrick Geary, a historian of me- 
dieval European memory and a previous participant in 
these seminars, labels as “Phantoms of Remembrance” 


those scribes and clerics who helped to shape the medieval 
record through their little-noticed archival activities, en- 
suring thereby “memory and oblivion” for the events and 
figures of their times.3 Concerning such translucent 
“shosts” of archives, Jacques Derrida counsels that we 
must recognize and learn how to live “with the ghost .. . 
how to talk with him, with her, how to let them speak or 
how to give them back speech.” To make the invisible vis- 
ible once more, to make the inarticulate articulate, “we 
must speak,” Derrida says, “to the ghost.”4 So, especially 
in archival appraisal, we take a journey with these archi- 
val memory phantoms. 


Let me expand a little (in I hope a not irrelevant aside) 
my assertion that archivists remain shadowy ghosts to 
most historians and other users. Scholars are just lately 
beginning to see that notions of the objective or “invis- 
ible” archive were reinforced by nineteenth-century his- 
torians undertaking what they assumed (hoped?) was 
objective, scientific history in the von Rankean mode. By 
definition, that required in turn a neutral, impartial, ob- 
jective, “natural” archives. Yet this blindness toward the 
ghosts of archives (or their invisibility) continues well 
past the often-shared origins of the two professions in 
the 1800s. 

In the past decade or so, a tremendous outpouring of 
historical writing has concerned memory, how societies 
chose to commemorate the past, the institutions and 
symbols that individuals and groups create to reinforce 
their identity, power, and status in the present. These 
works range from analyses of historic sites to war memo- 
rials, from plaques and markers to public commemora- 
tions and holidays, from theater, music, and films to 
cemeteries, antiques, preserved ruins, even Disneylands 
and similar pieces of organized nostalgia and heritage 
tourism. And with rare exceptions, these authors all have 
one thing in common: they are silent about the role of ar- 
chives as memory institutions or the function of archives 
and archiving in society—despite the fact that national, 
state, and local archives were being created and then 
defined and shaped at the same time as many of the in- 
stitutions and movements and celebrations about which 
such historians write. (The shining exception to this rule 
are the medievalists, including Michael Clanchy, Patrick 
Geary, and Jacques Le Goff.) We have a growing shelf of 
books by historians that analyze the founding, evolution, 
and animating values of nineteenth- and twentieth-cen- 
tury museums, art galleries, and libraries, even zoos—all 
institutions engaged in and reflecting the social construc- 
tions of cultural memory. Yet as of the turn of this cen- 
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tury, no books did the same for archives. Invisible ghosts 
indeed. In the wake of Derrida’s landmark volume (pub- 
lished in English in 1996), this has finally begun to 
change—as these Sawyer Seminars witness—at the level 
of journal literature and conference papers. Why? 

There is more to this invisibility, this ghostly archive, 
surely, than mere oversight or historians’ kindly trust 
that archivists go about their business in a responsible 
way. My former National Archives colleague, Brien 
Brothman, asserts that historians are collectively—if 
maybe subconsciously—afraid to venture into this area. 
This exclusion of archives from historians’ conscious- 
ness—archives as process and as institution and as 
records—is, Brothman believes, “a peculiar form of dis- 
ciplinary repression or blindness.” 

Symptomatic of this blindness is historians’ relegation 
of discussion of archival sources to the margins—to in- 
troductions, prefaces, postscripts, or footnotes or end- 
notes—rather than the integration of them into the text, 
as is the convention in almost every other social science 
discipline. Brothman wonders if this may in fact be a 
“blindness of insight,” an unconscious recognition by 
historians that “the distancing, the spacing, between ar- 
chives and history” is essential to the “empowering” tra- 
ditional discourses of both professions. Without this dis- 
tance, he continues, “the differentiation between the 
archival object (the record or document, the artefact) 
and the historical object (the book, the article, knowl- 
edge [of the past]) begins to break down; archives and 
history begin to transgress each other, pollute each 
other.” He notes that Canadian historian Susan Mann 
has mused, in reviewing A. S Byatt’s Possession, that 
“the traditional distinctions between fact and fiction, lit- 
erature and history had become ‘decidedly blurred.’” She 
might have added, between archives and history and 
myth and reality. This blurring frightens both professions 
as they have traditionally been defined—history working 
on the edges of archives, archives working on the edges 
of history, each threatened, if moving too closely to- 
gether, in Brothman’s phrase, by canceling “out the pu- 
rity of each other’s intentions, each other’s object[ivity].” 
That assumes the traditional view for both professions 
that objectivity is possible.’ 

Brothman’s insights seem to be borne out inadvertently 
by the major scholar on that question, Peter Novick. In 
his influential book, That Noble Dream: The “Objectiv- 
ity Question” and the American Historical Profession, 
Novick manages, over 629 pages of text, not to mention 
the role or impact of archives or of the archival choosing 
and subsequent (re)arrangement and description of histo- 


rians’ source material as having any influence whatsoever 
on the question of objectivity. Perhaps if for historians 
the archive needs to be natural, objective, neutral, invis- 
ible, in terms of its holdings, then the whole question of 
how the stuff actually gets in the archive must surely be 
beyond the pale. A leading Canadian historian, Joy Parr, 
graphically illustrates this point. In a reflective essay in the 
Canadian Historical Review, she cautions historians that 
historical interpretation begins not when they write their 
texts but long before, when they open boxes in archival 
reading rooms.’ In those archival boxes, historians choose 
to read only certain files, to scan only certain images or 
posters or maps, to focus only on certain authors or 
groups or regions, to take notes regarding or to photo- 
copy only certain documents. Historians then impose on 
these chosen, privileged documents a further limitation of 
a particular narrative and interpretative framework. Ac- 
tually, the picture is considerably more stark than Parr 
paints. The major act of historical interpretation occurs 
not when historians open boxes but when archivists fill 
the boxes, by implication destroying the 98 percent of 
records that do not make it into those or any other archi- 
val boxes. This is the great silence between archivists and 
historians. It is called archival appraisal. 


In terms of archives and the future—the “remembering 
the future” part of my title—let me cite the well-known 
words of Canadian National Archivist Sir Arthur 
Doughty, who said in 1924, in a phrase that appears on 
posters and mugs found in many Canadian archivists’ 
offices as well as on the base of the only statue ever 
raised officially in Ottawa to honor a civil servant, “Of 
all national assets, archives are the most precious. They 
are the gift of one generation to another, and the extent 
of our care of them marks the extent of our civiliza- 
tion.”® I focus less on Doughty’s archival “assets”—the 
actual records that form the foundation of American or 
Canadian studies in a multitude of disciplines—than on 
Doughty’s notion of “care” and his concept of archives 
as a “gift” to the future. What do archivists do to 
records—how do they “care” for them, and, perhaps 
most importantly, how do they choose which archives to 
place under such “care”? How do they fill Parr’s boxes 
that historians encounter in the reading rooms of a 
nation’s archives? What knowledge and skills are re- 
quired to do this? What is the collective nature of this 
“sift” of memory communicated across generations 
with various technologies? How does the present choose 
the past by which the future will “know itself”? And in 
so doing, has Canada developed approaches that are 
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distinctive and perhaps informative to those who prac- 
tice archiving elsewhere? 

Another Canadian national archivist and past presi- 
dent of the International Council of Archives, Jean-Pierre 
Wallot, has set the inspiring goal for archivists of “build- 
ing a living memory for the history of our present.” The 
resulting “houses of memory,” in his words, will contain 
the “keys to the collective memory” that the world’s cit- 
izens can use to open doors to the personal and societal 
well-being that comes from experiencing continuity with 
the past, from a sense of roots, of belonging, of forming 
various identities.? In the rootlessness of the wired global 
community, in the mobility that undermines extended 
families and oral traditions, where the speed of life 
makes yesterday recede quickly into the distant past and 
tomorrow approaches with so much uncertainty, French 
historian Pierre Nora responds by asserting that “mod- 
ern memory is, above all, archival. It relies entirely on 
the materiality of the trace, the immediacy of the record- 
ing, the visibility of the image.” 1° 

Here there are clear resonances with Marshall 
McLuhan’s and especially Harold Innis’s pioneering 
Canadian work on the history and theory of communica- 
tions technology from the late 1940s to the late 1960s— 
long before the postmodern revolution arrived in the En- 
glish-speaking world. In a long series of historical works, 
Innis demonstrated the importance of recording media 
and the technologies of communication in forming and 
maintaining empires, all of them based on monopolies of 
knowledge, that allowed for the exercise of power over 
space and time. All such media have built-in biases in 
their communication, Innis asserted, leading to his fa- 
mous student Marshall McLuhan’s aphorism that the 
“medium is the message.”'! Archives are the material 
traces of just such media, the concrete fragments that 
form our memories, the way we conquer time across gen- 
erations, as Doughty said, the way our society legitimizes 
and memorializes itself, the way we influence the future 
by shaping the past. What then, in Innis’s phrase, are the 
“biases” of archives as a collective communication 
medium between the past and the future? 

To address if not definitively answer these questions, I 
will explore the Canadian archival voice, especially in ap- 
praisal, and its broader ramifications for international 
archiving, but I first will discuss archivists’ traditional 
thinking about archives—probably the views held by most 
users of archives if they were to think consciously about 
the institutions in which they do their research. I will then 
look at radically new formulations about archives—what 
might be called the “postmodern archive”—and suggest 


why Canada has taken a lead in its articulation, especially 
in appraisal. I will then briefly conclude by suggesting that 
Canadian distinctiveness in this area has global signifi- 
cance in our new century of networked communications, 
where the realization of McLuhan’s “global village” 
threatens to homogenize all distinctiveness into a univer- 
sal blandness. 


Traditional archival theory and professional practice was 
first articulated in nineteenth-century Europe, after cen- 
turies of informal development, and then was exported 
around the world, including to the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa." This develop- 
ment paralleled the emergence of history as a university- 
based discipline and profession. Most of the early pro- 
fessional archivists were trained as historians at such 
universities. 

Just as much of the early professional history focused 
on the political, legal, and economic character of the na- 
tion-state, so too were the first articulations of archival 
principles strongly biased in favor of the state. Almost all 
the classic tomes about archival methodology were writ- 
ten by staff members of national archives. Not surpris- 
ingly, most focused on government, public, or corporate 
records and their orderly transfer to archival repositories 
to preserve their original order and classification, and 
most relegated private and personal archives to the pur- 
view of libraries and librarians. Indeed, to this day, ar- 
chives in Europe generally look after only the official rec- 
ords of their sponsoring governments, while national or 
regional or university libraries take custody of personal 
manuscripts. That tradition remains strong in most other 
English-speaking countries, although not in Canada. 

Moreover, these early archival writers lived in an era 
of document scarcity, where their experience was based 
on dealing with limited numbers of medieval documents 
susceptible to careful diplomatic analysis of each page or 
with records found in well-organized departmental reg- 
istry systems of the emerging modern nation-state, exist- 
ing within stable, centralized administrations exhibiting 
classic Weberian hierarchical structures. Most com- 
pletely ignored the appraisal and selection of modern ar- 
chives as these terms are now understood; indeed, such 
activity by archivists was strongly discouraged as “unar- 
chival.” Clearly influenced by Darwinian thinking and 
metaphors, the pre-1930 archival pioneer thinkers as- 
serted that records coming to archives from state depart- 
ments were a kind of natural, organic residue left over 
from administrative processes. Archivists then kept this 
residue in pristine order in the archival building. Indeed, 
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archivists in Britain were called “keepers,” reflecting that 
earlier mind-set. 

State officials rather than archivists would therefore 
decide which records would survive by a process of nat- 
ural winnowing the wheat from the chaff according to 
administrative and political needs. The records them- 
selves were viewed as value-free vessels reflecting the acts 
and facts that caused them to be created. Archivists kept 
the records, in the words of one early theorist, “without 
prejudice or afterthought” and were thus viewed—in- 
deed, extolled—as impartial, neutral, objective custodi- 
ans. A pioneering writer with enormous influence even 
asserted that the archivist is “the most selfless devotee of 
Truth the modern world produces.” And notice it is 
Truth with a capital T.%3 

Such traditional approaches sanctioned archives’ and 
archivists’ already strong predilection, as state institu- 
tions and employees, to support mainstream culture and 
powerful records creators. Such approaches privilege the 
official narratives of the state over the documented stories 
of individuals and groups in society or, indeed, their inter- 
action with and influence on the state. The rules for evi- 
dence and authenticity so adopted favor the textual doc- 
uments from which such rules were derived at the 
expense of other media for experiencing the present and 
thus of viewing the past. The positivist and “scientific” 
values permeating such thinking prevented archivists then 
and since from adopting and then documenting multiple 
ways of seeing and knowing. Archivists seek or reimpose 
an original order rather than allowing for several orders 
or even disorders to exist among records and thus in their 
descriptions. Researchers are instead presented with a 
well-organized, rationalized, monolithic view of a record 
collection that may never have existed that way in opera- 
tional reality. And this traditional view seriously hobbles 
archivists trying to cope with the new technology of elec- 
tronic records, where archivists’ active intervention up 
front in the processes of record creation rather than pas- 
sive receipt of records long thereafter is the only hope that 
today’s computer-based history can be written tomorrow. 
Moreover, the volumes of modern paper records and the 
electronic record require the archivist to appraise records 
to choose the typically 1 or 2 percent that will be desig- 
nated as archival; this active construction of select frag- 
ments of the past into social memory is of course com- 
pletely at odds with the earlier notion of archivists as 
passive keepers of an entire body or residue of records 
handed over by their creator. An even greater absence of 
order or system is apparent in the record-keeping habits 
of private individuals and organizations. 


In addition to these alterations in recording technolo- 
gies, a marked change has occurred over recent decades 
in the reasons why archival institutions exist—or at least 
public and publicly funded archives (self-funded private 
business archives do not share fully in these develop- 
ments). A collective shift has taken place during the past 
century from a juridical-administrative justification for 
archives grounded in concepts of the state to a sociocul- 
tural justification for archives grounded in wider public 
policy and public use. Simply stated, it is no longer ac- 
ceptable to limit the definition of society’s memory solely 
to the documentary residue left over (or chosen) by pow- 
erful record creators, whether Richard Nixon or Oliver 
North, Soviet commissars or state police in apartheid 
South Africa, Canadian military officers in Somalia or 
doctors working with tainted blood products for Health 
Canada, Queensland politicians or Tokyo Olympic 
Games organizers. Public and historical accountability 
demands more of archives and of archivists.'4 

As a result, Canadian archivists working in publicly 
funded institutions have begun to think in terms of doc- 
umenting the process of governance, not just of govern- 
ments governing.'’ “Governance” includes cognizance 
of the dialogue and interaction of citizens and groups 
with the state, the impact of the state on society, and the 
functions or activities of society itself as much as the 
inner workings of government structures. The archivist 
in appraisal and all subsequent actions should focus, this 
argument goes, on the records of governance, not just on 
records of government, when dealing with institutional 
records. This perspective also better complements the 
work of archivists dealing with personal papers or pri- 
vate “manuscript” archives. I will return to this point. 

These various changes make archivists active media- 
tors in shaping the collective memory through archives. 
Because of the need to research and understand the na- 
ture of the functional and structural context in which 
records are created and in which the record-keeping and 
media-generating processes take place and because of the 
need to interpret records’ relative importance as the basis 
for modern archival appraisal and description as well as 
for making choices for preservation, exhibitions, and 
Web site construction, the traditional notion of the im- 
partial archivist is no longer acceptable—if it ever was. 
Archivists inevitably will inject their personal values into 
all such activities and thus will need to examine very 
consciously their choices in the archive-creating and 
memory-formation processes, and they will need to leave 
very clear records explaining their choices to posterity. 
The ghosts must become flesh and blood.'® 
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In this rethinking of the traditional state-centered and 
positivist framework for archives, and substituting a dis- 
tinctively postmodern alternative in the ways I have sug- 
gested, Canadian archivists have led the way internation- 
ally. I would estimate that at least 75 percent of the 
world’s English-language publications on the postmod- 
ern archive have been written by Canadians.'7 Perhaps it 
is fair to say that the fiercest opposition to the postmod- 
ern archive also comes from Canada. This is not surpris- 
ing because postmodern archivists have repeatedly chal- 
lenged five central principles of the traditional archival 
profession. 


1. Archivists are neutral, impartial custodians of “Truth,” 
managing records according to universal, value-free 
theories. 

2. Archives as documents and as institutions are disinter- 
ested by-products of actions and administrations. 

3. The origin or provenance of records must be found in 
or assigned to a single office rather than situated in the 
complex processes and multiple discourses of creation. 

4. The order and language imposed on records through 
archival arrangement and description are value-free 
re-creations of some prior reality. 

5. Archives are (or should be) the passively inherited, nat- 
ural or organic metanarrative of the state. 


Some of these generalizations about postmodern ar- 
chives are supported by a growing literature on the his- 
tory of archives as well as the wave of philosophical 
writing appearing in journals since the late 1990s—as 
noted earlier, since the publication of Derrida’s Archive 
Fever—all showing archives to be extremely problematic 
as loci for memory. Historians are at last discovering the 
historicity of the archive. Maybe more archivists will 
soon follow. The tone of this work is well set by histo- 
rian Jacques Le Goff, who notes that “the document is 
not objective, innocent raw material but expresses past 
society’s power over memory and over the future: the 
document is what remains.” What is true of each docu- 
ment is true of archives collectively. By no coincidence, 
the first archives were the royal ones of Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, China, and pre-Columbian America. The capital 
city in these and later civilizations becomes, in Le Goff’s 
words, “the center of a politics of memory” where “the 
king himself deploys, on the whole terrain over which 
he holds sway, a program of remembering of which he is 
the center.” First the creation and then the control of 
memory leads to the control of history and thus mythol- 
ogy and ultimately power. Feminist scholar Gerda Lerner 
also convincingly demonstrates that such power lay be- 


hind the first documents, the first archives, and the sub- 
sequent formation of societal memory and that it was re- 
morselessly and intentionally patriarchal: women were 
delegitimized by the archival process in the ancient 
world, a process that continued well into the twentieth 
century. During the first major event of the French Rev- 
olution, the storming of the Bastille and its rural counter- 
parts in 1789, the Parisian mob was not trying—moti- 
vated by ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity— 
primarily to free prisoners but rather was intent on de- 
stroying the king’s tax and feudal land records housed in 
the old fortress to eliminate evidence of outstanding pub- 
lic debt and servitude. Many other examples are now 
coming to light (more than a few in papers presented at 
the Sawyer Seminars) of archives collected—and later 
weeded, reconstructed, even destroyed—not to keep the 
best juridical evidence of legal and business transactions, 
as traditionally supposed in archival mythology, but to 
serve historical and sacral/symbolic purposes for those 
figures and events judged worthy of celebrating or me- 
morializing within the context of their time.'® But who is 
worthy? And who determines worthiness? According to 
what values? Historical research, in summary, suggests 
that there is nothing neutral, objective, or “natural” 
about the process of remembering and forgetting. 

Why have Canadian archivists taken this distinctive 
lead in reconceptualizing the archive? I think the in- 
fluence of McLuhan and Innis cannot be discounted; 
their concerns with nonprint media, communications 
technologies, and the biases they carried in shaping past 
civilizations as well as our own are insights that were 
consciously transported to the world of archives and 
how records and media shape the past. Hugh Taylor, a 
disciple of McLuhan and a leading Canadian archivist of 
the 1970s and 1980s, fundamentally influenced a whole 
generation of young archivists.'? I think too that the 
same generation of now senior archivists trained as his- 
torians that is doing this writing in Canada saw, through 
the study of the history of records, the central French 
and English dualism of Canada, and its multicultural and 
First Nations (or aboriginal) layers what the United 
Nations has declared to be the most ethnically diverse 
country in the world; thus, these archivists perceived 
early on the existence of different stories, mixed narra- 
tives about and multiple interpretations of similar past 
events and even the same past texts, that generated 
doubts about “Truth” and objectivity in recorded mem- 
ory. Not just history but the recording of it was filled 
with diversity and ambiguity. 

A second contributing factor, complementing the first 
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and in some ways its workplace manifestation, is the 
“total archive” approach. Canada alone of First World na- 
tions has developed at the national level the total archives 
approach, where almost all public archives in the coun- 
try—national, provincial, territorial, municipal, university, 
and regional—acquire as part of their mandate, within one 
archival institution, a total archive of roughly equal ex- 
tents of both public, government, or sponsoring institution 
records and related private-sector records and to take into 
their archives the total record in every recording medium 
(including film, television, paintings, and sound record- 
ings, which in many countries are divided among several 
other repositories). In effect, the separated European and 
American and Australian public archives and historical 
manuscript traditions are combined inside one institution. 
Although there are many reasons why total archives 
evolved in Canada since the nineteenth century, this inte- 
gration of the public and private reflects the same wider vi- 
sion of archives I’ve just mentioned, one sanctioned in and 
reflective of society at large, of the total historical human 
experience, rather than limited to a view of archivists 
solely as the custodians of official state records.?° If Cana- 
dian philosopher and novelist John Ralston Saul is right 
that during the 1840s Canada invented the first postmod- 
ern nation, respecting diversity, complexity, and a culture 
of minorities rather than a monolithic national myth, then 
perhaps it is only natural that Canada has also invented 
the postmodern archive.?! 


This Canadian approach to archives has manifestations 
in working reality beyond just the total archives orienta- 
tion; it is more than an academic exercise in theoretical 
or postmodern redefinition. And nowhere is this more 
evident than in new approaches to archival appraisal. 

In the early 1990s, the National Archives of Canada 
developed the concept, strategy, and practice of “macro- 
appraisal” to select the 1 or 2 percent of government 
records that have enduring value as archives from among 
all the documentation created in thousands of informa- 
tion systems in tens of thousands of offices. The National 
Archives did so within the total archives policy umbrella 
and postmodern cultural ethos. 

Macroappraisal finds sanction for archival “value” of 
determining what to keep and what to destroy not in the 
dictates of the state, as is traditional, or in following the 
latest trends of historical research, as has been more re- 
cent practice, but in trying to reflect society’s values 
through a functional analysis of the citizen’s interaction 
with the state. But macroappraisal is about more than 
just functional analysis, which is what some other coun- 


tries have mainly drawn from the Canadian model. 
Macroappraisal focuses on the functions of governance 
rather than the structures or activities of government per 
se, emphasizes the interactive functioning of citizen and 
group as much as that of the state, encompasses all 
media rather than privileging text, searches for multiple 
narratives and hot spots of contested discourse rather 
than accepting the party line, and deliberately seeks to 
give voice to the marginalized, to the “other,” to losers 
as well as winners, by looking anew at case files espe- 
cially and electronic data. Then, based on such research 
analysis, macroappraisal chooses the most succinct rec- 
ord in the best medium for documenting these phenom- 
ena. Macroappraisal is especially helpful—essential—for 
appraising electronic records. 

All societies (including the archivists residing in them) 
assign greater or lesser value to different dimensions of 
the three-way interplay of social structures, societal func- 
tions, and citizens and groups. This interplay is how so- 
ciety functions. And what is important is the process of 
interplaying rather than the three separate entities per se. 
And in turn, such value assignment to particular social- 
functional phenomena will determine, when this insight 
is transformed into an appraisal model, which related 
records are declared to be archival or which are not. 
Macroappraisal theory posits that archivists may deter- 
mine such societal values by specifying the generic func- 
tional attributes and points of special intersection, con- 
flict, or interplay among the creators of records (that is, 
structures, agencies, actors); sociohistorical trends and 
patterns (that is, revealed through functions, programs, 
activities); and clients, customers, citizens, or groups on 
whom both function and structure impinge and who in 
turn influence both, directly or indirectly, explicitly or 
implicitly. Macroappraisal theory explores the nature of 
these agents and acts and the interconnections or interre- 
lationships between them and assigns greater impor- 
tance, or “value,” to certain functional-structural factors 
than to others. This is why it is known as “functional ap- 
praisal.” Because the functional context of creation and 
contemporary use determines value, macroappraisal is a 
provenance-based approach. Because it looks first at 
functions rather than records, it has been called a “top- 
down” approach. The fact that appraisal has tradition- 
ally focused on the value of records has led this ap- 
proach, which focuses first on the value of functions, to 
be called “macroappraisal.” To get people thinking—or 
just to stir up trouble—I have often said of this approach 
to appraisal value determination that although archivists 
have traditionally appraised records for eventual use by 
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researchers, archivists should neither appraise records 
nor try to anticipate their use.?? 

Macroappraisal gives strategic priority to functions and 
work processes at the top, not to recorded products or 
records emerging at the bottom from those functions and 
processes. I hasten to add that “top-down” relates to a 
functional decomposition methodology, not to adminis- 
trative hierarchy or to an assumption that records at the 
top created by the elite inherently carry more value. Cor- 
porate and governmental practices have long used such 
functional strategic thinking (as opposed to theoretical 
concepts), and it is evident today in business system analy- 
sis and system design in the world of computers, in cur- 
rent interest in business process reengineering and govern- 
ment restructuring, as well as increasingly in records 
management file classification and indexing and financial 
and human resource planning and measurement systems. 
And so, I thought back in 1989, why not also consider its 
applicability in archival appraisal? Macroappraisal, then, 
represents a congruence of theory and strategy. 

The macroappraisal strategic approach has its greatest 
value precisely on this point. The reasoning behind the 
macroappraisal approach is simple enough to state. In- 
stitutions have certain formal or internally developed 
functions assigned or sanctioned by democratic societies; 
in this way, institutions are a filter for societal trends, ac- 
tivities, needs, and wishes, for the things and concepts 
that society values. For these assigned functions, the in- 
stitutions articulate various subfunctions and sub-sub- 
functions, which are allocated to different administrative 
structures or offices, each with a mandate to perform or 
implement such a function, part of a function, or perhaps 
parts of several functions. These offices in turn create var- 
ious programs and activities to meet their functional 
mandates, some continuing, some short term and tempo- 
rary, which in turn lead to specific actions and individual 
transactions between the functional office and the citizen, 
organization, or group in society. For the efficient opera- 
tion or delivery of these transactional interactions, infor- 
mation systems are built. Citizens, clients, groups, com- 
panies, and associations interact with these functions and 
structures, programs and activities, and, depending on 
the latitude and flexibility allowed for this interaction, in 
turn shape, challenge, and modify these programs to 
varying degrees. Of all these steps and processes, the 
record itself is the final evidence within those information 
systems of all these acts and transactions and of citizen/ 
societal interactions. This means that the contextual mi- 
lieu in which records are created—what I have called 
their conceptual rather than their physical provenance— 


is determined by all these factors: functions, subfunc- 
tions, sub-subfunctions, structures, programs, activities, 
actions, transactions, and client interactions as well as 
records-creating processes, systems, and technologies. By 
focusing archival research on analyzing—that is, “ap- 
praising”—the importance of manageable numbers of 
these functions, programs, and activities rather than on 
appraising billions of records or tens of thousands of sys- 
tems, series, and collections, the archivist can see the 
whole forest rather than just a few trees. Seeing the 
whole context ultimately means that poorer and dupli- 
cate records are more easily identified and eliminated 
and that the most succinct, precise, primary record in the 
best medium for a particular function is more readily 
targeted (or “appraised”) for archival preservation. In 
short, macroappraisal strategy shifts the initial and 
major focus of appraisal from the record to the func- 
tional context in which the record is created. 

Using such knowledge gained by an institutional func- 
tional analysis, the main appraisal questions for the ar- 
chivist are not what has been written (or drawn, pho- 
tographed, filmed, or automated), where it is, and what 
research value does it has. Rather, based on this kind of 
functional-structural decomposition or analysis, the key 
appraisal questions are (1) what functions and activities 
of the creator should be documented (rather than what 
documentation should be kept?) and (2) who, in articu- 
lating and implementing the key functions, programs, 
and transactions of the institution, would have had cause 
to create a document, what type of document would it 
be, and with whom would that corporate person cooper- 
ate or interact in either its creation or its later use? These 
questions beg a third—really the most important—ap- 
praisal question: which records creators or “functions” 
(rather than which records) have the most importance? 
Conversely, and just as important from the total archives 
perspective, which functions are poorly documented in 
institutional records and must be complemented or sup- 
plemented by private manuscripts, other archival media, 
oral history projects, and nonarchival documentation 
(publications, “gray literature,” buildings, inscriptions, 
monuments, museum and gallery artifacts, and so on), 
none of which are necessarily collected by archivists—or 
at least by institutional or corporate archivists. Only 
after these questions are answered can archivists target 
realistically the records or series of records likely to have 
greatest potential archival value. 

After the macroappraisal is completed and the series 
or classes or systems or collections of records are before 
archivists for appraisal, traditional appraisal criteria can 
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be applied where greater granularity is necessary or de- 
sirable. Such criteria are used to refine further the value 
of individual records or small groupings or series of 
records within the theoretical-strategic functional-struc- 
tural matrix. Political, technical, legal, and preservation 
issues are also considered at this point. Known research 
uses may also be considered—at this final stage only, not 
driving the process. If the strategy is called macroap- 
praisal, these record-related criteria constitute microap- 
praisal. Such microappraisal criteria involve assessing 
such factors as age; uniqueness; aesthetic, intrinsic, or 
symbolic value; time span; authenticity; completeness; 
extent; manipulability; fragility; duplication; monetary 
value; and usefulness. Such appraisal criteria are cer- 
tainly used now in the daily work of archivists and are 
well articulated in our literature; thus, no more need be 
said about them here. 

Macroappraisal in Canada occurs at three levels: first, 
between all the various institutions or records creators or 
functions falling under the collection jurisdiction, man- 
date, or acquisition policy of an archives; second, be- 
tween the various functional programs of a single insti- 
tution or records creator; and, finally, between the 
various functions and activities of a single program or 
function within that creator—all using various criteria 
for assessing the importance of functions to institutions’ 
mandates. For a macroappraisal strategy to work based 
on functional weighting, we found that a whole new re- 
lationship between the archives and government agencies 
was needed to implement what we termed a planned ap- 
proach to records disposition. This established that 
records disposition must proceed in a logical manner, 
that records-creating agencies must be ranked and then 
approached in priority order, that formal negotiated dis- 
position plans using project management methodology 
must be in place, and that each appraisal project must 
proceed comprehensively across a function, not in small 
administrative fragments, not medium by medium, not 
(at least at first) by looking at a few isolated examples of 
records in a few subregistries, and not (as is usual) in re- 
sponse to the latest space crisis in some part of the creat- 
ing department. We also asked some hard questions 
about basic past assumptions regarding assigning or ap- 
proving retention periods for nonarchival records and 
about focusing on passive records-destruction approvals 
rather than active archival targeting.?3 


Macroappraisal requires a firm commitment by the ar- 
chives to research by its archivists and transparency to 
the future concerning its decision making. Choosing the 


best records requires extensive research by archivists— 
several months’ worth for a large functional appraisal 
project. I will conclude by focusing on these two corol- 
laries of macroappraisal—research and transparency— 
since the complexity of research by archivists is some- 
times not well understood, thus making it easier to 
dismiss its importance when defining educational stan- 
dards or employment competencies and since, given the 
“blindnesses” referred to previously, more transparency 
and accountability is evidently required so that we can 
see what we are doing and so that others can see and 
hold us to account. More germane to this volume, get- 
ting inside such research (even if by generalizations 
rather than concrete examples) reveals the degree to 
which archivists subjectively construct the past through 
appraisal. 

To identify the small archival portion from the im- 
mense larger records universe, archivists undertake origi- 
nal research to discover the historical and contemporary 
functions and structures and key individuals that may be 
considered either representative of the whole or, con- 
versely, special or outstanding in some way. Within gov- 
ernments, corporations, or the larger society, these func- 
tions, structures, and individuals are always changing and 
evolving over time and space, and archivists need through 
their research to identify and evaluate these changing 
trends. Archivists do this research in advance of general 
published historical knowledge because to produce such 
knowledge, historians depend in part on archivists’ prior 
work. After appraisal and acquisition targets are devel- 
oped based on this research, additional research into the 
history of the targeted individuals, groups, associations, 
communities, and institutions is required to determine 
which records in the most appropriate medium will best 
document that individual or institution’s activities, in- 
cluding interaction with other individuals, groups, and 
institutions. Research into communication patterns and 
the nature and characteristics of recording media is re- 
quired, as is research into organizational culture and in- 
formation systems. New insights from organizational the- 
ory suggest that the functional-structural-transactional 
framework that underpins macroappraisal will need to be 
expanded to include new insights into how radically 
changing networked organizations work, including how 
formal memory products such as documents and records 
and filing and record-keeping systems interact with or 
exist sometimes entirely separate from informal but effec- 
tive organizational memory strategies and learning sys- 
tems and how these in turn are affected by different man- 
agerial styles, collaborative workplace discourses, and 
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social networks that increasingly are recognized as ani- 
mating organizational behavior. 

This complex array of contextual factors of both tra- 
ditional and new organizational theory will naturally in- 
fluence the nature of the records being created and thus 
become factors that the archivist must research carefully 
to determine the significance or value of the records of a 
particular organization or creator or function or activity 
or citizen interaction. 

The macroappraisal approach spends very little time 
researching and assessing historical themes or the latest 
trends in historiography and trying to match these to the 
kinds of records chosen (or appraised) as archival. That 
was the approach developed by archivists in the United 
States in the 1940s and copied pretty much worldwide 
when archivists perceived that the old Darwinian ap- 
proach of taking custody passively of natural residues 
designated by administrators was untenable in an age of 
bureaucratic expansion and voluminous paper records. 
This was a major step forward from the older passive ap- 
proach, attempting to perceive the trends and values im- 
portant to society, if through the filter of academic histo- 
rians, as the animating force in appraisal rather than 
leaving the selection of records to the processes and 
whims of their creator. But setting appraisal or memory 
values based on past, present, or anticipated historical 
research use patterns is fraught with conceptual and 
practical problems. This does not mean that macroap- 
praisal should not be pragmatic or should result in 
records chosen not being useful. It does mean that archi- 
val appraisal, for all its subjectivity, requires a defend- 
able intellectual framework rather than following the 
shifts of the academic marketplace “moved by the chang- 
ing winds of historiography.”*4 

As a second corollary of macroappraisal, in addition 
to this extensive research into the records’ context, these 
research results must be made transparent to the future. 
We archivists must remember the future. We must allow 
ourselves to be held accountable by revealing the re- 
search-based and personal suppositions on which keep/ 
destroy decisions have been made. We must agree that 
we will be wrong in some appraisal decisions, that pos- 
terity needs to know why we left them the memory 
legacy that we did. 

Perhaps our ghostly invisibility as archivists exists in 
part because our clients do not know what we do in 
terms of authorizing the widespread destruction of 
sources of possible use to them. Might archivists gener- 
ally have been very lucky, except for our colleagues at the 
U.S. National Archives and Records Administration, in 


escaping close public and legal scrutiny of our appraisal 
decisions? Might that be because the transparency and 
accountability for which our profession increasingly calls 
among record creators is not something that we practice 
very well ourselves—in terms, for example, of making 
very widely known our appraisal choices, the reasons for 
them, and the research documentation supporting those 
choices? Do we even have well-articulated reasons for 
those choices? Why do we think researchers, especially in 
this postmodern environment, are interested only in de- 
scriptions of the records already in our archives—our 
well-researched illuminations of the scope, content, and 
creator context of “our” records—but not in the reasons 
why we have those particular records and not others? 

For government and institutional records, I propose 
that we place negative entries in our record group inven- 
tories, providing researchers with a description of all the 
series and collections in all media that we did not ac- 
quire from a particular record creator alongside the 
ones we did acquire and the appraisal reasons why de- 
cisions were made both to acquire and to not acquire. I 
think we should link all our series in descriptive inven- 
tories to the extensive, research-based appraisal reports, 
recognizing that some long-standing open-ended series 
may be acquired over several decades based on different 
appraisal decisions or reasoning by different archivists. 
More stark yet, I propose that appraising archivists 
should be documented with a vita on file, complemented 
by biographical and autobiographical details of their 
values used in appraisal. For private-sector or thematic 
archives, I think we should provide the equivalent evi- 
dence of our choices—perhaps lists of all the possible in- 
dividuals, groups, and associations falling within the 
collecting mandate of our institution, as researched and 
considered by the archivists, contrasted with the much 
smaller list of those collections or fonds appraised as 
archival and acquired—and explanations of why those 
choices were made, using what criteria, based on what 
concepts of value or significance, employing what 
methodologies, by which archivists, reflecting what per- 
sonal and professional values. 

Because we do not generally make such information 
on our thought processes available, assuming that we 
even have articulated them to our own satisfaction, re- 
searchers see only a predefined universe—predefined by 
the archivist, among others. What they see is what they 
get. They do not see what we saw as archivists before the 
appraisal decisions were made to give them what they get. 
This perhaps explains why archives, unlike galleries and 
museums, have generally escaped the culture wars and 
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why our construction of societal memory via appraisal— 
and subsequent archival actions—so far remains unchal- 
lenged, even (as I suggested earlier) ignored. Is what we 
archivists do so unimportant? Or is it invisible, unknown, 
inarticulate? Do we shun the challenge of public scrutiny? 
And if so, why? The ghosts of archives apparently still 
haunt us. There needs, in short, to be a better integration 
of the archivist (the subject) with the records (the object) 
in memory narratives. 


Can this Canadian archival distinctiveness contribute in- 
ternationally in the twenty-first century? Is there a future 
for the postmodern archive? I believe the quick answer is 
yes, and on several levels. If there are benefits of the 
Canadian way of diversity, ambiguity, tolerance, and 
multiple identities in John Ralston Saul’s postmodern 
state, then the Canadian parallel way of remembering via 
macroappraisal, of approaching the creation and preser- 
vation of memory in archives, might well speak strongly 
to the world’s citizens concerned in this new century 
about the homogenizing and globalizing bias of the new 
media and record-creating technologies. Those desiring 
to construct archival memory based on celebrating differ- 
ence rather than monoliths, multiple rather than main- 
stream narratives, the personal and local as much as the 
corporate and official, may find in Canada’s distinctive 
approach to appraising archives some useful perspectives 
and tools for their task. 

Steven Lubar, a specialist in the culture of information 
technology for the Smithsonian National Museum of 
American History, reminds us that “we must think of ar- 
chives as active, not passive, as sites of power, not as 
recorders of power. Archives don’t simply record the 
work of culture; they do the work of culture.”*5 Words 
such as culture and power are not neutral, but then, nei- 
ther are Doughty’s descriptions of archives as “precious 
assets” or the greatest gift across generations of our “civ- 
ilization.” What kind of gift to “civilization” or “cul- 
ture” does this generation of archivists wish to make? 
How do archivists want the future to remember them as 
they construct a past for that future? The answers rest 
with how we conceive of, set strategies for, develop cri- 
teria concerning, implement in practice, and then docu- 
ment our decisions in archival appraisal. 


NOTES 
The heart of this essay was a paper presented at the Sawyer 


Seminars. Portions of the text have appeared elsewhere; other 
portions appear here for the first time. 


1. On the invisible or marginalized role of women in the 
historical enterprise and implicitly in the archival one, see Bon- 
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The Promise of CAIN 


In late 2001, the Canadian Council on Archives, a pub- 
licly funded agency that oversees archival development 
in Canada, launched the Canadian Archival Information 
Network (CAIN), an online network of Web sites and 
databases designed to bring together intellectually the 
spectrum of activity taking place in archival repositories 
across the country. The network aims to provide elec- 
tronic access to information about archives through 
searchable fonds-level archival descriptions, along with 
news and facts about archival programs. The developers 
of CAIN ultimately see the network as a tool for “com- 
munication, consultation, coordination, and coopera- 
tion” between archival stakeholders and the archival 
community. Its goal is to transform the archival land- 
scape for both researchers and archivists, to “tear down 
the walls of archives’ readings rooms and open every ar- 
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chives across Canada to all Canadians. 


The Origins of CAIN 


In Canada, the search for a coordinated electronic ar- 
chival network has emerged out of the country’s distinc- 
tive archival history. This history began with the prem- 
ise of public responsibility for culture, the idea that 
government must play a central role in creating an iden- 
tity for a large and diverse country. This sense of public 
obligation has evolved into a belief in the importance of 
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continuing public support for society within a frame- 
work of public-private partnerships. In archives, this 
focus on public responsibility was formalized in what 
became known as the concept of “total archives,” the 
view that national and provincial archival institutions 
were responsible 


not only for the reception of government records which 
have historical value but also for the collection of histor- 
ical material of all kinds and from any source which can 
help in a significant way to reveal the truth about every 
aspect of Canadian life.* 


Inherent in the total archives philosophy were the fol- 
lowing concepts: 


1. the government had a central role to play in the culture 
of the country; 

. the government also had a responsibility to help Cana- 
dians foster a sense of their identity, given the country’s 
small population and expansive terrain and its proxim- 
ity to its southern neighbor, the United States; 

3. the acquisition of private-sector records and the preser- 
vation of copies of historical material from other 
sources were valid archival activities for publicly 
funded institutions because such records bolstered 
Canadian identity; and 

. public institutions had a responsibility to preserve in 
one central, publicly accessible location archival materi- 
als in all media, from print to audiovisual materials to 
cartographic documents. 
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Total archives was all records from all sources in a cen- 
tralized, publicly funded archival repository. Leaving the 
care of history strictly to private agencies, corporations, 
or local groups without any government intervention 
was not an acceptable option in Canada.3 

From the late 1800s to the 1970s, a handful of publicly 
funded institutions acquired and preserved both public 
and private records as part of the total archives concept.+ 
In the 1980s and 1990s, the total archives concept was 
overtaken by a belief in an “archival system.” The term 
signaled a redefinition of total archives in the face of three 
realities: the decentralization of public functions, a grow- 
ing sense of regional identity and regionalism, and dimin- 
ished public funding for cultural programs. 

The essence of the archival system was that responsi- 
bility for society’s documentary heritage must now be 
shared among the federal, provincial, and territorial 
governments. Further, the private sector must become 
more involved in the care of the nation’s written record. 
In this vision of an archival system, a disparate group of 
public and private archival repositories would work to- 
gether to acquire and preserve aspects of Canada’s doc- 
umentary past. Through collaboration and cooperation, 
these institutions would preserve a balanced record of 
Canadian society. 

One of the first priorities for this emerging archival 
system was the development of the Rules for Archival De- 
scription (RAD), Canada’s archival descriptive standard. 
In 1986, the Bureau of Canadian Archivists published a 
study of a Canadian working group established to assess 
the potential for and scope of archival descriptive stan- 
dards. In 1987 the bureau published A Call to Action, 
which initiated the creation of RAD. The finished RAD 
began to appear in French and English in 1990.5 

At the heart of RAD was the philosophy that “the or- 
ganization of all descriptive work proceed from the more 
general to the more specific level of description.”® The 
first, most general level of description was the fonds, 
which was defined as the whole of the records, regardless 
of form or medium, automatically and organically cre- 
ated and/or accumulated and used by a particular indi- 
vidual, family, or corporate body in the course of that 
creator’s activities or functions.7 As will be seen later, 
much archival development in Canada hinges on the ac- 
ceptance of the centrality of the fonds. 

In 1991, as RAD was being developed, work began on 
the construction of online union lists of archival de- 
scriptions. The Archives Association of British Columbia 
led the way with the establishment of the British Colum- 
bia Archival Union List (BCAUL), a tool for information 


sharing and interinstitutional cooperation. As of 2001, 
BCAUL included more than nine thousand fonds-level 
descriptions from 163 institutions.’ 

In 1995, Alberta established a task force to plan a net- 
work policy following on a successful pilot project to 
develop an electronic communications network. In 1997, 
the Archives Society of Alberta established the Archives 
Network of Alberta (ANA). In 1998 the Alberta and BC 
databases were linked together in an interprovincial 
union list, and Alberta added more than six thousand 
fonds-level descriptions to the BC database. At the same 
time, the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories 
started to develop their own union lists, and in 1999- 
2000 their databases were linked to the BC Archives 
Network Web page, forming part of what was called the 
Canadian Northwest Archival Network (CanWAN). 
Other provinces began to develop union lists, and now 
the plan is to blend all these lists into the CAIN data- 
base, which was officially launched on 20 October 
2001.? 


The Fonds and CAIN 


The heart of the success of the CAIN—particularly the 
union list component—will be the commonality of prac- 
tice among institutions, particularly in description. To 
achieve homogeneity, RAD has been declared the de- 
scriptive standard. According to the CAIN planning 
committee, RAD compliance and the creation of fonds- 
level descriptions are key goals: “projects that would de- 
tract from or delay achieving the goal or top priority of 
having all archival holdings in a province/territory de- 
scribed at the fonds level according to RAD .. . will be 
given a lower priority.” 1° 

Inherent in RAD, of course, is the acceptance of the 
fonds—of whole bodies of records as opposed to single 
items—as the primary unit of arrangement and descrip- 
tion. In principle, the CAIN system will not include items 
or artificial collections. The organizers of provincial and 
territorial networks have already established policies 
that focus on the description of fonds rather than items 
or collections. According to the planners of the BCAUL 
system (which as the first online union list became the de 
facto model for other databases), “single items are con- 
sidered as fonds only if they meet the following criteria: 
whether the item is all that remains of the fonds, whether 
the item covers a span of years, whether there is evidence 
of an accumulation.”'' CAIN has followed this lead and 
focused its efforts on the fonds. 
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On the surface, this decision makes eminent sense. 
Why catalog individual photographs when a backlog of 
ten meters of textual records threatens to knock down 
the door of the storage vault? In Canada, many well- 
intentioned archival practitioners used to take collec- 
tions of records apart physically and organize materials 
by subject or medium, destroying provenance in the 
process. A focus on the fonds has raised awareness of 
the integrity of records, the idea of original order, and 
the priority of a general control of all holdings. The 
Canadian Council of Archives has done admirable ser- 
vice by requiring, through its funding mechanisms, that 
attention be paid first to general administrative, physical, 
and descriptive control of holdings before any more de- 
tailed work is done.'? The focus on the fonds has helped 
many institutions clarify their priorities, manage their 
workloads, and gain overall control of the materials in 
their care. Excluding discrete items from an online de- 
scriptive tool seems logical. 

What about collections, though? The BCAUL project 
team recognized that the inclusion of collections in the 
database was important; team members knew that “a 
significant amount of important material would be omit- 
ted if [collections] were excluded.” In this case, the defi- 
nition of a “collection,” taken from the RAD rules, re- 
ferred to 


an artificial accumulation of documents of any prove- 
nance brought together on the basis of some common 
characteristic, e.g., way of acquisition, subject, language, 
medium, type of document, name of collector, to be 
treated for description purposes as a descriptive unit 
under a common title." 


So, if a donor brought in a collection of archival materi- 
als—such as a collection of photographs or of original 
documents on a particular topic—the archivist could de- 
scribe these records as that donor’s collection and in- 
clude that information in the database, probably with 
the donor as “creator.” However, if the archival institu- 
tion itself created a collection from disparate items re- 
ceived in the repository, this “artificial” collection was 
not to be included in an online description. It was simply 
a conglomeration of items, and items were not to be 
added. If a fonds could not be identified, the material 
would not be described in the database. "+ 

The question is, if an electronic network focuses on 
the fonds and consequently excludes items and artificial 
collections, does it truly reflect the holdings of archival 
repositories? Can it ever? Should it? 


The Fonds and the Canadian Experience 


While the idea of the fonds was first clearly articulated in 
Europe in the nineteenth century, only in the past fifteen 
years or so, with the publication of RAD and the deci- 
sion to require RAD compliance for certain publicly 
funded archival work, has the Canadian archival com- 
munity really accepted the idea. Instead, Canadian archi- 
vists focused on the concept of total archives and the im- 
portance of preserving historical materials regardless of 
their origins. 

Underlying the total archives concept was the well- 
ingrained belief, outlined earlier, that publicly funded ar- 
chival institutions ought to be the preeminent reposito- 
ries for historical records. The archival repository existed 
to house and make available not just public records but 
also private materials, no matter the source or the 
medium: government records, private manuscripts, maps 
and plans, photographs, sound recordings, visual art, 
even artifacts, trophies, medals, and coins. There was no 
focus on the fonds. Faced with a mass of materials in all 
media, accepted with minimal documentation from di- 
verse sources, the archivist usually chose to take in what- 
ever arrived and try to make sense of it later. A business 
ledger acquired long after the rest of the company’s 
records would simply be inserted in the collection, with 
a note in the accession log recording its receipt. Two 
photographs from the same donor, given years apart, 
would be accessioned and processed separately, perhaps 
with donor information included in the description, per- 
haps not. Anonymous photographs would just be added 
to the hundreds or thousands of other miscellaneous im- 
ages in the repository’s photographic “collection.” 

Without the fonds to guide them, some total archives 
became as chock-a-block full as Fibber McGee’s closet. 
Each followed its own unique archival practices, includ- 
ing acquiring and accessioning materials as items, not 
fonds or groups. This practice was especially common in 
smaller, community-based archival repositories. For ex- 
ample, in one community archival institution, the archi- 
vist faces a long legacy of item-oriented management. 
She has described a large number of fonds that can be in- 
cluded in the CAIN database, but she also has in her 
repository more than five hundred discrete “items.” 
Some of these materials are separate accessions from the 
same creator, brought in bit by bit over time but acces- 
sioned separately, not as part of one fonds. Others are 
complete diaries and journals, photograph albums, or 
registers of small corporations. 

While the institution has perfectly adequate finding 
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aids for these records, none of the “items” has been de- 
scribed electronically. The archivist claims she has nei- 
ther the time nor the resources to reconstruct the bits and 
pieces in hand to try to find a fonds. And if she cannot 
include the five hundred or more items in an online data- 
base as an artificial collection, with keywords to high- 
light subjects and names, she will leave the records as 
they are and not incorporate them into new systems. Re- 
organizing and redescribing them are not her priorities. 

One could argue that it is simply the archivist’s re- 
sponsibility to make redescription a priority, but such 
work is not always possible or logical. Online descrip- 
tions inevitably will remain incomplete pictures of a 
repository’s holdings. If only fonds are included in data- 
bases such as CAIN, and if archives hold vast quantities 
of records that are not fonds, online union lists will not 
accurately reflect what archives hold. 


Archival Coordinators: Gatekeepers or Stewards? 


The reality of databases is that they work only if they are 
rigorously structured. Through its funding programs, the 
Canadian archival community has developed a mecha- 
nism to ensure consistency and rigor by requiring a strict 
adherence to RAD. To help institutions conform to these 
descriptive requirements, a group of archival advisers has 
emerged across the country, funded by the public purse. 
The CCA program provides funds for provincial and ter- 
ritorial councils to hire archives advisers as well as educa- 
tors and network coordinators to serve the community’s 
educational and informational needs. These advisers have 
often become the “help line” for archival institutions in 
the individual jurisdictions, traveling around provinces or 
territories, organizing workshops and training sessions, 
coordinating regional meetings, and helping institutions 
share resources and expertise. Many of these advisers have 
been the sole incumbents in these positions from the time 
public funds for the archival system were first made avail- 
able in the 1980s and 1990s. Their knowledge of their 
community is immense; they are walking finding aids. 
What burden of responsibility has been placed on 
their shoulders? How much influence do they have over 
the state of archives in their region? Is that influence fair 
to them, to the archival community, or to the users of ar- 
chives? It is possible that these coordinators are becom- 
ing, in effect, gatekeepers. Such a role implies a level of 
responsibility that is perhaps not what the archival sys- 
tem intended or what the archival community needs. 
Should these coordinators guide the development of the 


archival system? Or should they simply oversee but not 
control networks? 

Consider the processes for adding fonds-level descrip- 
tions to the electronic union lists such as CAIN. Archival 
institutions create descriptions using RAD and then send 
the descriptions to the host server to be added to the 
database. Someone—the archival adviser, a network co- 
ordinator, or someone else acting on behalf of the na- 
tional system or provincial or territorial council—vets 
the descriptions before they go onto the system. This per- 
son looks for errors and inconsistencies, ensures that in- 
formation is coded correctly so that it can be uploaded 
onto Web servers, and reviews the descriptions to ensure 
that the materials conform to the criteria established 
(such as including only fonds or collections). 

These responsibilities make the coordinators gatekeep- 
ers. In the process of doing their job, they are determin- 
ing what goes into the system and what is left out. It is 
true that most regions have formalized guidelines and cri- 
teria, but most of the coordinators have indicated that the 
review process is ultimately governed by their knowledge 
of the system and their patterns of decision making. And 
their decisions are based on the realities of their provinces 
or territories, the kinds of institutions that exist there, 
and the kinds of records found in their communities. 

In some provinces, for example, strict lines have been 
drawn excluding all items or artificial collections from 
online databases. In these instances, if an archivist has 
created an artificial collection out of several thousand dis- 
crete photographs, that information will not go into the 
database. In other regions, the exclusion of collections or 
items is an official policy, but coordinators or advisers 
have unofficially chosen to break the rule in certain situ- 
ations. In one province, the system operates on the prem- 
ise of inclusivity: if the records are in an institution, they 
are to be described on the database. Consequently, some 
of the records described are not true fonds, and some 
records described remain unprocessed and unavailable. 
Advisers have been lenient about the level of RAD com- 
pliance required in descriptions as a means of getting in- 
stitutions to participate in the network. The advisers sug- 
gest that they will tighten the criteria later, when everyone 
is on board. 

Some coordinators have expressed concern that a large 
percentage of nonfonds holdings in repositories might not 
be included in online descriptions. In some regions, the 
coordinators have helped institutions construct artificial 
collections from the various items in their repository so 
that information about disparate materials can be 
brought together in one RAD-compliant record. In other 
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regions, the coordinators are encouraging institutions to 
create separate “historical resources” databases, briefly 
describing all the different holdings of the archival repos- 
itory, so that users can at least know in a general way 
what kinds of materials might be available and where. 

The very real challenges of establishing and adhering 
to criteria were well expressed by one archivist. “I am 
finding myself wanting to make some exceptions to my 
own rules,” this person said, adding that “really great 
photo collections would be nice to include . . . but I have 
had to make these ‘rules’ so that I do not have to include 
every collection of royal family memorabilia or genea- 
logical notes, etc. I am often torn between serving the 
users, who don’t care as much about fonds versus collec- 
tion, and keeping up our standards of fonds only.” 

The challenge coordinators face is compounded by re- 
ality. Canada is simply so large and diverse that stan- 
dardization of practice seems an unachievable goal. 
What is important in one part of the country may be ir- 
relevant in another. Canada functions in two official lan- 
guages, French and English, but in parts of the northern 
territories official communications take place in nine or 
ten languages. In British Columbia, more people speak 
Chinese than French. In the North, cold is so pervasive 
that there are about thirty different Inuit terms for snow. 
Most Vancouver residents have not seen a snow shovel in 
years. The prairies are farming country; Newfoundland 
is a fishing center. In British Columbia, logging and min- 
ing are major industries, but there are few records of log- 
ging in the urban centers of southern Ontario. The his- 
tory and therefore the records of each part of the country 
are sufficiently distinct in their content that coordination 
of descriptions—with the need for authority files, key- 
word lists, and indexes—seems impossible. How can the 
archival community represent the records of a diverse 
federation in one database? 

CAIN may never be comprehensive. Perhaps it never 
should be. Still, it seems that at least some percentage of 
the materials sitting in archival repositories, particularly 
discrete items and artificial collections created by institu- 
tions themselves, may never be described on electronic 
information networks. At the moment, the decision 
about what goes in and what is left out is not uniform. 
Institutions and coordinators are making decisions based 
on their realities. Of course, one could argue it has al- 
ways been thus and so it shall ever be. From the early 
days of card catalogs to today’s wild kingdom of the 
World Wide Web, practices can conform only to a cer- 
tain extent. Exceptions have to be made, and rules have 
to be broken. The question is, does it matter? 


It matters if the Canadian archival community is to 
ensure that CAIN is the first stop on the research path, 
not the only stop. It matters if archivists want users to 
know that a negative search result is not necessarily an 
answer but perhaps just an absence of information. But 
it matters less that the information in networks is com- 
prehensive or selective than that archivists explain how 
their decisions were made. 


The Tongues of Men and of Angels 


The general public is probably unaware that subjective 
decisions are made about what information is included 
in a network. Indeed, the average citizen appears un- 
aware that decisions are ever made about the acquisition 
and preservation of historical materials. Users of archival 
tools, such as online databases, believe that the system is 
comprehensive and coordinated. They search for a topic, 
and if they get a negative answer, they might naturally 
assume that no information is available. Or they could 
face a myriad of answers, which may mean that they 
weren’t asking the right question. To make electronic 
systems really useful, archivists need to understand who 
uses archives, how, and for what. In Canada, this leads 
back to the issue of the evolution of the Canadian archi- 
val community from total archives to archival system to 
archival network. 

Total archives encouraged one-stop shopping for archi- 
val information. An archival researcher could go to one 
institution and, in theory, find almost anything he or she 
wanted. As long as the records related to the jurisdiction 
in question and had been preserved, they would be found 
somewhere in the storage room of the total archives. 

Because the archivists in these institutions were deal- 
ing with all manner of material in all media—everything 
from one item to fifty boxes—and because they did not 
always respect the integrity of the fonds, they developed 
a range of descriptive systems. Inventories described 
whole fonds and collections; photograph catalogs al- 
lowed item-by-item searches; map indexes followed car- 
tographic rules; oral history transcriptions offered line- 
by-line access. A kaleidoscope of systems accommodated 
the spectrum of researchers and resources. 

To explain the diversity of systems, the archivist be- 
came a walking finding aid, physically leading the user 
through the different tools and ultimately, one hopes, to 
the desired resources. A dialogue could take place to 
help the user get the information he or she wanted or at 
least to realize that it couldn’t be found. The eccentric- 
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ity of the total archives system encouraged the develop- 
ment of contorted information tools. They may not have 
been uniform or logical, but someone was always stand- 
ing behind them to explain and interpret them for the 
user. '5 

Today, this quaint total archives universe is being re- 
placed by a coordinated network. Structured databases 
provide logical and uniform descriptions of holdings. But 
the databases are clearly not always logical. And the in- 
formation in them is not always consistent. Much that is 
in repositories is not included in the networks. This ma- 
terial has been excluded because it does not conform to 
the rules established. But now there is no one standing 
next to the user at the computer, explaining the search 
results. Is the archival community beginning to speak in 
tongues, creating a babel unintelligible to users? 


Giving What They Want, or What They Need? 


Communication involves dialogue. The Canadian archival 
community has not actively sought input from users in the 
development of online tools. And online networks do not 
have regular mechanisms to ask users if they have found 
what they want, how they found it, and how the systems 
could be improved. When people come in the door of the 
repository and ask questions—relevant, silly, or other- 
wise—individual archivists can interpret for them and, 
at the same time, reassess institutional practices. But the 
tools to allow this reassessment do not yet exist in the elec- 
tronic environment. 

CAIN developers have encouraged the archival com- 
munity to “engage its users in an open dialogue regard- 
ing the nature of information to be included on the net- 
work to ensure that CAIN is a useful and productive 
research tool.” They also suggest that archival institu- 
tions should undertake user studies “to ensure that the 
content of the network remains relevant.”'® Many of the 
existing online databases have incorporated contact links 
on their sites, allowing users to e-mail questions or com- 
ments to the coordinator. Many of the queries received 
concern how to use the database or why a certain search 
was not successful. In effect, the coordinators and advis- 
ers are becoming the reference archivists for their re- 
gions, which is not part of the job description. 

Beyond this ad hoc process, none of the existing union 
list projects has incorporated a formal user analysis or 
environmental scan. Users did not participate in the 
work of steering committees or task forces developing 
archival networks. This absence of widespread user 


input goes back to RAD, which was developed without 
formal input from the user community.'7 

If archivists have not consulted with the public, how 
will the developers of online union lists know that the 
tools serve the public adequately? How do archivists 
know what the public wants? Talking to users means lis- 
tening to them, which can be a daunting prospect. Users 
may offer comments archivists do not want to hear. In 
particular, users may not understand the concept of the 
fonds and the idea of the selective inclusion of informa- 
tion on databases. As Paul Maxner, an archivist from 
Nova Scotia, argued, “I think we should talk about 
fonds and the public reaction to it and come up with 
something that works. The word fonds has flopped.” !® 

In response to Maxner’s comments, Wendy Duff, an 
archival studies professor at the University of Toronto 
and a key participant in the development of RAD, noted 
that 


my research on users has certainly convinced me that En- 
glish users do not understand the word and having it in 
the title places a barrier between them and their use of 
our descriptions. . . . [I]f we are to communicate with 
someone we must do it in a language that he or she un- 
derstands.'? 


If people don’t like the word fonds, archivists need to 
address that reality, which of course makes the Cana- 
dian archival community nervous, given the amount of 
energy and resources it has put into developing descrip- 
tive systems. 

People may not care what a fonds is, but archivists can 
use tools such as CAIN to explain the concept and engage 
in a dialogue with users about its validity. At the very least, 
online networks should include information explaining the 
context within which the databases have been created. On 
union list or institutional home pages, archivists could ex- 
plain what is included in a database, what is not included, 
and why. And if archivists do not know what the users un- 
derstand and what they want and do not want, archivists 
should simply ask. As Duff proposed, “we need to know 
more about what our users would want.”?° Then archi- 
vists need to clarify their systems and terminology or find 
new words with which to communicate. 


All Fonds Are Not Created Equal 


But archivists also need to be sure that the words they 
use actually mean what the archivists say they mean and 
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do what the archivists really want them to do. Archivists 
talk about the concept of the fonds and argue that it rep- 
resents the record-keeping function. But what is the rela- 
tionship between how an organization or an individual 
creates records and how he, she, or they come to see 
those records as valuable enough to go to an archival 
repository? Descriptions are only representations of 
records, but they have the power to become their own re- 
ality. If descriptions homogenize archives as fonds, do 
they reflect the reality of records creation and record 
keeping? 

Eric Ketelaar has examined the impetus for “archival- 
isation.” He suggests that records have to be created and 
kept—they have to be valued—by their creators before 
they can be acquired and preserved by an archives and 
used by the larger society. Archivists need to acknowl- 
edge the disconnect between the reality of records in the 
hands of their creators and those same records in an ar- 
chival institution. The concept of the fonds tries, in part, 
to replicate the first reality by focusing on the archival vi- 
sion of provenance and original order. In so doing, per- 
haps the concept negates the validity of the second real- 
ity: that records can follow a confused and chaotic path 
from creation to archives.?! 

The term provenance is fraught with complications. 
Consider its different use in the museum world. Today, 
work is under way around the world to clarify the trans- 
fer of ownership of works of art acquired by galleries 
after the Second World War. To this end, information is 
needed about provenance—what archivists would call 
the custodial history. While curators have often docu- 
mented the life of an artifact or a piece of art, not just its 
creation, archivists have given more weight to the idea of 
original order than to custodial history. Archivists need 
to ask whether the custodial history is equally important, 
whether it too is part of the story of the records.?? 

The reality of records is that even though they may 
have at one time formed part of a fonds, they rarely 
come to archival institutions as fonds. In community ar- 
chives, for example, many donors bring materials to the 
archives one or two items at a time. They bring more and 
more as they build a relationship with the archivist and 
come to trust the institution. Over time, sometimes over 
years of patient negotiations, a community archivist may 
piece together a fonds from the various accessions 
brought in by a family or group. And if the archivist can- 
not put together a fonds, the institution usually retains 
alternate systems—from artificial collections of photo- 
graphs to vertical or clippings files—to accommodate the 
oddities that perhaps will never warrant full archival 


treatment but are nevertheless worth preserving. How 
does this pattern of donation, which is part of the social 
order of that particular type of archival institution, relate 
to the concept of the fonds? 

And what about the archival institution’s importance 
to the donor? Some people want to see their records in 
an archives because it means a little piece of them sur- 
vives after they are gone. They want to see “their” item 
available in a public place. As Sue McKemmish has sug- 
gested, people’s records become “evidence of me.” To 
manage records and serve the creators and users of those 
records, archivists need to understand people’s reasons 
for preserving their documentary memory.?3 

This understanding reaches beyond description. Urg- 
ing an acceptance of “social inclusion” in archival man- 
agement, Ian Johnston has argued that the records of 
black and Asian Britons are underrepresented in archival 
repositories in the United Kingdom. Because “their” rec- 
ords are not in archives, members of these ethnic groups 
are not regular visitors to archival repositories. As a re- 
sult, they may not appreciate the role of archives in their 
lives. So they don’t donate records. The circle is broken 
only when someone identifies the void and takes action. 
Whose job is it??4 

By focusing on the fonds without acknowledging the 
personal and cultural influences on the creation of 
records, archivists may by default exclude the records of 
those people who do not create or use records in sucha 
way that the materials come to archival repositories 
as fonds. Native groups rely on oral traditions as much 
as written records. Are these fonds? How do Asian 
Britons create records, and does that affect their acqui- 
sition as fonds? How do Asian Canadians, senior citi- 
zens, women, children, or the disabled create and use 
records? How do archivists relate those different record- 
keeping processes to the arrangement and description of 
fonds? 

The fonds is an artificial idea; it is a concept created by 
archivists for their own use. The fonds is a way to impose 
a hierarchical order on the documentary environment to 
understand and perhaps control it. Think, in comparison, 
of the taxonomic ordering of the natural world. The rhi- 
noceros has no idea that it forms part of the order peris- 
sodactyla. A rabbit doesn’t know that it is part of one 
family in the order lagomorpha. Records have no idea 
that they are fonds. If archival databases rigidly reflect an 
imposed hierarchy, archivists are in danger of including 
only information about those archival materials that fits 
the norm. Perhaps archivists omit information about ar- 
tificial collections or items not because they are not fonds 
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but because these materials have not yet been assigned a 
place in the archival hierarchy.?5 

If RAD is the premise for archival description and if 
RAD focuses on the fonds, what happens to those 
records that do not conform to the norm? Ultimately, ar- 
chivists may find that the extraordinary becomes the or- 
dinary and the ordinary disappears from view. An inher- 
ent danger is not just that materials will not be described 
but that because they cannot be described according to 
established rules, they may not be perceived as fonds. 
Then they may not be deemed worthy of preservation. 
RAD may become not just a standard for description but 
a standard for appraisal. The Vegas Valley leopard frog 
didn’t know it was classified as an amphibian. But it 
doesn’t matter now, because the Vegas Valley leopard 
frog is extinct. Will certain types of archival materials be- 
come extinct in a structured archival environment? 


Reality Check: The Search for Funds and the 
Implications for Sustainability 


By now, some archivists are asking, “Who has time for 
all this theoretical speculation? I have records to process, 
and fonds to describe, and a limited amount of time and 
money to do it.” Therein lies another significant question 
about the future of CAIN: its sustainability over time. 

In Canada, total archives, the archival system, and the 
fledgling archival network have always depended on 
public funding. And grant-funded efforts are, by defini- 
tion, project oriented. Project-based management, while 
it can result in significant short-term achievements, does 
not lay the groundwork for long-term sustainability. 
Signs already indicate that the Canadian network may 
not be sustainable without strong management and over- 
sight. Look at the history of funding for RAD-compliant 
descriptions. 

In one province, CCA funds were used to send project 
staff to visit archivists and help institutions prepare de- 
scriptions for the database and to raise awareness of 
RAD and the concept of the fonds. Once this initial work 
was completed, CCA funds were shifted to new priorities 
on the assumption that archives would have achieved a 
new level of management and would maintain their de- 
scriptive practices. Have they? It is possible that institu- 
tions will not maintain their descriptions and that the 
network will consequently suffer. Conversely, centralized 
control of the system could violate the democratic idea 
that regions or institutions can choose whether to partic- 
ipate in networked systems. 


In another province, the number of institutions be- 
longing to the provincial archival council increased as 
funds appeared to create RAD-compliant descriptions. 
In this case, membership was a requirement for the re- 
ceipt of funds. After the descriptive work was finished, 
some institutions let their memberships lapse. They de- 
cided they had no more records to describe and thus did 
not need more money. No need for money, no need to 
belong to the provincial council. But the archival council 
had established links in its electronic network to these 
institutions’ Web sites. Does the council now have an 
obligation to maintain the links? Does the institution? 
Should the descriptive records from these institutions be 
removed from the database to avoid setting up blind 
leads for users? Or should the institution be required to 
maintain its own links and remain part of the system? 
What if the institution receives more archival materials 
and wishes to add them to the database? Does it need to 
rejoin the council? And will it quit again later? 

In another example, one institution’s fonds-level de- 
scriptions were prepared with the help of advisers from 
the provincial council, but for various reasons the ar- 
chives themselves were never processed. A complete 
fonds-level description exists on the electronic union list, 
but the records themselves sit in boxes on the floor of a 
basement storage room, awaiting conservation treatment 
and processing at some undetermined point in the future. 
The archivist in charge is scrambling to find whatever 
grants are available just to keep the institution operating. 
He does not know how he will find the resources to bring 
these materials under even minimal control in the near 
future. In this case, the picture of coordination and con- 
trol presented by the electronic fonds-level description is 
not matched by the reality of the storage vault. 

In 1998, Duff surveyed Canadian archives to determine 
their implementation of RAD. While she found significant 
evidence that RAD was used by institutions across the 
country, particularly in smaller communities, she noted 
that “the actual degree of compliance with the detailed re- 
quirements of RAD should be studied,” and she argued 
that while “most archives said they used RAD . . . what 
was meant by ‘use of RAD’ was not defined.” She also 
noted that many archivists suggested that a lack of “time 
and money” hindered the use of RAD.?¢ 

Studies such as Duff’s need to be conducted regularly 
and rigorously if the archival community is to assess the 
sustainability and validity of its work. But this again 
raises the question of gatekeeping versus stewardship. 
Should the online environment be inclusive or simply 
representative, a tasty appetizer or a full meal deal? 
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Achieving the Potential of CAIN 


To make CAIN all it can be, the Canadian archival com- 
munity needs to reassess its priorities. Archivists need to 
focus not on how to make information fit descriptive sys- 
tems but rather on how to use descriptive tools to fulfill 
the ultimate goal: to acquire, preserve, and make available 
society’s documentary heritage. As Gary Mitchell, the 
provincial archivist of British Columbia, has said, descrip- 
tive standards in the hands of gatekeepers set up a barrier, 
but descriptive standards in the hands of stewards can 
serve the essence of the archival role: heightened access.?7 

A key archival priority is sharing information. CAIN 
can be a remarkable tool for communications and net- 
working. Instead of focusing on pristine fonds, CAIN 
could accept the chaotic nature of archives and become 
more of an information center, a bulletin board about the 
state of archives. CAIN could, for example, include in- 
formation not only about materials already in archival 
institutions but also about records that have not yet been 
acquired. Archivists could set up databases holding snip- 
pets of leads, partial descriptions, and even just questions 
and queries. Such information might help archivists and 
users know what records are out there, whether fonds or 
not. Archivists could also use CAIN as a vehicle for shar- 
ing researcher requests and acquisition tips and leads. 
CAIN could include electronic chat rooms for archivists 
interested in different professional issues, for historians 
seeking information, and for geneologists or school- 
teachers wishing to access relevant resources or share in- 
formation. CAIN’s full potential lies in its ability to bring 
archivists and users together, to help share information 
between professionals and the public.?8 

Archivists also have to remember funders’ priorities. 
All Canadian archival endeavors—RAD, electronic net- 
works, the control of holdings—have been financed with 
public money. Perhaps it does not represent a lot of 
money compared with defense spending or digitization 
of government services or the construction of transporta- 
tion infrastructure, but it does nonetheless constitute an 
expense. Archivists need to build positively on the work 
done to date and to frame future projects in ways that 
are not only archivally relevant but also fiscally respon- 
sible and, ultimately, sustainable. Archivists also need to 
draw the private sector into the process, something 
Canadians have done poorly so far, perhaps because of 
the Canadian belief in the sanctity of the public purse. 

The Canadian archival community can achieve the 
best out of CAIN only if archivists retain their ultimate 
focus as a profession: to help preserve society’s documen- 


tary memory. As Brian Speirs, the provincial archivist of 
Nova Scotia and a strong supporter of the CAIN system, 
has acknowledged, “we sometimes lose sight of the fun- 
damental premise that CAIN is for the Canadian public 
and only secondarily for archivists.” One of the ways to 
keep this focus is to keep going back to users and col- 
leagues to share experiences and seek input and advice. 
Only by listening to the public will archivists know if the 
systems and structures established are giving them what 
they want as well as what archivists believe they need.?9 

The descriptive systems archivists have created are not 
perfect. But the records described in those systems are 
also not perfect. The marvelous reality of archives is that 
they do not conform. As archivists build on existing net- 
works to develop the CAIN system, they have an oppor- 
tunity to assess critically and realistically the strengths 
and weaknesses discovered to date. Nothing is ever per- 
fect; a German proverb reminds us, “Could everything 
be done twice, everything would be done better.” With 
the development of CAIN on the shoulders of existing 
networks, Canada has a unique opportunity: a second 
chance to improve on its successes. The archival commu- 
nity should take full advantage of it. 
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opinions offered in conversations have been rendered anony- 
mous. The purpose here is not to highlight individual examples 
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port in our many conversations. 
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BD- archival aims mirror diverse uses of the past 
in general. At one extreme are disinterested efforts 
to learn and understand what has actually happened; at 
the other, partisan zeal to fabricate a past that suits pres- 
ent needs—to forge an identity, to secure a legacy, to val- 
idate a conquest or a claim, to prove a preeminence. The 
role of archives in these contrary goals is symptomatic, 
indeed, crucial. The conflict is exemplified today in a 
widening gulf between established archival repute and 
emerging archival reality. 

Texts, like artifacts, have long been treasured in West- 
ern culture, both as historical data and as heritage icons. 
Because the holy books of Jews and Christians embodied 
God’s actual words, their preservation was divinely or- 
dained. Princes and prelates venerated relics and amassed 
manuscripts, inscriptions, and works of art and antiquity. 
Conserving records and relics became a public duty and a 
private aspiration, whether in the face of erosion, pollu- 
tion, avaricious pillage, or iconoclastic spoliation. 

Many other cultures long dwelt more on orally trans- 
mitted memories and ritual processes than on tangible 
and archival heritage. But collectors the world over now 
emulate Western obsessive concern with material evi- 
dence of the past. UNESCO spearheads campaigns to re- 
turn antiquities taken from former colonial and other 
lands. The repatriation of lost heritage is deemed integral 
to the identity and self-respect of nations and of minori- 
ties. Archived evidence of cultural continuity can be cru- 
cial as tribal bona fides or to sustain local tradition 
against global pressures. 

During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, archival 
records came to be valued as reliable repositories of truth, 
seedbeds of unabridged and veracious history. Open to in- 
spection by all and preserved for all time, archives prom- 
ised an authentic, untampered-with past. If archivists were 
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no longer, as for ancient Sumerians, “supervisors of the 
universe,” they were at least the trustworthy stewards of 
its annals." “The good Archivist,” in Sir Hilary Jenkin- 
son’s canonical statement of 1947, “is perhaps the most 
selfless devotee of Truth the modern world produces.” 
That credo—today “at best outdated, at worst inherently 
dangerous,” in one professional’s verdict—was until re- 
cently too comforting to challenge. “Archivists have been 
slow to question our profession’s long held view of ar- 
chives and archival records as sites of historical truth. ”2 
But this austere, holier-than-thou ideal is now much 
tarnished. Under growing assault, archives are no longer 
held to be immortal but now are seen as transient, no 
longer unabridged and unedited but partial and bowdler- 
ized. They are witnesses not to unadorned truth but to 
invented contrivance. Just as a “presidential library” 
today seems a contradiction in terms,3 so the word ar- 
chive now conjures up confusion, conspiracy, exclusivity. 
As in José Saramago’s cautionary novel, archival reposi- 
tories are shown to be realms of abuse, irregularity, 
forgery, and fraud.4 Once epitomes of the fixed and un- 
blemished record of history, archives now betoken the 
partisan dubieties of heritage. They are no longer open 
to all but only to some, often to none in their entirety. 
Access is ever more curtailed; the very existence of an ar- 
chive is often known only to a select few. Their prevalent 
image is like the ad for “Glenlivet Archive” whiskey: a 
special bottling not generally available to the public.s 
This fall from virtue distresses those who once lauded 
archives as paragons of trustworthy permanence. Some 
react by spurning archives—doubting their commitment 
to stewardship, pillorying their curators, denying them 
funds, acquiescing in their dissolution. Natalie Zemon 
Davis’s Fiction in the Archives® might perhaps better be 
retitled Friction in the Archives. No longer the august 
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arbiter of unquestioned fact, the archive is now a prime 
locus of doubt and discord. 

How and why has this come about? What does it 
bode for the future? 


Misreading Archival History 


Mistaken assumptions of previous archival perfection 
underlie much current dismay. The great libraries of the 
ancient world were hailed as sanctuaries of the supposed 
totality of recorded history.” The spread of printing lent 
archives further acclaim as repositories of uncorrupted 
and unabridged primary sources. Yet actual usage 
mocked claims of archival plenitude, probity, integrity, 
and openness. Indeed, written texts long served more to 
shackle than to liberate inquiry. The sacredness of Holy 
Scripture made the written word crucial to centralized 
authority in Jewish, Muslim, and Christian society. Em- 
powered by Emperor Constantine’s fourth-century 
edicts, the Church told Christians what to think and how 
to act. Missals guided every arena of life in minutest de- 
tail, down to which fingers to use for particular gestures. 
Written texts entrenched theocratic tyranny over vast 
reaches of monotheistic time and space. 

Most archives originated as instruments of landown- 
ers’ and lawgivers’ control. They were the private prop- 
erty of seigneurs and statesmen, conceived and preserved 
to entrench power and privilege. Archives confirmed and 
certified rights to land, labor, rents, and produce. Entry 
to archives was confined to princely, priestly, and scribal 
elites. “Let the wise instruct the wise,” as Mesopotamian 
tablet texts early enjoined, “for the ignorant should not 
see them.”® Not surprisingly, the ignorant who were kept 
out trashed and burned archives whenever they got hold 
of them, like Wat Tyler’s companions in the Peasants’ Re- 
volt of 1381. 

Access prohibition was not limited to the ignorant; 
perusal by the learned might be yet more subversive. In 
Venice not even the doge could be left unaccompanied in 
the archives, whose keeper himself was supposed to be 
illiterate lest he be tempted to read the papers in his care. 
Secrecy inhered in the very definition of archival hold- 
ings, commonly termed “secrets of state.” To this day, 
the Vatican archival collection is formally designated seg- 
reto. In this regard, archives mirror the agencies they 
serve. All governments walk a fine line between needs to 
make information public—proclaiming laws and decrees 
to be obeyed, for instance—and incentives to keep it pri- 
vate, even at the risk of inflaming rumor and sedition.’ 


SOCIAL MEMORY 


Long subjugation under ancient charters and property 
deeds made archives a key target of French Revolution- 
ary iconoclasm. Many holdings escaped the flames only 
by being rededicated as essential to national memory; 
there was never enough time to sort out which papers 
should be purged as infamous reminders of unjust privi- 
lege, “servitude et fanatisme,” and which should be 
saved as historic public legacies. But although the na- 
tional archives were widely touted as the property of all 
French citizens, habits of archival exclusion remained in- 
grained; custodians continued to restrict access, to en- 
force draconian codes of entry, to confine use to the 
decorous few.!° 

Elitist embargo was by no means solely French. Open 
“the heritage neither to Barbarians nor to the Philistines, 
nor yet to the Populace,” declaimed Matthew Arnold in 
1869; as late as 1931, Aldous Huxley would confine 
access within “the great Culture Family,” distancing 
“wretched outsiders.” ™ 
mains the English custodial norm; asked why they had 
rejected visitors’ requests for published data on housing 
and school facilities, local council officers in the 1970s 
replied, “Well, those people were a bit scruffy; they 
didn’t seem properly entitled to see it.” 12 

Gentility is no guarantee of archival security, however. 
Indeed, the gentrified may be especially apt to conceal, 
even to destroy, evidence of demeaning antecedents. In 
Tasmania, largely settled by early-nineteenth-century 
convicts transported from Britain, archival annals are re- 
plete with tales of vandalism by Establishment worthies 
anxious to preserve the fiction of a felon-free family his- 
tory. Sheets torn out of convict records attest the need to 
disclaim any taint of criminal ancestry—a need exempli- 
fied by an eminent jurist who fainted when he espied a 
miscreant forebear in the Hobart registry. “Come quick!” 
exclaimed the archivist: “His Honour has collapsed 
among the Arthur Papers.” 3 

If less blatantly secretive than the English, many U.S. 
agencies move heaven and earth to hide records from 
public scrutiny. Aghast at the flood of requests launched 
under the U.S. Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) 
(given teeth in 1975 in the outraged wake of Nixon’s 
erased Watergate tapes), the FBI urged the National Ar- 
chives to destroy copies of its field-office notes on what 
proved to be a false assurance that the originals survived 
in FBI headquarters.'4 Deletions from and ever-longer 
delays in publishing the annual volumes of The Foreign 
Relations of the United States more and more distort the 
public record, marking a “drastic decline” in Americans’ 
access to their recent history.!5 Retreat from the relative 
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openness and transparency of the late 1970s has been ag- 
gravated by post-9/11 security fears. White House exec- 
utive orders and justice department fiats from an admin- 
istration termed “the most secretive in recent decades”!® 
have closed access to manifold previously available Na- 
tional Archives and other records and blocked the de- 
classification of many more.!7 

Federal agencies react to FOIA requests, now over 
four million a year, by curtailing access; in 2003 the gov- 
ernment spent over a hundred times as much keeping 
things secret as making them available. “We overclassify 
information,” admitted a defense department official in 
August 2004, not “to hide anything but to err on the side 
of caution.” Caution breeds not just overclassification 
but pseudoclassification, with an enormous volume of 
“sensitive but unclassified” (SBU) documents closed to 
FOIA requests. Executive gag orders quash legislative 
oversight to such an extent that, said a congressional 
aide, “we don’t even know what we can’t talk about.”'8 

Concealment in Britain follows suit in every respect. A 
British Freedom of Information Act became law in Janu- 
ary 2005, promising public access to a vast range of in- 
formation. But the act specifies so many exemptions and 
is so costly to invoke that many fear “the endemic cul- 
ture of secrecy will become yet more entrenched.” To 
evade disclosure, “officials will simply avoid putting 
things in writing.” In many cases—such as court records, 
information supplied in confidence or whose disclosure 
“would prejudice the effective conduct of public af- 
fairs”— officials have little to fear, for “a public author- 
ity does not even have to tell you whether it holds the in- 
formation requested, let alone provide it.”'9 Indeed, the 
word archive in Britain gains new meaning. A recent in- 
quiry about 1970s farmwork elicited a Department of 
Environment, Food and Rural Affairs response that the 
file had been archived. “When I asked where the archive 
was kept, I was told that ‘archived’ meant ‘destroyed.’”?° 


The Chaos of Accumulation 


Uncontrollable accretion is a second cause of archival de- 
generation. To be sure, excessive hoarding is common 
among most types of tangible legacy. Heritage accumu- 
lates by its very nature: stockpiling is the raison d’étre of 
stewardship. We amass out of habit and then contend 
that keeping stuff is good for us and for posterity. Parsi- 
mony sanctioned the storage bags labeled “Pieces of 
string too short to use” and the auto-icon of Jeremy Ben- 
tham left in perpetuity to University College London. 


Anal-retentive obsession motivated the hoarder of count- 
less jars of his own excrement, the Kansas museum cu- 
rator gloating over thousands of coils of barbed wire, 
and Sir Vauncey Harpur-Crewe, who stuffed shells and 
shards and rocks and swords onto every shelf of every 
room in Calke Abbey, now an English National Trust 
shrine to his lust for acquisition. Such hoards can be so 
burdensome as to be lethally toxic. Like Mark Twain’s 
Connecticut Yankee, mortally marooned among the rot- 
ting corpses of his electrocuted enemy knights, some 
custodians would sooner perish amid putrescence than 
cull their collections.?? 

Archival buildup poses still graver problems because 
it seems inherently commendable. Judeo-Christian teach- 
ing sanctifies the written word, endorses its accumula- 
tion, even forbids its destruction. Holy books are repos- 
itories of God’s actual utterances. To Orthodox Jews, all 
writing is potentially sacred; lest it contain God’s name, 
not even a grocery list may be jettisoned. This injunction 
famously preserved inviolate the Geniza cache of me- 
dieval documents, which had been walled up and forgot- 
ten for six centuries in a Cairo synagogue.?3 

Once the prime province of tax collectors, archives 
now mushroom in every venture; as Pierre Nora notes, 
the keeping of records expands from government and 
academe to bakeries and beauticians, from heraldry ex- 
perts to roots-seeking hoi polloi. 


No epoch has deliberately produced as many archives as 
ours, owing to technical advances in reproduction and 
conservation and to our superstitious respect for these 
traces. As traditional memory fades, we feel obliged reli- 
giously to accumulate the testimonies, documents, im- 
ages, and visible signs of what was, as if this ever-prolif- 
erating dossier should be called on as evidence in some 
tribunal of history. Hence the inhibition against destroy- 
ing, the retention of everything. . . . In former times, only 
great families, the Church, and the state kept records; 
today memories are recorded and memoirs written not 
only by minor actors in history but by their spouses and 
doctors.*4 


The pace of accretion is exponential: the archives of each 
U.S. president are said to outnumber those of all his 
predecessors combined. Every day adds twenty thousand 
new items to the Library of Congress, even though it re- 
tains fewer than 2 percent of government records.*5 Stor- 
age space, personnel, conservation, and indexing lag ever 
further behind accessioning. 

Archivists are besieged by hopelessly contrary dik- 
tats—adjured on the one hand to collect only what “they 
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can afford to responsibly arrange, describe, preserve, and 
provide access to,” compelled on the other to keep every- 
thing dumped on them.?° Accessions so deluge state and 
local archives that acquisitions are often kept secret lest 
the public demand to peruse data there are no funds to 
conserve, let alone to organize. Elephantiasis afflicts arti- 
factual archives as well. Responsible archaeologists take 
pride in not digging but instead in surveying, trusting 
that future generations may excavate with less loss of in- 
formation. Yet new finds still mount up too fast to 
record, to process, even to store. Totally out of ware- 
house space, the Museum of London in 1998 faced “ab- 
solute disaster.”?7 

Laments of information glut go back to Seneca, but 
two later innovations—fifteenth-century printing and 
twentieth-century electronic reproduction—have gravely 
aggravated the problem. The proliferation of printed ma- 
terial between 1550 and 1750 led Robert Burton to feel 
oppressed by “a vast chaos and confusion of books” and 
Denis Diderot to fear “a time will come when it will be al- 
most as difficult to learn anything from books as from the 
direct study of the whole universe, . . . 
nient to search for some truth concealed in nature as . . . 
to find it hidden away in an immense multitude of bound 
volumes.”?° So pervasive was early-modern concern about 
the explosion of books, the flood of facts, the innumerable 
new species of things and ideas, and the multiplication of 
authorities that one wonders “how and why a phenome- 
non so patently old can periodically and convincingly be 
re-experienced as a fundamental symptom of the new. ”29 

Print made writing cheap and easy to disseminate; elec- 
tronics diffuses texts everywhere instantaneously. With 
both advances, unselective proliferation brought unhappy 
side effects. To supply a broader but less learned public, 
publishers printed more and more rubbish. But informed 
judgment still enabled gatekeepers of the printed word— 
editors, archivists, librarians—to sift classic wheat from 
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common chaff. The computer and the Internet allow no 
such informed scrutiny. The more easily data are pro- 
duced, the harder they are to filter.3° Overload progres- 
sively inhibits retrieval: in 1997, one-third of the World 
Wide Web’s 320 million pages were indexed; in 1999, of 
800 million pages only one-sixth were indexed. By 2002 
the amount of data produced had more than doubled, 
with 800 megabytes for every person on the planet; the e- 
mails sent would have filled the British Library half a mil- 
lion times.31 

Far from promoting knowledge, this avalanche of raw 
data imperils it. It forces us to spend more and more time 
attending to “information as garbage, information di- 


vorced from purpose and even meaning”—not just with 
“more statements about the world than we have ever 
had,” in Neil Postman’s phrase, but, because the Internet 
cannot distinguish between true and false, with “more 
erroneous statements than we have ever had.”3? Bereft of 
cataloging and other aids, Internet users cannot evaluate 
the glut they face and, worse still, have no idea what may 
be missing. More and more unable to see the forest for 
the trees, historians of recent centuries envy scholars of 
ancient and medieval times for having so little raw mate- 
rial at their disposal.33 

We moderns wander along the endless corridors of 
Borges’s Babylonian library, surrounded by all possible 
books in the universe but unable to locate what we seek 
among the infinite clutter of useless gibberish. The dream 
of unlimited access becomes an anarchic nightmare. 
Borges compared his own lot as a blind librarian to that 
of Midas, dying of hunger and thirst in the midst of food 
and drink. Twilight Zone’s sole survivor of a nuclear cat- 
aclysm relives the Midas/Borges fix: heartened at least to 
find that all the world’s books are still available to him, 
he suffers the final catastrophe of breaking his indispens- 
able eyeglasses.34_ Our Internet world becomes that of 
Stanislaw Lem’s robot, who greedily devours data on 
“the sizes of bedroom slippers available on the continent 
of Cob, .. . and six ways to cook cream of wheat . . . and 
the names of all citizens of Foofaraw Junction beginning 
with the letter M.” At last he cries “enough,” but “Infor- 
mation had so swathed and swaddled him in its three 
hundred thousand tangled paper miles, that he couldn’t 
move and had to read on, about . . . the courtship of the 
carrion fly and why we don’t capitalize paris in plaster of 
paris.”35 We have gone, as Simmel predicted almost a 
century ago, from the blissful poverty of the Franciscans’ 
nihil habientes, omni possidentes (having nothing, pos- 
sessing everything) to omni habientes, nihil possidentes 
(having everything, possessing nothing).3¢ 

Glut incites iconoclasm even among stewards of the 
word. Librarians delight in dumping books—“our own 
slum clearance program”37—and shredding newspapers. 
They demonize old paper and dismember shabby tomes 
because “they hate the stuff and want to get rid of it at 
all costs.”3° Destructive purification “seems to excite 
people.” They fling out card catalogs “because they hate 
them. They feel cleaner, lighter, healthier, more un- 
polysaturated, when all that thick, butter-colored paper 
is gone.”3? These are not just bogeymen dreamed up by 
the gadfly Nicholson Baker. Federal agencies commend 
archivists who radically cull, reward those who ruth- 
lessly deaccession. Federal grants encouraged universities 
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to put “greater emphasis on the discarding of books 
rather than their storage,” wrote a gratified Yale librar- 
ian.4° “Not since the monk-harassments of 16th century 
England,” concludes Baker, “has a government toler- 
ated, indeed stimulated, the methodical eradication of so 
much primary-source material.” +4! 

Throttled by congestion, unable to budge among their 
“mass of interlocked things, the great squared-up block of 
objects, of totems, of purchases made and accreted .. . 
packed as tightly as the stones at Machu Picchu,” T. C. 
Boyle’s fictional addicts of acquisition end by begging ex- 
terminators to scrape them of everything they own.4* No 
wonder actual archivists and librarians are sometimes 
tempted to excise the cancer of accumulation by a root- 
and-branch clean sweep, to scrap their cluttered holdings 
in exchange for sparse and spacious purity. 


The Perils of Innovation 


Dearth rather than excess remains our most abiding fear, 
however. Archival extinction seems more terrifying than 
indecipherable surfeit.43 Habituated to rely on the writ- 
ten record, we are utterly vulnerable to its threatened 
loss. We lack the memory skills of our preliterate fore- 
bears. In memory’s stead, the accrued annals of myriad 
precursors situate us in the far lengthier stream of histor- 
ical time. Bridging vicariously experienced remote pasts 
with recent familiar times, the written record alerts us to 
the intricate interplay of continuity and change. But the 
priceless benefit of this literate palimpsest demands the 
assured perpetuity of archival stocks. Dread lest they dis- 
appear has haunted humanity since the dawn of the writ- 
ten record. 

Yet our power to reproduce that record has aug- 
mented exponentially, from manuscript to print, print to 
photocopy, copier to computer. Why does each innova- 
tion that multiplies the written word at the same time ag- 
gravate anxiety about its very survival? Some shun any 
new technology as a rupture with sacred tradition; much 
as book lovers blame the attrition of serious reading on 
computers, so the sixteenth-century Benedictine monk 
Trithemius mourned the print-induced demise of manu- 
script copying, a vocation that infused monastic life with 
moral meaning.44 Others worry lest the documentary 
babe perish with the change of bathwater: “time and 
again we are hoodwinked by new technology ‘guaran- 
teed’ to save us space, time, labour or money . . . and 
then discover that it is twice as expensive and half as 
efficient as what we had before.”45 


In truth, conservers of the written word have good 
cause to worry. Inherent in each reproductive novelty 
lurks some fearsome new agent of decay. The vellum of 
medieval manuscripts lasted a thousand years or more, 
rag paper usually much less, paper from wood pulp less 
still. Indeed, the imminent crumbling to dust of late-nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century books—though grossly ex- 
aggerated by those eager to rid library shelves of them— 
became the chief rationale for their replacement by 
microfiche, microfilm, and computer disks. Film and 
electronic reproduction and storage are, however, noto- 
riously imperfect: “the history of photographic facsimi- 
les is littered with disasters, pages missed, volumes 
skipped and passages rendered illegible.”+° And the pace 
of loss in ink and print is glacial compared with elec- 
tronic attrition. NASA computer data from the 1960s 
have dissolved into a series of 1s and os, unreadable 
since the destruction or obsolescence of the hardware 
and software that created them.47 As with cellulose- 
nitrate movie film and audio and video tapes, technical 
advances hasten the demise of electronic data; the brief 
life expectancy of Web pages lowers every year, and few 
traces remain of extinct Web sites.4® We are in the digital 
Dark Age of “dead media, most of them with the work- 
ing life span of a pack of Twinkies,” concludes Bruce 
Sterling. Interred with past computers (Altair, Amiga, 
Amstrad ...), adds Stewart Brand, “are whole clans of 
programming languages, operating systems, storage for- 
mats, and countless rotting applications. . . . Everything 
written on them was written on the wind, leaving not a 
trace. ”49 

Manuscripts that remain undiscovered, hence undis- 
turbed, can well survive for centuries; printed books nor- 
mally endure for generations even if not actively con- 
served. Electronic texts thus neglected yield nothing at all 
a mere decade on. Yet the ubiquity of their obsolescence 
goes unheeded; “those at the cutting edge of machine- 
readable records,” observes a government archivist, “are 
often the very ones who seriously believe that technolog- 
ical progress will halt tomorrow so that what’s readable 
today will be for centuries.”°° We are unlikely to find 
crucial obsolete equipment in Ye Olde Antique Com- 
puter Shoppe.>! That demons of decay accompany angels 
of proliferation also reflects devaluation of what is easily 
copied. Data made superabundant depreciate in worth. 
Hence less effort is made to preserve them; indeed, sur- 
feit makes their endurance a nuisance. Like biblical moth 
and rust, decay and obsolescence are welcomed for clear- 
ing the decks of outdated rubbish. 

No less corrosive than the new technologies are the 
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habits they engender. A former Librarian of Congress 
terms the Internet “inherently destructive of memory. 
You think you’re getting lots more information, [but] 
you’ve made a bargain with the devil. You’ve slowly mu- 
tated and become an extension of the machine.”5? Histo- 
rians no longer do much research that requires reading 
old newspapers “because their libraries don’t keep the 
old papers to read, and microfilm is a brain-poaching, 
gorge-lifting trial to browse.” 53 Surfing the Web shortens 
attention spans, mangles literary structure, skews study 
toward the very recent past, and privileges action over 
reflection. 

Indeed, reflection becomes a dispensable luxury. “TV 
people are an entirely different breed,” explains Tina 
Brown. “Print people like to think they are more thought- 
ful, but that’s only because they can afford to think 
slowly. Editors and writers can doodle around for weeks 
without doing much.”54 Impatience with sustained in- 
quiry impoverishes language; “difficult” classics are inac- 
cessible unless abridged and streamlined. Books are ad- 
vertised and read as decontextualized adjuncts to films. 
The audiovisual age is postcritical: credible information is 
only what’s seen on the screen. Indeed, it is thought cred- 
ible because it is on the screen, for which, unlike texts, 
there are no rules or routes of verification. 


New Trends Jeopardize Archival Accessibility 


The open archive of the past was a goal never fully 
achieved. Nonetheless, advances toward literacy and so- 
cial inclusion won access for ever more users. Much 
today newly imperils that openness. As noted, glut and 
disarray diminish facilities for archival use. The dizzying 
pace of information technology confines the latest modes 
of retrieval to experts while consigning familiar time- 
tested means of access to the dustbin. High-tech appara- 
tus and costly databases restrict archival use to the well 
equipped and the well-off, and “market forces continu- 
ally compound these pressures,” notes James O’Donnell: 
“Today, libraries can buy an encyclopedia and put it on 
the shelves for anyone to use. Tomorrow, they may have 
to pay a large fee to get the encyclopedia, then be charged 
an additional fee for every use of the resource, be forbid- 
den to let anyone not a member of a particular university 
community have any access to it at all, and be required to 
give it back if they stop paying an annual fee.”55 

With ever less data on open shelves, the general public 
is more and more excluded. From a public service, the ar- 
chive becomes a privatized commodity. The omnium- 


gatherum gives way to the specialized data bank—the 
word itself suggests moneyed sequestering. Market forces 
render archival contents increasingly ephemeral. Up-to- 
the-minute utility to corporate consumers not only domi- 
nates data retrieval but determines data survival; material 
of less immediate “relevance” or of mere “antiquarian” 
interest gets ditched. Just as journals once open to all be- 
come accessible online only to the few, once-public ar- 
chives drift into pay-for-use services. Data thus with- 
drawn from ready scrutiny ceases to be veridical for or 
veracious to society at large. Rather than repositories for 
reaching consensually agreed truths, archives become 
propaganda dossiers for special interests. 

The enfranchisement envisioned by Internet pioneers 
has proved abortive and short-lived. At the start many 
dreamed that the expert would “no longer stand between 
people and their pasts,” because “the Net would em- 
power individuals. The little guy could disseminate his 
views without a publisher or distributor. The humble ac- 
tivist could download reams of free data.” Instead, gov- 
ernments use the Net to snoop, entrepreneurs convert it 
into a shopping mall, and global business preempts its 
cables.5° “The democratic and anarchical dreams of the 
early Web pioneers are not just threatened by the com- 
mercialization of the Internet, but by [corporate] fire- 
walled protective networks.”57 In theory, Web-based 
publications can be accessed from any of the world’s 100 
million terminals; in practice, they are less accessible 
than the rarest library books. “In a world of encryption, 
commercially sensitive information, pay-as-you-view 
websites, [and] copy protection technology, the transmis- 
sion and distribution of recorded knowledge. . . 
coming severely restricted.”5* The Internet archive has 
“put the future of the past—traditionally seen as a pub- 
lic patrimony—in private hands,” concludes a historian. 
Adobe eBook subscribers are warned that the books they 
download may not even be read aloud.5? 

Pressures on corporate history writing further subvert 
archival integrity. What should be done, a seminar group 
was asked, if a researcher on contract to write a business 
history found archival material embarrassing to the firm? 
The answer: to destroy the evidence would be unethical; 
instead, reshelve it under lock and key to minimize the 
chance it is ever seen again.®° This is no mere perverse 
fancy; as I will show, it is common archival practice in 
heritage affairs. 

Paradoxically, well-meant efforts to extend archival 
participation to once excluded minorities may further 
imperil open access. Like regal and papal potentates of 
yore, tribal and other indigenes often consider archival 
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knowledge sacred and exclusive to their own elites, 
defiled or polluted if seen by outsiders. Mainstream pro- 
motion of universal ideals can backfire when minorities 
prescribe or proscribe what is acquired and who may 
view it. After encouraging Maori-curated exhibits, New 
Zealand museums were saddled with Maori diktats that 
put these exhibits off-limits to non-Maoris and to Maori 
women. Similar policies of exclusion apply to Maori- 
owned archives.®! 

Museums and archives bend to minority sensibilities 
even when demands are not expressly voiced. Political 
correctness may oblige repositories to eliminate or se- 
quester matter offensive to anyone. To counter wide- 
spread looting and faking, more and more museums turn 
down antiquities of dubious pedigree and on occasion 
yield up those they already have. To display unprove- 
nanced items is rebuked as an incitement to theft. Be- 
cause a 1994 London Royal Academy classical exhibi- 
tion lacked adequate context on the origins of these 
treasures, it was assailed for tacitly endorsing pillage and 
illicit trade—“antiquity laundering.”®? Some would ban 
research use or even mention of artifacts with a dubious 
pedigree. Smithsonian archaeologists are enjoined not to 
cite certain artifacts returned to tribal claimants. To get 
permission to use Apache blood samples, geneticists 
studying disease resistance had to agree to refrain from 
any research “that might contradict traditional views of 
the tribe’s history.” © 

More menacing than the old Papal Index’s detailed ex- 
plicit prohibitions, modern rules for exclusion are vague 
and variable, the Orwellian inspectorate protean and 
anonymous. Hypersensitive, we police ourselves against 
exposure to the sinister, the sexist, even the satirical. Data 
from written and oral sources thought tainted are disal- 
lowed. To be sure, clandestine wiretaps, coerced confes- 
sions, and induced false memories offer valid precedents 
for barring some types of evidence. The growing porosity 
of communication raises cogent concerns about privacy; 
even your kid sister may turn Big Brother. Our self- 
archived lives are more and more open to all. But legal 
controls against such evils can be so sweeping as to pre- 
clude legitimate freedom of inquiry. 

Consider, for example, the chilling effect on oral his- 
tory of federal institutional review board (IRB) scrutiny 
in the United States. IRBs were first set up to ensure that 
“human subjects” in medical experiments had given their 
informed consent and were treated ethically. But oral his- 
tory is now lumped together with medical research. Like 
physicians, historians must supply detailed questionnaires 
before conducting interviews, avoid “sensitive” topics, 


alert informants to likely risks and discomforts, guaran- 
tee anonymity, and promise to destroy (or to stash pri- 
vately at home) interview tapes after research has been 
published. While such constraints are the norm in bio- 
medical research, they are anathema to historians, whose 
interviews are typically open-ended and whose data must 
be open to public scrutiny. For nuts-and-bolts program- 
matic surveys, it makes sense that data once used be de- 
stroyed or privatized. But for historians, this precludes 
contingent inquiry, comparative criticism, and future ve- 
rification or revision by others. 

The threat is not confined to research that uses oral in- 
terviews; federal review boards extend concern for in- 
formant privacy back to historical events in the public 
record. “Some IRBs have questioned [historians’] use of 
sources in the public record, including newspapers and 
manuscripts collections, simply because they deal with 
the activities of human beings.” In the end, federal over- 
sight conveys a warning that “controversial, difficult, or 
challenging topics cannot be addressed in historical re- 
search.” The dilemma faced by oral historians was no 
bizarre exception; it highlights quandaries confronted by 
numerous archival suppliers and users. As government- 
funded projects multiply, academic officials find it con- 
venient to oversee all campus research under university 
IRBs. Hence constraints initially intended for work sup- 
ported by federal grants—seldom the case with histori- 
ans—come at length to apply to any university-based re- 
search. Administrative fiat thus encumbers all inquiry 
and all source materials with curbs devised for applied 
research of immediate utility. The mere notion that infor- 
mation might have a value beyond the narrow purpose 
for which it was first gathered is viewed askance as sus- 
picious, elitist, even seditious.64 


Why Heritage Subverts Archives 


Nothing begins life in an archive, and few things remain 
there forever. Most holdings alternate between archival 
and nonarchival locales and functions. Documents origi- 
nate for personal or social aims—to set a plan, state a 
view, justify an act, assert a claim, argue or judge a dis- 
pute. When archived, family and state papers are initially 
confidential, heritage withheld from public view. Only 
after thirty or fifty or seventy years or more does general 
access outweigh concern for privacy; archival records then 
become public history. At length, if rare or sacred like 
Dead Sea Scrolls or Shakespeare first folios, documents 
may be showcased as collective heritage; their talismanic 
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worth as tangible witnesses to some pivotal event or 
personality now surpasses their value as historical evi- 
dence.®5 According primacy to “the fetish of the docu- 
ment,” the archive is revamped from information cen- 
ter to reliquary shrine.®* Seemingly embarrassed to be 
“seen for what it is: a treasure trove of records available 
to any citizen interested in examining them,” the U.S. 
National Archives aims “to reshape its image from that 
of a fusty repository for the nation’s documents to that 
of a modern, interactive museum, exhibition space and 
education center.”°7 (To one recent visitor, the National 
Archives’ vast Maryland repository rather “radiates a 
sense of intrigue.”)® 

In an era steeped in nostalgia for the recent past, yes- 
teryear’s relics may perilously encroach on the active 
present. An Oakland museum was on the verge of acquir- 
ing California’s disused gas chamber when the state rein- 
stated the death penalty; the “obsolete” engine of execu- 
tion almost had to be clawed back from exhibit hall to 
death row. Concurrently, exclusive private rights to her- 
itage reassert legal force over augmented realms of cre- 
ativity ever farther back in time. Newly extended copy- 
right restrictions presage grievous inroads on an 
ever-shrinking public domain; given current trends, soon 
“we won't be able to quote Chaucer without the say-so of 
some pompous descendant.” 69 

Because heritage issues are often heatedly contentious, 
managing heritage records is an especially arduous task. 
Adversarial polemics set the tone and comprise the bulk 
of relevant data. Issued from a daunting congeries of 
sources—government circulars, accounts of rallies, parti- 
san broadsides, legal threats, minutes of disputes over 
ownership, control, access, conservation—heritage mate- 
rials are ephemeral, fragmentary, discontinuous, hard to 
classify. And repositories habitually cordon off such data 
by realm, by discipline, and by national or ethnic context. 
The protean nature of heritage defies comprehensive cov- 
erage. To collect and classify more than a tiny fraction of 
its vital records is beyond the capacity of any library or 
archive. Yet archival breadth is essential to keep us aware 
of the intricate complexity of what Pierre Nora terms 
lieux de mémoire, Raphael Samuel “theatres of memory,” 
Michael Kammen “mystic chords of memory.”7° 

Curating such materials is a political as well as a schol- 
arly minefield. As the amalgam of all our pasts, heritage 
ought ideally be shared among all humanity. But this 
global precept gets little more than lip service, if that, 
from national and local stewards. Instead, heritage usu- 
ally features as the unique and jealously guarded property 
of some particular group. It is amassed, hoarded, pre- 


served, and construed on behalf of national and tribal 
partisans. Quests to magnify one’s own heritage and to 
engross or suppress that of rivals are legion and unend- 
ing. Romans strove to expunge Carthaginian memory, 
Nazis to eradicate that of Jews.7' From ancient Alexan- 
dria to modern Sarajevo, museums and libraries have 
been prime targets of enemy assault, with more lost to 
willful than to accidental incineration.7? In Siegfried 
Lenz’s archetypal novel, The Heritage, a Masurian folk 
museum’s artifacts suffer recurrent perversion at the 
hands of chauvinist invaders, first Russian, then German, 
then Polish. In the end, the despairing director sets fire to 
his whole collection, so as to “bring the collected wit- 
nesses to the past into a final and irrevocable safety from 
which they could never again be exploited for this cause 
or that.”73 Fact follows fiction: to expunge the odium of 
prior museum display, ancestral bones and artifacts repa- 
triated to tribal groups are nowadays apt to be consigned 
to purifying flames. 

Fire is not the only mode of purging a defiled legacy; 
burial and excision are common alternatives. William 
Fee, the missionary founder of Berea College, Kentucky, 
so loathed slavery that he literally knifed out every scrip- 
tural reference to servitude; displayed in Berea’s library, 
Fee’s butchered Bible attests his faith that evil can be un- 
done by excision. (Per contra, scriptural references to 
freedom and revolt led apprehensive slaveholders to pro- 
hibit slaves from reading the Bible—indeed, from read- 
ing at all.) 

That the archival “record must reflect full diversity and 
complexity, not an edited compendium that celebrates a 
specific world view or a single group,” is a professional 
credo widely endorsed.”4 But it is largely disregarded by 
heritage stewards. As a Pequot Indian spokesman recently 
insisted, the tribal archives are their own; in them “the 
tribe can document its history in its own words and im- 
ages, not those of others.”75 This possessive take is not 
uniquely Pequot; as already noted, it is Maori, Masurian, 
American. “The archival record doesn’t just happen; it is 
created by individuals and organizations, and used . . . to 
support their values and missions,” writes Elisabeth Kap- 
lan. “Archivists are major players in the business of iden- 
tity politics. Archives appraise, collect, and preserve the 
props with which notions of identity are built,” and archi- 
val holdings confirm and justify the authority of those 
views.76 

The ongoing Elgin Marbles affray exemplifies the 
fractious role of archives in heritage issues. Claims of 
peerless stewardship long buttressed British retention 
against Greek repatriation demands; the British Museum 
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professed to secure the frieze, removed from the 
Parthenon two centuries ago, against Athenian air pollu- 
tion and instability. But the British custodial image was 
badly dented in 1998, when a new edition of William St 
Clair’s definitive history divulged the dreadful damage 
done in the late 1930s. The art collector Lord Duveen 
had given the museum a new room in which to display 
the Elgin Marbles; at his behest (Duveen wanted them to 
be white, as he mistakenly thought classical sculpture 
should be), they underwent drastic “cleaning” with chis- 
els and Carborundum. 

When the damage was discovered, museum officials 
sought to conceal the actual mutilation and then to slur 
over the harm done. The first shocked reactions—“muti- 
lation,” “crime,” “destruction”—gave way to “great 
damage,” then just “damage”; “technically damaged” at 
length eased into “unauthorized methods of cleaning” and 
“inappropriate restoration treatment.”77 The press was 
deceived, Parliament hoodwinked, even curators kept in 
the dark. Among those complicit, as museum trustees, 
were the prime minister and the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, anxious to avoid offending Greece as a wartime ally. 
Yet stonewalling continued even after St Clair’s exposé— 
to minimize the extent of loss, to shrug off blame, to sus- 
tain the repute of museum and nation as caretakers.78 

Only the disclosure of zealously hidden archival pa- 
pers brought the saga to light. Published records were 
deeply deceptive; indeed, disguise was their intent. It 
took unpublished sources—photographs, minutes of 
meetings, interviews with workmen, confidential reports, 
and personal letters—to reveal the facts. Piercing the 
carapace of self-protective secrecy required uncommon 
expertise and persistence. The contortions of museum 
concealment all but defy credence: 1930s files normally 
open after thirty years were withheld from scrutiny as 
“current” data well into the 1990s by being bound with 
ongoing documents. The bloated “file” was so unwieldy 
it could not be properly shelved.79 

Denying that unwanted data even exist is typical in 
heritage affairs. In the 1980s New York’s American Mu- 
seum of Natural History (AMNH) secretly schemed to 
absorb the holdings of the Museum of the American In- 
dian (MAI), all the while publicly promising joint cus- 
tody in new custom-built premises. When the deal col- 
lapsed, the ensuing lawsuit forced the AMNH to disclose 
internal memos and letters showing that its offer had 
been a sham, cloaking the takeover aim. The AMNH 
had doctored its own architects’ reports, fed the MAI 
misleading data, juggled and misdated letters, and hid- 
den the damning discrepant evidence in its files.°° 


Archival concealment similarly gained Connecticut’s 
Pequot Indians tribal bona fides as well as land crucial 
for their hugely lucrative Foxwoods Casino. On the pre- 
tence of racial injustice woefully protracted, tribal 
lawyers persuaded Congress to waive normal Bureau of 
Indian Affairs scrutiny, obscured the flagrant lack of Pe- 
quot tribal continuity, and mapped as “tribal”—hence 
beyond Connecticut jurisdiction—lands that had never 
been Pequot. In ensuing brawls with private property 
owners and the state, Pequot claimants invoked sagas of 
ancient wrongs demanding redress, paraded federal im- 
primaturs (won from complaisant congressmen ignorant 
of local affairs), and kept mum about the concoction of 
the grossly inflated “definitive” tribal lands map, for 
years withheld from public scrutiny.*! 

These episodes are unusual only in having come to 
light by ferreting out normally concealed data. Blatant 
misuse of archival holdings is not the exception but the 
rule in heritage matters. Precisely because such quarrels 
are never just about the past but deeply affect ongoing ri- 
valries and present reputations, heritage research is sure 
to be frustrated by hidden, lost, and doctored archival 
material. Such perversions are bound to persist as long as 
heritage stewards cleave to Sir Henry Taylor’s classic dic- 
tum that “a secret may be sometimes best kept by keep- 
ing the secret of its being a secret.”** 

Even the most canny historians sometimes fail to bear 
in mind the pitfalls posed by such impediments, as Jon- 
athan Steinberg ruefully reported of his own dealings 
with the Deutsche Bank. He had agreed to help survey 
the bank’s World War II archives for a let-the-chips-fall- 
where-they-may report on Nazi complicity. Only too late 
did Steinberg become aware that subordinate aides—not 
he and his fellow historians—would initially sift the im- 
possibly voluminous data. Nor had he realized that the 
records to be scrutinized excluded a substantial cache of 
Deutsche Bank directors’ so-called “family” archives.*3 


Erosion of Familiar Terms of Discourse 


Current changes in archival practice profoundly affect 
how we use and what we think of the past. Perhaps the 
most somber effect of the new “post-custodial” archive*4 
is the attrition of historical awareness. Some laud today’s 
flood of electronic data as heterogeneous, multivocal, in- 
stantly accessible, infinitely reproducible, and readily dis- 
posable. But these benefits, if such they be, come at a 
heavy cost: the loss of an enduring social framework 
grounded in an abundance of shared cultural references.*5 
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The fading away of familiar terms of discourse is a 
complaint recurrently voiced by every passing genera- 
tion.8* But today’s media and schooling lend this lament 
new cogency. Once-memorable people, events, and com- 
mon idioms ebb into oblivion ever more swiftly. Media 
dispersion that makes fame and infamy global also 
makes them fleeting; for those devoid of history, tempo- 
ral depth conveys no meaning. A confrontation in Paris 
left the writer Alethea Hayter fearful that historical con- 
sciousness would soon “be not merely eclipsed but ex- 
tinguished.” An anglophone visitor at Sainte Chapelle 
asked Hayter what the place was all about. 


“Well,” I began, “it was built by Saint Louis . . .” “Saint 
Louis?” was her puzzled reply ... “Yes, it was built by a 
king of France who went on a crusade...” “Crusade?” 


she asked, bewildered. Despairingly I persevered. “Yes, 
he went on a journey to the Mediterranean, and brought 
back a sacred relic, the Crown of Thorns...” “Crown 
of Thorns?” she queried, still more at sea. At that point 
I gave up; I felt unable to insert any idea of the signifi- 
cance of the Sainte Chapelle into a mind which had been 
given no context of European history or Christian belief 
at all.87 


The erosion of canonical names and dates maroons 
many today in the narrowest of presents, precluding fel- 
lowship with any past. The 1930 historical spoof r066 
and All That: A Memorable History of England, Com- 
prising All the Parts You Can Remember, Including 103 
Good Things, Five Bad Kings and Two Genuine Dates 
no longer amuses readers because few but the most eld- 
erly have even heard of the persons and events it 
ridicules.88 Archival change may be more a symptom 
than a cause of such temporal attrition. Yet “our entire 
collective subjective history . . . is encoded in print,” 
notes Sven Birkerts. Hence, the shift from print to visu- 
ally oriented electronic culture “has rendered a vast part 
of our cultural heritage utterly alien.”®® The lack of any 
frame of reference leaves today’s children bereft of a cru- 
cial “arc of connectedness,” in Harry Belafonte’s words: 
“Mandela might just as well be Abe Lincoln and Dr. 
King, Jesus Christ.”9° 

To be sure, some communal references persist; mass- 
media consumers share extensive repertoires in sports, 
music, fashion, and popular culture. But that store of data 
is trivial, inchoate, and ephemeral; it nourishes no dis- 
course beyond its own short-lived icons; it links its devo- 
tees with only a very recent past; its substance is too thin 
to support a meaningful social fabric.” Google’s reservoir 
of six billion documents seems “the shallowest ocean on 


earth, overloaded with sex, sports, conspiracy theories 
and pop stars” and short on all but the most recent his- 
tory, largely to do with film costume drama: not the 
Mother of God but Madonna, not Milton but Milton 
Keynes, not the Hundred Years War but Star Wars.9? Pop 
culture does not compensate for “the loss of the histori- 
cal frame of reference, the amputation of the time dimen- 
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sion from our culture.” To be “in the swim,” noted an 
eminent art historian, is not equivalent to “being in the 
culture. ”?3 

Some contend that the ease and speed of modern in- 
formation retrieval makes such cultural memory redun- 
dant—why store in the mind names and dates readily 
found in databases? But to have references at our finger- 
tips, so to speak, is by no means the same as having them 
in our head. To converse, to compare, to contrast, even 
to consult an encyclopedia requires a stock of common 
knowledge that is not merely on tap but ingrained, part 
of general communal awareness. That is why great clas- 
sics remain canonical: their enduringly resonant words 
and allusions bridge barriers of time and culture. “It is 
the destiny of those grave, restrained and classic writers, 
with whom we make enforced and often painful ac- 
quaintanceship at school,” wrote Robert Louis Steven- 
son a century ago, “to pass into the blood and become 
native in the memory. ”94 

Stevenson’s precept is integral to informed reliance on 
our archived legacy. Textual sources open to inspection 
and reexamination still underpin our way of finding and 
confirming truth. But archives seem ever more alien to 
modern modes of perception. They are underfunded and 
neglected (compared with our art and architectural her- 
itage) because “archives are more difficult to experi- 
ence,” in a British estimate. “ Archives are essentially tex- 
tual; they have to be interpreted through an intellectual 
effort. . . . They are cerebral, and cerebral is not what 
captures the public imagination. ”?5 

Indeed, archives are commonly stigmatized not only as 
tediously cerebral but dirty, disease-ridden, death-induc- 
ing. Derrida’s mal d'archive is not a new ailment; eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century essayists repeatedly reviled 
archives as dusty, moldy, and rotting, their users richly de- 
serving the ailments they engendered.’ This was no mere 
figure of speech; archives literally bred disease, just as 
the working of leather for parchment and bookbinding 
gave rise to anthrax. At the Archives Nationales in Paris 
in the 1820s the historian Jules Michelet restored papers 
and parchments “to the light of day as I breathed in their 
dust”; Michelet actually ate history, observed Roland 
Barthes, and eating it made him ill.9”7 The demise of two 
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archival aides, employed by H. C. Lea in 1870 to copy 
records for his History of the Inquisition, ominously 
echoed that fearsome agency; Signori Bugazzi and Uccelli 
perished in swift succession “re infecta” (the business 
being unfinished) in the Florentine archives.?° 

That archival hazards mirror human frailty is the bur- 
den of the Nobel laureate Saramago’s All the Names. 
Saramago’s central registry shelves particulars of every- 
one living and dead, but finding a file in the unlit labyrin- 
thine corridors is a perilous task. Lost in the dark disar- 
ray of these catacombs, one researcher emerges only after 
a week, starving, thirsty, delirious, having survived only 
by ingesting quantities of old documents. Above all, cus- 
todial negligence and corruption frustrate attempts to 
segregate records of the living from those of the dead. 
Mortality would doom this effort in any case; for ar- 
chives, like humans, are fated to be fragmentary, partisan, 
and transient.22 And changes in the one vitally affect the 
other. “What is no longer archived in the same way,” ob- 
serves Derrida, “is no longer lived in the same way.” !°° 
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ne day in July 1988, I stood on the concourse at 

London’s Waterloo Station thinking of the hopes 
once entertained by late politician Anthony Crosland. As 
a leading Labour Party intellectual in the mid-1950s, 
Crosland had dreamed of a less austere socialism where 
the uniformity of the reforming state would weigh less 
heavily on the life of the nation. As he wrote in The Fu- 
ture of Socialism, it was a time for a “reaction against 
the Fabian tradition” with its reliance on state-led initia- 
tive. The mixed economy could be expected to deliver 
higher exports and old-age pensions, but only a “change 
in cultural attitude” would make Britain “a more colour- 
ful and civilized country to live in.” The country should 
have more nightlife and open-air cafés, pleasure gardens, 
repertory theaters, and statues to brighten up the new 
housing estates. Better design was needed not just for 
furniture and women’s clothes but also for streetlights 
and telephone kiosks.' The reference to telephone kiosks 
brought Crosland to mind. 

Thirty years later, and in a land now governed by 
Margaret Thatcher’s Conservative Party, the Royal 
Corps of Transport Band was warming up the crowd for 
the launch of Mercury Communication’s new pay phone 
system: a banner mounted over the head of its ceremoni- 
ously besworded conductor showed a victorious cavalry 
charge at the Battle of Waterloo and promised “The 
Greatest Advance since 1815.” Here was British Tele- 
com’s private rival, much grown since it was first licensed 
in 1982, opening its latest assault on a public domain 
where the franchise certainly was being extended. Water- 
loo Station may have previously had the grimy and uni- 


form look characteristic of so much nationalized space, 
but in the age of privatization and niche marketing, it 
had come to resemble a shopping mall: diversified, color- 
ful, and superficially more civilized, too. 

After the band had ripped through “Ghostbusters” 
and “In the Mood,” the managing director of Mercury 
Communications stood up in his appointed place be- 
tween Casey Jones’s hamburgers and the Knicker Box 
and declared a “first for Britain.” We were standing in a 
newly “competitive arena,” and Gordon Owen was 
proud to be cutting into British Telecom’s monopoly for 
the first time. Unfettered by a public-service obligation of 
the kind that had prevented British Telecom from confin- 
ing its phone boxes to the most profitable sites, Mercury 
would be concentrating its “state-of-the-art” pay phones 
at airports, railway terminals, and new shopping malls— 
all the while, of course, loudly denying charges of skim- 
ming the cream. The new phones would be especially 
convenient for people wanting to make international 
calls. They would accept credit cards, but coins were a 
thing of the past. A special Mercury card had been intro- 
duced, but Owen also looked forward to the day when 
Mercury’s growing list of private subscribers, most of 
which are businesses, would be able to use the company’s 
pay phones with the equivalent of a PIN number, logging 
the charge back onto their account. 

Owen promised a facility distinguished by “reliability, 
cleanliness, and value for money,” and although Mercury 
obviously had no intention of mounting a universal pub- 
lic service for the convenience of every welfare bum in the 
land, he stressed that everything possible would be done 
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to accommodate genuinely disabled consumers. Wheel- 
chair access had been built into the designs wherever pos- 
sible, and volume adjustment would be provided to help 
the hard of hearing. The Mercurycard was notched on 
one side to help people with sight problems, and phones 
would even squeak obligingly to tell blind or partially 
sighted users when their cards were running out. 

Next up was Lord Young, secretary of state for trade 
and industry, who would unveil the new kiosks. Diver- 
sity is an essential part of enterprise culture, and Mer- 
cury certainly wasn’t going to make the mistake of com- 
ing up with a uniform design for all its locations. There 
were three models to unveil, each designed to fit into 
“different parts of the society.” Fitch and Company had 
come up with a “totem concept” pay phone booth that, 
as the press release put it, took “Mercury’s key require- 
ments” and “embodied them in a powerful, physical 
form.” The result had already been dubbed the Art Deco 
kiosk, but to me it looked less like a totem pole than an 
extruded 1950s-style gas pump. The model provided by 
Machin Designs was named the Ogee Pylon. The design- 
ers claimed that in this version of Mercury’s kiosk, “clas- 
sical aesthetic values are executed in a sophisticated sys- 
tem of structural components,” but I was inclined to 
agree with architecture critic Gavin Stamp, who at that 
moment was telling a radio reporter that it looked more 
like a conservatory of the kind you might expect to find 
in Islington, a gentrified area in north London, than a 
proper public telephone kiosk. 

However, the neoclassical pay phone designed by John 
Simpson and Partners had the greatest impact. The aston- 
ished guffaws were out before the covers had properly hit 
the ground, and the next morning’s papers showed Lord 
Young in this kiosk, making the inaugural call to Sir Erik 
Sharp, the chairman of Cable and Wireless (of which 
Mercury was a subsidiary). Both Mercury and the De- 
partment of Trade and Industry had already issued press 
releases insisting that Young spent the call congratulating 
Sharp on the speed with which his company had carried 
through its assault on British Telecom’s heartland. How- 
ever, hindsight now suggests that the old boys may actu- 
ally have been sorting out the tactical details of a differ- 
ent exchange, the one that would elevate Sir Eric into the 
House of Lords as Lord Sharp of Grimsdyke, thus mak- 
ing way for Lord Young of Graffham to slide into posi- 
tion as the magnificently paid executive chairman of 
Cable and Wireless only two years thereafter. 

John Simpson may have been ambitious, but he was 
no such smooth operator. Looking frankly disconcerted 
by the derisive hoots that greeted his cast-aluminum clas- 


sical kiosk, he found a moment to talk me through some 
its many distinguishing features. He pointed to the or- 
nate finial on top of the roof, a decorative touch that also 
provided ventilation and that could, if need be, house an 
antenna. Then there were the winged sphinxes flanking 
and, indeed, struggling to dignify the monstrous Mer- 
cury logo. Per Mercury’s requirements, the gap at the 
bottom of the side panels was intended to discourage 
tramps and dossers from using this new service as a pub- 
lic convenience of a different kind. The fluted Doric 
columns at the corner were certainly ornamental, but 
they also had the practical advantage of providing a 
curved edge that would be less easy to vandalize. 


Flagship on the Rocks 


How, I wondered briefly, might one explain all this to 
Anthony Crosland? At the end of November 1987, John 
Butcher, a junior industry minister, had announced the 
government’s decision to break up British Telecom’s 
phone booth monopoly. “The idea,” as he said at the 
time, “is to see a much greater number of different types 
of call-boxes installed and available to the public, and to 
provide British Telecom with competition in what has 
hitherto been a restricted market.”* Launched as the 
“flagship” of Thatcher’s privatization program in No- 
vember 1984, British Telecom PLC had seemed to work 
fine for a while. Chairman Sir George Jefferson and 
Chief Executive Iain Vallance made all the right noises as 
they sailed off into the new world. They promised to 
shake off the grim legacies of nationalization and turn 
their overmanned, badly managed, and ill-equipped or- 
ganization into a properly tight ship that would be both 
profitable and better for its customers. 

British Telecom was declaring huge profits by 1997, 
yet it was also coming under fire from all sides. In three 
short years, the flagship of privatization had been re- 
named the “most loathed institution in Britain.” Con- 
sumer surveys declared British Telecom the worst public 
service in the land. There was evidence of overcharging 
(with some subscribers, including the Bank of England, 
eventually receiving a refund). The long-promised tech- 
nological improvements, which included the introduc- 
tion of digital exchanges and a new labor-saving switch- 
ing technology known as System X, had caused havoc, 
striking central London and City exchanges hardest of 
all.3 As the service declined and complaints soared, 
British Telecom set about squandering large fortunes on 
advertising campaigns designed to manipulate public 
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opinion. The company’s leaders evidently considered it 
easier to establish a new corporate image than to im- 
prove the service. 

British Telecom tried to counter the rising tide of crit- 
icism. It blamed its own engineers, who had been on 
strike earlier in 1987. It blamed the fact that it had once 
been a nationalized industry and was therefore full of 
sullen and morose employees who couldn’t all be re- 
trained in a day. It blamed vandalism for the problems 
with its call boxes—some 25 percent of which were 
found to be out of action in a damning survey conducted 
by the regulatory body, Oftel. Indeed, BT even sent an 
exhibition of ingeniously vandalized pay phones to tour 
British schools to show what the company was up 
against.4 In the end, however, BT caved in. Jefferson may 
previously have distinguished himself at the head of the 
privatized British Airways, but British Telecom’s share- 
holders wanted blood, and he resigned ignominiously at 
the September 1987 annual general meeting. There was 
to be no place in the House of Lords for him. 

Newspapers were quick to interpret the story. For the 
conservative Daily Telegraph, British Telecom chaos 
didn’t raise doubts about the wisdom of privatization 
but provided yet more support for the dogmas of liberal 
theory: privatize a nationalized industry without break- 
ing it up into competing units, and all you get is a private 
monopoly. The liberal Guardian drew broadly compara- 
ble conclusions, declaring that British Telecom was dis- 
playing the “classic symptoms of a monopoly: defending 
itself from competition, refusing to publish the criteria 
according to which it measured performance, failing to 
innovate, and overcharging.”’ Nobody bothered to re- 
call that in the days when the system was run by the Gen- 
eral Post Office, a strong and generally accepted case had 
existed for the essential uniformity of a public service 
such as the telephone system. Not a single journalist 
chose to mention 1912, when the British telephone sys- 
tem had been nationalized in an attempt to overcome the 
failure that had marked the earlier years of multiple and 
partly private ownership, or exploited the irony of the 
fact that, in those days, when Britain had what was 
widely known as the worst telephone system in the civi- 
lized world, it had seemed obvious that the telephone 
network should be run by a single statutory body.® 


A Matter of Style 


Such was the general background to the Mercury pay 
phones, but how, as Crosland himself might have won- 


dered, to account for the style of the most eye-catching 
model? Why should the new kiosk look like a crudely en- 
gineered collision between the Acropolis and a wedding 
cake? What could possibly have motivated John Simp- 
son’s absurd classical design? 

At the beginning of 1985, Vallance, who at that time 
was managing director of BT’s Local Communications 
Service, had announced that his newly privatized organi- 
zation would be taking a “radical approach to the prob- 
lems inherent in today’s outdated payphone service.” 
Those old, coin-operated red telephone boxes would 
soon be things of the past, replaced by yellow, anodized 
aluminum kiosks and card-operated phones. Privatiza- 
tion hadn’t freed BT of its public service obligation, but 
there was a need for more efficient and vandal-proof fa- 
cilities. The new designs would be more accessible to 
wheelchair users (for whom the old red phone boxes were 
a nightmare) and less inclined to scalp anyone over six 
feet tall. They would also be more open than the old red 
telephone boxes. Litter and unpleasant smells would 
blow away, and the homeless would feel less tempted to 
move in on cold winter nights. Just as Mercury was to do 
a few years later, BT stressed the needs of the disabled, 
who knew the impracticalities of the old red telephone 
box in close detail. Behind all the smooth talk, however, 
many suspected a hidden motivation. The newly priva- 
tized BT was concerned with earning a profit, and a re- 
design would not merely help to create that much desired 
new corporate image: it would surely also provide the 
perfect cover under which to carry out a secret but thor- 
oughgoing reorganization of the service. Confronted with 
these suspicions, BT admitted that hundreds of boxes had 
indeed been moved in the changeover but regretted that 
(conveniently enough, as critics recognized) it had no 
method of classifying these changes and was therefore 
simply unable to say whether the redesigned service had 
also been concentrated at more lucrative sites. 

The man who launched the redesign would soon re- 
place Jefferson as British Telecom’s chair. Questioned at 
the 1988 annual meeting by angry BT shareholders de- 
voted to the old red phone boxes, the fast-moving Val- 
lance insisted, “There is no accounting for taste.” In fact, 
his newly privatized industry had already found a very 
good way of accounting for taste. If the old phone boxes 
had their admirers—not least in the United States, where 
many of these uprooted British icons were finding their 
way into service as cocktail cabinets and shower stalls— 
so much the better. They could be auctioned off, and 
long may demand outstrip supply. 

A voluntary association, an architectural conservation 
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group called the Thirties Society, initiated the defense of 
the old red phone box. Denouncing the auctions as a 
squalid asset stripping of the public sector, society mem- 
bers wasted no time extending the traditions of cultural 
connoisseurship to street furniture, declaring the hitherto 
taken-for-granted old red telephone box a vital part of 
the national heritage. Writing in the early 1940s, George 
Orwell, in his study of wartime patriotism, The Lion and 
the Unicorn, had cited suet puddings, misty skies, and 
red pillar boxes as essential emblems of Britishness; by 
the 1980s, the old red telephone box had also “entered 
into” the nation’s soul.?7 While the philistine Vallance 
saw only outdated pay phones, these campaigners recog- 
nized the kiosks with which architect Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott had set out to civilize a rampant technology as sig- 
nificant works of architecture that were “wholly classical 
in spirit.”®’ The K2 was Scott’s original kiosk. Dating 
from 1927, it had been brought into service mostly in 
London. The smaller and more familiar K6 was designed 
in the mid-1930s and was still being installed until 1968. 
Thanks to a scheme announced in April 1935, the K6 
had been set up in remote villages all around the country 
as “a special concession” designed to commemorate 
George V’s jubilee. The organizers of the jubilee scheme 
recognized that money could have been saved by fitting 
phones into existing rural post offices, but freestanding 
kiosks were chosen because they afforded extra privacy, 
visibility, and accessibility. Because the scheme was an 
extension of a vital public service, people accepted that it 
should be paid for out of “general funds” and not “left 
dependent on the ability of some small community to 
contribute to the cost.”? 

Quickly dubbed the Jubilee Kiosk, the K6 went on to 
become, as BT itself admitted, an “established British in- 
stitution.” Nevertheless, the kiosk’s introduction was 
fiercely contested during the 1930s, especially in rural 
areas. From Oxfordshire to the Lake District, local 
branches of the Council for the Preservation of Rural En- 
gland denounced the new kiosks as eyesores, complaining 
especially about the insidious “intervention of red” into 
their villages.'° But the Post Office resisted the group’s ar- 
guments in favor of green or stone-gray camouflage, ral- 
lying such forces as the Royal Fine Arts Commission and 
Sir Edwin Lutyens in support of the chosen red." Light 
gray would show up every “ribald scrawl” and be stained 
by dogs and rain. Green wouldn’t stand out to the eye of 
the wayfarer who might need to make an emergency call. 
And as John Gloag, a designer who at that time was also 
on the Central Executive Committee of the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, pointed out, if the 


principle of camouflage were accepted for every modern 
amenity in rural areas, we would end up “thatching 
everything, including motor coaches.”!? A dark “battle- 
ship gray” was eventually permitted in areas of outstand- 
ing natural beauty (as long as the window bars remained 
red), but the Jubilee Kiosk went on to become an other- 
wise uniform feature of the national landscape."3 

Those who rallied to the defense of the old red phone 
box in the 1980s might easily have extended their appre- 
ciation of this endangered national icon to include the 
interior fittings chosen in the 1930s by a special inter- 
departmental Post Office committee. The members of this 
committee went out of their way to come up with an inte- 
rior fit for well-mannered British ladies and gentlemen. 
They resolved that the backboard should be made of pol- 
ished Bakelite rather than plywood. They decided to in- 
clude a cigarette holder, an umbrella rack, and a beveled 
mirror for “feminist users” despite the Traffic Section’s 
concern that callers with urgent business would “oc- 
casionally be kept waiting” while ladies adjusted their 
makeup. The committee wanted to install hard-backed 
telephone directories and was reluctant to accept that they 
would have to be chained to the kiosk. The committee op- 
posed all but the most limited publicity; there was to be 
no external advertisement, and the limited space allowed 
for internal notices (which were to be properly framed 
and mounted on the backboard) was reserved for infor- 
mation about the operation of the phone itself. While it 
would have been desirable, even in those days, to include 
a “Monogram . . . like that used by the Public Relations 
Department,” there was no space left after the functional 
notices had been accommodated, and the idea was 
abandoned."4 

Scott’s Jubilee Kiosk was distinguished not just by its 
design but also by the uniformity of its presence. The new 
pay phones introduced by Vallance in the 1980s were of a 
mediocre design borrowed from the United States, but 
they too had a broader significance. Under the new British 
Telecom system, a single type of kiosk would no longer be 
used in all places. Paving the way for Mercury’s later and 
more exclusive collection, BT’s new range was designed so 
that different models could, in Owen’s well-chosen words, 
be “put in different parts of the society.” The postprivati- 
zation kiosks would stand as BT’s humble contribution to 
growing social polarization. Nobody could be entirely cer- 
tain any longer of getting a door, but, according, to the 
new Vallance equation, the better your area, the more 
kiosk you could expect to find on your street corner. Users 
in respectable neighborhoods and well-policed thorough- 
fares would still be offered a roof, at least some walling, 
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and a choice between card- and coin-operated phones. 
The new and growing underclass, meanwhile, would have 
to settle for a sawn-off metal stump with an armored card- 
operated phone bolted onto it. 

By the 1980s, the red Scott kiosk had itself become em- 
blematic of the traditional nation that fifty years earlier it 
had been thought to despoil. Indeed, the Jubilee Kiosk 
was to be defended as the endangered archive of social 
and public aspirations now threatened by Thatcher’s eco- 
nomic reforms. In August 1986, a K2 kiosk in the Lon- 
don Zoo’s Parrot House became the first telephone box 
ever to receive listed-building status. An old public service 
that had become indefensible as a “private monopoly” 
could at least be saved as part of the nation’s architectural 
heritage. Meanwhile, the “quality” newspapers—them- 
selves torn between their old ways and frenzied modern- 
ization—had been printing rousing letters in defense of 
the old red phone box, some of them coming from expa- 
triates who were apparently still shocked by the passing 
of windmills, steam engines, and the farthing. The 
Guardian mustered a wistful article by Richard Boston, 
who scorned the new designs (“all the vandal’s work has 
been done already—except peeing on the floor”) and eu- 
logized the disappearing works of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. 
Newspapers all over the world (including, most elo- 
quently, the Frankfurter Rundschau) contributed their 
own elegies for this icon of old England. BT’s auctions 
went ahead but were quite overtaken by this embarrass- 
ing cult of the old red phone box. Many papers printed 
evocative photos of Britain’s heritage going under the 
hammer, but the Independent caught the most poignant 
episode of all. On 14 September 1988, it showed one of 
Scott’s kiosks being hoisted out of native land near Swin- 
don in preparation for a journey to the Falkland Islands, 
recently won back after General Galtieri’s invasion, 
where it would be installed “for members of the armed 
forces to use for phoning home.” 


A Symbol of National Embarrassment 


Thatcher’s policies of deregulation and economic liberal- 
ism had ripped many gaping holes in Britain’s national 
fabric, yet the threat to the red phone box rather than 
those to schools, hospitals, coal mining, or manufactur- 
ing industries finally triggered revolt from the Right, a re- 
volt in which the red phone box was suddenly reborn as 
the acceptable face of state-imposed uniformity. Writing 
in The Times, (29 January 1985, p. 10) Conservative 
philosopher and gadfly Roger Scruton regretted the “tyr- 


annical pursuit of novelty” and the inevitable but “hor- 
rifying advance of science.” He saw the Scott kiosk as 
one of the last creations of a “disciplined tradition of 
design whose products included the Gothic factory, the 
Palladian clubhouse, the Pullman railway carriage and 
the Bombay shirt.” He didn’t care what a phone box 
looked like in a place such as Birmingham (an industrial 
city “where modern architects have already done their 
work”), but the Scott kiosk should continue to grace real 
England: every village green, every moor, every hillside 
should have one as an emblem of stability. Scruton liked 
the plinth, the classical outline, and the embossed crown 
that, far from just serving as a ventilator, stood over the 
nation’s communications as a “symbol of national iden- 
tity, and promise of enduring government.” He was so 
impressed by the color that he renamed it, turning what 
had been known as Post Office red since the Royal Fine 
Arts Commission chose it in the 1930s into the more 
ideologically correct imperial red. A vehement antimod- 
ernist, Scruton looked at the K6 and even managed to 
approve an “interesting suggestion of Bauhaus naughti- 
ness in its fenestration.” 

Charles Moore, editor of the Spectator, took up the 
subject in the Daily Telegraph. For him, the Scott kiosk 
spoke most evocatively of enduring national values at the 
point where they were being broken up by BT’s brutish 
workforce. More ambitious for the nation than Scruton, 
Moore argued that the Scott kiosk could actually exert a 
civilizing influence in those urban areas that had been ru- 
ined by modernism and the welfare state. Even in the most 
dismal postwar housing estate, the old red telephone box 
sent out signals of hope—its classical lines and proportions 
offering an image of the traditional hierarchies to which 
society could return. Had Moore been more thoroughly 
acquainted with the inner city, he would have found incon- 
trovertible support for his theory of architecture as a cre- 
ator of social behavior. In many urban areas, drug dealers 
had felt at home with the pay phone system only since Val- 
lance removed the Scott kiosks (in which the police could 
trap suspects simply by putting a foot against the door) 
and replaced them with open booths that provided the vig- 
ilant hoodlum with far greater visibility and a quick es- 
cape. Even without this supporting evidence, however, 
Moore denounced BT’s decision to replace these kiosks as 
a classic example of the British ability to spit on our luck: 
“we think that we have achieved something by smashing 
up the old, leaving its shards in the street and replacing it 
with a featureless affair of plastic and low-grade metal.”'5 
Pressed by an unfriendly critic, he was happy to go further: 
“British Telecom had 77,000 little equivalents of Big Ben 
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before they started their destruction, 77,000 objects which 
commanded the affection of their customers, and now 
they have squandered that affection.” 16 

As chairman of the Thirties Society, Gavin Stamp had 
wandered the land photographing well-placed Scott 
kiosks wherever he found them. Stamp now advanced 
his own intriguingly volatile version of the argument 
from his other position as the Spectator’s architecture 
critic. Finding himself increasingly disturbed by the gov- 
ernment’s “blinkered refusal to recognize the valuable 
and essential role” of the public sector, he valued the 
Scott kiosk not just as a work of architecture that may 
well have been inspired by no less a figure than eigh- 
teenth century classicist Sir John Soane but also as a sym- 
pathetic and serviceable piece of street furniture. 

At last the argument seemed to be getting somewhere. 
Would Stamp place the blame where it obviously be- 
longed—on privatization itself? Would he conclude that 
the only way of defending the Scott kiosk and the stan- 
dards of public service it symbolized was to immediately 
renationalize British Telecom? Having suffered consider- 
able inconvenience on his own line in King’s Cross, a 
part of London that had become something of a red-light 
district since he had moved in, Stamp had recently writ- 
ten to Jefferson protesting that “British Telecom could be 
no worse if it were nationalized and that in fact it was 
better when it was.”'7 BT must have feared the direction 
in which his thoughts were moving, for at that moment 
Stamp’s phone seems to have gone permanently out of 
order, forcing him to conduct his business through “new, 
squalid kiosks” that had already been “conspicuously 
disfigured by a rash of prostitutes’ sticky advertisements 
on the windows.”!® Overwhelmed with frustration at the 
“monstrous private monopoly” that was BI, Stamp 
fumed and fulminated and failed to follow his argument 
through to its logical conclusion.'9 

More generally, the Spectator struggled to hold con- 
currently at least three partly contradictory positions on 
British Telecom. It remained unwavering in its advocacy 
of privatization. It was anxious to see the old red tele- 
phone box saved. It wanted to see improvement and in- 
deed technological innovation in Britain’s telephone ser- 
vice. By May 1987, it was evident that this intriguing 
acrobatic performance was going to end in a painfully 
contorted heap on the floor. Just as the Spectator was cel- 
ebrating the final demise of nationalization as a reputable 
political concept, its phones joined the other victims of 
BT’s new switching technology. A gleeful Des Wilson, at 
that time still a respected social campaigner with a distin- 
guished record of work for the homeless, wrote in to 


point out the confusion of that week’s editorial page: on 
the top half a leading article headed “Nationalization 
doesn’t work” and at the bottom of the same page a note 
apologizing for the inconvenience caused by the collapse 
of the Spectator’s telephones (“A large part of our tele- 
phone system has been broken by British Telecom and 
has still not been mended after ten days. The company is 
unable to tell us what is wrong or when the full service 
will be restored.”). As Wilson asked, “Perhaps you could 
explain the inconsistency between the claims you make 
for privatization and the reality?”?° 

With embarrassed fury, the Spectator pursued its com- 
plaints through the labyrinth of BT management, even- 
tually laying them at the door of the doomed Chairman 
Jefferson only a week or so before his unexpected resig- 
nation. Lively discussion and correspondence filled the 
magazine throughout the summer of 1987. The letters 
page was used to foment an insurrection among the pri- 
vatized company’s new shareholders led by J. R. Lucas, 
an Oxford don who, having expressed his determination 
that the privatized industry’s new shareholders should 
recognize their responsibilities and get British Telecom to 
“pull up its socks,” went to BT’s annual meeting and 
chastised the new management for its “blithering incom- 
petence and invincible complacency.”?' As a right-wing 
ideologue who had been a tireless advocate of privatiza- 
tion, Digby Anderson also communicated his embarrass- 
ment on the letters page: he admitted that BT had turned 
out to be an “uninspiring advertisement for the cause.” 
Another correspondent borrowed a spare conspiracy 
theory from the wilder reaches of the Sunday Telegraph. 
According to A. Green, who wouldn’t give an address for 
fear of suddenly finding his phone service out of order, 
BT’s socialist employees were targeting advocates of 
privatization for special treatment. Meanwhile journalist 
Bernard Levin, an enthusiastic admirer of Thatcher, 
wrote in to whine about the “thieving bastards” whose 
new-style pay phone had claimed his money without 
even so much as connecting his call.?3 

But no one could be entirely convinced. The Specta- 
tor’s whole outlook was founded on the conviction that 
nationalization had disfigured the face of the nation, but, 
whichever way you looked at it, the story of the old red 
telephone box pointed accusingly in the opposite di- 
rection: here was privatization completing the mission of 
the destructive state bureaucracy it was meant to have 
vanquished. A “Telecom Horror Contest” was launched 
in a bid to divert attention from the embarrassing impli- 
cations of this story. The Spectator announced with 
much trumpeting that a surplus Jubilee Kiosk bought at 
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a BT auction in early 1987 would be awarded as a prize 
to the provider of the worst disaster story. By this time, 
however, the Sunday Times had already counted up the 
bizarre uses to which people were putting old red tele- 
phone boxes, and it was apparent that the Spectators 
was just one more variation on the theme of the tele- 
phonic henhouse.?4 It was fitting that the eventual win- 
ner of the Telecom Horror Competition came from 
Ohio: at least there was a chance that he would accept 
his prize and then the whole guilty, squawking, and by 
that time, rather filthy package could be bundled up and 
shipped conveniently over the horizon. 

A sense of guilt as well as aggravated patriotic pride es- 
tablished the Scott kiosk as such an evocative symbol in 
the camp of the privateers. Far from standing as an image 
of transcendent authority, as Scruton had jokingly imag- 
ined, the embossed crown on the Scott kiosk was actually 
the mark of the old Post Office. As the privatization pro- 
gram rolled on, the old red telephone box became the 
evocative symbol of endangered ideals of public service, 
of a socially conceived provision that should, as the em- 
blematic kiosk now suggested, be reliable, uniform, and 
equally available to all. Seizing this interpretation as early 
as 1983, the British Telecom trade unions had adopted 
the Scott kiosk as a symbol of their opposition to man- 
agement’s privatizing measures. Similarly, when Stamp 
tried to awaken BT to this traditional shrine’s value to 
public communication, he used an emphasis reminiscent 
of George Orwell’s essay “England Your England,” de- 
scribing the Scott kiosk as “decent,” “solid,” “sympa- 
thetic,” and “serviceable.” Here again was the vocabu- 
lary of public service taking refuge under a contemporary 
architectural gloss. Far from having been finished off, as 
the advocates of privatization kept claiming, that old idea 
of the common good had escaped into heritage country. 
Hiding against rough weather in the old red telephone 
box was the petrified spirit of the welfare state itself. 

In the real world, meanwhile, or at least at Waterloo 
Station, Mercury was offering increased polarization in 
the pay phone system and a range of conspicuously ill- 
mannered phone booths that shrieked design at citizens 
now distinguished only by the credit cards in their wal- 
lets. The classical kiosk, however, had a special meaning 
of its own. John Simpson, its designer, was a young ar- 
chitect with a growing reputation as a classical revivalist. 
He subscribed to the conventional revivalist belief that 
“art and culture reached a pinnacle in the years around 
1800, and that the architecture of this period is a better, 
indeed more appropriate, basis for development than the 
‘modern’ architecture of recent years.”*5 In the style 


wars of that period, Simpson stood in the anti-Enlighten- 
ment camp alongside architects like Robert Adam and 
Quinlan Terry, and his espousal of classicism was accom- 
panied by the usual polemical denunciations of mod- 
ernism as the style of postwar egalitarianism and state- 
led social reform. 

As a self-declared “real architect,” Simpson greatly 
admired the old red telephone box. Indeed, as we stood 
together in Waterloo Station, he told me that his classi- 
cal kiosk was intended to sit firmly in the sadly uprooted 
tradition of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. Mercury’s gaudy logo 
was a poor substitute for the embossed crown on the 
Scott kiosk but at least, as Simpson claimed in his pub- 
licity handout, his model was a proper building rather 
than just a nondescript piece of disposable street fur- 
niture. Unlike BT’s new pay phones, it had been designed 
to form “part of the traditional urban townscape.” In- 
deed, it should be sited “in the manner of statues or foun- 
tains to enhance the quality of public space.” Simpson 
would have liked to see his cast-aluminum classical kiosk 
issued in red or maroon, but Mercury evidently balked at 
erecting such an obvious memorial to its rival’s better 
days. Ostensibly a tribute to the old red telephone box, 
Simpson’s crudely realized classical kiosk was not to be 
mistaken for just another piece of trivial postmodern pas- 
tiche. Columnist Simon Jenkins may have greeted it as “a 
phone box on which... an artist had been at work,” but 
it deserved to be remembered not for its aesthetic preten- 
sions but as the monstrous contrivance that finally fin- 
ished off the idea of universal public service by reducing 
it entirely to a matter of style. 

In this respect, it may have been the true telephone box 
of its time. Yet Simpson’s kiosk would not be adopted. 
Sensing that it had wandered into a symbolic minefield, 
Mercury preferred to install a more neutral model for its 
service, which, in any event, managed to withstand the 
rising tide of mobile phone technology for only a few 
years. British Telecom now actively restores the remain- 
ing red telephone boxes. If these reinstated kiosks now 
seem strangely mannered, it is not only because many of 
them have been preserved in situ even after the demoli- 
tion of the buildings and housing estates they were once 
thought to redeem. They stand there now not so much 
as public amenities but as symbolic archives of the idea of 
public amenity. The old red telephone kiosk is now the 
place to go if you want to remind yourself of the old 
ideals of the reforming postwar Labour governments: an 
oddly positioned and undeniably tight little space dedi- 
cated to those defeated ideas of state-led uniformity and 
universal social provision. 
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A: a nonnative speaker of English, I am not subtle in 
the use of the language. English came to me as a for- 
eign language through Kipling and Shakespeare, with 
words such as swans, Thames, prince, murder and dag- 
ger and poison. Archival English came to me in the 
1980s thanks to committee work for the International 
Council on Archives (ICA). So I was struck when Verne 
Harris claimed in his paper, “Law, Evidence, and Elec- 
tronic Records: A Strategic Perspective from the Global 
Periphery,” presented at the Seville Congress on Ar- 
chives, that his work belongs to those who are in the 
global periphery of our profession as opposed to those 
who are in the hub. I responded in an e-mail to him that 
real periphery now belongs to those who have a different 
mother tongue from English, the current international 
language of choice in ICA. Lack of intimate knowledge 
of the language—by which I mean really understanding 
concepts in their overtones and undertones—can be 
alienating. Language as carrier conveys concepts created 
over time by professional practice and theory and 
formed and biased by their surrounding administrative 
traditions and overall organizational and national cul- 
ture and subcultures. I am not complaining about En- 
glish or about having a different mother tongue; I am 
merely stating as a matter of fact that concepts go with 
language just as wines go with dishes in France. 

Native speakers may function as onlookers in their 
own culture by choice or character; nonnative speakers, 
however, too often function by necessity as onlookers for 
lack of active command of appropriate vocabulary or for 
lack of understanding of the hidden or implicit meaning 
of words exchanged by native speakers. Nonnative 
speakers have no choice but to use words without know- 


ing their exact contextual or emotional meanings. Non- 
native speakers are innocent of using words in an insult- 
ing way—at least in most cases—and are unwillingly 
guilty of abusing words, since their underlying values 
may allow for other uses in other languages. 

An example: for the Beijing Congress on Archives 
(1996), our Chinese colleagues organized a number of 
exhibitions. Returning from the magnificent tour of the 
Great Wall, our bus stopped at some municipal archives 
to see an exhibition of the repository’s most interesting 
items. The documents created by government agencies 
included a picture of Great Leader Mao swimming 
across a river, a printed poem by him carrying his signa- 
ture, a calligraphy by a recently retired staff member, and 
a soccer trophy—a huge one. Each item had been put in 
a nice shrine, with an explanatory text in English at- 
tached to the outside of the display. All items were called 
archives. A colleague from England muttered aloud sev- 
eral times, his tremolos and pitch going up immensely in 
particular at the trophy and the calligraphy. He ex- 
plained that he was disturbed by the exhibit’s inclusion 
of “nonarchival” material and by the abuse of English 
and of official ICA terminology in many of the explana- 
tory notes. More taken by the exhibits than by the expla- 
nations, I asked him to demonstrate a few examples of 
abuse. It took me some time to explain to him that as a 
municipal archivist, I was never concerned when a prize 
diploma and pictures and videos of an official ceremony 
had to be accompanied by the trophy or by any other ob- 
ject or if the files of a shipyard arrived with models of the 
boats constructed there. Keeping good relations with im- 
portant players in a municipality is Lesson No. 1 of any 
municipal archivist. I am not rigid on such professional 
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issues and could therefore easily have mounted a similar 
exhibition with many objects and terms not mentioned 
in ICA’s Dictionary of Archival Terminology. In the end, 
we agreed it was not the exhibits themselves but the de- 
scriptions that caused his problem. Reflecting on my ex- 
periences when he had calmed down, we concluded that 
the word archives might have a different connotation in 
Chinese, something like “important object reflecting an 
event in the past.” On later visits to China, I learned that 
the Chinese definition is indeed more permissive than the 
English one. In international exchanges, however, one 
sticks to the use of the received ICA terminology. 

Another example: four archivists, all nonnative speak- 
ers, enjoying lunch somewhere in Uzbekistan and dis- 
cussing access to archives. I became rather puzzled by 
what was being said and therefore asked my three com- 
panions to define the meaning of the word access. To no 
surprise of mine, all three had been using different defi- 
nitions. To Archivist No. 1, access to archives meant the 
existence of a legal framework allowing research in ar- 
chives; No. 2 was referring to finding aids; No. 3 was 
thinking of having a desk and electricity. Definitions 1 
and 2 fit within the definition of the ICA dictionary; 3 
seemed a nondefinition. To this third colleague, however, 
legal framework and finding aids were sheer luxury, as in 
the end the director of the archives decides who will be 
allowed to see what finding aids and what documents 
and to take what notes. 

A third example: in quite a number of countries, ar- 
chival legislation is on par with legislation in the most 
advanced countries. However, in others the archives re- 
ceive no accessions because the government is a closed 
organization controlled by a political party, a family, or 
the like, unwilling to hand over any files to organizations 
connected to an ICA that underline such terms as access, 
democratic control, accountability, and so on. 

Why these examples? We tend to read or listen and 
understand from our own set of codes. When discussing 
priorities in institutional policy, in preservation, in ac- 
cess, in appraisal, in introducing standards, one should 
first compare those codes. Codes in metropolitan coun- 
tries tend to differ from codes in commonwealth coun- 
tries; codes in no two commonwealth countries are alike. 
So far, little has been done to compare those codes and 
to analyze the origins of their differences, possibly be- 
cause the ICA’s values have for a very long time been set 
by these metropolitan countries, which also dominate 
the ICA’s two working languages, English and French. To 
paraphrase, “What is good for England (or France) is 
good for the rest of the ICA.” This expression is over- 


done, but there is some truth to it. You will not be sur- 
prised to learn that I would like to introduce into all ar- 
chival programs a course such as Comparative Analysis 
of International Archivology. It would be even better to 
allow for deviations within a country: the course could 
be called Comparative Analysis of Archivology in a Mul- 
ticultural Setting. 

When contemplating the title of this essay, I looked up 
the words archives, particles, and memory in Funk and 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, International Edition of 
1970. It’s not the most recent edition, but I added it to 
my library when I first started taking classes at the 
Netherlands’ Archives School, at that time directed by 
Eric Ketelaar. I was taken in particular by the definition 
of memory, which allows for multiple meanings for the 
essay title: 


1. The mental process or faculty of representing in con- 
sciousness an act, experience, or impression, with 
recognition that it belongs to time past. 

2. The experiences of the mind taken in the aggregate and 
considered as influencing present and future behavior. 

3. The accuracy and ease with which a person can retain 
and recall past experiences. 

4. That which is remembered, as an act, event, person, or 
thing. 

5. The period of time covered by the faculty of remem- 
brance: beyond the memory of man. 

6. The state of being remembered, posthumous reputa- 
tion: The memory of Washington will endure. 

7. That which reminds; a memorial; a memento. 


Further reading reveals memory’s synonyms: recollec- 
tion, remembrance, reminiscence, retrospect, retrospec- 
tion. The dictionary continues: 


Memory is the faculty by which knowledge is retained or 
recalled; memory is a retention of knowledge within the 
grasp of the mind, while remembrance is having what is 
known consciously before the mind. Either may be vol- 
untary or involuntary. Recollection involves volition, the 
mind making a distinct effort to recall something or 
fixing the attention actively upon it when recalled. Rem- 
iniscence is a half-dreamy memory of scenes or events 
long past; retrospection is a distinct turning of the mind 
back upon the past, bringing long periods under survey. 


The antonyms of memory: forgetfulness, oblivion, over- 
sight, unconsciousness. 

At a first glance, one might decide to limit the meaning 
of memory when referring to archives to simply “that 
which reminds; a memorial; a memento.” However, to my 
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way of thinking, archives are not so static. Archives to me 
represent a kind of living organism, growing, breathing, 
suffering, enjoying, an organism with which one can com- 
municate, an organism that can be belittled, burned, falsi- 
fied, nurtured, exploited, used, and abused. However, this 
organism is not an organism in its own right; the organ- 
ism reflects us—the archivist, the administrator, the 
records manager, the family, the politician, the owner, and 
the thief, the corrupted ones and those who will be cor- 
rupted. Therefore I have come to the conclusion that the 
memory in this essay title refers to all seven explanations 
and to the synonyms and antonyms together. 

A side step. In 1990 I attended a committee meeting 
in Weimar, German Democratic Republic. As at most 
ICA meetings, we visited the local museum. I was partic- 
ularly taken by a painting of the Virgin and child by 
Cranach the Elder, not because of any religious emotion 
but because of her smile. Her tenderness was not stereo- 
typical, as on icons, but real; she was enjoying her child, 
and a masterful hand brought alive her enjoyment in this 
painting. The hand also offered in the background a 
glimpse of the local countryside before it had suffered the 
devastations of the modern brown-coal industry. The 
meeting was held a few days before the unification of 
East and West Germany. Weimar had been invaded by 
salesmen from Western Europe who tried to bedazzle the 
locals and to sell them overpriced cheap Western prod- 
ucts, most likely made in Taiwan or in China, in return 
for the few West German marks the soon-to-be former 
East Germans had saved for the uncertain future. 

Neither smile and enjoyment and scenery nor my 
anger at those salesmen and buyers will be preserved in 
an archive. At best, some charters relating to property of 
the farms shown in Cranach’s paintings and a few li- 
censes to sell goods on the street have entered or will 
enter an archive. 

Some months ago, I had a chance to meet with the na- 
tional archivist of a country in northeastern Africa. I 
learned that she believed her government archive should 
have a single priority: the preservation of the pictures of 
some sixty-five thousand people who had died for that 
country as martyrs in recent liberation wars. We dis- 
cussed how the ICA could assist in assessing and acquir- 
ing the most appropriate techniques for doing so. Given 
her archive’s annual budget, all income for the foresee- 
able future—if not in perpetuity—would be needed to 
finance this undertaking. In this case, all smiles will be 
kept, but nothing else. 

A few years ago, while I was serving as the director of 
the municipal archives of Dordrecht, a town south of 


Rotterdam, I received a visit from an inspector of our 
provincial state archives. He came to claim the records of 
a state high school that for some reason had been trans- 
ferred to the municipal archives instead of to the state ar- 
chives. Because they were not high priority, the files had 
not yet been processed. Law was on his side; the boxes 
were moved to the state repository. State appraisal crite- 
ria were applied, almost all files relevant to the local 
community were disposed of, and a few files on the rela- 
tionship between school and ministry were selected for 
permanent retention. A few years later, the law was 
changed: records of state high schools should be trans- 
ferred to municipal archives. The remaining boxes were 
returned to our repository, their content now meaningless 
to us since all files relating to the school and its local staff 
had been removed. I considered disposing of the remain- 
der but decided against it because doing so might have 
created misunderstanding at all levels. Should one define 
archives as the reflection of the context of the archivist? 

At a UNESCO-organized meeting on cultural diversity 
held in Stockholm in 1998, I was present at a discussion 
between a historian from a West African country and 
someone from Europe. The subject was the preservation 
of intangibles as archives of a culture. The Westerner had 
some difficulties in allowing the African to have opinions 
of his own: she wanted to force him into Western defi- 
nitions. He cried, “Madam, visit my country, and I will 
show you the forest of my ancestors. But while I will be 
communicating with my forefathers, you would not hear 
them whispering. You would see at best trees.” Most 
people present did not understand what he meant. I had 
the chance to drink a beer with this very kind man later 
on, and we discussed the problem of definitions and stan- 
dards derived from cultures based on registration of 
property and related issues as opposed to those concen- 
trating on memorizing transcendental relations. 

In 1991, at the Maastricht symposium Archives with- 
out Boundaries, the late Joshua Enwere, former national 
archivist of Nigeria, characterized African culture as 
being found in dance, music, painting, and sculpture. 
Consequently, the museums and libraries that chronicle 
these art forms are the institutions that receive the great- 
est resources. He reported that many developing coun- 
tries do not feel it appropriate to support archives that 
contain mainly colonial records; they would rather de- 
velop strong oral history programs. 

These Maastricht and Stockholm episodes are among 
my dearest experiences because they have burned into 
my memory the necessity for archivists to probe beyond 
what cannot be heard or read. I hope to convince the 
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ICA to allow for a wider definition of key terms, allow- 
ing the integration of other notions regarding “archive- 
ness” from non- or less-script cultures and thereby al- 
lowing archives to become more comprehensive, to 
allow in smiles and whisperings, and to have similar 
value in all cultures. 

So far I have been referring to memory and archives cre- 
ated by preceding generations, archives that we receive ex 
post. I will now address some issues concerning prospec- 
tive archives creation and memory—archives ex ante. 

While doing a little background research for my intu- 
itive approach to this subject, I read about Richard Wag- 
ner and his quest to create operas as Gesammtkunst- 
werk—that is, including all necessary ingredients from 
opera house to music, from text to mise-en-scene, from 
casting to engineering. I tried to work memory out as 
Gesammtkunstwerk: archives feeding in like other me- 
mentos, created and preserved in and by context, surviv- 
ing human and natural disasters. As an archivist, I favor 
considering archives as the music, the carrier of the 
drama, and allowing other professions to add to this 
whole, to this construct. I am not inclined to compare 
myself with Wagner, but I would like to think of archives 
as a construct, as a Gesammtkunstwerk, a work to be 
created in one’s mind and by one’s hands. 

Because I like to plan to save myself from wasting en- 
ergy, I have never understood why our profession prefers 
to be working ex post instead of ex ante. In other words, 
should the archivist as well as the records manager in- 
fluence records creation? This question has been an- 
swered in the affirmative with regard to electronic ar- 
chives. Several archivists are heavily involved in 
discussing and designing the prerequisites for electronic 
records—their design, creation, and preservation. Here, 
however, I will restrict myself to discussing traditional 
archives today and to some aspects of archiving ex ante, 
of documenting present time and near future. 

Dordrecht was a leading city in the early ages of the 
Dutch Republic. It even enjoyed a golden century in 
painting prior to the rest of the province of Holland. Cu- 
rators and art historians preparing exhibitions are among 
the frequent visitors to the Dordrecht archives’ reading 
room, looking for information on late-sixteenth- and 
early-seventeenth-century painters and painting and on 
life in that era in general. To little avail. Yes, they located 
important information about housing, birth and death 
certificates, and so on, but they found little on context, 
about the paintings—no correspondence between painters 
and their clientele or between painters and manufacturers 
of materials. To prevent such an oblivion with regard to 


living painters and to facilitate research in centuries to 
come, I invited curators of the Dordrecht Museum to pro- 
vide me with names of artists who should be considered 
potential subjects of future research. They were reluctant 
to provide me with information, ending in a blunt re- 
fusal to share any responsibility in such an appraisal and 
thereby depriving the archives of information needed to 
set up a comprehensive acquisition scheme for the con- 
struction of the beaux arts part of this Gesammtkunst- 
werk called archives. 

Dordrecht is famous for its bell tower. Most local art 
museums have a painting or watercolor of the tower, the 
church, and the rest of the riverside. About five years ago, 
I hired a photographer to take a 360-degree panoramic 
picture from the tower at noon on the first Mondays of 
winter, spring, summer, and autumn, whatever the 
weather—fog, sunshine, hailstones, rain, or snow. Col- 
leagues from other cities have undertaken similar initi- 
atives. Such initiatives regarding audiovisual documenta- 
tion are quite acceptable in the Dutch profession, though 
they do not involve archives proper. 

How different was the response to my proposal to 
strive for a comprehensive documentation of current so- 
ciety by identifying functions, organizations, and indi- 
viduals to be documented and to be assisted in their 
record keeping. The introduction of proactive acquisi- 
tion techniques and engaging the archives in the creation 
of a Gesammtkunstwerk seemed to be an indecent pro- 
posal. The prevailing view holds that archivists should sit 
at the end of the sewer of society, taking in refuse, taking 
in archives of the bankrupt private sector or from estates, 
without risking dirtying their hands by applying inter- 
ventionist techniques, by adding particles to memory, by 
creating archives, by making themselves responsible and 
thus vulnerable in doing so. 

The context of archivists and of records managers is 
essential for understanding their doings, writings, and 
jargon. It might be interesting to study changes in archi- 
vists’ professional behavior on the basis of their profes- 
sional careers—a subject to be added to the ethnography 
of the profession. 

“Archives: Particles of Memory or More” may be a 
suggestive title; “Archivists, Doorkeepers of Memory 
and Oblivion” might have been better after all. I would 
be grateful if this essay would assist in drawing attention 
to the need to introduce “comparative analysis of 
archivology in a multicultural setting” in archival degree 
programs and if the professional global hub would start 
really listening to the periphery and allow for the intro- 
duction of notions strange to metropolitan countries. 
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n 1970, Italian activist historian and cultural organizer 

Gianni Bosio wrote, in his description of the work of 
the Istituto Ernesto de Martino, Italy’s first and most im- 
portant sound archive and research center for people’s 
cultures, 


Just as the advent of the printing press marked the pas- 
sage from the city-states to the Signoria, from a mainly 
oral shared culture to the use of means of communica- 
tion as an expression of the ruling class, the advent of the 
tape recorder once again provides the culture that relies 
on oral communication with the means to emerge, to be- 
come aware of itself, and thus to unravel all those forms 
of expression that can be placed against, not alongside, 
the forms and genres of the ruling culture. 


The analogy with the advent of the press was crucial. 
As writers from Eric Havelock to Jack Goody have 
shown, the advent of writing accompanied and acceler- 
ated the development of Western rationality by making 
language available for analysis and study and therefore 
for self-awareness.' The tape recorder, Bosio points out, 
does the same for the voice: speech finds a stable and re- 
producible support that allows it to be objectified and 
analyzed. The voice, a universal means of communica- 
tion, can thus achieve the same degree of self-reflexivity 
and self-awareness that was earlier reserved for a more 
restricted medium such as writing. Bosio was less inter- 
ested in the fact that the tape recorder allowed scholars 
a closer study of nonhegemonic cultures than in the fact 
that it enabled the working classes to study themselves, 
their culture, and their history. The working class might 
use the tape recorder not just to speak for but also about 
itself and most importantly to listen to itself. 


The tape recorder, then, would not merely provide an- 
other source for historians and anthropologists but 
would indeed disrupt the categories, hierarchies, divi- 
sions of labor in history and ethnology in the academy, 
in the labor movement, and in the Left. When the work- 
ing class speaks for itself and hears itself, leaders and 
scholars are less necessary. “There are many in the Left,” 
Bosio went on, “who think the tape recorder is an irrel- 
evant, useless, or diabolical instrument. . . . When the 
working class movement generates leaders and officers 
who attempt to exorcise the tape recorder, it is time for 
the movement to grow up and exorcise its own leaders.” 

The idea that the tape recorder allowed the working 
class to speak for itself also blurred the distinctions be- 
tween disciplines and sources. Named after Ernesto de 
Martino, the great Italian ethnologist who first recog- 
nized the historical and political significance of southern 
Italian rural culture as well the role of what he described 
as “progressive folklore” in the north, the institute iden- 
tified all forms of oral culture and tradition as sites of 
working-class memory. For example, the rediscovery of 
the extraordinary tradition of anarchist song created a 
heightened awareness of the importance of this half-for- 
gotten movement and provided radical movements and 
leftist dissenters with a songbook that remains very effec- 
tive today. 

As Bosio put it, the hegemonic and academic division 
of “folkloric man” from “historical man” had to be over- 
come by placing folklore in history and using it as a his- 
torical source as well as by recognizing its bearers as his- 
torical agents—“citizens of our own country” in de 
Martino’s phrase. This generated one of the most peculiar 
traits of the Istituto Ernesto de Martino and of its related 
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institutions: the unification of music, oral history, and 
other forms of expression. This is a consequence of the 
global approach to research: the same field encounter 
may yield both music and stories.3 The tapes in the de 
Martino archive, then, hardly ever fall neatly into the cat- 
egories of ethnomusicology, folklore, oral history; it was 
necessary to develop a brand-new method for cataloging 
them, since established systems were inadequate. 

Conversely, this meant that the history of the working 
class, through its own forms of expression, would re- 
place the history of the party and of the union. While 
leftist history took into account only experiences that 
could be represented as leading to the formation of the 
Communist Party, Bosio and his colleagues resurrected 
the memory of “heretical” groups (from anarchists to 
nonorthodox Marxists and religious utopists) and stud- 
ied such aspects of working-class life as religion, ritual, 
and social life. 

Inevitably, the Istituto de Ernesto Martino remained 
somewhat suspect both for academic scholarship and for 
the bureaucracy of the Left, for its stubborn and nonsec- 
tarian independence that refused to identify with any 
group or party and thus both included and antagonized 
them all. This did not keep it from amassing the most im- 
portant oral archive in Italy and perhaps in Western Eu- 
rope, including folk music, oral history, and events of po- 
litical significance (demonstrations, rallies, meetings); the 
collection now holds more than six thousand tapes and 
sixteen thousand recorded hours. 

The institute generated a network of organizations 
and projects that included a record label, Dischi del Sole; 
a publishing outfit, Edizioni Bella Ciao; and a cluster of 
folk and political singers, Il Nuovo Canzoniere Italiano. 
These groups were instrumental in creating the inde- 
pendent and antibureaucratic spirit among students and 
workers and the urge to speak for themselves that led to 
the 1968-69 uprisings. 

But as Woody Guthrie once said, “Folk song is big if 
labor is big,” and to some extent the same applies to oral 
history. The growing sectarianism of the New Left in the 
19708, the rise of terrorism, the Communist Party’s in- 
creasing drift toward the center of the political spectrum, 
and the decline in political activism brought the Istituto 
de Martino to the verge of disappearance. It was kept to- 
gether by the stubborn passion and underpaid work of 
few people, foremost among them Franco Coggiola. In 
the 1990s, it received a new lease on life when a grant 
and an offer of space from the city of Sesto Fiorentino, a 
suburb of Florence that has had a leftist movement since 
the 1880s. The institute has become one of the rallying 


points for much of what remains of the Left and has been 
helped by a slight revival of interest in folk music. 

The Circolo Gianni Bosio was established in Rome as 
an independent local branch of the Istituto de Martino.4 
While it adopted the same basic approach as the parent 
organization, the Circolo’s work differed in important 
ways. First, we had a local and regional rather than a na- 
tional perspective (which did not prevent it from carry- 
ing out projects in other regions of Italy, such as Umbria 
or Calabria, and even abroad, from the United States to 
China; conversely, the Circolo can hardly be labeled 
“local” when it is situated in Italy’s capital and largest 
city). As a consequence, we were involved to a greater 
extent with the question of the forms of expression of the 
urban working class and urban folklore. Rome was an 
ideal environment for this approach. Its nearness to the 
rural south and the ongoing massive migration of south- 
ern rural people enabled us to follow the changes in rural 
folklore in the urban context; for example, songs of reli- 
gious pilgrimage were reinterpreted or remade into songs 
of struggle. The pilot project, conducted even before the 
group was formally established, resulted in the documen- 
tary recording Roma, la borgata e la lotta per la casa 
(The Slums of Rome and the Squatters’ Movement), 
which included interviews with migrant workers, songs, 
street rallies, and encounters with the police. While we 
continued to research music, other forms became more 
important; the Circolo Gianni Bosio developed many of 
the more original current approaches to oral history in 
Italy and internationally. 

However, the Circolo struggled with problems of 
money and, most importantly, of space. Like most alterna- 
tive cultural groups in Rome in the 1970s, the Circolo was 
literally underground, housed in a roughly refurbished cel- 
lar that was almost adequate for concerts, seminars, and 
music classes but certainly was no place to store precious 
tapes. Thus, while the creation of an archive constituted 
our foremost aim, it remained unfulfilled. 

The lack of an archive and the project-oriented ap- 
proach to fieldwork converged in shaping our interviews. 
Rather than all-purpose oral histories and life histories, 
we collected interviews that focused on specific themes— 
war and resistance, work, education, and so on. Indeed, 
one peculiarity of oral history is that historians contribute 
to the creation of their documents, which gives all oral 
history documents a personal signature. Because oral his- 
torians are not only the users but also the creators of their 
archives, they retain a peculiarly intense relationship with 
their material—indeed, they are often reluctant to part 
from their tapes, which thus remain scattered in smaller 
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or private archives (a matter to which I will return 
shortly), as if fit only for use by their collectors. 

No matter how project oriented, however, oral history 
materials lend themselves to multiple uses and users. 
Rather than carrying out single-issue interviews, in fact, 
we always saw the theme of the project as an angle 
through which the interviewee’s experience took narra- 
tive form. On the one hand, we believe that the histo- 
rian’s agenda must be placed in the broad context of the 
narrator’s life experience and in the history of the place 
and the community; on the other hand, in a dialogic in- 
terview, the historian’s agenda must make space for the 
narrator’s, thus broadening the scope of the dialogue. 
Narrowly focused projects widen as fieldwork proceeds: 
a history of post-World War II labor struggles in Terni 
became a full-fledged oral history of the town from the 
1830s to the 1980s; a study of the Fosse Ardeatine mas- 
sacre (Rome, 1944) became the fulcrum for an oral his- 
tory of the city of Rome from 1870 to the 1990s. To this 
should be added the fecund polysemy of oral discourse 
and narrative discourse: there is always more in an oral 
narrative performance than either the interviewer or the 
interviewee intends or is even aware of. A third party is 
likely to look at the material from another angle and find 
unforeseen information and insights. 

Thus, project-oriented material becomes archive-wor- 
thy material: a great deal of material on the tapes does 
not refer exclusively to the original topic and may be use- 
ful to scholars, activists, and citizens looking for some- 
thing else. The Terni tapes will become the core of an 
oral archive in Terni, while the Fosse Ardeatine tapes 
have been used in a number of projects on the history of 
twentieth-century Rome. 

In fact, our ambition is to use this material, together 
with other tapes amounting to more than five hundred 
recorded hours, as the core of a Central Archive for the 
Oral History of Resistance and War in Rome and eventu- 
ally for a general Central Archive for Oral History. Our 
idea is that just as scholars automatically use more tradi- 
tional archives for their research, they may also have one 
place where they can go (and therefore must go) to check 
out oral history material. After this material is gathered 
in one place and made available, there is no longer any 
justification for overlooking it: oral history and its voices 
gain a place in the broader field of historiography.5 

However, what do we mean exactly when we speak of 
“oral sources?” We have assumed that the source is the 
person, the narrator her/himself (which is why oral his- 
torians can go back any number of times to the same 
source and dig out more information and insights). The 
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tape and the eventual transcript are representations, cre- 
ated jointly by the source and by the historian, of the di- 
alogic performance of the field encounter. Any third 
party using this material in an archive, then, finds docu- 
mentary sources originated in oral fieldwork rather than 
oral sources proper. Whether these documents are in the 
shape of “envelopes of sound”® or whether they come in 
written form as transcripts, they present themselves as 
texts as opposed to the dialogic performance of the inter- 
view. The users of oral history archives cannot perform 
the essential act of the oral historian in the field: they 
cannot ask questions and get new answers. (Of course, 
they interrogate these texts metaphorically, as any reader 
does with any text. But here I am talking about the ac- 
tual conversation, the interview, the mutual exchange of 
gazes and words between two or more actual persons.) 

These, then, are not oral documents but rather docu- 
mentary texts originating in orality, a definition that can 
actually be applied to any number of documentary 
sources, such as trial records, minutes, parliamentary 
records, police interrogations, public speeches, and so 
forth. I think historians would do well to remember that 
so much of what they take for granted as written docu- 
ment is indeed a transcript—we do not know how accu- 
rate—of oral speech acts. The main difference, of course, 
is that the act of writing these words down often has a 
performative quality: words spoken in court, in Con- 
gress, in a meeting do not become effective until they are 
included in the record—as opposed to the recording. To 
make them more impersonal, they are often weeded out 
of whatever trace of dialogic orality they originally had: 
the language becomes standardized and official, the 
structure is monologic. The meaning of oral history doc- 
uments, conversely, lies precisely in their oral dialogic 
means of production, and users of these documents 
should always be aware of the dialogic and oral origin of 
the material they are using, no matter how many times 
removed they are from the original source. 

This is not to demean the function of orally generated 
archival documents; indeed, it is a way of making oral 
history a part of the tool kit of every historian—not just 
oral historians—and thus to inject, albeit indirectly, the 
“infection” and the “inflection” of the voice into written 
historiography and to force the writings of institutions 
and authorities to confront at least the echo of popular 
speech and the points of view it represents. 

However, the original oral source is the person, and 
most researchers and scholars therefore tend to create 
their own interviews and ask their own questions. This, 
I believe, is an attitude to be encouraged, at least because 
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some firsthand experience of interviewing is essential to 
a proper understanding of interviews found in archives. 
Also, from an activist perspective, the interview itself is a 
transformative experience for both sides involved. Of 
course, the misconception that all it takes to conduct an 
interview is two persons and a tape recorder may gener- 
ate a naive, superficial approach to interviewing, yet a 
bad interview is better than no interview at all, and even 
an incompetent interview can work wonders in the hands 
of a competent user. 

But the real problem arising from this state of things is 
the extreme dispersion of oral sources. The bulk of the 
existing tapes are stowed away in forgotten drawers in 
private homes, in union or political offices, in cultural 
clubs and such, or on back shelves in other archives. I 
keep coming across small treasure troves of memory that, 
like the boll weevil in the ballad, are literally lookin’ for 
a home. Bringing them together under one roof, tran- 
scribing and cataloging, making them available is in itself 
an important task of re-membering, putting scattered 
memories together, making them part of a whole through 
which they can speak to us. The project—or, perhaps 
more realistically, the dream—of the Central Archive of 
Oral History was born with this vision in mind. 

The special relations that exist among the historian, 
the source, and the archive means that the creation of the 
tape and of the archive are part of a broader project in- 
volving activities both up- and downhill from the inter- 
view and the tape. In Mumbo Jumbo, Ishmael Reed 
writes of museums as “art detention centers”; in the Ital- 
ian experience, archives have long been document deten- 
tion centers: libraries, archives, and museums have often 
hesitated to let their collections be used, and only re- 
cently have they developed a degree of interactivity and 
openness.” 

In the case of the Istituto de Martino and the Circolo 
Gianni Bosio, music was a vehicle that helped generate 
public use of the collection through records and concerts. 
The archive is not a separate institution where tapes are 
held in custody but rather a wheel within wheels of cul- 
tural, artistic, and political creation and organization 
ranging from concerts to record production to scholarly 
research to grassroots organizing. For example, the most 
innovative and influential group in the Italian folk re- 
vival, the Canzoniere del Lazio, developed its initial 
repertoire entirely from the collection of the Circolo 
Bosio. The musicians connected with our movement al- 
ways rooted their performances in the historical vision 
founded on their relationship to the archive and sought 
not only to entertain their audiences and raise their con- 


sciousness but also to renew their historical memory. We 
have often brought our “oral sources” back to speak or 
played excerpts from the archive in seminars and classes; 
the research on resistance has generated a successful and 
effective one-man theater show as well as countless sem- 
inars and meetings with students in schools all over the 
city (and an award-winning book). 

Another problem, however, is intrinsic to the sound 
shape of the archive. Using a sound archive is such a 
time-consuming and cumbersome affair that researchers 
are often discouraged and just go through the tran- 
scripts, thus missing the essence of the documents. To fa- 
cilitate access to the actual documents, then, a painstak- 
ing process of indexing and referencing is needed so that 
users can have quicker access to the topics they seek. 
Such indexing ought not merely list topics but also give 
some hint as to sound quality and narrative quality. This 
confirms that all operations concerning the tape are al- 
ready critical and interpretive—from the myriad deci- 
sions confronting the transcriber to the judgments that 
must be made in indexing. 

Cataloging tapes is much more time-consuming than 
cataloging books or documents. Tapes do not come with 
the paratextual material—titles, names of authors, place 
and date of origin, index of contents, index of names— 
that help librarians or readers figure out what books or 
documents are about. Instead, all of this material must be 
created by historians and archivists, which means that 
creating a catalog card for a tape requires listening to the 
whole thing, possibly more than once. Two or three hours 
of listening ultimately may yield one catalog card. 

This is not a matter only of time but also of money. 
The state archive system gives grants for the cataloging 
of private or independent collections but has a set rate 
for each catalog card based on the time and work re- 
quired for a paper document. The idea that archival doc- 
uments may be based on supports other than paper is 
now rapidly making headway in the public system and 
affecting legislation. We are now negotiating one such 
grant, trying to convince the funders that what is already 
low pay for books and papers is widely off the mark 
when it comes to oral history tapes. Conversely, a num- 
ber of our operators are volunteers, or—alas—unem- 
ployed, so that even that pittance may ultimately be bet- 
ter than nothing. 

The other problem is that tapes are very delicate ob- 
jects. There are minimal requirements for storage, main- 
tenance, regular replay. Furthermore, each tape is a rare 
tape, a unique document, and must be treated as such. 
This means that one cannot offer for frequent public 
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consultation of original tapes. The cost of making copies 
and burning CDs for public use is very high in terms of 
both equipment and time, especially for a self-funded op- 
eration like ours. One partial solution we have found is 
to include copying and indexing costs in research grants: 
this was the case with our projects on the history of mar- 
ginal youth in Rome sponsored by the Salesian fathers 
and the Jewish community or the history of water in 
Rome sponsored by the public water and power agency. 
On other occasions, when we have agreed to deposit 
copies of our tapes in other archives, we have stipulated 
that the pact include transcribing and/or indexing and 
extra copies for our own archive. This is part of my 
agreement with the University of Kentucky and of the 
one negotiated with the city of Terni. 

Finally, the real problem: space. The Circolo Bosio 
suspended its activity in 1988 because of lack of funds 
(we couldn’t even pay the rent on that damp cellar) and 
a crisis in political activism. It was reactivated in 2000 
with both the old group and newer, younger members. 
We felt that, on the one hand, the older generation had 
reached a time in its life cycle when again we had time 
for volunteer activist work, and whatever we had lost in 
energy and leisure was made up by the fact that we had 
more experience and pull (those of us who had been stu- 
dents in the 1970s were now professors, lawyers, archi- 
tects, and so forth, and those who had been obscure un- 
derground musicians were now nationally known 
artists). We also felt that the crisis in the Left, the demise 
of a number of organizations and groups, the systematic 
demolition of the culture of the labor movement and an- 
tifascism created a space and a need that we could fill. 
Bosio’s warning about how cultural work is intrinsically 
political because it must create the political freedom it 
needs for its own existence is more stringent than ever. 
Indeed, the rebirth of the Circolo Bosio met with more 
success than we expected: in a year not too long ago we 
gained more members and generated more events than 
we ever did when the Left was supposed to be on the rise, 
perhaps because there isn’t much else to turn to. 

From the beginning, the archive was the most impor- 
tant item on our agenda. We decided to name it after 
Franco Coggiola, the soul of the Istituto de Martino and 
its archive, who died in 1996. We put together a list of 
our prospective holdings and on this basis received a cer- 
tification as an archive “of national historical interest.” 
We approached the city government for a space and re- 
ceived many generous promises but no concrete action. 
A collective that had been granted the use of a building 
by the city agreed to let us use a room, but just as we 


were getting ready to put the archive together, we discov- 
ered that the building had no electricity. In September 
2000, we decided to appeal to the solidarity of the na- 
tional and international activist and scholarly commu- 
nity. Through public meetings and e-mail, we floated the 
following petition: 


The Franco Coggiola Archive and Library, established in 
Rome by the Circolo Gianni Bosio, has lost its space. 
This archive is the result of more than thirty years of 
fieldwork in oral history, folk music, and popular culture 
in Rome, in central Italy, and in parts of the United States 
and other countries. It has been declared an “archive of 
relevant historic interest” by the regional authorities. It 
includes more than three thousand hours of recordings 
as well as books, records, and videotapes and has served 
as the basis for important scholarly work (the Franco 
Coggiola Archive is the source for all the oral history 
documents published in a recent collection sponsored by 
the local administration on the resistance in Rome) as 
well as for the revival, study, and teaching of oral tradi- 
tions and folk music. 

The archive had to give up its historic space (a cellar 
in the San Lorenzo neighborhood) because the dampness 
was destroying the tapes and books. The goodwill shown 
in countless meetings with city officials has not resulted 
in a concrete alternative. The archive was recently forced 
to remove its collections from the temporary space of- 
fered by a cultural association (Ex Rialto Occupato) 
because, during maintenance work, the power cables 
were cut off and six months of meetings and discussions 
with city officials and the electric company have not suf- 
ficed to restore it. 

A democratic society and its culture thrive on inde- 
pendent, accessible, highly qualified structures such as 
the Franco Coggiola Archive and the Circolo Gianni 
Bosio. The civic spirit of those who keep them going, the 
knowledge preserved and made available, the activities 
(stages, seminars, music) that make it a living space, and 
the resources offered to scholars make them especially 
important as a democratic cultural resource for the city 
of Rome and beyond. 

We therefore invite all local institutions as well as cul- 
tural and political organizations to work toward making 
this important resource again available to citizens, cultural 
workers, artists, and scholars. 

In a spirit of public service, the Circolo makes the 
materials of the archive available by arrangement. For 
information, and for the catalog, e-mail bosiocircolo 
@hotmail.com. 


In the space of less than a month, we received 397 
signatures from twenty-two countries. The signatories 
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included historians, folklorists, anthropologists, musi- 
cians, archivists, journalists, and ordinary citizens from 
all over the world. Barbara Dane, a great blues singer, 
record producer, and political activist, wrote, 


It is absolutely essential that the Franco Coggiola Ar- 
chives which was established by the Circolo Gianni 
Bosio not only survive but that it be properly housed in 
order to be available to future generations of scholars 
and other interested people. This collection is irreplace- 
able, and without it there will be a very serious lack of 
information about an entire era of popular culture and 
life, especially as expressed by those people who lived it. 

The fact that this Archive has been made through the 
efforts of a handful of dedicated and foresighted scholars 
is some kind of modern miracle in the first place. If it 
would be lost to the future, it would be a crime. 

The world looks to Rome and Italy as fundamental 
sources of human history, where the highest respect is 
paid to the past in order to build a better future. Do not 
fail in your responsibility to preserve and maintain this 
significant reservoir of information about our collective 
past, for whatever happens in Italy affects the world. 


During Rome’s 2001 mayoral election campaign, I ran 
into Walter Veltroni, the Left’s candidate. No sooner had 
I said hello than he asked, “What’s the news on your ar- 
chive?” “I’m waiting to hear from you,” I replied. Our 
petition has clearly made a number of prominent persons 
and institutions aware of our quandary yet has yielded 
no concrete results. Veltroni’s campaign was successful, 
and we were hoping it would help to put our archive on 
sounder footing. In fact, the new administration ap- 
pointed me as the mayor’s representative for the promo- 
tion and protection of historical memory in Rome, an 
important recognition of the meaning of oral history and 
of our work. But we have received no assurances about 
space. We took over an abandoned public school in the 
center of Rome, cleaned it up, managed to get a gift of 
furniture and some money for equipment, and started 
the archive, only to find out that the city plans to reopen 


the school and evict us (although given the slow pace of 
action by public institutions, we have some time before 
anything will happen). It makes a great deal of sense that 
we of the Circolo Gianni Bosio, who started out with the 
squatters’ movement in the 1960s, should seek a rebirth 
by becoming squatters ourselves. After thirty years, the 
voices, the oral history, and the music of the people of 
Rome are still lookin’ for a home. 
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The Public Controversy over the Kennedy 
Memorabilia Project 


Robert M. Adler 
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“Whatever I do or say,” President Kennedy said... “Mrs. 
Lincoln will be sweet and unsurprised. If I had said just now, 
‘Mrs. Lincoln, I have cut off Jackie’s head, would you please 
send over a box?’ she still would have replied, ‘That’s won- 
derful, Mr. President, Pll send it right away. . . . Did you get 


your nap??”' 


The Troublesome Issues Raised by the JFK 
Memorabilia Controversy 


Evelyn Lincoln served as John F. Kennedy’s personal sec- 
retary in the White House. She is credited with saving 
from extinction various notes, drafts, doodles, and mis- 
cellaneous Kennedy memorabilia that otherwise would 
not have been preserved.? Following JFK’s death, the 
Kennedy Library, Senator Ted Kennedy, and John F. 
Kennedy Jr. directly asked Lincoln to donate her col- 
lected memorabilia to the library.3 She responded by do- 
nating some of her collection. At her death in 1995, she 
bequeathed other memorabilia to another collector, 
Robert L. White. Three years later, White attempted to 
auction some of his Kennedy memorabilia received from 
Lincoln as well as other items he had collected over the 
past thirty or so years.4 The Kennedys, the Kennedy Li- 
brary, and the National Archives for the first time vigor- 
ously challenged Lincoln’s ownership of her memorabilia 
collection, publicly asserting that she had breached the 
public trust by taking an overwhelming number of items 
for herself.5 A lead editorial in the New York Times on 
16 March 1998 delineated the conflicting interests of the 
public’s right to preserve these historic materials and 
White’s claim of private ownership: 
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These are not things personal to the Kennedys. They are 
personal to the nation. Today, by law, such doodlings by 
Bill Clinton would be defined as Presidential records, 
government property. But the Kennedy papers, along 
with his briefcase and writing desk—face the auction 
block, and an afterlife in someone’s den. The National 
Archives is now hot to get them. The Archives has no 
money to buy such things. Perhaps it should. But instead, 
on Friday, it threatened to sue, on the basis of the am- 
biguous deed of gifts. 

Robert White has already given up some things. Per- 
haps, after a weekend’s thought, he and his wife will give 
up more of the nation’s heritage. 


The actions by the Kennedy Library, the Kennedy Li- 
brary Foundation, and the Kennedy family (including the 
interactions among the three) raise the perplexing issue 
of the extent of a conflict between the legitimate goals of 
a presidential library and the effective control of that li- 
brary by the former president’s family on issues of im- 
portance to it.® 

The conflict between the apparent interests of the for- 
mer president’s family and the presidential library itself 
became evident in the events surrounding the contro- 
versy over Lincoln’s JFK memorabilia collection. The 
Kennedy Library, backed by the National Archives and 
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its lawyers, essentially claimed that Lincoln had stolen 
the JFK memorabilia she claimed as her own. Yet after 
the controversy subsided in 1998, documents obtained 
from the library as the result of Freedom of Information 
Act (FOIA) requests revealed that: (1) library officials 
and the Kennedy family knew and accepted that Lincoln 
legitimately owned the collection; (2) rather than chal- 
lenging Lincoln’s ownership during her lifetime, library 
officials and the Kennedy family concentrated on at- 
tempting to convince her to donate her collection to the 
library; and (3) any conceivable claim against the col- 
lection was tenuous as a result of the ambiguities in the 
initial deed of gift and of the anecdotal and speculative 
nature of the evidence against Lincoln.” 

After Lincoln’s death in 1995, library officials 
quickly realized that she had not left the library the 
“treasures” they had anticipated. Nonetheless, the li- 
brary took no action to assert a claim against her re- 
maining memorabilia collection, even though the insti- 
tution’s officials were fully aware that she had possessed 
documents of exceptional historical importance as well 
as unique items of memorabilia (such as the briefcase 
that JFK carried on his last trip to Dallas as well as 
some of its contents). 

Not until the November 1997 public announcement 
of the Guernsey’s auction did the library threaten legal 
action. If the Kennedy Library and the National Archives 
really believed in the strength of their claims, why wait 
thirty-five years before asserting them? Because of pres- 
sure asserted by the Kennedy family as a result of the fact 
that White, a stranger to whom they had no connections, 
had their family’s possessions and was prepared to sell 
them for personal gain?’ Because the Kennedys and the 
library were content, although not entirely comfortable, 
with White having the memorabilia collection but not 
with his attempt to sell some of it? The answer is not 
clear; however, in the settlements with White, the Na- 
tional Archives and the Kennedy family permitted the 
majority of his consigned lots to be sold at auction. 
Given the National Archives’ and the Kennedy family’s 
extensive resources for pursuing litigation, the fact that 
they chose to settle for a small number of the consigned 
lots speaks to the weakness of their claims. Conversely, 
White was retired. His wife was a secretary. Other than 
a modest home, their only real asset was the collection. 
A Goliath national archive and presidential library and 
David-like private collector were struggling over the 
right to records and artifacts of unquestioned historic 
importance. There was also the matter of Evelyn Lin- 
coln’s good name.? 


Background 


In 1952, Evelyn Lincoln was working on Capitol Hill as 
part of Georgia Congressman E. L. Forrester’s secretarial 
staff. She also had a nighttime job in the office of the De- 
mocratic clerk of the House of Representatives. JFK was 
then thirty-five years old and serving his third term in the 
House. Unhappy with her jobs, Lincoln volunteered for 
JFK’s Senate campaign.'° After JFK won the election, he 
offered her a position in his Senate office, and when he 
was elected president, she became his personal secre- 
tary.'' She worked for him for almost twelve years, from 
3 January 1953 until 22 November 1963, when he was 
killed. Thereafter, she remained a trusted friend of the 
Kennedy family. 

After his death, all of JFK’s White House memora- 
bilia was immediately moved to the Old Executive Of- 
fice Building, where it was stored in three rooms. Lin- 
coln was placed in charge of inventorying this material, 
remaining in that position until May 1967. During this 
period, Jackie Kennedy sent Lincoln a number of hand- 
written notes that expressed strong continuing con- 
fidence in her. In October 1964, Jackie Kennedy invited 
Lincoln to come to New York City to attend Caroline 
Kennedy’s First Communion.'? Lincoln accepted, and 
Jackie Kennedy subsequently wrote to Lincoln, 


I was so touched at your coming all the way up here for 
Caroline’s First Communion. . . . [T]here was nothing 
pleasant in it for you—just being sweet to a little girl 
who loves you so much—and whose life you made so 
happy. . . . I remember those early days when the major 
part of your morning you spent pasting together those 
Indian headbands for her out of the labels in your desk 
and letting her do a great deal of typing—with the Pres- 
ident dashing in and out of your office with slightly more 
urgent things for you to do— 

Both my children spent so many hours in your 
office—it was the best way they could see their father— 
and if you hadn’t been so sweet to them and made them 
feel that they were more loved and wanted there than 
any important visitor—they would have missed so much 
of their closeness with him—and they would have so 
many less memories of him—Those memories—which 
are so vivid to them—are the greatest treasure they 
have—They both know how much their father loved 
them and that means more to them than anything I could 
do to help them now—And you made so much of that 
possible—I love you for all that you were to him and 
them and me. . . . Their happiness is all that matters 
now—and you contributed so much to it by coming 
here—at such effort and discomfort for you— 
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I wish you could come back sometime and stay with 
us—and let us take care of you—you must sleep late and 
have [a] fattening breakfast in bed... . I think it would be 
so good for you to have a little reprieve from always liv- 
ing & working where you are surrounded by memories. 

With all my love dearest Mrs. Lincoln and my thanks 
for all that you did for Caroline on Saturday. It would 
have touched Jack so much—'3 


Significantly, as reported in a memorandum appearing 
in the Kennedy Library files, Lincoln spoke with Jackie 
Kennedy on 7 March 1964. 


Mrs. Lis worried .. . that we might take all of her things 
away from her, that everything she . . . has will become 
govt. property, that very personal papers and objects 
which she thinks should belong to Mrs. K will become 
govt property. Mrs. K. suggests that I drop a word now 
& then to reassure her on this score.'+ 


This document clearly recognized Lincoln’s legitimate 
ownership of her Kennedy memorabilia. It is very difficult 
to reconcile these statements with the 1998 assertions by 
the National Archives and Kennedy family members that 
Lincoln betrayed her trust by keeping items that rightfully 
belonged to the Kennedy family or the library. 

During 1964-66, according to a number of docu- 
ments in the Kennedy Library files, various individuals 
were concerned about Lincoln’s performance in organiz- 
ing JFK’s memorabilia. Some memos expressed irritation 
at the slow pace of her work.'5 Arthur Schlesinger Jr. and 
Jackie Kennedy expressed concerns about the amount of 
time Lincoln was taking.'® Robert Kennedy apparently 
served as a watchdog for Lincoln and was concerned 
that she was not spending enough time working on “the 
doodles” because she was writing a book.'7 He directly 
confronted Lincoln about these concerns, and in an ap- 
parent effort to defend herself, she wrote to him on 24 
September 1965, explaining that from the beginning, 
Jackie Kennedy’s uncle, Wilarth (Lefty) Lewis, had urged 
her to work on JFK’s handwritten notes that she had 
saved over the years. According to Lincoln, because of 
her unique ability to decipher JFK’s handwriting and her 
status as the only person who knew the notes’ historical 
context, she was asked to forget about organizing the 
files and instead to concentrate on the notes. She added, 
“So this is what I have tried to do. It is tedious and some- 
times I will spend as much as 3 or 4 hours on one page. 
But I am ever mindful of the greatness of the man for 
whom I worked and no task is too difficult to perform 
for him.” Nonetheless, in November 1965, all of the pa- 


pers and objects that had been in Lincoln’s charge (with 
the exception of the doodles, photographs, and certain 
negatives) were removed from her custody."® 

Nevertheless, Lincoln still apparently had Jackie 
Kennedy’s trust. In a handwritten 29 June 1966 note, 
Jackie Kennedy discussed the disposition of the family 
furniture that remained under Lincoln’s care, and on 7 
November, Jackie Kennedy asked Lincoln to help in giv- 
ing Christmas presents to JFK’s children, brothers, and 
sisters. 

Jackie Kennedy, Robert Kennedy, and Edward M. 
Kennedy donated JFK’s papers, documents, and other 
memorabilia to the National Archives through a 25 Feb- 
ruary 1965 deed.'? However, the critical conveyancing 
portion of the deed was hopelessly ambiguous on its 
face. It lacked an inventory or other identification of the 
property to be gifted. Instead, the only specification of 
donated property was the general statement that it had 
belonged to and related to the life and work of JFK and 
that “he [had] intended [that it] should be so de- 
posited.”2° Excluded from the gift was any memorabilia 
that JFK had not intended to be deposited in the presi- 
dential archive or that the donors determined “to be of 
special or private interest to the personal family of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, his wife and children, parents, 
brothers and sisters.” The deed further provided that the 
donors reserved the right to regain title to and possession 
of any items irrespective of the fact that such items had 
previously been delivered to the archives.?! (Kennedy 
Library documents reflect that Jackie Kennedy liberally 
exercised that right.) The deed did not begin to suggest 
whether the items held by Lincoln were to be included in 
the devise. 

The legal foundation for any possible National Ar- 
chives claim to title to Lincoln’s memorabilia would nec- 
essarily be the conveyance to the archives under the 
deed.?? However, its inherent ambiguity and, even more 
significantly, the Kennedy family’s explicit right to regain 
ownership of memorabilia previously “donated” to the 
archives (thus never placing the property out of the fam- 
ily’s reach) creates substantial doubt regarding the deed’s 
enforceability. 

There is a very strong argument that the deed failed 
to convey title to memorabilia held by third parties, in- 
cluding Lincoln and White. This conclusion is supported 
by an abundance of case law.?3 All of this raises the 
question of whether the National Archives, although 
aware of the weakness in its legal position, nonetheless 
aggressively asserted a title claim in deprivation of Mr. 
White’s rights.74 
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After 1967 


Despite the termination of her services, Evelyn Lincoln 
remained in continuing contact with Kennedy Library 
officials and members of the Kennedy family for the rest 
of her life. Lincoln also continued to transcribe JFK’s 
handwriting and to provide descriptions of each docu- 
ment in its proper context. She also stayed in regular 
contact with Kennedy Library officials, who continued 
to extend various courtesies to her.25 Lincoln was named 
as one of the library’s seventeen initial board members. 
As one of a select few “who had a special relationship 
with or played a significant role in the public life of John 
F. Kennedy,” Paul J. Kirk Jr, a Kennedy confidante, 
asked her to suggest invitees to the Kennedy Library’s 
opening, and she was invited to the library’s ground- 
breaking ceremony.*® 

Although during the 1998 controversy, Kennedy Li- 
brary officials as well as Kennedy family members pub- 
licly stated that they had not previously been aware that 
Lincoln possessed a significant JFK collection, docu- 
ments show that library officials knew as early as 1977 
that Lincoln had important memorabilia. On 27 April 
1977, Senator Edward Kennedy wrote to Lincoln, stat- 
ing his purpose in doing so as obtaining additional ma- 
terials for the Kennedy Library from her collection as 
well as others. According to Senator Kennedy, most of 
what had been collected did not “reflect the facets of 
President Kennedy that you and I remember best, and 
from which visitors would learn the most. It is for that 
reason that I am asking your assistance.” The letter con- 
tinued, “Because of your close association with the Pres- 
ident, it may be that you have such material, and that 
you might be willing to consider making it available to 
the Library, either as a gift or as a loan.” Eight months 
later, the library’s director, Dan H. Fenn Jr., wrote to Lin- 
coln, again requesting the donation of her papers. In 
closing, Fenn wrote, “We are making this special effort 
on acquisitions now. . . . If you have any questions about 
the disposition of your papers . . . please write or call.”27 

Fifteen years later, the late John F. Kennedy Jr. wrote 
to Lincoln, 


Because of your long and special relationship with Presi- 
dent Kennedy, based on the fact that you were his per- 
sonal secretary from the day he entered the Senate until 
the end of his life, you are in a unique position . . . to 
help future generations know my father as a politician, a 
leader, and a man and to understand the events and per- 
sonalities of his times. 


... Any files which you have relating to your writings, 
as well as any other papers you may have collected and 
kept over the years would be most welcome additions to 
the rich holdings of the Kennedy Library’s archives. They 
would also be a wonderful tribute to the memory of Pres- 
ident Kennedy, whom you served so well over so many 
years, and a fitting monument to your personal and pro- 
fessional relationship with him... . 

I hope you will agree with me that this is the perfect 
time to reconsider the question of the donation of your 
papers to the Library. From the Library’s perspective, it 
clearly is... . 

Please give this request very careful consideration and 
let me know what you decide to do with your papers... . 
The director and staff of the Library are anxious to help 
you in any way they can with the details of your donation. 


Shortly thereafter, Lincoln telephoned William Johnson, 
the library’s chief archivist, to inform him that she had 
decided immediately to donate two file cabinets of mate- 
rial.?® After the library received this material, it raised no 
questions regarding Lincoln’s legal title to her Kennedy 
memorabilia. The internal documents produced by the 
library in response to FOIA requests do not raise this 
issue. Moreover, available documentary evidence offers 
no indication that the rather sizable nature of this dona- 
tion prompted library officials to inquire about whether 
Lincoln held other JFK memorabilia. 


Robert White’s Relationship with Evelyn Lincoln 


Robert White was a salesman of industrial cleaning sup- 
plies who lived with his family in the Baltimore, Mary- 
land, area. He had started collecting as a teenager and 
first corresponded with Evelyn Lincoln in 1963, shortly 
before JFK’s death.2? They sporadically exchanged corre- 
spondence for a number of years thereafter.3° White first 
met Evelyn Lincoln in 1975, when she and her husband 
invited him to lunch. On that occasion, they discussed 
White’s Kennedy collection and their mutual love and re- 
spect for the Kennedys. Sometime in 1985-86, Lincoln 
telephoned White and again invited him for lunch. Dur- 
ing that visit, she told him that she would like to share 
with him the private Kennedy items she had collected 
over the years, and she mentioned that she had retrieved 
Kennedy’s doodles from the trash. White had previously 
been unaware that Lincoln had a Kennedy memorabilia 
collection. Lincoln never showed White the entire collec- 
tion; instead, at intervals, she invited White to her home 
and showed him a preselected group of items.3! Lincoln 
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gave White these items, together with an oral history sur- 
rounding them. In many cases, Lincoln also provided 
White with typed explanations of how Kennedy had 
used the documents or items of memorabilia.3? 

On 5 April 1989, Lincoln explained how she had col- 
lected her JFK memorabilia. 


I have been a collector of memorabilia most of my life 
and due to my relationship with important people I have 
been fortunate to collect many interesting items to add to 
my growing collection. Most of the items I have collected 
have either been given to me or have been discarded. 

The collection which I have made available to you is 
the John F. Kennedy collection, which I started in the 
early 1950’s. Many of these personal items have been 
saved from extinction by me. Many items were given to 
me by John F Kennedy, others were discarded items, 
even from the waste basket... . 

I have over the years given you, when necessary, let- 
ters of authenticity to accompany each item I have made 
available to you. I am sending this letter to you to be 
added to your collection for future generations.33 


Evelyn Lincoln’s Death and the Devise of JFK 
Memorabilia to the Kennedy Library and 
Robert White 


Evelyn Lincoln died on 11 May 1995. Her husband died 
forty days later. Their wills contained identical disposi- 
tive provisions for the JFK memorabilia. As the survivor, 
only Harold Lincoln’s will was required to be probated 
under Maryland law. Under that will, two filing cabinets, 
labeled “BS” and “NY,” were devised to the Kennedy Li- 
brary. The presidential and U.S. flags that had stood be- 
hind JFK’s desk in the Oval Office were given to John 
Knox, a friend of Evelyn Lincoln’s, for the Irish Room at 
the University of Pittsburgh. Three filing cabinets of doc- 
uments were left to a niece, Lisa Dale Norton. White re- 
ceived one filing cabinet labeled “ES” as well as 
“Kennedy memorabilia, such as briefcase, signing table, 
rocker and stereo.” 34 

At the Kennedy Library’s request, it received a copy of 
Harold Lincoln’s will. The library did not question or 
challenge Evelyn Lincoln’s ownership of the JFK memo- 
rabilia; indeed, according to an affidavit from the estate’s 
executor, he made library officials aware that the mate- 
rial devised to White included memorabilia from the JFK 
administration, and “no one from the Kennedy Library 
ever expressed any surprise that Mrs. Lincoln had this 
memorabilia.” Moreover, according to the executor, the 


Kennedy Library did not suggest or assert that during 
her lifetime Lincoln had inappropriately collected and re- 
tained a substantial quantity of Kennedy memorabilia. 
Neither the library nor the Kennedy family questioned or 
challenged the will’s devise of Kennedy memorabilia to 
White.35 Instead, according to the executor, 


The only inquiry that I received from any Kennedy fam- 
ily member with respect to Mrs. Lincoln’s JFK memora- 
bilia was during a telephone call I made to Melody 
Miller, an assistant to Senator Edward Kennedy. (This 
communication occurred while I served as the Executor.) 
During this call, Ms. Miller asked me to keep an eye 
open for anything in Mrs. Lincoln’s collection which 
might reflect poorly on the Kennedy family. I said that I 
would. 


The two filing cabinets given to the Kennedy Library 
arrived in Boston in February 1996. In a 13 February e- 
mail, Johnson, the chief archivist, wrote, “at first glance 
we did not see any priceless treasures.”3° The Kennedy 
Library confirmed its disappointment at the low quality 
of the memorabilia in Lincoln’s filing cabinets. On 29 
February, Johnson acknowledged that although the ac- 
quisition included “some very worthwhile material,” 
during a very cursory examination 


we did not encounter many more of the “treasures” 
which Mrs. Lincoln was believed to have kept through 
the years—some of which were in earlier papers she 
placed in the Library during her lifetime and the balance 
of which she implied, or perhaps I inappropriately in- 
ferred, would eventually end up here in her papers. It 
may be that we now have everything that exists and will 
find more in the papers when we really get into them, but 
I wanted to make you aware of what I have been able to 
determine thus far. Please advise whether in your view 
we do in fact now have everything that is out there.37 


During 1996, White and his JFK memorabilia collec- 
tion attracted significant media attention. He appeared 
on television programs in the Baltimore-Washington 
area, Today, and Dateline NBC; major articles appeared 
in the Washington Post, the Washington Times, the New 
York Times, the Boston Globe, and the Baltimore Sun.3*® 
These stories detailed the significant JFK-related items 
White owned, such as the briefcase and JFK’s passport 
from his Senate days. These reports disclosed that White 
had “vast” Kennedy memorabilia acclaimed as the 
world’s largest private JFK collection. Despite all this 
public attention, the Kennedy Library made no protests 
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and asserted no claims to White’s items.39 Instead, Frank 
Rigg, the library’s curator, publicly downplayed the qual- 
ity of White’s collection, stating in a 24 May 1996 New 
York Times article, “The White collection pales in com- 
parison with that of the JFK Library and Museum in 
Boston, a branch of the National Archives, which has 32 
million documents, 300,000 photographs and 17,000 ar- 
tifacts.” According to the same article, Rigg stated that 
he would not comment on the White collection without 
seeing it. 


The Announcement of the Guernsey’s Auction: 
The Kennedys and the National Archives Spring 
into Action 


The Guernsey’s auction was publicly announced during 
November 1997. For the first time in thirty-five years, 
the Kennedy Library (and those close to JFK) publicly 
claimed that Evelyn Lincoln had engaged in foul play. 
Various major publications reported statements by li- 
brary officials and the Kennedy family challenging Lin- 
coln’s ownership of the memorabilia. As the 18 March 
1998 auction approached, these allegations grew in in- 
tensity. On 1 January 1998, under the headline “Ken- 
nedy Loyalists Question Ownership of Items Set for Auc- 
tion,” the Washington Post reported that “Paul Kirk, 
chairman of the family-controlled Kennedy Library 
Foundation, suggested that the secretary, the late Evelyn 
F. Lincoln, might not have been the rightful owner of 
many of the items she amassed during her 12 years as 
Kennedy’s secretary in Congress and the White House.” 
Kirk threatened litigation: “You can be sure that serious 
questions will be raised in appropriate venues by appro- 
priate parties and authorities regarding the provenance 
of these items.” Former Kennedy speechwriter Ted 
Sorensen was quoted as saying, “It’s outrageous. . . . She 
has no legal entitlement. . . . I don’t think that PII be bid- 
ding on it.”4° On 11 January, the Boston Globe reported 
that although the Kennedys had long been “aware that 
Lincoln . . . had accumulated many of the president’s per- 
sonal belongings after his death, some with the approval 
of Mrs. Kennedy and Robert F Kennedy,” unnamed 
sources “close to the Kennedys” claimed that questions 
remained unanswered regarding Lincoln’s title to the 
memorabilia: 


Kennedy allies said the key legal question is whether 
Lincoln was permitted to keep the material as a perma- 
nent owner or merely a custodian. 


Asked why the Kennedys waited so long to try to 
regain the property, a source close to the family said, 
“Events transpired, and nobody wanted to go through 
that day again,” referring to the assassination. “Then 
Bobby was gone,” the source said, referring to Robert F. 
Kennedy’s assassination in 1968. 


The Assassination Review Board’s Deposition 
of Robert White 


Almost immediately after the public announcement of 
the Guernsey’s auction, the Kennedy Library and the Na- 
tional Archives began to prepare for litigation. Their first 
formal step was the Assassination Records Review 
Board’s 16 January 1998 subpoena of White for highly 
questionable reasons. The subpoena required White to 
appear to be deposed and to produce a number of docu- 
ments.4! At first blush, the document requests had some 
superficial validity in that they appeared to represent le- 
gitimate efforts to assist the board in its effort to gather 
documents relating to Kennedy’s assassination. However, 
it quickly became clear during the deposition several 
weeks later that this effort actually had an ulterior mo- 
tive—to compel sworn testimony from White regarding 
his understanding of Evelyn Lincoln’s claim of legitimate 
title to her JFK memorabilia collection. Such issues fell 
totally outside of the review board’s statutory mandate.‘* 
Only the smallest fraction of that collection had any re- 
lation whatsoever to the assassination, a fact well under- 
stood by the review board. Nonetheless, despite the 
strenuous objections of White’s counsel, the review 
board insisted on eliciting testimony from White regard- 
ing his understanding of the provenance of such items as 
the rocking chair given by JFK to Lincoln. After this line 
of questioning persisted, White’s counsel instructed him 
not to respond to further questions along those lines.43 
From documents later produced by the Kennedy Li- 
brary in response to FOIA requests, it became even more 
apparent that these discovery efforts had been improp- 
erly coordinated with the National Archives in its effort 
to seek evidence with which to challenge White’s title to 
the Kennedy memorabilia.44 This represented a flagrant 
abuse of the Assassination Review Board and its dele- 
gated powers. The review board’s statutory mandate did 
not extend to investigating title issues relating to 
Kennedy memorabilia, particularly when the items had 
no conceivable bearing on JFK’s assassination. The Na- 
tional Archives had no legal mechanism by which to re- 
view White’s memorabilia collection or to take his state- 
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ment under oath relating to the title issues. Clearly un- 
derstanding this predicament, the National Archives and 
the review board combined forces for those purposes. 


The Legal Claims against Robert White 
and His Collection 


As the Guernsey’s auction approached, media coverage 
grew. Most of it focused on the outcry from the Kennedy 
Library and those close to JFK. The Kennedy family pub- 
licly criticized Evelyn Lincoln and the auction.45 The 
family and the National Archives began to assert formal 
claims. On 6 February 1998, counsel for Caroline B. 
Kennedy and John F. Kennedy Jr. sent a letter to White’s 
counsel demanding that White refrain from selling or 
consigning for sale any items he received from either of 
the Lincolns except for any item for which credible con- 
temporaneous evidence (presumably from JFK or Jackie 
Kennedy) demonstrated an attempt to convey ownership 
of the item to the Lincolns. Otherwise, all other items 
were to be returned to their rightful owners, Caroline 
and John Kennedy. On 13 February, counsel for the ex- 
ecutors of the last will and testament of Jacqueline K. 
Onassis made a similar demand. And on 10 March, the 
National Archives made the same demand to Guernsey’s, 
asserting that the archives had reason to believe that 
many of the documents intended for auction “belonged 
to the United States.” The letter requested that National 
Archives representatives be allowed to examine the items 
scheduled for auction as well as be provided with Guern- 
sey’s information on their provenance. The National Ar- 
chives threatened to sue Guernsey’s if it either sold or at- 
tempted to sell items properly belonging to the United 
States.4° The Kennedy Library’s Public Affairs Office 
leaked to the media information regarding the National 
Archives’ demand to Guernsey’s. 

White’s lawyers, Justice Department lawyers, Na- 
tional Archives officials and attorneys, Kennedy Library 
representatives, and White immediately began negotia- 
tions regarding the matter. The discussions were cordial 
and to the point. A settlement agreement was reached 
within several days. Under it, the National Archives was 
permitted to take possession of items described in seven 
identified lots in the auction catalog, including a number 
of documents and a table (the “signing table”) frequently 
used by JFK in the Oval Office.47 In return, the National 
Archives (including the Kennedy Library) agreed to re- 
lease White from all claims relating to the balance of the 
items consigned by White in the Guernsey’s auction.4® 


Despite substantial progress between White’s represen- 
tatives and the National Archives in reaching a settle- 
ment, Caroline Kennedy and John Kennedy Jr. as well as 
Kirk issued strongly worded press releases on 16 March 
1998. The Kennedys attacked Evelyn Lincoln, alleging 
that she had taken “advantage of her position as our 
father’s secretary, and later as the custodian of objects in- 
tended for the Library, by taking home with her countless 
documents and objects that had belonged to our father 
and to the United States Government” and identifying 
four types of materials they sought from White.49 Kirk’s 
press release, issued on behalf of the Kennedy Library 
Foundation, also asserted that Lincoln had breached the 
trust of the Kennedy family and the United States. 

After reaching a settlement with the National Ar- 
chives, White’s counsel began settlement negotiations 
with counsel for Caroline and John F. Kennedy Jr. After 
a number of telephone discussions, an agreement was 
reached late on the evening of 17 March. Caroline Ken- 
nedy approved the agreement, but it remained subject to 
John F. Kennedy Jr.’s approval. But time was running 
out: the auction was scheduled to begin at 2:00 p.m. the 
following day. 

Although the National Archives’ claims had been set- 
tled and an agreement with the Kennedy family was at 
hand, Sorensen appeared on Today on the morning of 18 
March and made the strongest accusations to date: 


I am outraged that some of [President Kennedy’s] own 
personal material and proper belongings of the govern- 
ment are being auctioned off for someone’s own personal 
profit. 

I feel sorry for Mrs. Lincoln, who was a devoted sec- 
retary of the President’s. I don’t think she knew what she 
was doing when she took property that belonged to the 
family, belonged to the estate and belonged to the govern- 
ment. [The property] was misappropriated, it was taken 
by someone [Evelyn Lincoln] who had no right to it. 

With all due respect, its too bad for Mr. White that 
he’s let his greed outrun his devotion to the Kennedys, 
because those who do not have good title cannot pass on 
good title. Mrs. Lincoln did not have good title, and Mr. 
White I think knew that when he, I think, purchased or 
induced her to give or bequeath these items to him. 


Two hours later, John F. Kennedy Jr. approved the settle- 
ment terms reached the prior evening.5° 

The auction proceeded.5' As the media correctly re- 
ported, White received approximately $1.3 million in pro- 
ceeds from the sale, which included approximately 10 per- 
cent of his JFK memorabilia. From November 1999 until 
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August 2003, the significant remaining items in White’s 
collection were on permanent display at the Florida Inter- 
national Museum in St. Petersburg. While these exhibits 
did not lead to a legal challenge, the Kennedy Library’s 
adversarial posture continued. On 15 May 2000, Ken- 
nedy Library Foundation officials wrote to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, criticizing its establishment 
of an “affiliate” relationship with the Florida museum. 
After recounting the dispute between the library and 
White, the writer stated, “I am deeply disappointed that 
the Smithsonian Institution, this country’s leading mu- 
seum, would get itself involved in this exhibition. Given 
the public record of our dispute with Mr. White, I find it 
especially disappointing that the Smithsonian would do so 
without consulting with the Kennedy family or the Ken- 
nedy Library or Foundation.” The Smithsonian was unde- 
terred. On 9 June 2000, the secretary responded, “We 
were aware of the dispute several years ago involving the 
Library, the Kennedy family and Robert White concerning 
whether Mr. White had legal ownership of his Kennedy 
memorabilia and particularly of the Evelyn Lincoln collec- 
tion of Kennedy material. During our discussions with the 
Florida International Museum, we researched the issues of 
Mr. White’s ownership of this collection and found noth- 
ing out of order. We then proceeded in earnest with an 
affiliation and the loan of Smithsonian collections for the 
Museum’s exhibition.” 52 


Conclusion 


The Kennedy Library has, at public expense, improperly 
assailed a collector, Robert White, by publicly denounc- 
ing title to his collection, the legitimacy of which it ear- 
lier recognized, by targeting him by misusing the discov- 
ery powers of the Assassination Review Board, by using 
its influence on other museums in an effort to have them 
shun the collection so that it would not be made gener- 
ally available to public exhibition, and by using its de- 
classification powers to prevent the private property of 
Mr. White from being restored to him. 

The library’s course of conduct suggests that it subor- 
dinated its own prescribed role of preserving the memory 
of JFK to one of becoming a politically motivated entity 
bent on following its own agenda for ill-defined and un- 
regulated purposes in contravention of the rights and 
protections afforded a citizen. The occasional public crit- 
icism of the Kennedy Library on similar issues had no 
discernible effect. The Kennedy Library, like other presi- 
dential libraries, is an institution charged with the public 


trust. The record of its approach to Mr. White and his 
Kennedy memorabilia collection suggests that it has fol- 
lowed the dictates of the president’s family, and those 
close to it, rather than fulfilling the responsibilities it has 
assumed in operating so as to further the interests of the 
public at large. 


Postscript 


Following Mr. White’s death in 2003, discussions started 
with Gary M. Stern, the general counsel of the National 
Archives, in an effort to reach a settlement of all possible 
claims against the Robert White JFK memorabilia collec- 
tion. As of this date [March 14, 2001], settlement has 
not been concluded, although it appears likely. Mr. Stern 
brought a much more balanced and conciliatory perspec- 
tive to the complicated issues involved. If a settlement is 
reached, he deserves substantial credit. 


NOTES 


The author is a partner in the Washington, D.C., law firm of 
O’Connor & Hannan, L.L.P. He has served as Robert L. 
White’s counsel since 1997, when White conducted his contro- 
versial auction of Kennedy memorabilia in New York City. The 
author has also represented White in connection with claims 
against him and his JFK memorabilia collection by the Na- 
tional Archives, the estate of Jacqueline Onassis, and Caroline 
Kennedy and John F Kennedy Jr. The author has also repre- 
sented the owner of a Cuban Missile Crisis map whom the Na- 
tional Archives sued for its recovery. The map was originally 
owned by Evelyn Lincoln (see n. 22). Mr. White passed away 
on October 11, 2003. Prior to his death he made many contri- 
butions to this paper. The author currently represents Mr. 
White’s estate in issues relating to the Kennedy memorabilia 
collection. The views set forth herein are the author’s alone. 

1. Theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy (New York, 1965), 
55-56. 

2. As early as 1965, the Saturday Evening Post reported 
that Lincoln had saved these doodles. 

3. Until 1978, papers and other historic materials prepared 
or created during a presidency were the property of the indi- 
vidual president, not of the United States; see, e.g., Opinion of 
the Attorney General of the United States, Title to Presidential 
Papers—Subpoenas, 43 Op. Atty. Gen. 11, 1974 U.S. AG 
LEXIS 1 (6 September 1974). However, the Watergate scandal 
led to the enactment of the Presidential Records Act of 1978 
(44 U.S. secs. 2201 et seq.), which provided that any presiden- 
tial record was the property of the United States rather than of 
the individual president. It was not made retroactive to JFK’s 
presidency. 

4. The market value of memorabilia, even JFK memora- 
bilia, did not appreciably rise until the 1980s, and only the 
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1996 Jackie Onassis auction elevated the level of public atten- 
tion to Kennedy memorabilia and the high prices it could ob- 
tain. The auction garnered some $35 million. Important his- 
toric items were sold, including the table used by JFK for the 
signing of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty in 1963. 

5. There is evidence that immediately after JFK’s death, 
Jackie Kennedy disposed of a number of the president’s per- 
sonal items. (Evelyn Lincoln to Robert White, 29 July 1994 
[“When Jackie was moving out of the White House in Decem- 
ber 1963 she was moving to the Harriman home in George- 
town. So she set up a room in that house with several long 
tables. On these tables she placed their discarded clothing. She 
also had baskets for smaller items. She then invited friends to 
come over to this room and choose any item or items they de- 
sired.”]). See also Caroline Latham and Jeannie Sakol, The 
Kennedy Encyclopedia (New York, 1989) (“After the Presi- 
dent’s assassination, Jacqueline Kennedy gave [George] 
Thomas [Kennedy’s] rocking chair from the Oval Office as a 
memento of the man he had served so faithfully for so many 
years [as a valet].”). Dave Powers, a former White House aide 
to JFK and later the curator for the Kennedy library, sold at a 
Sotheby’s auction (November 1997) JFK manuscript notecards 
and other handwritten notes of the president. In Mary Gal- 
lagher’s 1969 book, My Life with Jacqueline Kennedy (New 
York, 1969), she wrote: “On the fifth day [after Kennedy’s as- 
sassination], I worked with her [Jackie Kennedy] on distribu- 
tion of gifts to JFK’s closest aides and others. His ties went to 
“the Irish Mafia.” . . . Golf shirt to Carol Rosenbloom. Cigar 
case to Pierre Salinger. At one point, Jackie said to me, ‘Oh, 
Mary, I'll see to it that you get something of Jack’s, too. But 
first I want to take care of the people in the White House be- 
fore we leave’ (338). Mary Gallagher served as Jackie 
Kennedy’s personal secretary. 

6. In the case of the Kennedy Library, the family’s control- 
ling position may well explain why the library has taken vari- 
ous measures to restrict public access to a number of materials. 
The library has been very slow to declassify documents, and 
many important documents remain unavailable to the public. 
For example, the Robert F. Kennedy Personal Papers, which are 
documents he acquired during JFK’s administration, remain 
closed. Researchers seeking access to the Papers of Joseph P. 
Kennedy must first obtain the consent of a committee, 
presently headed by Arthur Schlesinger Jr. Researchers may 
copy only three to four pages at a time of the journals hand- 
written by JFK in 1951 during his Senate years. (White pro- 
vided these journals to the Kennedy family in March 1998 as 
part of the settlement agreement.) 

7. Much of the documentation referenced in this essay was 
obtained from the Kennedy Library through FOIA requests by 
White’s counsel. While many documents were produced, the 
archives asserted various statutory exceptions to the produc- 
tion of more than seventy-five documents. The extent to which 
the Kennedy Library sought to protect from disclosure a large 
number of documents that most observers would consider to 
involve only mundane issues relating to a collector and his col- 
lection reveals the library’s contentious approach to White. 

8. White publicly stated at the time of the auction that his 
primary purpose in doing so was to build a museum to display 
his remaining Kennedy memorabilia collection. 


g. The National Archives’ and the Kennedys’ attack on 
White caused quite a stir in the collecting community. White was 
well known and highly respected in that world and at one time 
had been named Fox Network Collector of the Year. The collec- 
tor community rallied to his defense and expressed alarm about 
the precedent set by the federal government’s challenge to what 
most observers considered a very clear-cut case that Lincoln le- 
gitimately owned the memorabilia. 

to. Evelyn Lincoln, interview by Barry M. Goldman, Janu- 
ary 1990 (White collection, copy in the author’s possession). 

tr. According to Sorensen, Kennedy, 263, Lincoln even 
controlled some of the access to the president. She also handled 
all of his incoming and outgoing telephone calls (Evelyn Lin- 
coln to William Noble, 23 February 1994, White collection, 
copy in the author’s possession). 

12. Jackie Kennedy to Evelyn Lincoln, 20 October 1964 
(White collection, copy in the author’s possession). 

13. Undated letter from Jackie Kennedy to Evelyn Lincoln 
(White collection, copy in the author’s possession). 

14. Undated memorandum from “Bert” entitled “Notes on 
Conversation with Bert” (White collection, copy in the author’s 
possession). 

15. In defense of Lincoln, the problem does not appear to 
have been one of her own making. She was probably assigned 
to the task as a result of her familiarity with JFK and his mem- 
orabilia. However, neither she nor anyone assisting her had any 
archival training or background. She also was serving several 
masters (including Jackie Kennedy) who were giving her con- 
flicting and unclear instructions. 

Evelyn Lincoln wrote to Jackie Kennedy on 21 April 1964, 
explaining why so much time was required. For example, she 
still needed to write a description of each article “i.e., when he 
got it and where he got it” (White collection, copy in the au- 
thor’s possession). That oral history was viewed at the time as 
quite important and as information that Evelyn Lincoln per- 
haps was uniquely qualified to provide (Robert H. Bahmer to 
Mrs. John F. Kennedy, draft, 19 June 1964 [“We hope to be 
able to get from Evelyn additional information that she has 
about President Kennedy’s relationship to or use of many of 
these objects, which will eventually make possible a fuller, 
richer and more interesting description”]) (White collection, 
copy in the author’s possession). 

16. Arthur Schlesinger Jr. to Robert F. Kennedy, 14 July 
1964, and memorandum, 20 July 1964, recording a telephone 
call of that date from Jackie Kennedy (White collection, copy 
in the author’s possession). 

17. Interview of Burke Marshall, n.d., 64. In an undated 
handwritten note to a Dr. Grover (chief archivist for the Na- 
tional Archives), Jackie Kennedy also expressed her surprise that 
Lincoln was writing a book. See also Lefty Lewis to Wayne C. 
Grover, 29 January 1965 (“Last night at dinner Jackie Kennedy 
said that you are having renewed Evelyn trouble and wouldn’t I 
help2?”). Nonetheless, during the same period, Jackie Kennedy 
continued to write personal notes to Lincoln (see Jackie Kennedy 
to Evelyn Lincoln, January 1965). (All sources cited in this note 
are from the White collection, copy in the author’s possession). 

18. Herman Kahn to Robert F. Kennedy and Mrs. John F 
Kennedy, 22 November 1965 (White collection, copy in the au- 
thor’s possession). 
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19. This was the date of acceptance by the National Ar- 
chives. The deed was made effective 22 November 1963. 

20. There is no other known document in which JFK or the 
donors more specifically expressed their intentions regarding 
which items were donated. 

21. Paragraph 3 (ii) of the deed provided, “The Donors 
shall have and specifically reserve the right to retain title and 
possession and to regain possession of any items that the 
Donors in their sole discretion may determine in accordance 
with this paragraph the Third are excluded from the purview 
of this gift, irrespective of the fact that such items may have 
been theretofore delivered to the Donee.” As a matter of law, 
the retained right to regain title and possession should mean 
that the deed of gift was invalid on its face. 

22. In April 2002, the National Archives for the first time 
filed a lawsuit seeking to recover a limited number of docu- 
ments originally held by Evelyn Lincoln. See United States v. 
Gary J. Zimet et al., case no. o2 Civ. 3027, filed in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York. The action 
sought to recover a map (containing JFK’s handwritten notes 
made during the Cuban Missile Crisis indicating the location of 
Soviet missile silos) and documents containing notes written by 
JFK relating to the 1962 enrollment of James Meredith at the 
University of Mississippi. The government’s stated basis for its 
legal claim was the deed. A motion to dismiss the complaint 
was filed, generally relying on the arguments and case law de- 
scribed in n. 23. The motion primarily relied on the argument 
that the deed was legally defective in the donors’ right to regain 
the donated property. However, the court denied the motion 
on the ground that the donors’ right only extended to regain- 
ing their personal property—not to the entirety of the donated 
JFK memorabilia. However, documents produced by the 
Kennedy library revealed that Jackie Kennedy sent to the li- 
brary lists of items she either wanted returned or sent to named 
third parties. Many of the them were clearly JFK memorabilia 
and not simply “personal items.” 

23. Under the laws of most jurisdictions, the essential ele- 
ments of an inter vivos gift are donative intent, delivery, and ac- 
ceptance. See Ross v. Fierro, 659 A.2d 234 (D.C. App. 1995); 
In re Estate of Gilgore, 389 N.Y. Supp.2d 634 (N.Y. App. Div. 
1976). To support donative intent, it must be shown that the 
donor clearly and unmistakably intended to permanently relin- 
quish all interest and control over the specific property that is 
the subject of the purported gift (see Ross v. Fierro). In the case 
of the deed, no such specification existed. In factually similar 
cases, where the donors failed to specifically identify the gifted 
property, courts have held that general expressions of donative 
intent do not establish a gift. See First National Bank v. 
Howard, 302 S.W.2d 516 (Tenn. App. 1957); Kennedy et al. v. 
Milligan, 915 S.W. 2d 784 (Mo. App. 1996). Further, to estab- 
lish a valid inter vivos gift, most jurisdictions require an actual 
transfer of all right and dominion over the res by the donor— 
the delivery must place the gifted property beyond the domin- 
ion and control of the donor. See Duggan v. Keto, 554 A.2d 
1126 (D.C. App. 1989). That certainly did not occur with the 
deed wherein the Kennedy family specifically retained the right 
to regain title to and possession of even items previously trans- 
ferred to the library. Courts have uniformly held that for a gift 
to be valid, it must be put beyond recall. See Silverman v. A. 


and L. Heel Corp., 228 N.E.2d 720 (1967); Jackson v. Twenty- 
third St. Ry. Co., 88 N.Y. 520, 526 (N.Y. 1882); Commissioner 
of Corps. & Taxn. v. Ayer, 83 N.E.2d 260, 262. 

24. In one document obtained by a FOIA request, the Na- 
tional Archives appears to have recognized the federal govern- 
ment’s lack of a claim. See Brad Gerratt (director of the Ken- 
nedy Library), memorandum, 23 May 1996. (White collection, 
copy in the author’s possession). 

25. See Dan H. Fenn Jr. (director of the Kennedy Library) 
to Evelyn Lincoln, 5 August 1974; Dave Powers (museum cu- 
rator of the Kennedy Library) to Evelyn Lincoln, 21 July 1975, 
15 June 1976, 16 August 1978, 15 January 1980. See also Lin- 
coln to Fenn, 16 May 1972, 12 June 1972; and letter contract, 
21 July 1972, between the John F Kennedy Library and Evelyn 
Lincoln. (All sources cited in this note are from the White col- 
lection; copies are in the author’s possession). 

26. “Officers and Trustees of the John F. Kennedy Library,” 
23 November 1965, Robert F. Kennedy Papers, Senate Corre- 
spondence, Personal File 1964-68, Kennedy Library; Paul G. 
Kirk Jr. to Evelyn Lincoln, 7 May 1979; Steven E. Smith (pres- 
ident, Kennedy Library) to Evelyn Lincoln, 6 May 1977 (All 
sources cited in this note are from the White collection; copies 
are in the author’s possession). 

27. Edward M. Kennedy to Evelyn Lincoln, 27 April 1977; 
Dan H. Fenn Jr. to Evelyn Lincoln, 27 December 1977 (White 
collection, copies in the author’s possession). 

28. John E Kennedy Jr. to Evelyn Lincoln, 9 August 1992; 
William Johnson to Evelyn Lincoln, 27 August 1992; Charles 
U. Daly (director of the Kennedy Library) to Evelyn Lincoln, 
4 November 1992. (White collection, copies in the author’s 
possession). 

29. While most of White’s JFK memorabilia collection orig- 
inated with Lincoln, many other important items did not. For 
example, White made personal contact with Earl Ruby, Jack 
Ruby’s brother, and at Earl Ruby’s invitation drove to his 
Michigan home to go through old files belonging to Jack Ruby. 
White found a number of documents of historical importance, 
including a diary prepared by Ruby while he was incarcerated. 
White purchased these documents from Earl Ruby, and they 
became part of White’s memorabilia collection. 

30. Following Kennedy’s death, it was not until 1976 that 
there was any contact between Robert White and Mrs. Lin- 
coln. On 2 December 1976, Lincoln wrote to White, answer- 
ing a number of his questions. She enclosed a picture, taken in 
her apartment, of White sitting on “one of the President’s 
chairs, which was given to me, and which stood in my office 
in the White House” (White collection, copy in the author’s 
possession). 

31. White and his wife, Jackie, became close friends of the 
Lincolns, celebrating birthdays and anniversaries together. 

32. See, e.g., Evelyn Lincoln to Robert White, 14 February 
1986, 19 May 1986, 22 April 1991. (White collection, copies 
in the author’s possession). 

33. Evelyn Lincoln to Robert White, 5 April 1989 (White 
collection, copy in the author’s possession). 

34. The briefcase was a particularly significant item in that 
President Kennedy carried it with him during most of his polit- 
ical career and had it with him on his November 1963 trip to 
Dallas. 
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35. The Maryland statute under which the will was pro- 
bated included a procedure for such a challenge, which was re- 
quired to be filed within six months after the date of death or 
within two months of the mailing of notice to interested par- 
ties. See Md. Code Ann., Est. & Trusts, sec. 8-103. 

36. William Johnson to Brad Gerratt and Allen Goodrich 
(e-mail), 13 February 1996 (White collection, copy in the au- 
thor’s possession). The library would have properly been sur- 
prised by not receiving all of Lincoln’s memorabilia since she 
had previously clearly intended to donate her entire collection 
to the library (Evelyn Lincoln to Robert F. Kennedy, n.d., White 
collection, copy in the author’s possession). An earlier will 
made such provision. While it is not entirely clear why she 
changed her mind, she told White several years before she died 
that the Kennedys had forgotten about her. She also confided in 
him that she was “hurt” at not being invited to Caroline 
Kennedy’s wedding. 

37. William Johnson to Stephen Blakeslee, 29 February 1996 
(White collection, copy in the author’s possession). It is unclear 
whether this letter was sent or was merely drafted. In a 29 March 
1996 letter (or draft), Johnson did not mention that the library 
had failed to encounter more of the “treasures.” The library 
never asked for any disclosure of the contents of the filing cabi- 
nets left to White or Norton. Similarly, the library never asked to 
review or copy any of the documents in the filing cabinets so that 
it could become aware of their significance or content. 

38. See “JFK Trove Available for Love, Not Money,” New 
York Times, 24 May 1996; “These JFK Relics Aren’t for Sale,” 
Boston Globe, 2 June 1996; “All the President’s Stuff: Mary- 
land Collector Robert White Has a Museum’s Worth of JFK 
Memorabilia,” Washington Post, 20 August 1996; “The Re- 
mains from Camelot,” Baltimore Sun, 16 June 1997. 

39. Importantly, a significant amount of quality JFK mem- 
orabilia is held by private individuals who have collected 
Kennedy because he was a martyred president. Much of this 
material was originally acquired by JFK’s White House staff, 
his Secret Service detail, and others close to him. Abundant ev- 
idence shows that this phenomenon occurred largely as a result 
of Jackie Kennedy’s generosity. For example, while White was 
the main consignor, only 40-45 percent of the lots in the auc- 
tion originated with him. The remaining lots were offered by 
numerous other individuals. 

40. Astoundingly, Kennedy Library officials even gave a 
code name to their crusade against White: Operation Bobwhite. 
See Will Johnson to Dorothy Sloan (e-mail), 29 [sic] February 
1998 (“the only player in ‘Operation bobwhite’”); see also 
William Johnson to Brad Gerratt, Charles Daly, Megan Desnoy- 
ers, and Frank Rigg (e-mail), 4 September 1997 (“Subject: The 
bobwhite flies again”). (Sources cited in this note are from the 
White collection; copies are in the author’s possession). 

41. A number of the document requests were directed to- 
ward records obtained by White from Evelyn and Harold Lin- 
coln (subpoena attachment B, para. 5). White was also re- 
quired to produce all correspondence with other individuals 
regarding the terms of the Lincolns’ wills (subpoena attach- 
ment B, para. 7). 

42. The review board’s function was to facilitate the gath- 
ering of JFK assassination records in conjunction with the 
statute’s stated objects: (1) to provide for the creation of the 


President John F. Kennedy Assassination Collection at the Na- 
tional Archives; and (2) to require the expeditious public trans- 
mission of such records to the national archivist and their pub- 
lic disclosure. See 44 U.S.C. sec. 2107 (b)(1)—(2). 

43. See excerpts from White’s deposition taken by the As- 
sassination Records Review Board, 3 March 1998, 1, 2, 38, 39, 
40, 41, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 103, 104, 105, 106. 

44. On 30 January 1998, Brad Gerratt wrote to William 
Johnson, Frank Rigg, and Megan Desnoyers via e-mail, “Chris 
Runkel [acting general counsel of the National Archives] spoke 
to DOJ [the Department of Justice] to attorney who represents 
[the review board] at DOJ. The subpoenas they have out for 
White will likely cover the material referenced in the phone 
call. Chris will talk to [T] Jeremy [Gunn, executive director and 
general counsel] next week and then get back to us regarding 
any action that should be taken from there.” See also Kevin Jes- 
sar (assistant general counsel, National Archives) to Brad Ger- 
ratt, 24 February 1998 (transmitted with a letter from White’s 
counsel to a review board attorney that contained an itemized 
list of the items of memorabilia White received from Evelyn 
Lincoln or from the Harold Lincoln estate). 

45. See “Going, Going . . . ,” New Yorker, 19 January 
1998; “600 Scraps in Camelot’s Attic for Kennedy Dreamers’ 
Bids,” New York Times, 11 March 1998; “Whose JFK Memo- 
rabilia?” New York Times, 13 March 1998; “Kennedys Assail 
JFK’s Late Secretary,” Washington Post, 17 March 1998; 
“Kennedy Children Oppose an Auction of Memorabilia,” New 
York Times, 17 March 1998. 

46. Guernsey’s responded by letter on 11 March 1998, ex- 
pressing its interest in cooperating with the investigation and 
asking for further specification of the claims (“it seems only fair 
and appropriate that you supply us with a complete list of the 
items in question so that this matter can be promptly resolved.”) 
White’s counsel also responded by letter on 11 March 1998. Na- 
tional Archives’ representatives were permitted immediately to 
inspect the items in the auction. A number were identified as 
possibly containing classified information. Guernsey’s and White 
immediately consented to remove these documents from public 
display and to turn them over to government representatives. 

At no time prior to the public announcement of the 
Guernsey’s auction did any federal agency ever seek to review 
Lincoln’s documents to determine whether they contained clas- 
sified information. Although the Kennedy Library had specific 
notice that Lincoln had custody of an abundance of documents 
from the Kennedy administration, federal agencies made no 
known requests during her lifetime to review these documents 
for national security purposes. No such requests occurred until 
1999. The FBI sought permission, which was freely given, to re- 
view White’s collection to determine whether any of the docu- 
ments might be classified. The examination took place in August 
1999 in St. Petersburg, Florida, where the collection was stored 
in a secure vault of the Holocaust Museum. The two FBI agents 
(who had previously been identified) arrived with a member of 
the Kennedy Library staff. (There had been no prior indica- 
tion—or even a hint—that a library representative would be 
present.) The FBI identified twenty documents, numbering no 
more than a hundred pages, that might contain classified infor- 
mation. White voluntarily turned the documents over at the time 
for the limited purposes of allowing the federal government to 
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conduct a thorough classification review. The review was to be 
conducted by classification experts at the Kennedy Library. After 
the passage of more than three years, the review was finally 
completed. In response to verbal and written protests from 
White’s counsel over the course of two years, the FBI supervi- 
sory agent continually relayed his frustration at not receiving the 
cooperation of the Kennedy Library. 

47. As a result of his back problems, President Kennedy 
signed documents at this table because it was lower than his 
desk. Lincoln had kept this table in a walk-in closet in her 
apartment, storing household items and personal effects on it. 

48. The settlement with the National Archives was origi- 
nally confirmed by a letter agreement dated 16 March 1998, 
two days before the auction. The agreement was formalized in 
a settlement agreement dated r9 March 1998. 

49. The press release was out of sync with what was actu- 
ally transpiring at the time. The National Archives’ claims were 
settled within a very short period. At no point did the settle- 
ment discussions break down. Settlement was reached on 16 
March 1998, the same day that these press releases were issued. 
Moreover, no breakdown in communication occurred between 
counsel for the Kennedys and White’s counsel. Instead, every- 
one’s attention was initially devoted to the National Archives 
settlement. As soon as that was concluded (16 March), settle- 
ment discussions began in earnest with respect to the Kennedy 
family claims. Like the National Archives’ settlement, the nego- 
tiations between counsel for the Kennedys and White’s counsel 
were amicable and quickly reached a successful conclusion 
after their counsel’s demand letter was received. This being the 
case, the real motive behind these press releases is unclear. 

50. Because the auction was only hours away, insufficient 
time existed to draft a formal settlement agreement. Rather, the 
settlement documents consisted of a term sheet and a “joint 
statement.” The term sheet listed the items to be returned to the 
John F. Kennedy Library: (1) the two 1951 JFK journals, and 
(2) the Oval Office clock. Additional items were to be trans- 
ferred to Caroline and John Kennedy Jr.: the St. Christopher 
medal money clip; (2) any Kennedy family prescriptions in 
White’s possession or control; (3) one wallet used by JFK in the 
1960s, possibly with him in Dallas; and (4) a two-page letter 
from Jacqueline B. Kennedy to Evelyn Lincoln erroneously 


dated September 1963. In exchange, Caroline and John Ken- 
nedy Jr. relinquished all claims of ownership to the remaining 
items that White had received from Evelyn Lincoln or the 
Harold Lincoln estate and had consigned to the Guernsey’s 
auction. The joint statement distributed to the press acknowl- 
edged the agreement reached by Caroline and John Kennedy Jr. 
with White. Significantly, it stated, “As part of this agreement 
Caroline and John Kennedy have relinquished any claim of 
ownership to the Lincoln items consigned by Mr. White to 
Guernsey’s, apart from the items that Mr. White has agreed to 
transfer to the John E Kennedy Library [and to the Kennedy 
family] as part of this agreement.” 

51. The presidential and American flags bequeathed under 
Harold Lincoln’s will to James Knox for the Irish Room at the 
University of Pittsburgh were consigned to the auction. How- 
ever, on the eve of the auction, the Kennedy Library (or the 
foundation) contacted the University of Pittsburgh and made 
legal threats if the flags were auctioned. The university decided 
to withdraw the flags from the auction. See Jerome Cochran 
(assistant chancellor, University of Pittsburgh) to Arlan Et- 
tinger, 17 March 1998 (White collection, copy in the author’s 
possession). Although the university later demanded the return 
of these flags, Guernsey’s declined, claiming that it was 
nonetheless owed commissions. Despite the Kennedy Library’s 
claims of ownership of these important flags, it took no imme- 
diate action to recover them. Instead, the flags remained with 
Guernsey’s. After several years passed, the flags were privately 
sold by Guernsey’s. 

52. Part of White’s JFK collection was exhibited at highly 
publicized events in Nashville, Atlantic City, and Dallas (Texas 
State Fair). Thousands attended. Some 200,000 people viewed 
the collection at the Texas State Fair in the fall of 2002. The 
National Archives (and the Kennedy family) raised no objec- 
tions. According to a Dallas news report, the Sixth Floor Mu- 
seum at Dealey Plaza (which has a large exhibit related mostly 
to JFK’s assassination) intentionally did not play a role in the 
exhibit because “We’re being respectful of the family’s feel- 
ings.” At the same time, according to the article, a spokesper- 
son for the National Archives stated that it was “keeping a 
close watch on [White’s] collection.” See “Fair Shows Rare Side 
of JFK,” Dallas Morning News, 11 October 2002. 
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n the fall of 1992, Congress passed the President John 

F. Kennedy Assassination Records Collection Act (PL- 
102-526, codified as 44 U.S.C. 2107) (ARCA) in an at- 
tempt to address the suspicion that the federal govern- 
ment had been involved in a cover-up of the November 
1963 assassination of President John F. Kennedy. Soon 
after taking office and eager to reassure the public, Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson appointed a commission to 
investigate the slaying of the president, the President’s 
Commission to Investigate the Assassination of President 
Kennedy, more commonly known as the Warren Com- 
mission. The commission concluded that Lee Harvey Os- 
wald, acting alone, was responsible for the president’s 
murder. Government officials sowed suspicion of this 
conclusion by withholding information from the Warren 
Commission, a fact that gradually became known to the 
American public over the following decades. Within a 
few years of the release of the commission’s findings, 65 
percent of Americans disagreed with its findings. By the 
1980s, this number had grown to more than 80 percent. 
In 1991, Oliver Stone claimed in his movie JFK that a 
conspiracy of the “military-industrial complex,” together 
with unnamed government officials and elements of orga- 
nized crime, were responsible for Kennedy’s death. At the 
conclusion of the film, Stone noted that many govern- 
ment records concerning the assassination were closed 
and that a good many were scheduled to remain unavail- 
able for examination until as late as 2029. These facts, to- 
gether with the suspicion directed at the Warren Commis- 
sion report, motivated Congress to pass ARCA. 


In this essay, I will discuss the act’s provisions and the 
work of its creation, the Assassination Records Review 
Board (ARRB), some problems that the board encoun- 
tered, and the principal results of its efforts. Finally, I will 
provide some recommendations for addressing the prob- 
lem of excessive secrecy in government. The efforts of the 
board led to the declassification of thousands of docu- 
ments and the opening of more than 4 million pages of 
material now located in the President John F. Kennedy 
Assassination Records Collection at the National Ar- 
chives. However, the board’s greatest accomplishment 
arguably lies in demonstrating the effectiveness of a fed- 
eral body independent of those who classify documents. 

As suspicions grew about the Warren Commission’s 
conclusions, several other official efforts sought both to 
review the commission’s work and to progress beyond it. 
The most notable effort was the investigation under- 
taken by the House Select Committee on Assassinations 
(HSCA) in the mid-1970s. In addition, the Senate Select 
Committee to Study Government Operations with Re- 
spect to Intelligence Activities (the Church Committee), 
the Rockefeller Commission (formally the President’s 
Commission on CIA Activities within the United States), 
and the House Select Committee on Intelligence (which 
produced the Pike Report) to varying degrees included 
the assassination of the president among their mandates. 
These investigations did little more than document that 
government agencies had been less than fully forthcom- 
ing to the Warren Commission about events surrounding 
the assassination. Indeed, the HSCA’s report suggested 
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that there was reason to believe that a conspiracy had in 
fact existed, but the committee ran out of funds—and 
possibly political will—before its work could be carried 
to its conclusion. 

The fact that so many people saw the government as 
participating in a conspiracy only heightened suspicions 
about the closed records concerning the event. A public 
policy problem inhered in the facts surrounding the assas- 
sination and its aftermath: the assassination and the gov- 
ernment’s response to it introduced issues of secrecy in 
government; accountability; the importance of a knowl- 
edgeable, informed citizenry; and the urgent need for a 
new, more generous declassification policy by which to 
regulate government secrecy and to do so with a greater 
degree of openness in government. Continuing secrecy 
regarding the assassination of JFK seemed, especially 
after the passage of more than thirty-five years, less justi- 
fiable in a period of relaxed international tensions follow- 
ing the collapse of the Soviet Union and the disintegration 
of the Soviet bloc. Indeed, one wonders whether the act 
could have been passed at all without the extraordinary 
events that unfolded in the late 1980s in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe and the accompanying unprece- 
dented relaxation of international tensions. 

The collapse of Soviet dominion over Central and 
Eastern Europe also loosed a veritable flood of informa- 
tion from Soviet archives and from former officials that 
has deepened understanding of the Cold War and the ex- 
tent of Soviet espionage among the Western allies. In ad- 
dition, the release of decoded Soviet cables from the 
VENONA project also helped document Soviet penetra- 
tion of the Western governments. Contentious issues, the 
Rosenberg spy case and that of Alger Hiss, for example, 
are now better understood, if not resolved, as a result of 
the new information.' It has also become clear that the 
Red Scare of the 1950s (McCarthyism) represented an 
indiscriminate and ineffectual effort by the Right to dis- 
cover Soviet spies, mostly recruited from the Left (partic- 
ularly the Communist Party), in the U.S. government. 
But if the movement did not affect the course of Soviet 
espionage or the American response to it, the witch hunt 
contained witches—lots of them.? 

President Kennedy’s assassination was enmeshed in 
the complicated matrix of activity that was the Cold 
War. From the conflict in the Congo to the erection of the 
Berlin Wall, the Bay of Pigs fiasco, the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, the burgeoning conflict in Southeast Asia, and 
more, the global mayhem and diplomatic tensions of the 
Cold War made the early 1960s a deeply unsettled time. 
Conflict among the superpowers made them secretive, 


and this excessive secrecy complicated understanding of 
the assassination even if it didn’t mask a conspiracy. 
When the Cold War eased after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, pressure on the government to open its files con- 
cerning the event and its aftermath became far stronger. 

ARCA’s charge to the ARRB was not to investigate the 
assassination but rather to release as many of these re- 
stricted documents as possible. Lawmakers commented, 
in the words of one of the legislative reports, that the re- 
view board’s efforts 


will stand as a symbol and barometer of public con- 
fidence in the review and release of the government’s 
records related to the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy. . . . Several provisions [of the act] are intended to 
provide as much independence and accountability as is 
possible within our Constitutional framework. 


In many respects, the act in fact accomplished its pur- 
pose of conferring independence and accountability on 
the board. ARCA’s provisions were as remarkable in 
their breadth as in their sweeping character. The act pro- 


vided that the board could 


I. issue subpoenas; 

2. grant immunity to witnesses at hearings or through 
depositions; and 

3. order federal officials to comply with the provisions of 
the act, including transferring assassination records to 
the board’s custody. 


The legislation also provided a considerable degree of 
guidance for how the board should undertake its work. 
This guidance constituted a far more sweeping and com- 
pelling mandate to open restricted records than that pro- 


vided, for example, by the Freedom of Information Act. 
ARCA 


1. stated unequivocally that the standard to be followed 
by the board was a “presumption to disclosure” for 
classified assassination records; 

2. provided detailed guidance concerning instances in 
which disclosure would be limited if not altogether 
eliminated; 

3. provided that in the event of a postponement, any 
redacted information should be summarized through 
the provision of substitute language; 

4. designated the president as the sole entity to whom 
government agencies could appeal and provided that 
this was a “nondelegable” authority; 

5. allowed Congress to overturn a board determination 
concerning congressional records only by passing a res- 
olution specifically doing so; 
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6. required all government offices to identify and transfer 
all assassination records to the National Archives and 
charged the board with reviewing all records that agen- 
cies believed should remain classified; and 

7. assigned the Senate Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs and the House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions oversight responsibility for the board. 


Despite the act’s passage in October 1992, the ARRB 
was not confirmed by the U.S. Senate until February 
1994 and was not sworn in until April of that year. Soon 
thereafter, the board began meeting to find office space, 
hired a staff, and arranged high-level security clearances 
(a very slow process), as well as initiated the policies and 
procedures that would guide its work. The calendar en- 
visioned by the act turned out to be unrealistic as a result 
of the project’s complexity and sensitivity.4 

Among its first tasks, the board determined in large 
measure its own jurisdiction by drafting a definition of 
an assassination record that was eventually published in 
the Federal Register: 


An assassination record includes, but is not limited to, all 
records, public and private, regardless of how labeled or 
identified, that document, describe, report, analyze or 
interpret activities, persons, or events reasonably related 
to the assassination of President John F. Kennedy and in- 
vestigations or inquiries into the assassination.5 


Board priorities included the FBI’s “core and related” 
files pertaining to the assassination, HSCA subject files, 
and the CIA’s 201 (personality) file on Lee Harvey Os- 
wald. The challenge that the board faced in framing its 
definition was to make it broad enough to include records 
that might contain information relevant to the full range 
of theories about how and why the president had been 
shot without making it so broad that no amount of time 
would suffice to permit the board to conclude its work. 

The board also defined “additional records and infor- 
mation” as including “all documents used by govern- 
ment offices and agencies during their declassification re- 
view of assassination records as well as other documents, 
indices, and other material (including but not limited to 
those that disclose cryptonyms, code names, or other 
identifiers that appear in assassination records), that the 
Review Board had a reasonable basis to believe con- 
stituted an assassination record or would assist in the 
identification, evaluation or interpretation of an assassi- 
nation record.”® Records failing either definition were 
designated not believed relevant (NBR) but might con- 
tain other redacted information. 


The same chapter of the Federal Register identified 
sources of assassination records, including entities of the 
federal government as well as state and local govern- 
ments, records repositories and archives, individuals, 
and foreign governments. While the board pursued fed- 
eral records as priorities, it also sought state, local, and 
private records, and it deposed individuals seeking to 
clarify records-related issues.” In the course of its work, 
the ARRB conducted half a dozen hearings around the 
country, soliciting advice about where additional assassi- 
nation records might be found. 

The vast majority of records was, of course, stored in 
federal agencies. Restricted assassination records were 
identified by more than thirty government agencies and 
offices, including the FBI and the CIA, each of which had 
roughly three hundred thousand pages of redacted docu- 
ments, as well as the Defense Department, the National 
Security Council, the Secret Service, and the Department 
of State. 

The ARRB’s review process and voting procedures 
concerning federal records evolved very slowly, in part 
because the board was tilling new soil and in part be- 
cause the board was independent and had little assis- 
tance in orienting itself to federal procedures.2 When 
eventually hired, the board’s roughly twenty-five staffers 
were organized into teams (basically, for the FBI, the 
CIA, and “military” records). Records of other govern- 
ment agencies and those of private individuals were cov- 
ered by staff assignment as appropriate. Staff members 
prepared record information forms, identified the redac- 
tions, and classified them according to categories enu- 
merated in the legislation and fine-tuned by previous 
board discussions/determinations. All restricted records 
were tracked carefully, redaction by redaction. Security 
for housing such documents was, of course, carefully 
monitored and regulated. Board offices had to be ap- 
proved by the CIA, and secure communication lines were 
installed, including a special fax line. (In fact, the CIA 
eventually established a security classified information 
facility within ARRB offices to expedite review of the 
agency’s records.) 

Policies evolved to assist the board and staff in weigh- 
ing clear and convincing evidence of demonstrable harm 
as a standard for postponement against the act’s stan- 
dard of “presumption of disclosure.” The board soon de- 
veloped policies for a variety of recurring issues, such as 


1. Social Security numbers; 
2. CIA station issues, crypts, digraphs, cover, and other 
information; 
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3. identification of FBI and CIA agents and informants; 
4. confidential relationships with cooperating foreign 
governments.? 


The context for board discussions/determinations was 
set by the legislation, which specified “grounds for post- 
ponement of public disclosure of records” (section 6). 
Information in records might be “postponed from dis- 
closure” if clear and convincing evidence showed that 
the threat to U.S. military defense, intelligence opera- 
tions, or conduct of foreign relations was such that dis- 
closure outweighed the public interest because disclosure 
would reveal 


1. an intelligence agent whose identity requires protection; 

2. an intelligence source or method which is currently uti- 
lized or reasonably expected to be utilized; 

3. any other matter currently relating to the military de- 
fense, intelligence operations, or conduct of foreign 
relations: 

a. the public disclosure of the assassination record 
would reveal the name or identity of a living person 
who provided confidential information to the U.S. 
and would pose substantial risk of harm to that 
person; 

b. the public disclosure of the assassination record 
could reasonably be expected to constitute an un- 
warranted invasion of personal privacy that would 
substantially outweigh the public interest; 

c. the public disclosure would compromise the exis- 
tence of an understanding of confidentiality cur- 
rently requiring protection between a government 
agent and a cooperating individual or foreign gov- 
ernment where disclosure would outweigh the pub- 
lic interest; and 

d. public disclosure would reveal a security or protec- 
tive procedure currently utilized by the Secret Ser- 
vice or other government agency responsible for 
protecting government officials and where disclosure 
would outweigh the public interest. 


Board meetings were conducted every three or four 
weeks from April 1994 until 30 September 1998.!° The 
staff facilitated the review of materials by flagging redac- 
tions as green, yellow, or red issues, depending on the dif- 
ficulty of interpreting the redaction in the context of ear- 
lier board decisions. As time went on, the frequency and 
volume of board determinations made the process easier 
to administer because staff members had clearer guidance 
on what recommendations to make. By the same token, 
the board’s earliest meetings were excruciating for their 
extensive discussions of fine points and comparatively 


modest conclusions as well as occasionally contradictory 
decisions. But the board gradually developed a consensus 
approach to a great many issues, and a version of review 
board “common law” created a body of precedent that 
permitted growing understanding of the issues and effi- 
ciency in the review of records. Growing numbers of 
green issues enabled the board to vote thousands of 
records opened (including more than five thousand at one 
meeting) by following, for example, policies that post- 
poned the disclosure of Social Security numbers and por- 
tions of agent crypts." 

In fact, the ARRB-approved releases contained very 
few redactions. Those that were taken used substitute 
language to explain what had been omitted. Further- 
more, the board worked hard to limit redactions only to 
the directly relevant language. No documents or even 
pages within documents were withheld in toto. 

The board voted on about twenty-seven thousand 
documents, while another thirty-three thousand were 
opened by “consent release,” whereby agencies recog- 
nized board policy and initiated release of the documents 
on their own authority. This development was a wel- 
come recognition that the board’s policies had a persua- 
sive impact on agency perceptions of the information 
they manage and that, given inducements, agencies could 
participate meaningfully in the release of heretofore clas- 
sified government records. 

The ARRB also undertook a great many separate ini- 
tiatives concerning potential assassination records in pri- 
vate hands and ultimately acquired, among others, the 
papers of Lee Rankin, general counsel of the Warren 
Commission; records created by New Orleans district at- 
torney Jim Garrison, who undertook, unsuccessfully, the 
only legal action tried as a consequence of the assassina- 
tion, the trial of Louisiana businessman Clay Shaw for 
conspiracy to murder President Kennedy; the papers of 
Edward Wegman, Shaw’s chief defense attorney; FBI 
agent James Hosty, who had been assigned to Oswald in 
Dallas when he returned from the Soviet Union; Warren 
Commission staff member Wesley Liebeler; and attorney 
Frank Ragano, whose clients included New Orleans 
organized crime boss Carlos Marcello. In addition, the 
board acquired Louisiana grand jury records concerning 
Garrison’s prosecution of Shaw." 

Perhaps the board’s most controversial action oc- 
curred in early 1997 when it voted to “take” the pri- 
vately owned original eight-millimeter movie film of the 
assassination taken by Dallas businessman Abraham 
Zapruder. For safekeeping, the film had been held on de- 
posit since 1978 at the National Archives, although it ap- 
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peared to be too fragile to be run through a projector be- 
cause it had shrunk about 0.5 percent and the sprocket 
holes were damaged. The board also engaged the East- 
man Kodak Company to study the original film and the 
three surviving first-generation copies, looking for ad- 
ditional evidence to explain anomalies between the film 
and the operating properties of the Bell and Howell home 
movie camera used by Zapruder, whether the “edge 
print” of the original contained any additional evidence, 
and issues concerning the chain of custody of the film. 

In the spring of 1997, the ARRB conducted a public 
hearing on this matter, televised on C-SPAN, at which a 
number of experts provided testimony on issues relevant 
to the “taking.” In the end, the board concluded that it 
had to preserve for public access the only original visual 
record of the assassination, horrifying though it may be, 
and arguably the most famous home movie ever taken. 
However, the board’s action created a situation in which 
the Justice Department and the Zapruder family had to 
agree on a purchase price. When the experts completed 
their examination and filed their reports, the sides re- 
mained $29 million apart. Government appraisers put 
the value of the film at $r million, while the Zapruder 
family’s experts compared the film favorably to Vincent 
Van Gogh’s Sunflowers, sold at auction in 1987 for $40 
million, and Michelangelo’s Leicester Codex, which Bill 
Gates purchased in 1994 for $30.8 million. The family 
agreed to a cap of $30 million, and three federal arbitra- 
tors split the difference, awarding Zapruder’s heirs $16 
million plus retention of the film’s copyright."3 

The authorizing legislation initially gave the board 
two years in which to do its work, with the board hav- 
ing the option to request support for a third year. The 
board exercised that option and then requested a final 
fourth year, promising the Republican Congress that an 
extension for fiscal year 1998 would be the final request. 
With that additional time, the board argued that it 
would complete review of the CIA’s “sequestered collec- 
tion” (records requested but not reviewed by the HSCA), 
the most relevant of the FBI’s assassination records re- 
maining to be reviewed (some 200,000 pages worth), 
pursue some other leads, and otherwise bring its effort to 
a point that would permit closure for its work. The 
board also argued that the additional time might offset 
to some extent the dissatisfaction surrounding the re- 
spective incomplete efforts of the HSCA and the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence. For a variety of rea- 
sons, including the fact that the review board exemplified 
a federal agency that could be shut down, Congress read- 
ily approved the ARRB’s request. 


In contemplating its limited existence and the sunset 
provision built into the original legislation, the board es- 
tablished a compliance program with all government 
agencies and offices with which it had contact. Through 
this program, the board elicited statements from all gov- 
ernment offices with assassination records that they had 
reviewed their files conscientiously and that they could 
warrant—under penalty of perjury—that they had in- 
deed identified and reviewed all records bearing on the 
assassination. The board ultimately completed the com- 
pliance process, though the FBI and the CIA did not 
complete their review of assassination records before the 
board was obliged to conclude its work. 

The board’s slow start was further complicated by a 
number of housekeeping concerns that no one could have 
foreseen (for example, finding that funds had not been 
appropriated when the board was created, having to find 
office space, and even procuring identification cards). 
Moreover, the legislation prohibited the ARRB from hir- 
ing staffers with previous government experience or who 
had pursued prior research on the assassination. Because 
all staff members needed the highest security clearance to 
pursue their work, those provisions resulted in slow, 
costly security checks on all those hired. In addition, and 
despite the congressional charge that agencies cooperate 
with the board, the major classifying agencies worked un- 
evenly with the board. Specifically, some agencies sent 
public relations staff to the initial meetings to argue that 
the board should simply “trust” the agencies’ best and 
seasoned judgment. Throughout the course of the board’s 
existence, most agencies remained reluctant to alter an 
extremely cautious approach to declassification. In addi- 
tion, some agencies adopted very labor-intensive declassi- 
fication procedures, refusing to declassify any informa- 
tion before it had been reviewed line-by-line by several 
reviewers, regardless of the age of the documents or their 
subject matter. The fact that the statute now required the 
identification of specific instances of harm to justify con- 
tinuing postponements came as something of a shock to 
all of the agencies.'4 

The ARRB failed to gain access to the papers of Robert 
F. Kennedy. These files (including much of Kennedy’s 
records as attorney general in his brother’s administration) 
are located at the Kennedy Library in Boston, though 
access is maintained through a committee of family 
members. The work of the board was slowed and then 
completely derailed by the untimely death of Michael 
Kennedy, chairman of the access committee and the fam- 
ily member most interested in the disposition of his fa- 
ther’s papers. 
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Late in its work, the ARRB also discovered the Presi- 
dent’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, which agreed 
to a settlement with the ARRB but then appealed to the 
White House that it should not be subject to ARCA be- 
cause it had a “personal relationship” with the president. 
President Clinton ultimately denied, shortly before leav- 
ing office, both the PFIAB appeal and that of the Secret 
Service concerning the ARRB release of the names of in- 
dividuals identified by the Secret Service prior to the as- 
sassination as threats to the President.'5 

The board’s productivity, particularly during the last 
two years or so of its existence, is all the more remark- 
able in light of those early obstacles. In addition, the leg- 
islation’s sunset provision caused board staff members to 
depart for better job opportunities. In its last months, the 
board was shorthanded in its struggle to meet its statu- 
tory responsibilities. 

Passage of Executive Order 12958 in 1995, the first 
executive order on the declassification of federal records 
after the end of the Cold War, gave new impetus to the 
declassification of federal records, mandating that all fed- 
eral records more than twenty-five years old be declassi- 
fied within five years. The order also shifted the cost bur- 
den to the agencies by imposing costs to maintain 
classified records rather than imposing costs on declassi- 
fication efforts. In the late 1990s nearly 800 million pages 
of classified federal records had been declassified, an ex- 
traordinary achievement; in its most recent report to the 
president, the Information Security Oversight Office 
(ISOO) of the National Archives indicates that over 980 
million pages of classified information have now been 
declassified.'® 

The rapid expansion of electronic records and legisla- 
tion mandating page-by-page review of records contain- 
ing classified information on nuclear weapons, however, 
led to a slowing down of the volume of declassification. 
At the same time, there were increases in derivative clas- 
sification (records with classified information from one 
agency appearing in the documents of another agency) 
and in the number of those empowered to classify 
records in the first place. The goal of declassifying all 
federal records more than twenty-five years old within 
five years had to be pushed back to December 31, 2006. 
ISOO keeps careful watch over the process and recently 
calculated that some 260 million pages of classified in- 
formation over twenty-five years old remains to be de- 
classified by the December 2006 deadline. ISOO projects 
that most agencies will meet the deadline but that a num- 
ber, including the Treasury (and the FBI), Commerce, 
and Energy will not. Additional time (to 2009) has been 


granted for the declassification of derivative information, 
and special media (including motion pictures and audio- 
tapes) have until 2011 to be declassified. 

At the same time, there have been disquieting develop- 
ments concerning secrecy in government. Late in the year 
2000, Congress very nearly passed a bill that would have 
required prison time for those divulging classified infor- 
mation. This sweeping legislation was ultimately stricken 
from an intelligence agencies authorization bill, but the 
danger was apparent. The federal government came close 
to passing an official secrets act. The outcome, in light of 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan’s initial effort to under- 
take meaningful reform of the government’s classification 
practices, provided disappointing evidence of the inertia 
and resistance that characterize the culture of government 
offices that classify federal records.'7 Beyond that, pas- 
sage of the PATRIOT Act shortly after 9/11, the removal 
of large quantities of government information from gov- 
ernment documents and Web sites, and the emergence of 
a new, extralegal category of government information— 
sensitive security information—demonstrate that the gov- 
ernment has in fact become less open, less accountable, 
and less susceptible to rational deliberation as a vehicle 
for change. In addition, the reliability of information de- 
veloped by government intelligence agencies has also 
come under fire, raising additional questions about the 
very purposes of secrecy in government. The need for per- 
sistent vigilance in protecting the public’s right to know 
and the importance of holding government officials ac- 
countable have never been more urgent. 

Several aspects of the work of the ARRB appear to 
warrant consideration in contemplating future declassi- 
fication efforts, particularly in addressing sensitive gov- 
ernment records relating to controversial topics (such as, 
for example, the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, the 
blowing up of the battleship Maine, U.S. entry into 
World War II, the war in Vietnam, and the assassination 
of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.). 


1. A legislative mandate from Congress is essential, and 
that legislation must contain provisions enforceable by 
sanctions. 

2. Any reviewing body must be independent of the 
classifiers and the custodians of classified information. 

3. A legislative standard of a “presumption to disclosure” 
is an essential tool. 

4. Government agencies should be obliged to present 
“clear and convincing” evidence according to specified 
“grounds for postponement” to continue to restrict ac- 
cess to records. Substitute language should be man- 
dated to explain all postponements. 
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5. The number of those permitted to classify documents 
must be further reduced. 

6. Those classifying documents should be instructed to 
determine the length of time of restricted access and 
should be charged with specifying when and how 
often the restrictions should be reviewed. Each time 
a restriction is verified, the generating agency should 
be “taxed” for the separate maintenance of the 
information. 

7. The problem of referrals for “third-party equities” 
(classified information of one agency appearing in a 
document of another) must be addressed in future de- 
classification activities either by designating a lead 
agency to coordinate releases or by convening represen- 
tatives of all agencies with interests in selected groups 
of important documents and referring information to 
one another all at once. A second, complementary ap- 
proach would establish uniform substitute language as 
a means of dealing with certain categories of recurring 
sensitive equities. 

8. Future declassification efforts, particularly those entail- 
ing a search for records, should incorporate a compli- 
ance program as an effective means of eliciting full co- 
operation in the search for records. 

9. Both the Freedom of Information Act and Executive 
Order 12958 should be strengthened, the former to 
narrow the categories of information automatically ex- 
cluded from disclosure, the latter to add independent 
oversight to the process of review when agency heads 
decide that records in their units should be excluded 
from release. 


The board’s experience led to the release of a great 
deal of information on the assassination of President 
John F. Kennedy and threw fresh light on the activities 
and record of the Kennedy administration. However, no 
documents were discovered that might be characterized 
as “smoking guns,” nor did any documents provide di- 
rect evidence of the existence of a conspiracy to murder 
President Kennedy. To be sure, some groups had means 
and motive, especially given the unsettled period of the 
early 1960s, but, more than forty years after the event, 
there is simply no evidence. 

Beyond that, and arguably of still greater importance, 
the ARRB’s experience can guide future policy con- 
cerning the declassification of federal records, particu- 
larly those that are both sensitive and controversial. A 
federal body with powers similar to those conferred on 
the board could well make such records accessible to 
the American people and at the same time promote ac- 
countability of federal officials. That would be no small 
accomplishment. 


NOTES 


Permit me to declare my participation in the work of the board, 
so that there is no misunderstanding about my views on this 
topic. I served as a member of the board, having been nomi- 
nated by President Clinton in September 1993 and confirmed by 
the Senate in February 1994. We were sworn in and commenced 
our work in April 1994. Other board members were John R. 
Tunheim, chairman; Henry F. Graff; Kermit L. Hall; and Anna 
K. Nelson. The board went out of business via a “sunset” pro- 
vision in the authorizing legislation on September 30, 1998. 

1. Several recent books have taken advantage of the avail- 
ability of new information about espionage during the Cold 
War, including Allen Weinstein and Alexander Vassiliev, The 
Haunted Wood: Soviet Espionage in America—The Stalin Era 
(New York: Random House, 1999); John Earl Haynes and 
Harvey Klehr, VENONA: Decoding Soviet Espionage in Amer- 
ica (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1999); for the 1960s 
and 1970s in particular, Christopher Andrew and Vasili 
Mitrokhin, The Sword and the Shield: The Mitrokhin Archive 
and the Secret History of the KGB (New York: Basic Books, 
1999). Thomas Powers has written a shrewd and insightful re- 
view essay on this broad subject; see “The Plot Thickens,” New 
York Review of Books, 11 May 2000. A valuable reassessment 
of our understanding of the Cold War in light of recent devel- 
opments is John Lewis Gaddis, We Now Know ...: Rethink- 
ing Cold War History (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1997). 

2. See Powers, “Plot Thickens.” 

3. See the Senate Committee on Government Affairs. Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy Assassination Records Collection Act of 
1992, STREP 102-328, 102d Cong., 2d sess. (1992), 30. 

4. The act called for the board to begin reviewing assassi- 
nation records within 180 days of enactment of the legislation; 
it took more than eighteen months, however, for board ap- 
pointees to be nominated, investigated, and confirmed, much 
less to initiate operations. 

5. 36 C.ER., chap. 14, pt. 1400 (1 July 1995). See also 
John R. Tunheim, “Government Secrecy and the Kennedy As- 
sassination Records,” paper presented at the Government Se- 
crecy in a New Administration and a New Century Sympo- 
sium, 5 December 2000. Cited with permission. 

6. 36 C.ER., chap. 14, pt. 1400 (1 July 1995). 

7. To reduce confusion and contention, the board ex- 
pended no small effort to depose individuals involved in the 
treatment of the president at Dallas’s Parkland Memorial Hos- 
pital and in the autopsy. In addition, much work was also done 
on the autopsy photographs to try to develop additional infor- 
mation. See Final Report of the Assassination Records Review 
Board (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1998), 121-24. 

8. In April 1995, the ARRB became the first group of pri- 
vate citizens in American history to vote to declassify federal 
records. 

9. For a full discussion of the evolution of the board’s poli- 
cies concerning redactions in classified records, see Final Re- 
port, 41-74. 

to. In the course of its existence, the ARRB conducted 
twenty-two public meetings, seven public hearings around the 
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country seeking advice concerning evidence on the assassina- 
tion and where to find it, and fifty-four closed meetings at 
which classified documents were reviewed. The closed meetings 
were all taped, and those tapes will be released in 2017. 

tr. A 27 May 1999 news release from the National Ar- 
chives and Records Administration provides a useful statement 
of the types of records reviewed and released by the ARRB: 


—itineraries of the presidential campaign of then Senator 
John F. Kennedy in 1959 and 1960; 

—copies of public statements and press conferences of Senator 
Kennedy; documents showing the dates, starting points, des- 
tinations, and mileage of the flights taken by the campaign 
plane during 1960, with the exception of July 1960; and re- 
lated documents concerning the campaign. 311 pages. 

—the Russell Holmes Papers. 50,000 pages of CIA documents 
maintained by Holmes in his role as the custodian of the 
Oswald 201 file as well as the segregated collection of CIA 
records compiled for the investigation of the House Select 
Committee on Assassinations (HSCA). Holmes was the CIA 
liaison for all inquiries on the assassination after the end of 
the HSCA investigation until his retirement. 

—documents from the Department of Defense, Department of 
Justice, General Services Administration, and other sources 
relating to the disposition of the casket used to transport 
the body of President Kennedy from Dallas to Bethesda 
Naval Hospital. 43 pages. 

—FBI records consisting of three series: 50,000 pages of 
“House Select Committee on Assassinations (HSCA) Ad- 
ministrative Folders,” including 9,000 pages of “HSCA 
Ticklers,” some 13,000 pages of “JFK Act Administrative 


Files,” and around 9,000 pages of CIA miscellaneous files 
including the files of the director of central intelligence 
(DCI), CIA history files, Office of Security files, and other 
record series. The subjects covered include a wide range of 
issues related to the assassination: DCI meeting notes, 
Cuba, and other matters. 


12. New Orleans District Attorney Harry Connick Sr. un- 
successfully appealed this transaction all the way to the U.S. 
Supreme Court before the records were transferred to the Na- 
tional Archives. 

13. Final Report of the ARRB, 124-26. See also Ellen Joan 
Pollock, “Reel Value: Is It a Home Movie or National Trea- 
sure? The Government Plans to Buy Zapruders’ Famous Film, 
but Not for $30 Million,” Wall Street Journal, 20 May 1999, 
Az; Ellen Joan Pollock, “Film of JFK’s Assassination Gets a 
Price Tag of $16 Million,” Wall Street Journal, 4 August 1999, 
Br. The purchase price of the film was roughly twice the total 
four-year congressional appropriation for the board. 

14. Agency staff repeatedly reminded board members that 
no government employee had ever been fired for classifying 
information. 

15. These were the only two outstanding appeals of AARB 
decisions that were unresolved when the board dissolved, and 
both were ultimately denied by President Clinton. The FBI 
withdrew all of its appeals; the CIA never appealed a board 
determination. 

16. For the most recent ISOO report go to http://www 
.archives.gov/isoo/reports/2004_declassification_report.html. 

17. See Daniel Patrick Moynihan, Secrecy... the American 
Experience (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1998). 
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“Just a Car” 


The Kennedy Car, the Lincoln Chair, 
and the Study of Objects 
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By looking at the things that people used and the way they 
lived, a better and truer impression can be gained in an hour 


than could be had from a month of reading." 


D: all objects tell the truth? Are artifacts essential to 
the study of history? Can we understand the past by 
looking and examining the things people used and made, 
as Henry Ford believed? The study of material culture, 
which grew out of anthropology and the study of prelit- 
erate cultures, has had only a minor influence in the his- 
torical profession. Texts and, to a lesser degree, visual 
evidence have been the primary sources for the recon- 
struction of the historic past. What can the study of ma- 
terial culture offer the study of history? 

Although academic historians generally ignore objects 
as sources of evidence, museum curators often give pri- 
macy to the object and its interpretation. A museum cu- 
rator might look at a steam traction engine and tell you 
what it “says.” However, what the steam engine “says” 
is filtered through the curator’s deep knowledge of the 
topic. While material culturists might argue that “only 
artifacts preserve the authentic voice of the inarticu- 
late,”? in truth, when the museum curator observes the 
steam traction engine, he or she sees it in the context of 
the history of steam power, agricultural history, the his- 
tory of power sources, and all the other steam traction 
engines he or she has examined and studied. 

Members of the public from museumgoers to murder 
mystery readers are quite comfortable with the concept of 
artifacts as evidence. Physical evidence—an object found 


at the scene of a crime that solves the mystery—is a famil- 
iar plot twist in murder mysteries and gives rise to the 
phrase smoking gun. Similarly, a 1998 study of Ameri- 
cans and their connection to the past revealed that 
museumgoers believed that displayed objects, unmedi- 
ated and without any interpretation, were a source of 
truthful information about the past.3 

Before the Civil War, most museums were “cabinets of 
curiosities” and Barnumesque freak shows. They dis- 
played objects, such as two-headed snakes, for their 
shock value rather than for their educational signifi- 
cance. In the late eighteenth century, however, Charles 
Willson Peale established what is considered the first true 
museum in the United States, the American Museum in 
Philadelphia. Peale believed in the primacy of objects, 
and his museum took an unusual approach for its time, 
displaying natural history specimens according to the 
Linnaean method. Peale’s museum, with its orderly rows 
of plant and animal specimens, was designed to instruct 
rather than titillate its visitors. The object without con- 
text was the text. (Unfortunately, however, the American 
Museum did not survive into the second half of the nine- 
teenth century.)4 

After the Civil War, museums revived the Peale model 
and strived to present an intelligent, orderly world. They 
replaced the collections of the bizarre and the freakish 
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with rational, systematic displays. These exhibits reflected 
the assumption that objects could tell stories and that ob- 
jects as much as text were sources of knowledge and 
meaning. Museum curators laid out rows of objects in 
glass cases in a precise relationship intended to convey a 
narrative history. These museums sought to teach visitors 
about the natural world through a close observation of 
ordered specimens. As William Wilson, founder and di- 
rector of Philadelphia’s Commercial Museum, wrote to 
Edward Everett Ayer of Chicago’s Field Museum, “All 
museum material should speak for itself upon sight. It 
should be an open book which tells a better story than 
any description will do.”5 The thing itself, unexplained, 
unmediated, and uninterpreted, was seen as the source of 
knowledge and understanding. 

Not just casual visitors but also scholars and scien- 
tists could learn their discipline from a close examina- 
tion of objects rather than through the lens of existing 
scholarship. Louis Agassiz, a Harvard natural scientist, 
would introduce a new student to the study of zoology 
by presenting him with a fish in a specimen pan and in- 
structing him to “Look at the fish! Look at the fish!” 
From direct observation and examination, Agassiz main- 
tained, the student could begin to acquire knowledge of 
the field.® 

Henry Ford believed that the past lives of ordinary 
people could be understood not by reading about them 
but by examining the objects they made and used. Ford 
believed that artifacts, not documents or books, could 
tell the “real” American history. In setting about creating 
a collection and a museum to tell the story of American 
invention and ingenuity, Ford eschewed books and doc- 
uments in favor of steam engines, spinning wheels, and 
chairs.? Only one book drew Ford’s favor —the McGuf- 
fey Reader, a nostalgic nod to the one-room schoolhouse 
of his childhood. 

Ford believed that “the real history of people was not 
expressed in wars, but in the way they lived and 
worked.”® Not only was this a radical view for its time, 
it is a surprising one for an industrialist and would have 
found sympathy from such thinkers as Karl Marx and 
Marxist historian E. P. Thompson, whose book The Mak- 
ing of the English Working Class (London, 1965) helped 
to launch the social history revolution. 

Ford claimed that his most famous quote, “History is 
bunk,” was a misunderstanding. The history taught in 
schools—political and military history—was bunk. 
What mattered was the history of everyday people.? He 
attempted to tell that history at the Henry Ford Museum 
and in Greenfield Village. Just as Agassiz carefully ar- 


ranged his specimens at Harvard’s Museum of Compar- 
ative Zoology, Ford arranged his engines, farm equip- 
ment, and spinning wheels in orderly rows to illustrate 
the principle of technological progress. Ford oversaw 
these arrangements himself, as his museum was to have 
“no curators and no experts.”'° Most of Ford’s acquisi- 
tions were artifacts that had once belonged to ordinary 
working people, many of whom sent him their children’s 
outgrown infant clothes or their old scythes and thresh- 
ers. When a small item appeared in the press in 1940 
about Ford’s interest in collecting shoes, donors from 
across the country sent in more than twenty-five pairs." 
Written documentation of everyday life is generally 
sparse, and rarely do people write about their use or 
manufacture of material goods. Thus, these objects 
formed the primary “text” for study, to be interpreted 
just as an anthropologist might study the material cul- 
ture of a preliterate society. 

Much can be learned from studying objects. By visu- 
ally examining the earliest automobiles, for example, one 
can clearly see their roots in the bicycle and carriage in- 
dustries. And who has not examined a whalebone corset 
and connected that restrictive garment to the role of 
women in late-nineteenth-century America? In both of 
these examples, the objects reinforce and make evident 
what we have learned from other sources. They offer tan- 
gible proof of what we may have only read. Moreover, by 
closely studying automobiles or corsets, the astute ob- 
server can begin to see technological refinements and 
adaptations as these two industries evolved over time and 
learn something not available from other sources. 

Henry Ford delighted in this kind of study, learning 
about the past by “looking at the things that people 
used”? rather than from written or even visual sources. 
Although Ford claimed to be interested only in the his- 
tory of ordinary people, he also “delighted in [objects] 
that had some association with great American historical 
figures” and historic events. (Antique dealer Israel Sack 
acquired many of these items for Ford.)!3 What can we 
learn from association objects that we cannot learn from 
other sources? What is the value of artifacts associated 
with famous historic events? 

Two of the best-known and most popular artifacts in 
the collections of The Henry Ford are associated with 
presidential assassinations. One was acquired in Henry 
Ford’s time; one was not. One had a strong connection 
to the event; the other did not have the same popular as- 
sociation. Does an examination of either of these objects 
reveal more to us about the event than is already known 
from written accounts or eyewitness statements? 
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The catalog record for accession 29.1451.1 describes 
an “upholstered seat rocking chair with walnut carving, 
foliage motif, upholstered back, slip seat, arms of silk 
damask, and a klismos'4 base in a rococo revival style.” 
It features an innovative rocking mechanism. The head- 
rest is stained. The upholstery is frayed. The chair is 
quite ordinary. As an addition to a museum’s furniture 
collection, better examples of this rather common chair 
are readily available. Without other sources of evidence, 
the chair yields few clues to its origins. However, when 
coupled with eyewitness accounts, reports, and docu- 
ments, it corroborates certain recorded accounts and 
supplies a visceral and emotional connection to the tragic 
events of April 1865. 

On 14 April 1865, the management of Ford’s Theatre 
learned that Abraham Lincoln planned to attend that 
evening’s performance of Our American Cousin. They 
immediately set to work furnishing the president’s box, 
fetching an upholstered rocking chair that was always 
brought out for the president. (When the president was 
not in attendance, this chair was a favorite of the ushers.) 
That evening, John Wilkes Booth shot Lincoln while he 
was sitting in that chair and watching the play. Accord- 
ing to eyewitness accounts, Lincoln’s blood stained the 
chair as well as the dress of actress Laura Keene, who 
rushed to his side in the presidential box. In the ensuing 
confusion, someone also brought Lincoln a glass of 
water, which may have spilled on the chair.'5 

A week after the assassination, the War Department 
seized and removed the “death chair,” and it remained in 
the private office of Secretary of War Edwin Stanton for 
two years. It was transferred to the Department of the 
Interior in 1867 and became the property of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, where it was stored in a basement for 
many years. It was not displayed because of the Smith- 
sonian’s policy of not exhibiting objects associated with 
presidential assassinations. An 1873 photograph of the 
chair was not printed because of a concern that “it 
would again stir up publick feeling which could do no 
good and might do a great deal of harm.”'® 

In 1929, Blanche Chapman Ford, the surviving heir of 
the chair’s owner, applied for and won possession of the 
chair, which was returned to her. She immediately wrote 
to Henry Ford, offering to sell him the chair. He declined 
to buy it because it was “too gruesome a piece of fur- 
niture to put in his museum.”!7 Nevertheless, in Decem- 
ber 1929, the chair was sold at an American Art Associ- 
ation Anderson Galleries auction and purchased by Sack, 
acting as agent for Henry Ford. Blanche Ford believed 
that the chair would make her rich, but it brought only 
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Fig. 1. The iconography of Lincoln’s assassination often 
focused on the flags and buntings surrounding the pres- 
idential box and the escape of John Wilkes Booth. The 
chair in which Lincoln sat is barely visible in this illus- 
tration from the cover of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper, 6 May 1865. (From the Collections of The 
Henry Ford [G3629].) 


twenty-four hundred dollars. The auction-buying public 
of the late 1920s was far more interested in letters writ- 
ten by Abraham Lincoln and Edgar Allan Poe, which 
sold for far more money. (A Lincoln letter in the same 
auction sold for seventy-eight hundred dollars)."® 

Why did the sale of the Lincoln chair fail to ignite the 
public’s interest? Perhaps because there was never a 
strong association between President Lincoln and this 
particular chair. Lincoln was never photographed in the 
chair before his death. Only the Ford’s Theatre staff knew 
that this was the chair in which Lincoln liked to sit when 
he attended the theater. The chair was not an object of 
particular public interest at the time of the assassination. 
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It was seized, removed from the theater, never cleaned or 
repaired, and stored out of the public eye for more than 
sixty years. By that time, the number of Americans who 
were even alive at the time of the assassination was small. 

What can we learn about the events of the fateful 
evening of 14 April 1865 from examining this chair? The 
chair does corroborate some of the eyewitness accounts, 
although the evidence is confusing. The stains on the 
headrest appear to be hair oil. The stains on the chair 
back and seat appear to be blood but could be water. 
Over the years, there has been much speculation about 
these stains. In 2000, the museum conservators had the 
stains tested to confirm their composition. The stains on 
the headrest are indeed hair oil, probably from the ush- 
ers’ frequent use of the chair. There are water stains and 
bloodstains, although it is not known whose blood it is. 
There are also plaster stains, probably from plaster that 
fell on the chair while it was stored in the basement of 
the Smithsonian. 

The use of traditional historical narrative sources, 
forensic science, and a material culture analysis of the 
chair complete the story of the events surrounding and 
following Lincoln’s assassination. Henry Ford purchased 
a mundane object—a chair— and then displayed it to the 
public within the contextual framework of the assassi- 
nation of Lincoln. The chair became a relic, imbued with 
the sense of the tragedy of Lincoln’s death at the end of 
the Civil War. To heighten the emotional content of the 
chair, it contained blood—presumably the blood of the 
martyred president. The chair acquired value, meaning, 
and an association with a historic event that was not rec- 
ognized at the time. In essence, by displaying the chair 
and declaring it to be of value, Ford created an addi- 
tional meaning for the chair far beyond its value to the 
curator, who might view it as an ordinary nineteenth- 
century rocker. 

The crowds peering into the interior of the 1961 Lin- 
coln presidential limousine X-roo at Henry Ford Mu- 
seum are looking at what might be the most famous ar- 
tifact in the museum’s collection. This is the famous 
“Kennedy car,” the car in which John F. Kennedy was as- 
sassinated in Dallas in November 1963. Unlike the Lin- 
coln chair, this car bears little resemblance to the car pic- 
tured in the parade on that fateful day. There are no 
bullet holes, no stains, no blood. 

In January 1961, Hess and Eisenhardt, custom coach- 
builders, took delivery of a 1961 Lincoln Continental 
convertible for conversion to a presidential parade car 
for the newly inaugurated President Kennedy. Although 
Hess and Eisenhardt added bulletproofing, platforms for 





Fig. 2. Does looking at Lincoln’s blood on the chair 
bring us closer to his spirit? Actor Raymond Massey, 
who played Lincoln in the 1940 film Lincoln in Illinois, 
stares at the stains on the encased chair on display at 
Greenfield Village, ca. 1946. (From the Collections of 
The Henry Ford [P.0.8024].) 


Secret Service agents, and other features, they could not 
detract from the car’s sleek, stylish elegance—adjectives 
that could also easily be used to describe the young pres- 
ident and first lady. 

The parade car came with a collapsible black vinyl 
roof for additional privacy, but it was typically used as 
an open car, symbolizing the openness, accessibility, and 
confidence of the Kennedy administration. Kennedy’s fa- 
vorite feature was said to be the powered rear seat, 
which raised him ten inches to give the public a better 
view of him and his companions.'9 

The Lincoln Continental had a strong association 
with Kennedy before his death as well as with the events 
surrounding his death. The parade car carried the 
Kennedys down the main streets of many American and 
European cities, leaving a rich visual record of the “Ken- 
nedy car.” The image of John and Jacqueline Kennedy in 
the back seat of the car, she in the now famous pink suit 
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Fig. 3. After Kennedy’s assassination, the presidential limousine was rebuilt and repainted, leading some Henry 
Ford Museum visitors to question whether the car on display is actually the “Kennedy car.” (From the Collections 


of The Henry Ford [B.90245].) 


and pillbox hat, filmed most notoriously by Abraham 
Zapruder, is our strongest visual memory of the Kennedy 
assassination.”° 

After the assassination, the Kennedy car, like the Lin- 
coln chair, was seized. The Warren Commission scrupu- 
lously examined the car for evidence that might shed 
light on a conspiracy. Finding none, the commission re- 
turned the car to the White House, which shipped it to 
Hess and Eisenhardt to be rebuilt and reinforced to pro- 
vide better presidential protection. Unlike the Lincoln 
chair, the Kennedy car was reupholstered, and all traces 
of blood were removed. The “quick fix,” as it was called 
enclosed “the passenger area in a rolling bunker of steel, 
titanium, and bulletproof glass, strengthen[ed] the pow- 
ertrain to handle the added weight, and retrim[med] the 
passenger compartment to efface any damage from the 
assassination.” ?! 

When the rebuilt, fortified, bunkerlike car appeared at 
the White House in 1964, it was said that a superstitious 
Lyndon Johnson hesitated to ride in it until a coat of 
black paint was added over the original midnight blue. 
Thus, the Kennedy car, like the Lincoln chair, was hid- 
den—not in a basement but in plain sight, under layers of 
steel, titanium, glass, and paint. The disguised car went 
on to serve Presidents Johnson, Nixon, Ford, and Carter. 


Its third life, as a museum object and assassination 
relic now known as the Kennedy car, began in 1977. In 
that year, the White House retired the X-100 and re- 
turned it to the Ford Motor Company, which subse- 
quently donated the car to The Henry Ford. Echoing the 
Smithsonian’s policy of not exhibiting artifacts associ- 
ated with presidential assassinations as well as Henry 
Ford’s designation of the Lincoln chair as “too grue- 
some,” the museum decided not to exhibit the car until 
Caroline and John Kennedy Jr. “reached maturity.” The 
car went on public display in 1983.2? 

Memories of people and their familiar objects can trig- 
ger powerful emotions. Rudolf Arnheim notes that in the 
Bible, Joseph’s coat of many colors, a gift of his father, 
“stands for Jacob’s partiality, and the blood stains depict 
the assault upon the favorite. [The blood on the coat] is a 
powerfully visual abstraction of the family drama.”?3 

Observers have commented that the rebuilt, fortified 
“quick fix” car symbolized the president’s increasing iso- 
lation and retreat from the people in an era of antiwar 
protests and other forms of street theater. Perhaps, how- 
ever, there is something deeper, more emotional, and less 
calculating at play. Like Joseph’s beautiful coat now 
stained with blood, the sleek, elegant Lincoln Continen- 
tal, now similarly “stained,” would forever remind a 
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grieving public of the loss of its beloved, handsome 
young leader. So that the limousine could continue to 
provide transportation for the president without contin- 
uing to carry this bitter memory, the evidence—the visual 
association—had to be eradicated. 

The 1961 Lincoln presidential limousine X-100 is a 
complicated artifact. It is a mass-produced, manufac- 
tured object. It was customized for President Kennedy 
and then almost completely rebuilt. A close examination 
of this object can certainly teach about manufacturing, 
car customization, materials, and processes. Comparing 
the car’s style and design in 1963 and after the quick fix 
in 1964 might lead to some conclusions about American 
society and its relationship with its presidency—from the 
open accessibility of a convertible to the armored fortress 
of a tank. For the full story and history of this car, its use, 
and its role in particular events, the student of material 
culture must reach beyond the object and draw on the re- 
sources and tools of other historical specialties. 


Fig. 4. Kennedy favored the open Lincoln Continental because it allowed him to be visibly prominent, as seen in 
this Chicago street scene, March 1963. (Courtesy of Walter P. Reuther Library, Wayne State University.) 
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Understanding an event as complex as the Kennedy 
assassination requires the use of many different types of 
evidence. Few museum curators today would suggest a 
sole reliance on objects to understand historical narra- 
tive. Like the Lincoln chair, the Kennedy car is a power- 
ful relic, a physical object that witnessed a cataclysmic 
event. It serves, as objects often do, as a “trigger to emo- 
tion or memory, . . . a visual shorthand.” 24 

Stuart Davies has argued that the range of source ma- 
terial for twentieth- and twenty-first-century history is 
such that “the object has no value as evidence” and that 
the main value of history collections is that they “mate- 
rially assist in the presentation of the past to the pub- 
lic.”25 The Lincoln chair, the Kennedy car, and similar ar- 
tifacts do provide an emotional hook that connects the 
museum public to an historical event. And one hopes 
that the power of relics such as these will stimulate mu- 
seum visitors to want to learn more. 

In the mid-1990s, historians Roy Rosenzweig and 
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David Thelen asked fifteen hundred Americans about 
their connection to the past and how it influenced their 
daily lives and hopes for the future. The study revealed 
that people cared deeply about history that touched them 
personally (thus, the strong interest in the Kennedy car 
by baby boomers and their parents). Rosenzweig and 
Thelen found that Americans, bored by history learned 
in school and distrustful of any history produced for an 
ulterior motive, whether commercial or ideological, “put 
more trust in history museums and historic sites than in 
any other sources for exploring the past.”?© People 
trusted history museums because they believed that mu- 
seums had no particular agenda, that objects don’t lie, 
and artifacts in museums could be approached on their 
own terms, unmediated, and without interpretation. A 
forty-four-year-old painter from Wisconsin, for example, 
said he trusted museums because by displaying objects 
“for everybody to see, the museum isn’t trying to present 
you with any points of view. ... You need to draw your 
own conclusions.”?7 Many respondents believed that by 
being face to face with artifacts from the past, they were 
reexperiencing moments without mediation. In an echo 
of Louis Agassiz and his admonition to “Look at the 
fish!” a visitor to the Dinosaur Museum said he knew he 
was seeing the real thing when he looked at fossil re- 
mains because the “bones are right there. The bones 
don’t lie.”2° 

Do all objects tell the truth? Are artifacts essential to 
the study of history? The study of objects can teach us a 
great deal about how people lived and worked, what 
they used and how, and what they valued. Study a to- 
bacco cutter or a housewife’s apron and you will learn 
something about the culture and the period in which 
these items were used. Then place that examination 
within the context of all that you have learned from 
reading newspapers, books, and magazines and from 
studying photographs and other visual documentation 
about the region and the time period of their use, and 
you will learn even more from those humble objects. Ob- 
jects can tell the truth, but they can speak most elo- 
quently when they are studied within the context of 
other forms of evidence. 
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E setting as one of the seminar’s principal goals the ex- 
ploration of the roles that archives play in the produc- 
tion of knowledge, it was clear to us from the start that 
we could not confine our discussions within one specific 
national framework. The relationship between archives 
and the constructs of a national past is a very close one. 
State archives are almost always dependent on govern- 
ments for their existence. They are sustained to serve the 
state, however its interests may be defined. Like the inter- 
ests of society more broadly, these are in constant evolu- 
tion, as are those of individual citizens and their local 
communities. Since the nature of that evolution affects 
the structure of national archival practices, it also defines 
what states expect from their archives and archival ad- 
ministrations. In essence, archives often become a func- 
tion of a particular kind of state politics—a politics of 
conformity as well as, sometimes, a politics of opposition. 

The seminar consequently placed a strong emphasis 
on the contrast between different national systems in ex- 
ploring how archives function culturally, socially, and 
politically. The participants came from Asia, Europe, and 
Africa as well as North America and engaged the com- 
plex question of national particularity with energy. By 
necessity, the seminar could only explore these matters 
by means of select examples. Still, our range was broad 
enough for us to reach some interesting conclusions, as 
we think the essays here and in part V will show. 

Our discussions focused almost exclusively in this re- 
gard on state-based archives. In this section, we group 
presentations about colonial archives and the postcolo- 
nial archival model (Cooper, Stoler, and Williams/ 


Wallach); archives in states transformed by revolutionary 
events in the Yucatan and the Caribbean (Scott/Martinez/ 
Zeuske, Dubois, and Eiss); and archives in evolving 
stable states (Wilson, Burguera, René-Bazin, Graf, and 
Kansteiner). In each of these cases, the archives have be- 
come part of a larger set of issues, especially the often 
contested question of state definition. 

The essay by the distinguished American historian 
Frederick Cooper is based on his experience with the ar- 
chives of French West Africa. Cooper discusses the real 
challenge of recovering a social memory unmediated by 
the effects of colonial institutions and constructs. He sees 
the basic contrast as that between the genuineness of the 
oral tradition and “the Eurocentrism of the written 
record”—or as he says, “popular memory set against 
elite documents.” But it is not so simple to reconfigure 
the archives to conform to some sort of elusive “authen- 
tic past.” Documents of the colonial age are on the one 
hand a vestige but also are a record of a particular time. 
Memories may contradict or limit the primacy of these 
documents as an authentic source, yet memory is also 
multifaceted and in the final analysis deeply personal and 
“mediated across a more recent experience.” What, then, 
is the archive’s relationship to the African colonial past? 

The anthropologist Ann Laura Stoler offers an in- 
triguing set of answers. In her view, the role of archives 
in producing elements of social and national culture is 
particularly clear in the colonial case, whether colonial 
archives are located in the metropole or the elsewhere 
within an imperial system. The perceived need of these 
systems to classify populations according to specific 
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racial or ethnic categories embeds distinctions in docu- 
ments and archives that may have little or no relation- 
ship to the kinds of differences drawn within societies 
themselves and hence to local understandings and mem- 
ories of the past. Race can be quite literally read into 
these pasts—“constructed,” in the current social science 
terminology—along a full panoply of specified racial 
attributes, in the very process of building an archival col- 
lection around racialized subjects. Documentation then 
serves to create and authenticate the entity being cata- 
loged through the very significance of the archival insti- 
tution itself and the presumptive attributes of its cata- 
loging and classificatory systems. 

Like Cooper, the important question for Stoler is 
therefore not only about the archive’s relationship to 
colonial pasts but also about the “authenticity” of that 
past and whether archival documentation creates or re- 
veals it. Part of this “truth 
claims,” as Stoler suggests, as well as the cultural as- 
sumptions about what counts as knowledge, as we have 
discussed in the introduction to part III. These questions 
also animate Rebecca Scott and her colleagues, who ex- 
plore the Cienfuegos provincial archive in Cuba as a 
“place of memory” and ask what oral and written 
sources can tell us about how “a country came to be 
what it is imagined to be.” The absence of obvious refer- 
ences to race identity in the Cienfuegos materials sug- 
gests a kind of archival complicity in forming certain 
kinds of national narrative. As this important essay sug- 
gests, new questions about the particularities of “na- 
tional” pasts as well as a concurrent need for affirming 
individual and community experiences diminished or 
suppressed by broader national purposes have led here 
and elsewhere to a renewed examination of the archive 


issue involves archival 


and its roles. 

As historians have shifted in their interests from insti- 
tutions to a broader exploration of social and cultural 
systems, in which individuals and local communities 
must find a place, the relevance of archives has also 
changed. Documentation on matters like race and race 
identities is difficult to uncover in a culture where the 
official view is that they are nonexistent. Cultural and 
social understandings do not easily or necessarily con- 
nect these kinds of question with documentation. As 
with other colonial and postcolonial archives, the pro- 
cesses of archival mediation in the provincial archives of 
Cienfuegos were both more subtle in their silences and 
more aggressive in their celebration of the past than in 
other kinds of archives. The Cuban archive consequently 
proved a fertile area for exploring carefully the relation- 


ship between documentation and social memory for ar- 
chivists and scholars who had moved beyond established 
categories and could explore the significance of archival 
holdings in the light of new questions and issues. 

Laurent Dubois and Paul Eiss also confront the “pos- 
sibilities and the limits of the archives left by slavery and 
emancipation” in the Caribbean, as Dubois puts it. In 
their search for sources, both are forced to confront the 
“absences and silences” in the archives. Here Dubois and 
Eiss address concerns discussed in the previous section by 
Portelli and Wright. No matter the evolution of categories 
or the redefinition of documentation, if the documents 
were destroyed or never created, there can only be silence. 
As Dubois suggests, this is all too often the case with the 
records of subordinate cultures, prompting scholars like 
himself to turn to other kinds of materials, such as nov- 
els, to “uncover the voices and actions of slaves and ex- 
. .. to understand their struggles.” Although the 
evidence here may be more problematic (as indeed is the 
subjective relationship the historian develops with his 
sources), Dubois suggests that novels in this instance be 
thought of as a different sort of archive, one apart from 
the “social and political forces” that have shaped the in- 
stitutional archives of the French Caribbean. 

Paul Eiss, on the other hand, shows rather dramati- 
cally how the Yucatan “emancipation” after the 1914 
liberation decree was framed in official documents as a 
series of liberating and redemptive events, imparting to 
the archive a meaning about the nature of change that 
was quite different from popular experience and recol- 
lection. As a consequence, the Mexican “archive of re- 
demption,” as Eiss neatly labels it, was “not just a phys- 
ical site for the storage of documents” but a calculated 
instrument for remembering Mexico’s future, as Terry 
Cook might put it. The Yucatan’s archive of redemption 
structured an official cultural narrative as enduring as it 
was feigned. 

For Brian Williams and William Wallach, two distin- 
guished archivists at the University of Michigan working 
with the archives of the African National Congress 
(ANC) at the University of Fort Hare in South Africa, the 
issue is not one of ANC redemption but one of the 
transition in national South African identity and the re- 
construction of a national past. Theirs is a fascinating 
example of how archives can function within a trans- 
forming society and nation. Records once elevated be- 
come diminished, while those once diminished become 
the core sources of a new national identity. In the Fort 
Hare case, material once suppressed as subversive has 
now become a symbolic cultural prize in demand even 
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beyond South Africa’s national boundaries. Here again 
the question of what, exactly, is a “national” archive 
comes under close scrutiny. 

It is also in this regard that the case of Canada is so 
interesting and important. The Canadian colonial con- 
nection to France and Britain evolved much more gradu- 
ally than did colonial relationships elsewhere, which 
partly explains the emergence of a particularly Canadian 
understanding of national culture and its importance to 
national life. Language differences and strong local com- 
munity identifications have contributed to a much 
stronger sense of the problem of sustaining a unified his- 
tory and a common understanding of a single national 
past. As Ian Wilson, the national archivist of Canada, 
implies, Canadians have become notoriously suspicious 
of anything that tries to pass as a hegemonic national 
narrative. 

One consequence of this, Wilson notes, is the general 
avoidance of history in public discourse. Instead, history 
has become more a “matter of division and dispute 
rather than a force for unity.” Wilson traces the evolu- 
tion of the rhetoric in Canada as it relates to defining the 
function and purpose of archives as a state service. He 
shows how early notions of the role of archives in sus- 
taining and informing a unified sense of the national past 
have yielded in Canada to a more conscious effort to 
make archives a place of memory, a place where the doc- 
uments of a contested past are collected and preserved 
through the multiple efforts of more than six hundred 
separate archival institutions. What, then, might we 
properly consider the “national” archive here? Although 
the seminar, by design, did not focus extensively on the 
American case in this regard, the question is particularly 
relevant in the American context as well, since U.S. ar- 
chival activity is also spaced over a variety of important 
state and local institutions and jurisdictions. Indeed, 
most Americans might be surprised to know that the U.S. 
National Archives was not created until 1934. 

As the essays in this section illustrate so well, colonial 
and postcolonial archives illustrate neatly the complex in- 
tersections between “official” archives, constructs of state 
power, and national definition. Both the composition of 
documents as well as the ways they are appraised and ac- 
quired at a certain point in time reinforce the role of state 
archives as collaborators in an “official” process of his- 
tory making and memory formation, whether this collab- 
oration is by design or, less deliberately, as an institutional 
effect. It could also be argued that the great archival sys- 
tems of Western Europe were born of a certainty in the 
clarity of national purpose and the importance of history 


as a source of validation for national self-definition and 
that to achieve this end archives here were designed not 
only to collect and make available certain kinds of na- 
tionally “relevant” material but also to function within a 
specific rhetorical framework. 

In the United States, this framework is famously re- 
flected in the familiar aphorism “what is past is pro- 
logue”—a kind of utilitarian ideal that underscores the 
functionality of archives in the security of the national 
ideal. Ian Wilson notes a similar phrase often repeated in 
Canada: that archives are “a gift from one generation to 
the next,” a kind of celebration of the importance of 
archives for national unity. Paule René-Bazin of the Ar- 
chives of the Department of Defense in France recalls the 
circular of the Direction des Archives de France that cel- 
ebrated in a comparable way the importance of memory 
as “a powerful cement for each society, as it carries its 
history and transmits values from one generation to an- 
other.” Especially in Western Europe, these rhetorical 
turns give a particular kind of legitimacy to state archives 
and “official” memory. (Not incidentally, they also define 
the strategies for budget hearings from year to year.) Even 
in the face of sophisticated scholarly challenge, rhetoric 
of this familiar sort combines with the structure and pres- 
ence of archives buildings to define a “monumental” un- 
derstanding of national pasts. 

As a number of seminar participants insisted, there 
are serious practical as well as analytical contradictions 
in this process of definition. René-Bazin points out in his 
contribution, for example, that high political figures 
often do not willingly transfer papers to the archives, 
however much they espouse the archive’s value to na- 
tional purpose. The assembling of archives is also perpet- 
ually intertwined with particularities of the law. In 
France, the Mitterand, Balladour, and Mauroy papers all 
were problematic accessions despite, or perhaps because 
of, the national importance of the individuals involved. 
These cases raise broader questions about the actual 
processes by which state archives are assembled as well 
as about the goals and loyalties of the authorities who 
control them. And as Mónica Burguera implies in her im- 
pressive essay here, the roles of archives in these circum- 
stances stand in some contrast to other, much less con- 
strained or “administered” sources of memory and 
identity: as she shows for Spain, “cultural, linguistic, and 
ethnic ties have come to represent potential alternative 
nationalities,” ones “capable of questioning the legiti- 
macy of the Spanish state from within.” 

An additional problem in this regard is raised by 
Christoph Graf, director general of the Swiss Federal 
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Archives (SFA). In the years following World War II the 
Swiss archives quietly conformed to the general percep- 
tion that Switzerland was a neutral bystander to the 
events of those years. This rhetoric was based on a kind 
of national consensus that gave form to the archives and 
its contents. Graf presents for discussion several 
“politico-historical events” that deeply affected the SFA 
and Switzerland as a whole. One of these pertains to the 
charges that Switzerland, although formally neutral, fa- 
cilitated many financial transactions with the Nazi 
regime and held dormant many accounts of its victims. 
Graf suggests that these accusations opened an enor- 
mous wound in Swiss self-identity. Swiss archives then 
assumed the role of active “historical information cen- 
ter,” having to uncover, redefine, and present large 
amounts of documentation that were formerly silenced 
and suppressed by the particularities of Swiss national 
self-perception. Wulf Kansteiner describes a comparable 
process in his fascinating study of German television ar- 
chives and their role in the making of German collective 
memory. 

Here again the seminar confronted questions about the 
role of archives when an individual memory challenges 
prevailing collective ones, when local memories contest 
the “great story,” when history becomes histories and the 
past becomes pasts. Clearly in the Swiss case, the diver- 
gent memories created contested meanings for state doc- 
uments and the language of statecraft. As Graf puts it 


rather quaintly, the singular institution of the SFA in this 
circumstance “became somewhat politicized,” although 
he also emphasizes the constructive mediating role of the 
SFA in matching curiosity with available documentation. 

All of the essays in this section illustrate in different 
ways the significant broadening in recent years across 
scholarly disciplines in the understanding of what consti- 
tutes a “national” framework of social, cultural, or even 
geographical unity, as well as a continuing debate about 
the realms and forces that properly constitute the “polit- 
ical.” State archives engage both of these issues in com- 
plex ways. As formal institutions of social memory, their 
acquisition and collection procedures tend naturally to 
privilege established perspectives as monuments to 
specific traditions. They often tend as well to constrain 
new political and national understandings and hence the 
diversity and richness of social memory itself. 

The particular national systems represented in the es- 
says that follow in the next two sections reflect a range 
of practices and structures. They engage directly the im- 
pact of archival acquisition on historical understanding 
and identity formation. They also raise ongoing ques- 
tions about the cultural conditions and preconditions for 
national archival systems and explore how these precon- 
ditions may shape the historical record in different cul- 
tural and political contexts. Like the seminar discussions 
themselves, the essays constitute absorbing ground for 
additional reflection and research. 
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E June 1995 the National Archives of Senegal orga- 
nized the “Colloquium Commemorating the Cente- 
nary of French West Africa” in Dakar. On the face of it, 
this was a peculiar event: a proudly independent African 
nation celebrating the anniversary of its own coloniza- 
tion. The event itself was unlike any other colloquium 
most of its academic participants had ever attended: we 
were guarded by men with automatic rifles, driven be- 
tween sessions and social events in a caravan of buses 
and Mercedes, and escorted by policemen on motor- 
cycles. We were addressed by the president of Senegal 
and the minister of cooperation of France, by the first 
lady of Mali and the ambassador of France, as well as by 
a former governor-general of French West Africa (AOF). 
History was being invoked and marked in public speech 
and ceremony, even as the contents of that history— 
questions of colonialism, regional integration, and social 
history—were being discussed by scholars. The conjunc- 
ture of topic and style made this public colloquium into 
a strange and disturbing moment in the uneasy relation- 
ship of Africa to its colonial history. 

This essay is a reflection on that event, partly from the 
perspective of a participant and eyewitness, partly from 
the perspective of a historian who has worked in colonial 
archives, including those of Senegal.* The peculiarity of 
the commemoration highlights an issue that is basic to the 
preservation of historical information in former colonies. 
The past of the new African nation is recorded in the old 
colonial archive. The difficulty this poses is not so much 
that these archives reflect a “colonial point of view”— 
that is obvious—but that the categories and units of 


analysis that shape the colonial archive also shape other 
forms of historical preservation and memory. African his- 
torians, since the 1960s, have trumpeted that oral tradi- 
tion is the antidote to the Eurocentrism of the written 
record—popular memory set against elite documents. 
But the transmission process by which historical mem- 
ory arrives at the ear of the researcher is not innocent of 
the effects of colonization. The “community” that au- 
thenticates individual recollection and that provides a lin- 
guistic and social basis for collective self-identification 
may itself have been preserved because colonial authori- 
ties recognized it, reinforced the power of the “chiefs” 
who became its spokesmen, recognized or created courts 
and councils where elders discussed among themselves 
what constituted tradition, and sometimes wrote down 
histories whose texts filtered back into orally transmitted 
memory. When historians from different African coun- 
tries wrote in the 1960s and 1970s histories of “the Luo” 
or “the Yoruba,” they were taking as givens ethnic units 
whose singularity was the product of the units of territo- 
rial administration in colonies as well as the product of 
longer-term processes of linguistic and cultural differenti- 
ation and amalgamation. These units of understanding 
cannot of course be reduced to colonial inventions, but 
the most thoroughgoing efforts to see beyond colonial 
categories require a close examination of the categoriza- 
tion process. Even some of the tensions within African 
communities for which careful oral research—when ask- 
ing more sensitive questions than what “the Kikuyu” 
think of “their” history—reflect a jockeying for position 
vis-a-vis colonial institutions.2 And the history of the 
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colonial era, far from being divided into “official tran- 
scripts” and “hidden transcripts” (in the misleading 
phraseology of James Scott), reflects multidimensional 
engagements, as different political actors tried to use 
whatever connections and resources were available to 
them.3 

As Ranajit Guha and others have recognized, the colo- 
nial lexicon can itself be analyzed, its categories specified, 
and its blind spots noted.4 This does not mean that one 
can decode a colonial document and arrive at a “true” 
picture of a certain event or of the social structure of an 
indigenous community at a certain time; rather, such his- 
torically attuned readings of colonial documents are 
themselves necessary to decode other kinds of lexicons, to 
specify other kinds of categories, to note other kinds of 
blind spots. Fortunately, colonial officials in, say, 1930 
did not know what was to befall their successors in 1960. 
They had no reason to hide their racism or their cultural 
chauvinism and had every reason—as bureaucracies in- 
evitably carried out debates and jockeyed for position 
within themselves—to make themselves understood 
within terms that were persuasive within the colonial 
power structure at any given time. As Luise White has ob- 
served, archives record struggles over the vocabulary 
through which power was to be exercised, and hence 
colonial officials were never able to describe their prac- 
tices in entirely imperialist terms.5 Colonial archives are 
no more independent of “the colonized” than oral tradi- 
tions are independent of “the colonizer.” 

In their final years, officials may have become more 
conscious of how much they had to conceal, but they still 
had to function, and retrospective destruction—and 
plenty of documents were burned—ran up against the 
untidiness of administrative structures. Carbon paper is 
the great friend of anyone trying to unravel what went 
on in a twentieth-century bureaucracy. The language of 
colonial documents was never transparent but was al- 
ways revealing. Archives help us see not only a singular 
past corresponding to a French or British view of the 
proper colony or a singular past corresponding to a bud- 
ding “nation.” They are unwieldy institutions whose 
contents provide more clues about the past than their ar- 
chitects intended to give. Archives will themselves be the 
subject of fruitful investigation, and interpretations of 
their contents will continue to provoke varying interpre- 
tations and vigorous debate. What is less sure is how 
well they will be preserved, whether new dossiers from 
independent governments will be placed in them, and 
whether scholars will have access. 

Back to Dakar in June 1995. Some 150 scholars and 


archivists from Africa, Europe, and North America— 
most of them specialists on different aspects of twentieth- 
century African history—came to Dakar for the weeklong 
event. Senegal’s president, Abdou Diouf, told the opening 
session of the colloquium, held in Senegal’s National As- 
sembly, that our responsibility was “to make of memory 
illumination for the future.” Mme Adam Konaré, first 
lady of Mali, expressed her hope that “knowledge and 
power be reconciled at last on this African territory.” 

What knowledge and whose power? Whose memories 
and what future? Here was a moment that most academ- 
ics would dream of, when scholars ranging from young 
graduate students to distinguished archivists and profes- 
sors—from all over francophone West Africa, Europe, 
and North America—could share in the sense that their 
work had entered a world of power. But for many people 
present, young historians from Africa as much as this 
middle-aged American professor, the event accomplished 
precisely the opposite. All the trappings of power in 
which the discussion of historical memory took place 
served to tell us that Africa’s future was too important 
and too fragile to allow the ambiguities of its past to get 
in the way. An examination of how history is effaced 
through public ceremony—and how historians find them- 
selves trapped in the process—reveals much about the dif- 
ference between invoking history and examining its con- 
tents. The troubling element of the colloquium was not 
simply that it commemorated what many historians 
would rather condemn but that the question that mat- 
tered the most politically could only be approached 
obliquely: how the forms of power specific to a colonial 
situation shaped the way power could and could not be 
exercised after independence. 

From the moment I had received the invitation to the 
colloquium, it had seemed both bizarre and irresistibly in- 
teresting. The end of AOF might have seemed a better 
moment than the beginning of it for the National Ar- 
chives of Senegal to honor, but, ironically, the interna- 
tional colloquium celebrating thirty years of African inde- 
pendence had been held a few years previously in France.® 
The event of 1895 being commemorated in Africa had 
occurred when the French military was still embroiled in 
its bloody conquest of West Africa and the government 
decided that it should group the domains it was carving 
out—cut into by territory that Great Britain, Germany, 
and Portugal were taking for themselves—into a single 
federation, the better to coordinate the domination and 
exploitation of this vast space and diverse population. 

The letter of invitation to the colloquium suggested 
that its theme would be African integration—the possi- 
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bility that the small states into which French-speaking 
West Africa had been broken after the end of colonial 
rule and the collapse of the French-run federation could 
work together in a better way to facilitate common 
progress. It seemed to me to contain even a touch of 
irony, a hint that the colonial regime’s ability to develop 
integrated structures across West Africa—for however 
selfish and oppressive a purpose—cast a critical light on 
the inability of independent African regimes to act in the 
common good. In any case, the invitation implied that a 
serious discussion of what the experience of sixty-five 
years of colonial rule had meant and still means for West 
Africa was the center of the agenda.” 

Stimulating discussions did take place in Dakar. But 
the event was a commemoration, complete with a logo 
printed on every paper—“Creation AOF too year Dakar 
1895-1995”—as well as a postage stamp issued by the 
Senegalese government for the occasion, commemorative 
T-shirts, a commemorative briefcase given to each partic- 
ipant, posters with maps of AOF put up all over Dakar, 
parades, and public ceremonies. The detailed discussions 
of scholarly papers were sandwiched between elaborate 
ceremonies. The former took place in the kinds of con- 
ference rooms where scholarly meetings usually take 
place, while the latter were in the kind of official spaces 
scholars rarely see, including the presidential palace and 
the garden of the French embassy. The opening and clos- 
ing speeches were covered by Senegalese television and 
newspapers—and even got a brief if condescending men- 
tion in Le Monde. But most important, the historians 
and archivists who presented their ongoing work on 
colonial history—crammed into sessions of up to ten pa- 
pers each—witnessed the public events, lent them by 
their numbers legitimacy and importance, and took 
away whatever lessons the event had to offer. 

The academic sessions and the published two volumes 
of the proceedings—consisting of ninety-six papers tak- 
ing up over twelve hundred pages of text—served a salu- 
tary purpose. The organizers and editors went to pains 
to give this part of the project intellectual integrity. But 
neither oral nor printed version produced an extended 
reflection on the most basic issues: they are too long and 
too disparate. The editors’ introduction warns against 
“celebration” and “nostalgia.” They note the period’s 
importance to African history and argue that—whatever 
the motivations of the colonizers—France’s attempt at 
solving problems on a large scale is relevant to the fu- 
ture, to the “realization of the panafricanist dream.” But 
at the project’s end they are no more able to draw con- 
clusions about the significance of this history than they 


were at the beginning. They, like the participants, have 
been overwhelmed.® 

The conference and the volumes revealed how alive 
research on colonial Africa is. Despite concerns about 
the collapse of institutional support for research and uni- 
versity education in Africa and despite recent laments 
about the state of francophone scholarship,? African 
scholars, French scholars, and others are doing prodi- 
gious research on a wide variety of topics. 

Several of the papers demolished thoroughly the myth 
that AOF represented a model for integration of African 
territories over a large area. AOF, we learned, had failed 
as a unit of planning, as a structure over which rational 
transportation structures could be built. Transport had 
been designed to drain the country; banking supported a 
narrow structure of import-export rather than a broad 
and diverse pattern of investment in different resources, 
regions, and people. The French language did provide a 
medium for communication across linguistic diversity, 
but the stark separation of anglophone and francophone 
West Africa made regional coordination difficult. The 
monetary unit that France continued to support after de- 
colonization—the CFA franc—presented certain advan- 
tages, but the 50 percent devaluation of the franc a year 
and a half before the conference, at the will of the French 
government, showed where the power really lay. All this 
and more was said, and none of it mattered. The partic- 
ipants I talked to were well aware that their ideas were 
being marginalized as they themselves were being feted. 

A building played a role in the 1995 colloquium. The 
archives of Senegal are an invaluable institution to any- 
one concerned with the colonial past. Of all the federa- 
tions through which France administered its African do- 
minions, only AOF retained its own archives; the others 
were taken to France. Senegal took over these records, 
and its archives—under the direction of Saliou Mbaye— 
have been a model of archival professionalism and schol- 
arly openness and integrity. Under Senegalese direction, 
previously inaccessible collections—including those of 
the first years of Senegal’s independence—have been cat- 
aloged and opened. All this has been done under mate- 
rial conditions that would drive archivists in more privi- 
leged surroundings to despair. Located in the corner and 
basement of the Building Administratif—the monument 
to bureaucratic power and bad taste left by the departing 
colonial regime—the archives cannot store their invalu- 
able collections in secure conditions or provide adequate 
space for archivists and researchers to do their work. 

A new building is much needed, but in these days of 
structural adjustment an expensive project to save the 
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past is not an obvious priority. Hence the importance of 
soliciting French help, in this as in many other domains. 
The minister of cooperation insisted in his speech to the 
Dakar colloquium that a special relationship between 
France and Africa would remain in place, and the next 
month President Jacques Chirac made his first state visit 
to Africa to show that his administration would not “dis- 
engage” from the continent.'° But the special relationship 
is the consequence of a history. 

The centenary of AOF offered a once-in-a-lifetime op- 
portunity to showcase the international importance of 
the National Archives. Scholars from outside Senegal 
were, in this sense, being put on display, but this was a 
kind of exploitation that historians would happily ac- 
cept. In this regard, the key moment of the week came 
within the first hour, when President Diouf announced 
that a new building would be constructed for the ar- 
chives. The loudest applause to be heard that week 
greeted his statement. As witnesses, we had done our job. 

But whatever the history that may be one day uncov- 
ered in the archives, the ceremonies and the witnessing 
were saying how that history could be talked about in 
public. The framing speeches were the key: that of the 
president and of the French minister of cooperation at 
the opening session and of the former governor-general 
of AOF at the closing session. Younger African scholars 
were hearing how the linkage of power and history 
should be fashioned; extensive press coverage announced 
how colonialism was to be talked about beyond small 
academic circles. 

The opening speeches were presented in the National 
Assembly of Senegal—the seat of democratic legitimacy. 
As we entered the hall, we walked along a red carpet be- 
tween two rows of presidential guards, dressed in red uni- 
forms and caps, each holding a sword pointed upward in 
front of his face, starkly at attention, staring straight 
ahead, somehow ignoring the heat. By the side was a 
group of men beating drums—the tam-tam that accompa- 
nied most political appearances and marked the cultural 
authenticity of a political event. We were ushered by 
armed guards into the seats normally used by parliamen- 
tary deputies. In the galleries above the National Assembly 
floor, there was an audience—the populace seemed to be 
present. But a Senegalese colleague sitting next to me 
explained that the crowd was led by an “animateur,” a 
supporter of the ruling party co-opted or paid to bring out 
the spontaneous support of the “crowd” for the president. 

After opening formalities, the first words went to 
Jacques Godfrain, minister of cooperation of France. He 
told us he was making his first trip in this capacity out- 


side of France; the government of Jacques Chirac had 
just been designated. He spoke in the languages of rela- 
tionships: “The relations between Senegal and France 
are deep.”'' He told the historians about the key dates 
in the history of AOF: its founding in 1895, the opening 
of the leading school in 1912, the founding of medical 
research institutes and other such structures during the 
early decades of the century, the election of an African to 
the French legislature in 1914, the founding of an 
African political party in 1946, the transfer of a large 
measure of political autonomy to individual colonies in 
1956, and the granting of independence in 1960—the 
one line that received applause. In the last century, after 
the creation of AOF, “history accelerated for better and 
sometimes for worse.” The relationship between France 
and Senegal had been “at times difficult.” The Sene- 
galese were thanked for helping to restore French liber- 
ties during World War II. In the future—and here he 
spoke in the measured tones of a cabinet officer making 
a policy statement—Africa would continue to receive 
“very particular attention” in French foreign policy. 

And so the conquest of African territory, the exercise 
of power by an alien government, the invidious distinc- 
tion between French “citizens” and “subjects,” and the 
institutions that became the focus of anger and mobiliza- 
tion—forced labor and the “indigénat” as well as African 
political mobilization—were assimilated into “relation- 
ships” with their inevitable “difficulties.” 

President Diouf then spoke in similar tones: France 
and Senegal shared a “common” history. He quoted in 
the course of his remarks the noted French historian Fer- 
nand Braudel (to the effect that a complex, undecided 
history had to be projected into the present) but not the 
distinguished Senegalese historian Cheikh Anta Diop or 
the Senegalese poet—and his predecessor as president— 
Léopold Sédar Senghor (discussed later). Diouf, like 
Godfrain, acknowledged difficulties in the relationship. 
While AOF was a 


work of colonization, following a logic and pursuing ob- 
jectives inscribed in the colonial perspective, it is still the 
case that what this means for us, today, in our future 
projects, goes beyond that historical significance. It is 
thus up to us, who are engaged in the effort to lead our 
continent in good conditions toward the challenges of 
the next millennium, to make memory the illumination 
of the future. 


The elision of the colonial past and the African future 
thus occurred within a single sentence, with no expression 
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of what actually happened during colonial rule, with no 
suggestions of how colonial institutions left future rulers 
with both openings and constraints. The breakup of AOF 
received a more meaningful examination: the “joy of in- 
dependence” existed alongside the “sadness of balkaniza- 
tion.” How French actions led to that balkanization was 
not mentioned, nor was the fact that certain African elites 
acquired a vested interest in territorial institutions and 
helped to bring about the failure of federal ones." 

With the speeches made and the promise of a new ar- 
chives witnessed, the assembled guests walked again the 
gauntlet of sword-bearing guards, proceeded to the mu- 
seum next door to attend opening ceremonies of an ex- 
hibit of copies of colonial documents taken from the ar- 
chives, and then went (some of us on foot, others in 
Mercedes) to the presidential palace for a reception in the 
massive and majestic hall overlooking the ocean—in a 
palace originally built for the French governor-general. 

The African president and the French minister were 
presenting the soft version of memories of colonialism: a 
“relationship,” sometimes troubled as are all relation- 
ships. The hard version was the closing bracket that 
framed the working sessions in the middle. Indeed, the 
last word was given to the federation’s last governor-gen- 
eral, Pierre Messmer. Messmer, a leading Gaullist and at 
one point de Gaulle’s prime minister, exuded authority in 
his bearing and his voice. The governor-general had re- 
turned. Saliou Mbaye introduced Messmer by pointing 
out that it was his decision to leave the archives of AOF 
in Dakar rather than take them to Paris. Messmer un- 
abashedly accepted the credit. There was still enough of 
the naive researcher left in me to hope that he might tell 
us something about his own role in the crucial years 
when AOF broke up into a series of independent coun- 
tries—a subject of my own research. But no. He chose in- 
stead to narrate his version of colonial history—saying 
that historians and sociologists had got it wrong. The 
core of his conception was that after two centuries of 
“African war” France had brought peace and security. 
With peace came railroads, schools, and hospitals; 
cadres were trained to administer Africa.'3 Here was the 
old line through which France had embraced coloniza- 
tion in its most “republican” moments in the nineteenth 
century and had defended it for much of the twentieth 
and that was now transformed into the notion of “coop- 
eration”: universal progress would be brought from its 
source to Africa. Messmer delivered all this to an audi- 
ence that, as he knew perfectly well, knew better but 
that—out of politeness and deference to our Senegalese 
hosts—would do nothing but listen. 


I walked out of the final session with some of the 
younger historians from Africa with whom I had been 
talking extensively over the course of the week. They 
were upset and bitter. “That was not AOF he was talk- 
ing about,” said a scholar from Benin. Another perspec- 
tive came from a young white man who was working in 
a junior management position at the hotel where the con- 
ference was being held and who had listened to part of 
Messmer’s talk: he was excited by what he had heard; “I 
wish I’d been here in Senegal fifty years ago,” he told me. 

In between the soft and hard versions of the colonial 
past, the colloquium was more like a typical academic 
event, except that so many people had been invited to 
give papers that the presentations went by in a blur with 
little time for discussion. We had come to Dakar to dis- 
play by our presence how wide the web of learning was 
that had spun outward from the Senegalese archive, but 
it mattered less what we had to say. 

Other elements of the mise-en-scéne stand out: the 
caravans of buses and Mercedes to vast receptions at the 
end of each day and the attentive presence of young 
women designated as “hostesses,” in specially designed 
yellow dresses the first day, in blue dresses the next, and 
in evening gowns for the gala at the national theater. In 
the middle of the conference, we took Sunday off to go 
to Saint Louis, the original French settlement in Senegal 
and its first capital. A parade of four buses escorted by 
three motorcycle policemen made the four-hour journey 
there and back in a single day. True to the colonial tra- 
ditions of hierarchy, a set of especially distinguished vis- 
itors made the journey by chartered airplane—similarly 
select participants had been assigned a Mercedes with a 
driver for their use throughout the conference. At Saint 
Louis, we sat in a reviewing stand to hear a tam-tam, a 
military band, and a few speeches of welcome. Then we 
were driven around Saint Louis in buses for a few min- 
utes and carted off by bus and canoe to a spit of land 
where we feasted on roasted sheep. Then we went back 
to Saint Louis and the reviewing stand, where we 
watched different neighborhood associations, mostly 
women, parade before us in their finery or present short 
dances to the accompaniment of more drummers. Per- 
haps I was being hopeful again in thinking that some of 
the dancers were gently mocking the whole iconography 
of colonial power and African resistance—a woman on 
a horse carrying a plastic submachine gun. After a quick 
museum tour, there was another reception with speeches 
by the governor of the district and the mayor of the 
town, ending with a ride in air-conditioned comfort with 
police escort back to Dakar. 
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There were numerous notes of ambiguity and discom- 
fort—continual criticism from younger scholars in the 
corridors and at dinners and receptions of the idea of 
commemorating colonization, of the public speeches, 
and of the organization of the colloquium. There had 
been, I learned, considerable disagreement about the for- 
mat in the Senegalese “scientific committee” that had 
been consulted about planning the event. In the plenary 
session the day after the opening ceremonies, one talk by 
a Senegalese historian who was then minister of the en- 
vironment represented the clearest effort to get some dis- 
cussion beyond relationships into the public part of the 
event. Abdoulaye Bathily is an able and highly regarded 
professor of history at the Université Cheikh Anta Diop 
in Dakar. For years, he was the leader of a leftist opposi- 
tion party—in a country that is officially multiparty but 
where the entire patronage apparatus was controlled by 
the president’s Socialist Party. Bathily’s party had joined 
a coalition government, and Bathily became a minister. 
Bathily spoke after the French ambassador to Senegal 
and other dignitaries had given another round of the by 
then familiar fluff about the “depth of ties” between 
France and Africa. Bathily made the simple point that 
this colloquium was “extraordinary” in that it celebrated 
a “defeat.” But commemorating a defeat offered another 
possibility at forging collective identification. Bathily had 
two more points that went beyond anything said before. 
First, AOF did not represent the only unifying experience 
in African history; the empires of Ghana, Mali, and Gao 
had also united large and diverse groups of West 
Africans under a single political structure. Second, AOF 
itself could not be equated to integration but had to be 
understood in terms of the French effort to exploit its 
colonies. He warned against any “nostalgia” for AOF 
His talk was refreshing, the first words spoken in public 
that corresponded to the history scholars knew some- 
thing about. Yet if one knew the work of Bathily the 
historian, one realized how much more cautious Bathily 
the minister was being. His writing on the early empires 
emphasizes the divisions of power and class within 
them.'¢ The comparison with AOF offers the possibility 
of exploring distinct ways in which state power encoun- 
ters geographic and cultural diversity. But that was an 
opportunity Bathily chose not to take. And it was a sign 
of how slippery the ground was on which the colloquium 
was taking place that his warning to a predominantly 
African audience against colonial nostalgia was appro- 
priate and necessary. 

This talk and a series of plenary addresses that fol- 
lowed were held in the sumptuous conference hall built 


for Senegal by Arab oil interests: we were treated to lux- 
urious decor, comfortable seats, simultaneous transla- 
tions, and an excellent lunch at midday. But it was a 
complicated relationship between form and content. An- 
other historian cum politician seemed to be working 
within the critical space his colleague had opened up. Iba 
der Thiam had also been an opposition leader, serving at 
one time as minister of education, and remains a mem- 
ber of the university’s history department. For Thiam, 
colonial history was one “long battle.” From the efforts 
of Blaise Diagne to show that a black could represent the 
citizens of Senegal in the French legislature to independ- 
ence itself, every success was followed by efforts to take 
it away and opened up new struggles. His argument is a 
valid one, but it is in some ways the mirror image of the 
colonial apologies we had heard too much of earlier: to 
say that everything is a struggle is as much an exercise in 
mythologizing as saying that everything is progress.5 In- 
deed, it is ironic how easily Thiam’s intervention fit into 
the colloquium’s tone and how little people there com- 
mented on it, yet Bathily’s more profound challenge cre- 
ated a stir among the scholars I talked to. The French 
could have their “mission civilisatrice,” and the Sene- 
galese could have their “independence struggle.” Both 
sides can agree that the nation-state represents the apoth- 
eosis of their effort, even if one claims that colonial tuta- 
lage deserves credit for Africans’ ability to run their own 
governments and the latter claims that nationalist move- 
ments deserve that credit. 

A similar ambiguity was found in the plenary address 
of Samir Amin—the noted economist of Egyptian origin 
who has lived and worked in Senegal for many years. He 
frankly characterized Africa’s present situation as cata- 
strophic and denounced neocolonial economic forces as 
its root cause. But this talk, like much of Amin’s large 
corpus of writing, left much unexamined: insisting that 
the only relevant scale for analyzing economies is the 
global one, Amin has condemned himself to recasting 
endlessly his global model without being able to probe 
its component parts individually. The seriousness of the 
call in his Dakar speech for fundamental reforms in the 
world economy is contradicted by his own analysis of 
how much the status quo benefits capitalist powers, 
while his hopes of building a partially autonomous 
African economy is weakened by his caution in examin- 
ing internal power relations in Africa. Amin’s critique of 
global capitalism becomes assimilable to the claims made 
by African states against the West, while his less devel- 
oped critique of structures within Africa is ignored."® 

What thus was happening at the plenary sessions was 
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an opening up of certain arguments that went beyond 
the “relationship” of the initial speeches but avoided the 
kind of specific rereading of colonial history that would 
actually challenge the master narrative of state building, 
whether the centrality of the state was a consequence of 
colonial tutelage or nationalist mobilization. The over- 
seas speakers were understandably cautious. They 
steered away from the thorny history of decolonization. 
They explained that it is not only Africans who have had 
difficulty consolidating small units into big ones and that 
much of the integration that has taken place elsewhere in 
the world has been coercive. 

The final plenary address, by Boubacar Barry, a 
Guinean historian long resident in Dakar, gently ques- 
tioned the basic premises of the colloquium, noting in 
particular that the very presumption that AOF should be 
a model for future integration missed one of the crucial 
divisions created by colonization—between francophone 
and anglophone Africa—and that any serious conversa- 
tion about integration should not begin with AOF but 
with an analysis of the lines of affiliation and communi- 
cation as they actually exist and as they actually define re- 
gions with meaning to people’s lives. Barry began his talk 
with a reference to two French historians, Jean Suret- 
Canale and Catherine Coquery-Vidrovitch, both of whom 
were present, and acknowledged their role in developing 
a historiography critical of colonial rule and in encourag- 
ing African students to pursue such inquiries. His remark 
made clear that there were alternative ways of talking 
about a French-African connection, which neither split 
the world into colonizers and colonized nor homogenized 
everybody into a Franco-African relationship. Barry had 
no need to make explicit that his evocation of anticolonial 
French scholars implied that others had made different 
choices. If anyone didn’t realize this, former governor- 
general Messmer would remind them. 

But all that was said—carefully—to question the 
premise of a commemoration shrinks before a startling 
silence in both the dignitaries’ addresses and the plenary 
session. Other than a passing mention, no one said any- 
thing about Léopold Sédar Senghor, a figure around 
whom an entire colloquium focusing on African engage- 
ment with colonialism, on the significance of the past for 
independent Africa, and on the question of “territorial- 
ization” versus “integration” could have been organized. 
The word balkanization appeared repeatedly in plan- 
ning documents and opening speeches, but it was Seng- 
hor who in the late 1950s built a campaign against 
balkanization, battling—vigorously if briefly—to pre- 
vent the splintering. Why should Senghor have been so 


noticeably absent? The only reason I can think of is that 
his name would invoke precisely the ambiguity that 
the colloquium was structured to avoid: because he 
spoke against the specific pattern by which colonial 
rule gave way to independence, he renders problematic 
the smooth assimilation of the colonial state and the in- 
dependent state into the bland category of “relation- 
ship.” The most profound question facing Senegal 
today—as it has been for the last forty years—is what to 
make of its independence. Senghor tried first to save 
something of the West Africa—wide nature of AOF—cre- 
ating a unit large enough for effective economic and po- 
litical coordination—and then to preserve a portion of it 
in the form of a short-lived union of Senegal and its in- 
land neighbor Mali. That federation failed as its leaders, 
Modibo Keita and Senghor himself, became increasingly 
anxious that the relatively solid political machines out of 
which each had risen in his respective territory would be 
compromised by efforts by the other to recruit the disaf- 
fected in the other’s bailiwick. 

The rapid demise of the Mali Federation was an em- 
blematic instance of the failure of efforts at transforming 
colonial forms of integration into Pan-African ones. 
Colonial borders—arbitrary as they were—have proved 
the most durable product of colonialism. Senghor’s name 
thus invokes a history in which the heroes of African in- 
dependence—reluctantly and knowingly in Senghor’s 
case but less so in other instances—became entrenched in 
a postcolonial status quo built around reinforcing their 
own power. Here were memories of colonization and de- 
colonization too ambiguous for public debate outside of 
the most scholarly of the scholarly sessions.'7 

What colonialist arguments like Messmer’s and na- 
tionalist interpretations like Thiam’s both ignore is how 
the struggles actually took place, how deeply both colo- 
nial governments and the political parties that contested 
and took over the institutions of the state interpenetrated 
and affected each other. Neither colonialist nor national- 
ist memories of colonization put the focus on how indi- 
viduals, families, and other social groups confronted the 
range of factors affecting their lives, on how people drew 
resources from kinship networks and colonial schools, 
finding constraints and opportunities in both. They do 
not dwell on all the selfish or ill-considered compromises 
that were made or show how people preserved their in- 
tegrity in the face of conflicting pressures. '® 

The labor unions that Thiam cited, for example, fo- 
cused on the racism of colonial practices in organiz- 
ing work in the 1940s and 1950s and insisted that any 
claim that Africa was French meant that African workers 
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should be paid the same as metropolitan workers. They 
were turning imperial rhetoric into a powerful claim- 
making device. Political and social movements shook the 
colonial regimes precisely because they saw the vulnera- 
bility behind colonial officials’ hopes that Africans could 
be made into more productive, orderly people in the in- 
terests of empire. By the mid-1950s French rulers were 
beginning to realize that such demands—posed by associ- 
ations they had to recognize and in language they could 
not ignore and backed by implicit or explicit threats of 
the extension of Algerian- or Vietnamese-type revolutions 
to sub-Saharan Africa—threatened formidable costs in 
wages, social services, and investment without the corre- 
sponding transformation of Africa into either the image 
of France or its obedient and productive subordinate. 

It was at that time that colonialism and nationalism 
found a ground for an entente. Nationalists’ resolute in- 
sistence on Africa as the focus for affiliation and aspira- 
tion offered an alternative to a limitless escalation of de- 
mands—even at the expense of a genuine devolution of 
power. France moved away from the universalizing and 
centralizing tendency within its own imperial ideology. 
The price of independence for each territorial unit, from 
Senegal to Niger, would be that it would have to live off 
its own resources. A federal solution risked implying that 
the poorest territories should be subsidized by the richest, 
which came dangerously close to implying that France 
should make up the difference. Some African leaders, 
most notably Senghor, realized that they were being asked 
to make a Faustian bargain, to accept power in small, di- 
verse states and to give up the possibilities of integration 
as well as to surrender a common platform from which to 
make demands. But the power that was being offered was 
real enough, the alternative too abstract. The independ- 
ence that French-speaking Africans accepted in 1960 was 
that of the individual territory, based on colonial borders, 
without regard to cultural affinities and differences and 
with vastly unequal resource bases. 

The 1950s in West Africa was a time of engagement 
and struggle but not a clash of a monolithic colonialism 
and a pure nationalism or an authentic anticolonialism. 
That is why the political, economic, and moral choices 
made by numerous farmers, trade unionists, market 
women, and schoolteachers—when to make a deal, 
when to refuse, when to argue in terms that a European 
administrator understood, when to reject the colonial 
framework—were painful at the time and evoke difficult 
memories afterward. 

Colonialism has left no single set of memories but 
rather a complex array as people try in their own ways 


to come to grips with what the experiences of external 
power, of struggle, and of sovereignty mean to them- 
selves, to past and future generations, and to the differ- 
ent collectivities to which they feel attached. Even if one 
gives up the illusion of finding an “authentic” past, one 
can find bits and pieces of illuminating recollection. Let 
me cite a small example from interviews done in 1994 as 
part of a project on oral history in the post-1945 period, 
which I organized along with Dr. Babacar Fall of the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure of the Université Cheikh Anta 
Diop and Dr. Robert Korstad of Duke University. 

At an interview with a leading trade unionist of the 
19508, Alioune Cissé, I listened to a Senegalese graduate 
student ask Mr. Cissé about the “glorious days” of Sene- 
galese trade unionism. The young student and the old 
trade unionist understood each other perfectly—they 
were talking about the 1950s. The trope of the “golden 
age” is a standard one in oral history. That the golden 
age should be located in a time of struggle rather than of 
victory points to the ambiguous relationship of mem- 
ories of colonialism and memories of political inde- 
pendence. Cissé put the blame squarely on the French: 
their strategy of territorialization in 1956 cut off efforts 
to strive for a wider unity and a broader basis for setting 
standards for wages and working conditions that the 
union movement had sought. Cissé, as he described his 
life, had both enjoyed the fruits of independence and 
fought battles for what he believed in—he had become 
an important ambassador for Senegal but at one point 
was detained in prison by the Senghor regime for leading 
an “illegal” strike. Other activists of the 1950s to whom 
the groups of students spoke were more bitter, referring to 
the corruption of the postcolonial regime, to the riches ac- 
quired by politicians, to the unions losing their autonomy 
and becoming the “auxiliaries” of the political leadership. 
At our workshop, students commented on how modestly 
some of the people they regarded as heroes and heroines 
of anticolonial politics now lived and wondered aloud 
whether those with the most political integrity had pros- 
pered the least. 

All this suggests how difficult it is to come to grips with 
memories of colonialism: people who grew up under colo- 
nial rule and spent many years fighting it were not telling 
us a story that was a simple inversion of the French min- 
ister’s “relationship” or the governor-general’s “civilizing 
mission.” Their stories were necessarily mediated across a 
more recent experience that contains both unabashed vic- 
tories—the end of a demeaning regime—and ambiguities, 
the inability of almost all African states to deliver the 
common prosperity the nationalist movements promised, 
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the oppressiveness of some postcolonial regimes, the con- 
trast in almost all of them between a political elite that 
has used institutions of the former regime to enrich itself 
while co-opting and repressing alternative structures. But 
colonial regimes were themselves ambiguous in their ef- 
fects, creating a reality of openings and closures that 
Africans could not ignore, forcing moral choices far more 
complex than “resistance” or “collaboration,” with ef- 
fects not easily predicted at the time. 

I wish neither to argue that the iniquities of postcolo- 
nial states lessen the iniquities of colonial states nor to 
join in a blanket condemnation of “the state.” But recog- 
nizing the importance of state structures in today’s world 
makes it all the more essential to question exactly what 
those structures are, the choices that were made in estab- 
lishing them, and the ways those choices opened and 
closed possibilities for individuals and groups to make 
their histories. 

The colloquium of 1995 was as much a commemora- 
tion of a particular mode of decolonization as it was of 
the creation of a colonial structure in 1895, of a decolo- 
nization that cemented African subordination even as it 
redefined the terms, of a decolonization that put in 
power a particular elite—and negotiated the exclusion of 
too radical alternatives to Franco-Senegalese coopera- 
tion. The colloquium commemorated the Senegalese 
state as it commemorated France’s colonization. Thirty- 
five years after Senegal became independent, its position 
in the world economy was so vulnerable, its need for 
French help to build the institutions necessary to define 
its sovereignty and to perform the functions of a govern- 
ment so great, that it had to commemorate its colonial 
past in a very peculiar way.'? 

The scholarly workshops within the centenary make 
clear that interesting and important work can be done in 
Senegal and that it can be talked about openly. The col- 
loquium was disturbing because its form and the con- 
tents of its public components set forth a particular way 
of talking about the connection of Africa and its colonial 
past, a language that corresponds to Africa’s current pe- 
nary and acute dependence on outsiders for assistance. 
Within such a language, memories of colonization—not 
just the bitterness of domination but the intensity and 
complexity of Africans’ engagement with European 
power and culture—are not so much ignored as publicly 
effaced, publicly diluted, publicly banalized. Invocation 
of a historic relationship of France and Africa substitutes 
for analysis of just what that relationship was. 

Scholars attending the conference—quite well aware 
that what was being commemorated was a defeat, that 


the idea of a Franco-African “relationship” was problem- 
atic if not offensive—were put in a position where they 
had to sit quietly and commemorate something they did 
not want to celebrate, to listen to speeches that elided or 
denied what they knew to be the most central questions. 
All of us—Senegalese, other Africans, Westerners—did 
precisely this. We did it out of politeness and out of hope 
that the ritual we were participating in would indeed 
bring concrete benefits to the Senegalese archives. 

Was the dual form of the conference telling us that we 
could have our scholarly debates, but when things really 
mattered, when resources must be obtained, then we had 
better talk about the colonial nature of Franco-African 
history in carefully measured tones? Was the colloquium 
helping to spell out a way of talking about history that 
was simultaneously nationalist and neocolonial, giving 
the colonized credit for resisting what the colonizers 
were given credit for accomplishing? Was the history of 
a “relationship” the past that a future of French “coop- 
eration” demanded??° 

Many years after the centenary, it looks as if the new 
archive and library building will soon be built, although 
it remains temporarily stalled in the uncertainties sur- 
rounding the election of a new president, Abdoulaye 
Wade, who in 2000 defeated Abdou Diouf. So perhaps 
the commemoration will have concrete results. But the 
event remains a curious episode in Africa’s relationship to 
its history. The politics of memory are about forgetting as 
much as remembering, and the politics of scholarship are 
about excluding information as much as expanding 
knowledge. Parts of the commemorative conference were 
inclusive, engaged, critical. But the whole event was cho- 
reographed so that such parts remained what they usually 
are—academic presentations—while others made history 
into something vastly more public, explicitly linked to 
present-day concerns. The academic sessions, by their 
very nature, did their share of excluding and forgetting. 
Meanwhile, scholars were being taught something much 
more unusual, and a wider public was sharing in the les- 
son. They were being taught what kind of past the pres- 
ent of an African state required: a colonization that could 
be celebrated. 
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Genealogy is gray, meticulous and patiently documentary. 


It operates on a field of entangled and confused parchments, 


on documents that have been scratched over and recopied 


many times. 


—Foucault, The Archaelogy of Knowledge and the Discourse 


on Language 


his essay is about the colonial order of things as seen 

through its archival productions. It asks what in- 
sights about the colonial might be gained from attending 
not only to colonialism’s archival content but to its par- 
ticular and sometimes peculiar form. Its focus is on 
archiving as a process rather than archives as things. It 
looks to archives as epistemological experiments rather 
than as sources—to colonial archives as cross-sections of 
contested knowledge. Most important, I want to suggest 
that colonial archives were both transparencies on which 
power relations were inscribed and intricate technologies 
of rule in themselves. The essay’s concerns are two: to sit- 
uate new approaches to colonial archives within the 
broader “historic turn” of the last two decades and to 
suggest what critical histories of the colonial have to gain 
by turning further toward a politics of knowledge that 
reckons with archival genres, cultures of documentation, 
fictions of access, and archival conventions. 


Archives, Epistemological Skepticism, and the 
Historic Turn 


Some four decades after the British social anthropologist 
Evans-Pritchard’s unheeded warning that anthropology 
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would have to choose between being history or being 
nothing and Lévi-Strauss’s counterclaim that accorded his- 
tory neither “special value” nor privileged analytic space, 
students of culture have taken up a transformative ven- 
ture, celebrating with unprecedented relish what has come 
to be called “the historic turn.”! Some might argue that 
anthropology’s engagement with history over the last two 
decades, unlike that recent turn in other disciplines, has 
not been a turn at all but rather a return to its founding 
principles, inquiry into cumulative processes of cultural 
production but without the typological aspirations and 
evolutionary assumptions once embraced. Others might 
counter that the feverish turn to history represents a signi- 
ficant departure from an earlier venture, a more explicit 
rupture with anthropology’s long-standing complicity in 
colonial politics. As such, one could argue that the his- 
toric turn signals not a turn to history per se but a differ- 
ent reflection on the politics of knowledge—a further re- 
jection of the categories and cultural distinctions on which 
imperial rule was once invested and on which postcolonial 
state practices have continued to be based. 

Engagement with the uses and abuses of the past per- 
vades the disciplines but nowhere more than in this 
burgeoning area of colonial ethnography. Over the last 
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decade students of the colonial have challenged the cat- 
egories, conceptual frame, and practices of colonial au- 
thorities and their taxonomic states.3 Questioning the 
making of colonial knowledge and the privileged social 
categories it produced has revamped what students of 
the colonial take to be sources of knowledge and what 
to expect of them. Attention to the intimate domains in 
which colonial states intervened has prompted reconsid- 
eration of what we hold to be the foundations of Euro- 
pean authority and its key technologies.+ In treating 
colonialism as a history of the present rather than as a 
metaphor of it, a new generation of scholars are taking 
up Michel De Certeau’s invitation to “prowl” new ter- 
rain as they reimagine what sorts of situated knowledge 
have produced both colonial sources and their own re- 
spective locations in the “historiographic operation.”5 
Some students of colonialism are rereading those ar- 
chives against popular memory;° others are attending to 
how colonial documents have been requisitioned and re- 
cycled to confirm old entitlements or to make new polit- 
ical demands. As part of a wider impulse, we are no 
longer studying things but rather the making of them. 
Students of colonialisms inside and outside of anthro- 
pology are spending as much time rethinking what con- 
stitutes the colonial archive as they are reconsidering 
how written documents collide and converge with colo- 
nial memories in the postcolonial field. 

But if Evans-Pritchard’s warning some thirty-five 
years ago that “anthropologists have tended to be un- 
critical in their use of documentary sources” had little 
resonance at the time, it has more today. For however 
deep and full the archival turn has been in postcolonial 
scholarship of the 1990s, what is more surprising is how 
thin and tentative it can still remain.” Anthropologists 
may no longer look at archives as the stuff of another 
discipline. Nor are these archives treated as inert sites of 
storage and conservation.® But archival labor tends to 
remain more an extractive enterprise than an ethno- 
graphic one. Documents are still invoked piecemeal and 
selectively to confirm the colonial invention of tradi- 
tional practices or to underscore cultural claims. 

Anthropology has never committed itself to “ex- 
haust” the sources, as Bernard Cohn once chided the 
historical profession for doing with such moral fervor. 
But the extractive metaphor remains relevant to both.? 
Students of the colonial “mine” the content of govern- 
ment commissions and reports but rarely attend to their 
peculiar form. We look at exemplary documents rather 
than at the genealogies of their redundance. We warily 
quote examples of colonial excesses—if uneasy with the 


pathos and voyeurism that such citations entail. We 
may readily mock fetishisms of the historian’s craft, but 
there remains the shared conviction that access to what 
is classified and confidential are the coveted findings of 
our sound and shrewd intellectual labors.'° The ability 
to procure them measures scholarly worth. Not least 
is the shared conviction that such guarded treasures are 
the sites where the secrets of the colonial state are really 
stored. 

There are a number of ways to frame the sort of chal- 
lenge I have in mind, but at least one seems obvious: 
steeped as students of culture have been in treating 
ethnographies as texts, we are just now critically reflect- 
ing on the making of documents and how we choose to 
use them, on archives not as sites of knowledge retrieval 
but as sites of knowledge production, on archives as 
monuments of states as well as sites of state ethnography. 
This is not a rejection of colonial archives as sources of 
the past. Rather, it signals a more sustained engagement 
with those archives as cultural artifacts of fact produc- 
tion, of taxonomies in the making, and of disparate no- 
tions of what made up colonial authority. 

As both Ranajit Guha and Greg Dening long have 
“springs of real meaning,” 
“fonts” of colonial truths in themselves.!! Whether doc- 


warned, “sources” are not 


uments are trustworthy, authentic, and reliable remain 
pressing questions, but a turn to the social and political 
conditions that produced those documents, what Carlo 
Ginzburg has called their “evidentiary paradigms,” has 
altered the sense of what trust and reliability might sig- 
nal and politically entail. The task is less to distinguish 
fiction from fact than to track the production and con- 
sumption of those facticities themselves. With this move, 
colonial studies is steering in a different direction, to- 
ward inquiry into the grids of intelligibility that pro- 
duced those “evidential paradigms” at a particular time, 
for a particular contingent, and in a particular way.'? 
Students of the colonial have come to see appropria- 
tions of colonial history as infused with political agen- 
das, making some stories eligible for historical rehearsal 
and others not." Troubling questions about how per- 
sonal memories are shaped and effaced by states too 
have placed analytic emphasis on how past practices are 
winnowed for future uses and future projects.'4 Such 
queries invite a turn back to documentation itself, to the 
“teaching” task that the Latin root docere implies, to 
what and who was being educated in the bureaucratic 
shuffle of rote formulas, generic plots, and prescriptive 
asides that make up the bulk of a colonial archive. The 
issue of official bias gives way to a different challenge: to 
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identify the conditions of possibility that shaped what 
could be written, what warranted repetition, what com- 
petencies were rewarded in archival writing, what stories 
could not be told, and what could not be said. Andrew 
Ashforth may have overstated the case in his study of 
South Africa’s Native Affairs Commission, when he 
noted that “the real seat of power” in modern states is 
“the bureau, the locus of writing,” but he may not have 
been far off the mark.'5 That every document comes lay- 
ered with the received account of earlier events and the 
cultural semantics of a political moment makes one point 
clear. What constitutes the archive, what form it takes, 
and what systems of classification signal at specific times 
are the very substance of colonial politics. 


From Extraction to Ethnography 
in the Colonial Archives 


The transformation of archival activity is the point of 
departure and the condition of a new history. 
—De Certeau, “The Historiographic Operation” 


If one could say that archives were once treated as a 
means to an end by students of history, this is no longer 
the case today. The pleasures of “a well-stocked manu- 
script room with its ease of access and aura of quiet de- 
tachment” are a thing of the past.'® Over the last decade, 
epistemological skepticism has taken cultural and histor- 
ical studies by storm. A focus on history as narrative and 
on history writing as a charged political act has made the 
thinking about archives no longer the pedestrian preoc- 
cupation of “spade-work” historians, of flat-footed ar- 
chivists, or the entry requirements of fledgling initiates 
compelled to show mastery of the tools of their trade. 
The “archive” has been elevated to new theoretical sta- 
tus, with enough cachet to warrant distinct billing, wor- 
thy of scrutiny on its own. Jacques Derrida’s Archive 
Fever compellingly captured that impulse by giving it a 
name and by providing an explicit and evocative vocab- 
ulary for its legitimation in critical theory.'7 But Natalie 
Davis’s Fiction in the Archives, Roberto Gonzalez Eche- 
varria’s Myth and Archive, Richard Thomas’s Imperial 
Archive, and Sonia Coombe’s Archives Interdites, to 
name but a few, suggest that Derrida’s splash came only 
after the archival turn had already been made.'® 

This move from archive as source to archive as subject 
gains its contemporary currency from a range of differ- 
ent analytic shifts, practical concerns, and political proj- 
ects. For some, as in the nuanced archival forays of Greg 


Dening, it represents a turn back to the meticulous “po- 
etics of detail.”!9 To others—such as Michel-Rolph 
Trouillot in his treatment of the archival silences of the 
Haitian Revolution and David William Cohen in his 
“combings of history”—it signals a new grappling with 
the production of history: what accounts get authorized, 
what procedures were required, and what about the past 
is possible to know.?° For Bonnie Smith, archival re- 
search along with “the seminar” were the nineteenth- 
century sites where science was marked with gendered 
credentials.2! Archivists obviously have been thinking 
about the nature and history of archives for some time.?? 
What marks this moment is the profusion of fora in 
which historians are joining archivists in new conversa- 
tions about documentary evidence, record keeping, and 
archival theory.*3 Both are worrying about the politics of 
storage, about what information matters, and about 
what should be retained of an archive as paper collec- 
tions give way to digital forms.4 

In cultural theory, “the archive” is endowed with a 
capital A, is figurative, and leads elsewhere. It may repre- 
sent neither material site nor a set of documents. Rather, 
it may serve as a strong metaphor for any corpus of selec- 
tive forgettings and collections—and, as important, for 
the seductions and longings that such quests for, and ac- 
cumulations of, the primary, originary, and untouched 
entail.25 For those inspired more directly by Foucault’s 
Archaeology of Knowledge, the archive is not an institu- 
tion but “the law of what can be said,” not a library of 
events but “that system that establishes statements as 
events and things, that “system of their enunciabilities.”*¢ 

From whichever vantage point (and there are more 
than these), the archival turn registers a rethinking of the 
materiality and imaginary of collections and of what 
kinds of truth claims lie in documentation.?7 Such a turn 
converges with a profusion of new work in the history of 
science that is neither figuratively or literally about ar- 
chives at all. I think here of Ian Hacking’s studies of the 
political history of probability theory and state invest- 
ments in the “taming of chance”; Steven Shapin’s analy- 
sis of the social history of scientific truths, where he traces 
the power to predict as one enjoyed by, and reserved for, 
cultured and reliable men; Mary Poovey’s work on how 
the notion of the “modern fact” was historically pro- 
duced; Alain Desrosieres’s study (among many others) on 
statistics as a science of the state and Silvana Patriarca’s 
study on statistics as a modern mode of representation; 
and Lorraine Daston’s analysis of the development of 
classical probability theory as a means of measuring the 
incertitudes of a modernizing world.2® One could also 
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add Anthony Grafton’s essays on footnotes as the lines 
that lead into moral communities and their claims to 
truth.?? 

What these all have in common is a concern with the 
legitimating social coordinates of epistemologies: how 
people imagine they know what they know and what in- 
stitutions validate that knowledge. None treat the con- 
ventions and categories of analysis (statistics, facts, 
truths, probability, and footnotes) as innocuous or be- 
nign. All converge on questions about rules of reliability 
and trust, criteria of credence, and what moral projects 
and political predictabilites are served. All ask a similar 
set of historical questions about accredited knowledge 
and power—what political forces, social cues, and moral 
virtues produce qualified knowledges that in turn dis- 
qualify others. To my mind, there is no area of scholar- 
ship more relevant to how we view archival conventions 
and their archiving states. 

But the archival turn can be traced through other ven- 
ues as well, suggesting that something resembling ethnog- 
raphy in an archival mode has been around for some time. 
Carlo Ginzburg’s microhistory of a sixteenth-century 
miller, like Natalie Davis’s use of pardon tales in Fiction 
in the Archives, drew on “hostile” documents to reveal 
“the gap between the image underlying the interrogations 
of judges and the actual testimony of the accused.”3° Nei- 
ther was intended as an ethnography of the archive, but 
both gesture in that direction. In Davis’s explicit attention 
to “how people told stories, what they thought a good 
story was, how they accounted for motive,” these six- 
teenth-century letters of remission are shown to recount 
more than their peasant authors’ sober tales. Pardon tales 
registered the “constraints of the law,” the monopoly on 
public justice of royal power, and the mercy that the 
monarchy increasingly claimed.3! Davis’s “fiction in the 
archives” demonstrated fashioned stories that spoke to 
moral truths, drew on shared metaphors and high literary 
culture, and depended on the power of the state and the 
archived inscriptions of its authority. 

While recent participants in the archival turn have 
been taken with Derrida’s contention that “there is no 
political power without control of the archive,” this in- 
sistence on the link between what counts as knowledge 
and who has power has long been a founding principle 
of colonial ethnography.3* Trouillot’s insistence in his 
study of the Haitian Revolution that “historical narra- 
tives are premised on previous understandings, which are 
themselves premised on the distribution of archival 
power,” allowed him to track the effacement of archival 
traces and the imposed silences that people have moved 


around and beyond.33 Nicholas Dirks’s observation that 
early colonial historiographies in British India were de- 
pendent on native informants who were later written out 
of those histories drew attention to the relationship be- 
tween archiving, experts, and knowledge production.34 
Christopher Bayly’s more recent focus on the ways in 
which the British intelligence service in colonial India 
worked through native channels places the state’s access 
to “information” as a nodal point in the art of gover- 
nance and as a highly contested terrain.35 My own exam- 
ination of those “hierarchies of credibility” that shaped 
colonial narratives in the Netherlands Indies attended to 
the “storyed” distributions of the state’s paper produc- 
tion. Not least, I sought to trace how rumors spread by 
a beleaguered native population disrupted the criteria of 
what made up a reasonable, reliable, and readable plot.3¢ 

As Foucault provocatively warned, the archive is nei- 
ther the sum of all texts that a culture preserves nor those 
institutions that allow for that record and preservation. 
The archive is, rather, that “system of statements,” those 
“rules of practice” that shape the specific regularities of 
what can and cannot be said.37 Students of colonialism 
have wrestled with this formulation to capture what ren- 
ders colonial archives both as documents of exclusions 
and as monuments to particular configurations of power. 

Both Gonzalez Echevarria and Thomas follow Fou- 
cault in treating the imperial archive as “the fantastic 
representation of an epistemological master pattern.”3® 
For Thomas that archive is material and figurative, a 
metaphor of an unfulfilled but shared British imperial 
imagination. The imperial archive was both the supreme 
technology of the late nineteenth-century imperial state 
and the telling prototype of a postmodern one, predi- 
cated on global domination of information and the cir- 
cuits through which facticities move. Gonzalez Echevar- 
ria locates the archive as both relic and ruin, a repository 
of codified beliefs, genres for bearing witness, clustered 
connections between secrecy, power, and the law.3? It 
was the legitimating discourses of the Spanish colonial 
archives, he argues, that provided the Latin American 
novel with its specific content and thematic form. For 
both Thomas and Gonzalez Echevarria, the archive is a 
template that decodes something else. Both push us to 
think differently about archival fictions but reserve their 
fine-grained analysis for literature, not the colonial ar- 
chives themselves.4° 

Whether the “archive” should be treated as a set of 
discursive rules, a utopian project, a depot of documents, 
a corpus of statements, or all of the above is not really 
the question. Colonial archives were both sites of the 
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imaginary and institutions that fashioned histories as 
they concealed, revealed, and reproduced the power of 
the state.4' Power and control, as many scholars have 
pointed out, are fundamental to the etymology of the 
term archive.4? From the Latin archivuum, “residence of 
the magistrate,” and from the Greek arkhe, “to com- 
mand,” colonial archives ordered (in both the imperative 
and taxonomic sense) the criteria of evidence, proof, tes- 
timony, and witnessing to construct their moral narra- 
tions. “Factual storytelling,” moralizing stories, and 
multiple versions—features that Hayden White ascribes 
to what counts as history—make sense of which specific 
plots “worked” in the colonial archives as well.43 It was 
in factual stories that the colonial state affirmed its fic- 
tions to itself, in moralizing stories that it mapped the 
scope of its philanthropic missions, and in multiple and 
contested versions that cultural accounts were discred- 
ited or restored. 

Viewed in this perspective, it is clear that the nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century archives of the Dutch 
administration in the Indies were not to be read in any 
which way. Issues were rendered important by how they 
were classed and discursively framed. Official exchanges 
between the governor-general and his subordinates, be- 
tween the governor-general and the minister of colonies, 
and between the minister and the king were reference 
guides to administrative thinking, abbreviated cheat 
sheets of what counted as precedent, what was deemed 
relevant, and what were to be considered “concerns of 
state.” Appended with expert testimonies and commis- 
sioned reports, dossiers traced who cribbed from whom 
in the chain of command. Attention to moments of dis- 
trust and dispersion, reversals of power, and ruptures in 
contract have been the trademarks of critical political 
and social history for some time. What has changed is 
how effectively these moments identify, how what 
Richard Thomas has called these “paper empires” filed 
and classified as a part of their technologies of rule.#4 

If it is obvious that colonial archives are products of 
state machines, it is less obvious that they are, in their 
own right, technologies that reproduced those states 
themselves.+5 Systems of written accountability were the 
products of institutions, but paper trails (such as weekly 
reports to superiors, summaries of reports of reports, and 
recommendations based on reports) called for an elabo- 
rate coding system by which they could be tracked. Colo- 
nial statecraft was built on the foundations of statistics 
and surveys that demanded an administrative apparatus 
to produce and process that information. Multiple cir- 
cuits of communication—shipping lines, courier services, 


and telegraphs—were funded by state coffers, and systems 
of taxation were amplified to keep them flush. Colonial 
publishing houses made sure that documents were selec- 
tively disseminated, duplicated, or destroyed. Colonial 
office buildings were constructed to make sure they were 
properly cataloged and stored. And not unlike the broader 
racialized regime in which archives were produced, the 
“mixed-blood,” “Indo” youths, barred from rising in the 
civil service ranks, were the scribes that made the system 
run. Employed as clerks and copyists in the colonial bu- 
reaucracy, they were commonly referred to as “copy ma- 
chines” and then disdained for their lack of initiative, 
their poor command of Dutch, their skill at imitation, 
and their easy adaptation to such degraded roles. 

Attention to the epistemic and textual scaffolding of 
the colonial state renders an ethnographic reading of the 
archives very different from what studies of colonialism 
looked like several decades ago, as what constitutes 
“ethnography” has radically changed in the same time. 
An ethnography “of” and “in” the colonial archives in- 
vites more attention to the social relations and material 
conditions in which archives were produced, to their ed- 
iting or dissenting voices, to how commonsense was 
crafted, and to which categories were privileged and re- 
silient and which were demoted or ignored. 


Along the Archival Grain 


If one were to characterize what has informed a critical 
approach to the colonial archives over the last fifteen 
years, it would be a commitment to the notion of read- 
ing colonial archives “against their grain.” Students of 
colonialism inspired by political economy were schooled 
to write popular histories “from the bottom up,” histo- 
ries of resistance that might locate human agency in 
small gestures of refusal and silence among the colo- 
nized.46 As such, engagement with the colonial archives 
was devoted to a reading of “upper class sources upside 
down” that would reveal the language of rule and the bi- 
ases inherent in statist perceptions.47 

The political project was to write “un-State-d” histo- 
ries that might demonstrate the warped reality of official 
knowledge and the enduring consequences of such polit- 
ical distortions. In Ranajit Guha’s formulation, colonial 
documents were rhetorical slights of hand that erased the 
facts of subjugation, reclassified petty crime as political 
subversion, or simply effaced the colonized. The political 
stakes were put on the analytic tactics of inversion and 
recuperation: an effort to resituate those who appeared 
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as objects of colonial discipline as subaltern subjects and 
agents of practice who made—albeit constrained— 
choices of their own. Within this frame, archival docu- 
ments were counterweights to ethnography, not the site 
of it.48 

But colonial authority and the practices that sustained 
it permeated more diverse sites than those pursuing this 
“romance of resistance” once imagined. If Marx’s insis- 
tence that “people make their own history, but not ex- 
actly as they please,” informed these early efforts to 
write histories of popular agency, they also underscored 
that colonial rule rested on more than the calculated in- 
equities of specific relations of production and exchange. 
In looking more to the carefully honed cultural represen- 
tations of power, students of the colonial have turned 
their attention to the practices that privileged certain so- 
cial categories and made them “easy to think.” Not least, 
we have become more cognizant of how colonial vocab- 
ularies can slip surreptitiously from their historical 
moorings and reappear as explanatory concepts of his- 
torical practice rather than as folk categories that need to 
be explained.+? 

A focus in colonial studies on those tensions of empire 
that were at once intimate and broad has placed sex and 
sentiment not as metaphors of empire but as its constitu- 
tive elements.°° Appreciating how much the personal was 
political has revamped the scope of our archival frames: 
housekeeping manuals, child-rearing handbooks, and 
medical guides share space with classified state papers, 
court proceedings, and commissions as defining texts in 
colonialism’s cultures of documentation. Raymond Wil- 
liams’s treatment of culture as a site of contested not 
shared meaning has prompted students of the colonial to 
do the same. In turning from race as a thing to race as a 
porous and protean set of relations, colonial histories in- 
creasingly dwell on the seams of archived and nonar- 
chived ascriptions to redefine colonial subsumptions on a 
broader terrain.5' However we frame it, the issue turns 
on readings of the archives based on what we take to be 
evidence and what we expect to find. How can students 
of colonialisms so quickly and confidently turn to read- 
ings “against the grain” without moving along their grain 
first? How can we brush against them without a prior 
sense of archival texture and its granularity? How can we 
compare colonialisms without knowing the circuits of 
knowledge production in which they operated and the 
racial commensurabilities on which they relied? If a no- 
tion of colonial ethnography starts from the premise that 
archival production is itself both a process and a power- 
ful technology of rule, then we need not only to brush 


against the archive’s received categories. We need to read 
for its regularities, for its logic of recall, for its densities 
and distributions, for its consistencies of misinformation, 
omission, and mistake—along the archival grain. 

Assuming we know those scripts, I would argue, di- 
minishes our analytic possibilities. It rests too comfort- 
ably on predictable stories with familiar plots. It diverts 
attention from how much colonial history writing has 
been shaped by nationalist historiographies and nation- 
bound projects. It leaves unquestioned the notion that 
colonial states were first and foremost information-hun- 
gry machines in which power accrued from the accumu- 
lation of more knowledge rather than the quality and re- 
distribution of it. Moreover, it takes as a given that 
colonial statecraft was motivated and fueled by a reduc- 
tive equation of knowledge to power and that colonial 
states sought more of both. Not least, it makes irrelevant 
failed proposals, utopian visions, and improbable proj- 
ects because they never “happened” and thus were “non- 
events.”5 Reading only against the grain of the colonial 
archive bypasses the power in the production of the ar- 
chive itself. 


Civilities and Credibilities in Archival Production 


If colonial documents reflected the supremacy of reason, 
they also recorded an emotional economy manifest in 
disparate understandings of what was imagined, what 
was feared, what was witnessed, and what was over- 
heard. Such a reading turns us to the structures of senti- 
ment to which colonial bureaucrats subscribed, to the 
formulaic by which they abided, to the mix of dispas- 
sionate reason, impassioned plea, cultural script, and 
personal experience that made up what they chose to 
write to their superiors and in the folds of official view. 
Dutch colonial documents register this emotional econ- 
omy in several ways: in the measured affect of official 
texts, in the biting critique reserved for marginalia, and 
in footnotes to official reports where assessments of cul- 
tural practice were often relegated and local knowledge 
was stored. Steven Shapin’s set of compelling questions 
in his social history of truth could be that of colonial his- 
torians as well. What, he asks, counted as credible, what 
was granted epistemological virtue and by what social 
criteria? What sentiments and civilities made for “ex- 
pert” colonial knowledge that endowed some persons 
with the credentials to generate trustworthy truth claims 
that were not conferred on others? 

Colonial archives were, as Echevarria notes, legal 
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repositories of knowledge and official repositories of pol- 
icy. But they were also repositories of good taste and bad 
faith. Scribes were charged with making fine-penned 
copies. But reports on the colonial order of things to the 
governor-general in Batavia and to the minister of 
colonies in the Hague often were composed by men of 
letters whose status in the colonial hierarchy was 
founded as much on their display of European learning 
as on their studied ignorance of local knowledge, on 
their skill at configuring events into familiar plots, on 
their cultivation of the fine arts of deference, dissem- 
blance, and persuasion. All rested on subtle use of their 
cultural know-how and cultural wares. As Fanny 
Colonna once noted for French Algeria, the colonial pol- 
itics of knowledge penalized those with too much local 
knowledge and those with not enough.>3 In the Indies, 
civil servants with too much knowledge of things Ja- 
vanese were condemned for not appreciating the virtues 
of limited and selective familiarity. 

Christopher Bayly, in a thoughtful study of the devel- 
opment of an intelligence system by the British in India, 
argues that the mastery of “affective knowledge” was an 
early concern of the British colonial state, which dimin- 
ished throughout the nineteenth century as that state be- 
came more hierarchical and as governing became a mat- 
ter of routine.54 But I would argue the opposite: that 
affective knowledge was at the core of political rational- 
ity in its late colonial form. Colonial modernity hinged 
on a disciplining of one’s agents, on a policing of the 
family, on Orwellian visions of intervention in the culti- 
vation of compassion, contempt, and disdain. 

The accumulation of affective knowledge was not 
then a stage out of which colonial states were eventually 
to pass. Key terms of the debates on poor whites and 
child-rearing practices from as late as the 1930s, just be- 
fore the overthrow of Dutch rule, make that point again 
and again. When classified colonial documents argued 
against the support of abandoned mixed-blood chil- 
dren—and that “mothercare” (moederzorg) should not 
be replaced by “care of the state” (staatszorg)—they 
were putting affective responsibility at the heart of their 
political projects. When these same high officials wrote 
back and forth about how best to secure “strong attach- 
ments” to the Netherlands among a disaffected, es- 
tranged, and growing European population, feeling is the 
word that pervades their correspondence. Dutch author- 
ities may never have agreed on how to cultivate Euro- 
pean sensibilities in their young and on just how early in 
a child’s development they imagined they needed to do 
so. But at stake in these deliberations over “upbringing” 


and “rearing” were disquieted reflections on what it took 
to make someone “moved” by one set of sensory regimes 
and estranged from others. Colonial states and their au- 
thorities, not unlike metropolitan ones, had strong moti- 
vation for their abiding interest in the distribution of af- 
fect and a strong sense of why it mattered to colonial 
politics. 


Cultural Logics and Archival Conventions 


The archive does not have the weight of tradition; and 
it does not constitute the library of libraries, outside 
time and place—it reveals the rules of practice. . . . its 
threshold of existence is established by the discontinuity 
that separates us from what we can no longer say. 
—Foucault, The Archaelogy of Knowledge and the 
Discourse on Language 


One way to refigure our uses of the colonial archive is to 
pause at, rather than bypass, its conventions, those prac- 
tices that make up its unspoken order of rubric and ref- 
erence. Archival conventions might designate who were 
reliable “sources,” what constituted “enough” evidence, 
and what could be inserted in the absence of informa- 
tion. Conventions suggest consensus, but it is not clear 
what colonial practitioners actually shared. Archival 
conventions were built upon a changing collection of 
colonial truths about what were secrets and what mat- 
tered to state security, what sorts of actions could be dis- 
missed as prompted by personal revenge or crimes of 
passion or could be accredited as political subversions 
against the state.55 Such conventions exposed the social 
taxonomies of race and rule but also how skillfully, awk- 
wardly, and unevenly seasoned bureaucrats and fledgling 
practitioners knew the rules of the game. 

Attention to these conventions may lead in two direc- 
tions: to the consensual logics they inscribed but much 
more directly to their arbitrary rules and multiple points 
of dissension. Political conflicts show up in the changing 
viability of categories and disagreements about their use. 
But as Paul Starr suggests, “information out of place”— 
the failure of some kinds of practices, perceptions, and 
populations to fit into a state’s ready system of classifi- 
cation—may tell more.56 Detailed commentaries on Eu- 
ropean nurseries in the colonies might be expected to 
turn up in reports on education, but the very fact that 
they consistently showed up elsewhere—in reports on 
European pauperism and white poor relief and in recom- 
mendations to quell Creole discontent—suggests that 
what was “out of place” was often sensitive and that it 
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was children cued to the wrong cultural sensibilities that 
were dangerously out of place. 


Colonial Commissions as Stories That States 
Tell Themselves 


As Ian Hacking says of social categories, archives pro- 
duced as much as they recorded the realities they osten- 
sibly only described. They told moral stories, they created 
precedent in the pursuit of evidence, and not least they 
create carefully tended histories. Nowhere is this history- 
making work more evident than in the form of the com- 
mission of inquiry or state commission. By definition, 
commissions organized knowledge, rearranged its cate- 
gories, and prescribed what state officials were charged to 
know. As the anthropologist Frans Husken notes of 
Dutch commissions in colonial Java, “‘when nothing else 
works and no decision can be reached, appoint a commis- 
sion’ was a favorite response of colonial authorities.” 5” 
But commissions were not just hesitant pauses in policy 
and tactics of delay. Like statistics, they helped “deter- 
mine... the character of social facts” and produced new 
truths as they produced new social realities. They were 
responses to crisis that generated increased anxiety, sub- 
stantiating the reality of that crisis itself.5° By the time 
most commissions had run their course (or spawned their 
follow-up generation), they could be credited with having 
defined “turning points,” justifications for intervention, 
and, not least, expert knowledge. 

The various commissions produced on the problem of 
poor whites in the Indies between the 1870s and early 
1900s and those carried out in South Africa between the 
early 1900s and the late 1920s are exemplary of what I 
have in mind. There are certain general features that they 
share.®° Both produced published and publicized vol- 
umes: Pauperism among the Europeans (published be- 
tween 1901 and 1902) and The Problem of Poor Whites 
in South Africa (published between 1929 and 1932).6! 
Both commissions were about indigent Europeans and 
their inappropriate dispositions toward work, racial dis- 
tance, sexual propriety, and colonial morality. Each req- 
uisitioned administrative energy and expertise and en- 
tailed several years of labor, thousands of pages of text, 
scores of interviewers, and hundreds of interviewees. 
Prominent civil and government figures graced their 
mastheads with authority. Both were redemptive texts 
offering plausible stories of state exoneration and tar- 
geted blame. 

In the case of the Indies, the commission’s starting 


point—that concubinage was the source of the poor 
white problem—prompted probing questionnaires on 
who bedded with whom, on bastard children, and on in- 
timacies of the home that incurred the wrath of hundreds 
of irate colonial Europeans who refused to answer and 
condemned the Indies government as an “inquisitionary 
state.” Both commissions were repositories of colonial 
anxieties, unsettling testimonies to the insecurity of white 
privilege, to the ambiguities of membership in the privi- 
leged category of “European,” and to the making of a 
public welfare policy solidly based on race. Both worried 
less about the increasing numbers of impoverished whites 
because they worried over something else more. As stated 
in the Carnegie Commission, the “propinquity of .. . 
[poor white] dwellings” to “non-Europeans” tended to 
bring native and white into contact, to “counteract mis- 
cegenation,” to weaken the color line, and to promote 
“social equality.” The worry was over an ease of meet- 
ing and conversation. 

These commissions could and should be read for their 
extraordinary ethnographic content but also for the con- 
tent in their form. First, like other colonial commissions, 
they marked off clusters of people who warranted state 
interest and state expense. Second, they were redemptive 
texts, structured to offer predictions based on causal ac- 
counts of exoneration and blame. Third, both commis- 
sions were documents to state historiography in the mak- 
ing and monuments to why history writing mattered to 
consolidating states. To prescribe the future, they re- 
wrote the past in dramatic and compassionate narrative. 
In defining poverty in the present, they also dictated who 
later would count as white—and therefore whose chil- 
dren of what hue would be eligible for state aid. 

In doing all of these things, they wrote, revised, and 
overwrote genealogies of race. Neither of these commis- 
sions were the first of their kind. On the contrary, they 
were made credible by how they mapped the past onto 
prescriptions for the present and predictions of the future. 
They also showed something more—how practices were 
historically congealed into events and made into things: 
how an increase of unemployment and impoverishment 
among European colonials became a “problem” called 
“poor whiteism,” with attributes of its own. “Poor white- 
ism” defined physiologically and psychologically distinct 
sorts of persons, with aggregated ways of “being in the 
world,” with specific dispositions and states of mind. 
Like other colonial commissions, these commissions were 
consummate producers of social kinds. 

Commissions and statistics were features of statecraft 
in similar ways. Both were eighteenth-century inventions 
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consolidated by the nineteenth-century liberal state.% 
Both instantiated the state’s public accountability and its 
right to judge what was in society’s collective and moral 
good. But commissions commanded more moral author- 
ity as they purported to scrutinize state practice, to reveal 
bureaucratic mistakes, and to produce new truths about 
the workings of the state itself. Moreover, these poor 
white commissions were quintessential products of “bio- 
political” technologies. Not only did they link the rela- 
tionship between parent and child, nursemaid and infant, 
to the security of the state. They sought ethnographic, 
eyewitness testimonies from participant-observers that 
what individuals did in their homes—whether they went 
barefoot, spoke only halting Dutch, lounged on their 
porches, or did not make their children say morning 
prayers—were practices linked directly to the state’s audit 
of its own viability. 

Both commissions and statistics were part of the 
“moral science” of the nineteenth century that coded and 
counted society’s pathologies. While statistics used devia- 
tions from the mean to identify deviations from the norm, 
commissions joined those numbers with stories culled 
from individual “cases” to measures gradations of moral- 
ity.“ Commissions in turn affirmed the state’s authority 
to make judgments about what was in society’s collective 
and moral good. Both were prescriptive and probabilistic 
tools whose power was partially in their capacities to pre- 
dict and divert politically dangerous possibilities. 

Like statistics, the commission demonstrated the 
state’s right to power through its will to truth. In the In- 
dies, the Pauperism Commission conferred on the state 
moral authority by demonstrating its moral conscience 
and disinterested restraint, its willingness and commit- 
ment to critically reflect on its own mishaps, to seek the 
truth “at whatever cost.” But its power rested in more 
than its calculation of the moral pulse of the present and 
its implications for the future. The Indies Commission 
justified its license to expend funds, time, and personnel 
in part by rehearsing the past and remembering and re- 
minding its readership of its enduring weight. Historical 
narratives shape these texts with stories that deflected the 
causes of deprivations and inequities away from the pres- 
ent as they rehearsed the enduring burden of earlier poli- 
cies of former administrations. 

Finally, these commissions were quintessential quasi- 
state technologies, both part of the state and not, at once 
a product of state agents but constituted invariably by 
members outside it. If modern states gain force in part by 
creating and maintaining an elusive boundary between 
themselves and civil society, as Tim Mitchell has argued, 


such commissions exemplified that process.°5 Their spe- 
cific subjects were state generated but often researched 
and written by those not in their salary. Both the Indies 
and Carnegie Commissions delegated bodies of experts 
equipped to assess morality (religious experts), deviance 
(lawyers, educators), and disease (doctors) and on whom 
the state conferred short-term and subject-specific voice 
and public authority. They instantiated the ways in 
which the state exercised its will to power by calling on 
outside expert authorities to verify the state’s ability to 
stand in for public interest and its commitment to the 
public good. 


Archival Seductions and State Secrets 


As archivists are the first to note, to understand an ar- 
chive one needs to understand the institutions that it 
served. Such information as what subjects are cross- 
referenced, what parts are rewritten, and what quotes 
are cited not only tell us about how decisions are ren- 
dered but how colonial histories are written and remade. 
Information out of place underscores what categories 
matter, which ones become commonsense and then fall 
out of favor. Not least, they provide road maps to anxi- 
eties that evade more articulate form. 

The commission is one sort of archival convention, 
while “state secrets” are another. States traffic in the pro- 
duction of secrets and the selective dissemination of 
them. In this regard, the Dutch colonial state was gifted 
at its task.66 As Weber once noted, the “official secret” 
was a specific invention of bureaucracy that was “fanat- 
ically defended” by it. The designations “secret,” “very 
secret,” and “confidential” registered more than fictions 
of denied entry and public access. Nor did they mostly 
signal the pressing political concerns of the colonial 
state. More important, such codes of concealment were 
the fetishized features of the state itself. State secrets 
named and produced privileged knowledge, designated 
privileged readers, while reminding the latter what 
knowledge should be coveted and what was important to 
know. The secreted report, like the commission, created 
categories it purported to do no more than describe. In 
the Indies, the classified document commanded a politi- 
cal weight that called for secret police, paid informants, 
and experts. 

Secrets imply limited access, but what is more striking 
in the Dutch colonial archives is how rarely those items 
classified as “confidential” (vertrouwelijk, zeer vertrou- 
welijk, geheim, and zeer geheim) were secrets at all. Some 
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surely dealt with clandestine police and military tactics 
(such as preparations for troop movements to protect 
planters against an attack), but far more of these docu- 
ments were about prosaic, public parts of Indies life.67 If 
one could argue that the disquieting presence of Euro- 
pean beggars and homeless Dutchmen in the streets of 
Batavia were “secrets” to those in the Netherlands, they 
certainly were not to the majority of Europeans who lived 
in the colony’s urban centers. 

What was classified about these reports was not their 
subject matter—in this case, indigent “full-blooded” Eu- 
ropeans and their mixed-blood descendants—but rather 
the conflict among officials about how to act on the prob- 
lem, their disparate assessments of what was the cause 
and how many there were. Some reports were classified 
because officials could not agree on whether there were 
twenty-nine mixed-bloods in straitened circumstances or 
tens of thousands.®® In short, documents were classified 
as “sensitive” and “secret” sometimes because of the 
magnitude of a problem—other times because officials 
could not agree on what the problems were. But perhaps 
what is more surprising is the range of confidentialities 
that students of colonialism expect them to divulge. State 
secrets are not necessarily secreted truths about the state 
but rather promises of confidences shared. If state secrets 
are more attention-getting annotations than conven- 
tions of concealment, then how state secrets were pro- 
duced, what was a secret at one time and later not, may 
index the changing terms of what was considered com- 
monsense, as well as changes in political rationality. As 
Marc Ventresca argues in a study of why and when states 
count, statistical information in the eighteenth century 
was considered a source of state power and therefore not 
published. Public access to state statistics was a nine- 
teenth-century phenomenon.” State secrets made up a 
basic feature of the colonial archive, a telling element in 
the production of fictions of access displayed by their 
content as well as form. 


Colonial Archives as “Systems of Expectation” 


To take up Jean and John Comaroff’s invitation to “cre- 
ate new colonial archives of our own” may entail not 
only, as they rightly urge, attention to new kinds of 
sources but different ways of approaching those we al- 
ready have, different ways of reading than we have 
done.7° In turning from an extractive to a more ethno- 
graphic project, our readings need to move in new ways 
through archives both along their fault lines as much as 
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against their grain. De Certeau once defined the science 
of history as a redistribution in space, the act of chang- 
ing something into something else. He warned that his- 
torical labors in the archives must do more than “simply 
adopt former classifications”; they must break away 
from the constraints of “series H in the National Ar- 
chives” and be replaced with new “codes of recognition” 
and “systems of expectation” of our own.7! But such a 
strategy really depends on what we think we already 
know. For students of colonialisms, such codes of recog- 
nition and systems of expectation are at the very heart of 
what we still need to learn about colonial polities. The 
breadth of global reference and span of lateral vision 
that colonial regimes unevenly embraced suggest that 
ethnographies of the archives rather than extractions 
from them may be more appropriate for identifying how 
nations, empires, and racialized regimes were fash- 
ioned—not in ways that display confident knowledge 
and know-how but in paper trails and traces that bear 
the imprint of disquieted and expectant modes. 
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F~ questions of historical interpretation are more 
passionately debated than those that have become in- 
tertwined with a national narrative and with the defi- 
nition of how a country came to be what it is imagined 
to be. For the island nation of Cuba, political independ- 
ence was forged in a lengthy series of wars against Span- 
ish colonial rule, ending in a direct encounter with U.S. 
expansionism. Those wars began in 1868 and concluded 
in 1898 with the departure of Spanish troops, followed 
by a military occupation of the island by U.S. forces. In 
1902 the first Cuban republic emerged, but it was bound 
by the infamous Platt Amendment, which guaranteed to 
the United States a right of renewed intervention. The 
wars themselves were thus both a triumph and a defeat, 
a touchstone for national pride, and—in the outcome— 
a source of nationalist disappointment. 

Each political generation in Cuba interpreted the wars 
of independence anew, trying to incorporate the heroes 
and the dynamic of those wars into a story that legiti- 
mated—or, in the hands of critics, challenged—the sub- 
sequent order of things. After the victory of the Cuban 
revolution in 1958-59, the new leadership undertook a 
process of socialist construction that was also a refusal 
of U.S. hegemony, and the active recollection of past 
struggles became a key element in the legitimation of cur- 
rent ones. By the 1970s the sweep of Cuban history came 
to be officially described as cien años de lucha, “one hun- 
dred years of struggle.” The 1895-98 war and selected 
members of its pantheon of heroes—particularly José 
Marti and Antonio Maceo—had been folded into a con- 


tinuous battle against external imperial enemies and do- 
mestic antipatriots, and the 1959 triumph construed as 
the apotheosis of the formation of the Cuban nation." 

Such an interpretation required that one of the most 
delicate questions in Cuban history—that of race and 
slavery—be handled in a somewhat gingerly way. Some 
of the heroes of the first war for independence (1868-78) 
had been slaveholders. In the postrevolutionary context 
it became important to emphasize the moment at which 
they liberated their slaves rather than the long years dur- 
ing which they had profited from slave labor or the con- 
straints they had imposed on those they nominally 
freed. Other officers and soldiers in the wars of inde- 
pendence had been former slaves or the descendants of 
slaves. In the climate of revolutionary enthusiasm after 
1959, these earlier black and mulatto rebels came to be 
seen as the embodiment of a struggle for social justice as 
well as for national independence, their efforts to break 
the chains of colonialism a continuation of prior strug- 
gles to escape or break the chains of slavery. But it was 
important that they be seen to have struggled primarily 
as Cubans, striving toward a transracial national libera- 
tion and not as black rebels locked into an inconclusive 
conflict with a hesitant white nationalist leadership. In 
the postrevolutionary view, black and white rebels by 
1895-98 shared ideals of racial “confraternity” that 
were later betrayed by the compromised twentieth-cen- 
tury republics but then vindicated by the more recent 
revolutionary process.3 

In describing the national narrative in this way, I do not 
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mean to suggest that it was merely a convenient invention 
or a conscious distortion. The story of the achievement of 
Cuban national independence is a stirring one, and the 
transracial ideal of Cuban nationality that held sway at 
the turn of the nineteenth into the twentieth century was 
an ideological and social achievement of remarkable di- 
mensions to be impressed by Cuba’s accomplishment, 
one has only to contrast it with the Anglo-Saxonism that 
had developed in the United States by midcentury or the 
systematic disfranchisement of African Americans al- 
lowed to stand by the U.S. Supreme Court in a key deci- 
sion in 1903.4 The r9or Cuban constitution, though 
often scorned for its incorporation of the Platt Amend- 
ment, was equally notable for its categorical guarantee of 
universal manhood suffrage, despite pressures from the 
U.S. occupiers to institute more restrictive measures.’ 
Cuban society, just fifteen years after slave emancipation, 
endorsed a formal definition of citizenship that mirrored 
the famous statement attributed to Antonio Maceo—that 
in Cuba there were neither whites nor blacks but only 
Cubans. This forthright assertion was grounded both in 
Maceo’s principled antiracism and in the unity that he 
sought to build in the wars of independence.® When the 
wars were over, one of the strongest guarantors of such 
equality was the presence of black veterans, whose sense 
of entitlement as citizens was unmistakable. 

For historians, however, a coherent and in many ways 
admirable national narrative can be both an inspiration 
to research and a significant obstacle to understanding. 
By 1994-95, when the collective project I will describe 
shortly was taking shape, the currents of challenge to 
this aspect of the Cuban national narrative were unmis- 
takable. In 1995 Aline Helg published an innovative 
work entitled Our Rightful Share: The Afro-Cuban 
Struggle for Equality, 1886-1912, in which she criticized 
many of Cuba’s national heroes and denounced what she 
saw as a “myth of racial equality” that “undermined the 
formation of a black collective consciousness.” A key el- 
ement of this myth, in her view, was a false portrait of 
the 1895-98 war: “the myth inculcated the idea that 
racial equality had been achieved in the Cuban military 
forces that fought against Spain.”7 At the same time, Ada 
Ferrer was completing a doctoral dissertation on race 
and nationality in the period of the Cuban wars of inde- 
pendence, subsequently published as Insurgent Cuba: 
Race, Nation, and Revolution, 1868-1898. Ferrer dem- 
onstrated the continued coexistence within Cuban na- 
tional ideology of both racism and antiracism. In con- 
trast to Helg, Ferrer emphasized that nationalist ideas 
and the experience of shared military struggle served 


both as a weapon against discrimination and as a cover 
for discrimination.’ 

Within Cuba, young scholars had begun to pose ques- 
tions about the remembering of national heroes and the 
representation of the mambi, the Cuban separatist sol- 
dier.? The distinguished Cuban philosopher Fernando 
Martinez Heredia pointed more and more insistently to 
the role of racism in Cuban history—not racism as a 
“legacy” of slavery alone but racism as an active ideol- 
ogy integrally connected to Cuban nationalism.'° The 
historian Jorge Ibarra directly engaged Helg’s portrait of 
the founding figures of Cuban independence, conceding 
portions of her argument while vigorously refusing her 
effort to locate the origins of the “myth of racial democ- 
racy” in the leadership of the Cuban revolutionary army 
of 1895-98. Ibarra situated such mythmaking and op- 
portunism as there was in the twentieth-century republic 
itself, not the independence struggle." 

In this context, the study of black and mulato soldiers 
in the wars of independence, their experiences and aspi- 
rations, and the opportunities and exclusions that they 
faced became a matter for urgent examination—and im- 
mediate contention. The presence of former slaves among 
the rebels, and of black officers within the insurgent 
ranks, was invoked on every side of the debate—yet even 
so basic a datum as their approximate numbers could not 
be estimated. Much of the polemic involved rereadings of 
familiar texts and attributions and reattributions of mo- 
tives. Ferrer broke new ground by looking carefully at re- 
cruitment and surrenders, as reflected in Cuban and 
Spanish archives, and by giving a close reading to rebel 
correspondence and to the memoir literature, including 
the rarely cited autobiography of a black soldier, Ricardo 
Batrell Oviedo. But because Ferrer’s focus was the entire 
island over the thirty years of anticolonial warfare, and 
because most lists of rebels included no racial labels, even 
she found it difficult to describe the social composition of 
the Ejército Libertador with precision. 

A logical next step was to narrow the focus enough to 
get closer to the ground in a particular zone, to plunge 
into local and regional archives to see if there was some 
way to circumvent the silence on race imposed first by 
the record keepers and later by protective nationalists. In 
the mid-1990s, as politicians and scholars began to pre- 
pare for the centennial of the end of the 1895-98 war, 
several historians were converging on a single region on 
the south coast of the island, Cienfuegos. During the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century, the river valleys of 
Cienfuegos had been ideal for the growing, processing, 
and transporting of sugar, and the region had developed 
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into a major plantation zone. Cienfuegos was, moreover, 
a dramatic theater of war in the final independence strug- 
gle. With thousands of former slaves and a large rebel 
brigade, its history could provide an ideal case study. 

More important, however, was the quality of its local 
archive. The Provincial Historical Archive, located on 
Twenty-seventh Street, just off the Plaza Marti, occupies 
the first floor of a converted house, next to a preschool 
playground and directly opposite a fire station. Re- 
searches and deliberations there are thus invariably ac- 
companied, through the open windows, by sirens and 
diesel engines in times of fire or fire drill and, more often, 
by the young firemen’s baseball practice, catcalls, and 
conscientious washing of the trucks with the fire hoses 
when there are no fires. The permeability of the reading 
room to sound is matched by the vulnerability of the 
whole building to weather: tropical storms blow holes in 
the roof, sending water pouring down. The decision of 
the upstairs neighbors to raise pigs on their terrace did 
not improve matters. 

But the richness of the holdings and the vitality of the 
intellectual life in and around the archive compensate for 
these inconvenientes. Cienfuegos is a city known not only 
for its sugar-exporting port but also for its music, its ar- 
chitecture, and its revolutionary traditions. The archive’s 
director at the time, Orlando Garcia Martinez, born in a 
working-class neighborhood of the town and trained as a 
historian at the University of Las Villas during the 1970s, 
had been tenacious in pulling documents of all kinds into 
the archive, while serving also as president of the provin- 
cial Union of Artists and Writers of Cuba (UNEAC). He 
has succeeded in preserving the municipality’s volumi- 
nous notarial records, judicial records, and minutes of the 
town council, reflecting both the history of the town and 
the history of its agricultural hinterland. Garcfa, more- 
over, had developed a reputation for being willing to re- 
trieve that which other state agencies plan to throw away, 
lining up trucks to bring the bundles to the archive in- 
stead of the paper recycling facility. Thus the Cienfuegos 
archive now holds some of the judicial records of the 
larger provincial capital of Santa Clara; the municipal 
records of the key sugar town of Santa Isabel de las Lajas; 
the original drafts of the 1961 cadastral survey of prop- 
erty in the entire region; and the before, during, and after 
writing samples of every person from Cienfuegos taught 
to read and write during the revolutionary Literacy Cam- 
paign of the early 1960s.'* 

Garcia knows most of these collections of documents 
well and has long been writing the history of the region, 
including a close examination of its wartime experiences. 


The archive’s emergence as a locus for the study of race 
and revolution, however, dates to the arrival there in 
1994 of a visiting researcher, Michael Zeuske. Born in 
Halle, East Germany, Zeuske was trained by the distin- 
guished historian Manfred Kossok of the University of 
Leipzig, wrote his doctoral dissertation on an early na- 
tionalist movement in Venezuela, and prepared a second 
doctorate on Latin American independence struggles in 
comparative perspective. His scholarly formation inclined 
him to look at the big picture and to seek parallels be- 
tween Latin American and European revolutions. But 
with the emergence of a movement of popular contesta- 
tion on his home ground of Leipzig during 1989, and the 
fall of the Berlin wall later that year, followed by the dra- 
matic transformation of the East German academic cli- 
mate, Zeuske chose to shift his research focus. He moved 
away from the macrostructural analysis of revolution and 
sought to understand a social movement from the inside. 
He decided, moreover, to undertake sustained research in 
Cuba, where he had lived as a boy in 1963-65, when his 
father, Max Zeuske, had been a visiting East German spe- 
cialist on assignment with the new revolutionary Cuban 
government, charged with assisting in the formation of 
the first worker-peasant university in Havana. 

Michael Zeuske brought to the documentary riches of 
the Cienfuegos archives a new and inherently volatile 
question: what was the actual pattern of political incor- 
poration of former slaves in rural Cuba after the abolition 
of slavery in 1886? Did they indeed join the anticolonial 
movement in large numbers in 1895, or were they per- 
haps drawn into the webs of political clientelism that ex- 
panded as the Spanish colonial state lowered property re- 
quirements for voting and made room for a legitimated 
Cuban “autonomism” in the 1880s and 1890s? Zeuske 
began work in the archives of Santa Clara and Cienfue- 
gos, compiling lists of rebel soldiers and scrutinizing them 
assiduously. 

Painstaking scrutiny was necessary because racial la- 
bels almost never appear on lists of this kind. The 
strength of the transracial, or race-blind, ideal of nation- 
ality was such that Cuban separatists generally declined 
to record racial attributions when drawing up recruit- 
ment lists, and the victorious Cuban nationalists also re- 
frained from including them when they compiled nomi- 
nal records of rebel veterans. In effect, the written record 
was intentionally designed to ratify José Martí and An- 
tonio Maceo’s principle of race blindness. It thus erased 
evidence of racial distinctions. Even if such attributions 
had been consequential in social interactions and fre- 
quently uttered as explicit labels, they would not appear 
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in the written record. The challenge for Zeuske was to 
find some way of identifying the social—and perhaps 
racial—categories that were behind the lists he had 
found but that the lists themselves never employed. 

This same problem had plagued my own comparative 
work on postemancipation societies. In both Cuba and 
Brazil—in sharp contrast to the United States—former 
slaves were usually not identified as such in most written 
records, and thus from the point of view of the docu- 
ments they vanished into a vast rural population, how- 
ever unlikely it might be that their status as former slaves 
had disappeared in social practice.'3 I was trying to work 
around this archival obstacle by identifying individual 
slaves who had lived on particular plantations and fol- 
lowing them into freedom through plantation records for 
the 1880s and 1890s. Particularly detailed documents 
existed for two adjacent plantations—Soledad and Santa 
Rosalia—located a few miles from the town of Cienfue- 
gos. I decided to restrict my focus to that region in hopes 
that I might learn enough through the history of identi- 
fiable individuals to be able to trace more generally the 
situation of former slaves and their descendants. So in 
1996, I too ended up smelling the diesel of the fire trucks 
from the reading room of the Provincial Historical Ar- 
chive of Cienfuegos. 

The point here is not to marvel at the coincidences that 
brought three strangers together—one from central Cuba, 
one from Saxony, and one from Michigan—and turned 
them into friends and collaborators. After all, life is full of 
such coincidences. What is more interesting is the way in 
which working in a specific regional archive nourished 
three different methodological approaches to these ques- 
tions and opened up possibilities for expansion of the re- 
search itself, particularly through the avenue of oral his- 
tory. The oral histories in turn “electrified,” to use 
Michael Zeuske’s phrase, the whole enterprise. I shall 
briefly sketch the three methodologies and the preliminary 
findings and then turn to the oral history—at which point 
the archive appears, as in my title, as a place of active re- 
membering rather than simply a place of documents. 

First, Zeuske’s approach. Concentrating on the lists of 
recruits that he had compiled and on the Cienfuegos 
sugar zones of Santa Isabel de las Lajas and Cruces, he 
set Out to estimate the proportion of those in the rebel 
ranks who were actually former slaves, based on what he 
described as a “structural/name-based” technique. After 
identifying what he believed to be the major “slave sur- 
names” for Lajas and Cruces, those adopted by slaves 
from the largest plantations as they achieved their free- 
dom, he combed the enlistment records to find them. To 


our collective surprise he came up with very low esti- 
mates of the numbers of former slaves among the rebels. 
He even noted that the names of former slaves from 
Lajas and Cruces were more likely to be found on the 
lists of those who voted in the colonial elections in favor 
of the mild-mannered Autonomists than in the ranks of 
the Cuban rebels. When he began to present these re- 
sults, several of us critiqued his methods and thought 
that his estimates had to be wrong." In all of our minds, 
the independence war has long been linked to the fight 
against slavery, and it seemed somehow logical that for- 
mer slaves would naturally gravitate to the rebel ranks. 
What did it mean if they did not? 

Based in the archive itself, with very few material re- 
sources but a great deal of determination, Orlando Gar- 
cia decided in 1997 to tackle the issue of the social com- 
position of the Liberation Army head-on, undertaking 
the compilation of a relational database that would in- 
clude every soldier who served in the Cienfuegos Brigade 
of the rebel army between 1895 and 1898. Using pension 
records, manuscript recruitment lists, notarial archives, 
and published lists of veterans, he began to develop not 
a mere sample but a complete portrait of one brigade. By 
the brute-force method of reading every available record, 
he would try to create a minibiography for each soldier. 
In the process, he came across racial labels for individu- 
als in collateral records, particularly the baptismal 
records sometimes included with pension requests, even 
though such labels are absent from the military records. 
He was by this means able to develop something of a sta- 
tistical profile of the composition of the force—though, 
of course, the racial labels, like any contingent and rela- 
tional social construction, shift and turn from document 
to document. 

The risks and the benefits of this strategy are equally 
clear. It takes the patience of a saint to assemble and 
complete over a thousand such personal dossiers, rigor- 
ously maintaining the source references necessary to fol- 
low up on any detail as necessary. Moreover, computers 
are notoriously unhappy in a humid tropical environ- 
ment beset by power outages. But Garcia succeeded. At 
an international conference held at the Cienfuegos ar- 
chive in March 1998 he shared the first results, jolting 
one of Cuba’s most distinguished historians, Jorge 
Ibarra, into a vigorous counterattack. 

Garcia argued that there were, in effect, two successive 
rebel armies in Cienfuegos. The first dated to 1895-96 
and was predominately composed of men from the coun- 
tryside, many of them black and mulato. The early recruit- 
ment of rebels seems to have mirrored the composition of 
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the rural working population of the Cienfuegos hinterland 
and thus was nearly equally divided between those who 
traced their ancestry primarily to Spain or the Canary Is- 
lands and those who traced it to Africa. Casualties in the 
early encounters with the Spanish forces were high. After 
a dramatic and disastrous set of rebel reverses in 1897, 
which brought large numbers of surrenders, the war set- 
tled into a harrowing stalemate. Net recruitment to the 
insurgent ranks fell below zero. Following the explosion 
of the U.S. battleship Maine in early 1898, however, it 
began to appear likely that the United States itself would 
enter the war and that Spain might actually lose. In 1898 
new Cuban recruits to the rebellion appeared—but this 
time they were disproportionately white and urban, of 
some schooling, often professionals. By rebel policy, even 
if they did not have military training or experience, their 
degrees gave them immediate access to officer status, 
thereby privileging them over longer-serving and more ex- 
perienced black and mulato soldiers.'5 

When the war ended in late 1898, many of the officers 
of this “second army” stepped forward to inherit the na- 
tionalist mantle—but many of the earlier black and mu- 
lato officers and soldiers had been killed in battle or by 
disease or were consciously sidelined.'© The chronology 
sketched by Garcia for the Cienfuegos Brigade makes it 
easier to understand how very disparate images of race 
and the war experience might coexist, encompassing both 
a memory of black leadership and cross-racial collabora- 
tion, from 1895 through 1897, and a sense of displace- 
ment of black officers and soldiers by white ones, partic- 
ularly as the war came to a close in 1898. 

Garcia’s findings also helped to explain why the war 
might raise very high expectations among Cubans of 
African descent, expectations that when disappointed 
would leave a legacy of bitterness. It is at this juncture 
that his findings intersected with the question of the 
defining of freedom in a postemancipation society. I had 
for some years been reading the correspondence of the 
administrators of the Santa Rosalia sugar plantation, pa- 
pers that had come to rest—after the expropriation in the 
early 1960s of major sugar properties—in the National 
Library in Havana. I had also been gathering informa- 
tion on the adjacent Soledad plantation, owned after 
1884 by Edwin Atkins of Belmont, Massachusetts. These 
estates together held several hundred slaves and were sit- 
uated at the edge of and in the midst of the fighting dur- 
ing the 1868-78, 1879-80, and 1895-98 wars. Unlike 
Zeuske and Garcia, I had begun not with lists of insur- 
gents but with lists of slaves and workers, and then I 
worked forward, trying to figure out who had joined the 


insurgency and why and what had become of those who 
did not join. The administrators’ correspondence made it 
clear that men with the surnames Sarria and Quesada, 
former slaves on these two estates, were important fig- 
ures in the rebellion. The administrators insulted and dis- 
paraged them as bandits but could not ignore them. 
Moreover, since I was tracing individuals, I was able to 
follow the paths of men and women who were involved 
with the insurgency in various ways, including those men 
who later left the rebel ranks.17 

As I reconstruct the process of collective discovery— 
and I may be making it more linear and logical than it 
seemed at the time—we were able to break through the 
apparent contradictions of our various findings thanks to 
a series of fortuitous documentary discoveries and to the 
emergence of the Cienfuegos Provincial Historical Ar- 
chive in the spring of 1998 as a place of shared memory 
as well as scholarly inquiry. The very openness of the 
space of the archive to the world of Cienfuegos beyond 
it, such a risk for the documents that reside there, be- 
came a new source of life for the history they recorded. 

Early in my research I had stumbled on a receipt for a 
mule claimed by a former slave, Ciriaco Quesada, after a 
showdown with the administrator of the Santa Rosalia 
plantation in August 1899. The more closely I examined 
this incident, the more I became convinced that it re- 
flected a widespread contest over rights to property and 
citizenship in the immediate aftermath of the war, one in 
which black and mulato veterans played an important 
role.!8 I began to wonder whether anyone named Que- 
sada, descended from those families from Santa Rosalia, 
might still live in Cienfuegos. An ideal place to pose that 
question, it turned out, was the Provincial Archive itself. 
Schoolteachers and retired lawyers and schoolchildren 
and poets and anyone needing a copy of a notarized doc- 
ument eventually end up at one of the tables in the read- 
ing room. When I mentioned my interest in locating 
individuals named Quesada to Félix Tellería, who is a 
babalao (santeria priest), a geographer, and a colleague of 
Orlando Garcia in the Cienfuegos branch of UNEAC, he 
recalled that one of his neighbors was a former school- 
teacher named Araceli Quesada y Quesada. He thought 
her family might indeed have come from Soledad or 
Santa Rosalia. He would talk with her. 

When I arrived at the archive a few days later, Araceli 
Quesada y Quesada was waiting for me, a flower in her 
hair and a sheaf of papers in her hands. She explained 
that she was only in her sixties and therefore did not 
have memories going back terribly far—but that her 
aunt, Caridad Quesada, now blind and in her late sev- 
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enties, knew a great deal. When Araceli Quesada heard 
from Félix Telleria that I was doing research on Santa 
Rosalia, she took the initiative of asking her aunt some 
questions and compiled about ten pages of notes on 
their conversation. Would I be interested in talking them 
over? 

Caridad Quesada’s memory, it turned out, was filled 
with stories, detailed genealogies, and songs, including 
epic political ballads sung by her uncle Cayetano Que- 
sada. She also had been carefully taught the names of her 
cousins, near and far, so that she wouldn’t marry one by 
accident—and she was able to trace out the relations 
among dozens of the descendants of former slaves of 
Santa Rosalía. By the time we finished going over these 
notes with Araceli Quesada, Orlando García and I 
quickly decided that at the conference we were organiz- 
ing for March 1998 we would invite members of the 
Quesada and Tellería families to participate in a round- 
table on memories of the postslavery period. 

That roundtable, during which Caridad Quesada 
burst into song, was a turning point. The quest for evi- 
dence now seemed to belong to the Quesadas and 
Tellerfas as well as the historians. Moreover, one member 
of the audience invited us to meet his grandfather, Tomas 
Pérez y Pérez, age ninety-six, who had worked all his life 
on Soledad. Tomas Pérez, it turned out, had known Ciri- 
aco Quesada, the protagonist in the 1899 battle over the 
mule. “He was a tall man, quite thin.” The microhistory 
of Santa Rosalia began to take on weight and volume. 

The methodology that emerged was a pragmatic and 
improvised one. Because our research was based in a 
local archive whose director knew half the town—and 
the other half knew him—personal recollections and 
documentary evidence tumbled over each other every 
day. Caridad Quesada spoke to us about her uncle 
Cayetano Quesada, born to a slave mother on Santa 
Rosalia. His veteran’s pension record was there in the ar- 
chive, and we could double-check birth dates and the 
service record, verify residence, and have the material for 
new questions. We followed these clues out into the 
countryside, walking the trail that Ciriaco Quesada had 
ridden the day of the showdown over the mule—and 
finding the house where Cayetano Quesada’s daughter, 
Ramona Quesada de Castillo, still lived. She, in turn, 
talked about her father. We learned that Cayetano and 
Ciriaco Quesada had lived side by side on a plot of land 
in the hamlet of San Antón. Her brother Humberto Que- 
sada, who still cultivates that sitio, showed us the avo- 
cado tree that their grandfather Alejandro had appar- 
ently planted after the family achieved full legal freedom 


from slavery and moved to settle a few miles away from 
the Santa Rosalía plantation. 

Oral history, of course, has some awkwardness that 
archival research does not. One morning when I reached 
the archive, Félix Telleria’s father, Fermin, was waiting. 
He had some family papers in his shirt pocket, and he 
had come to speak with me about his father, Trino 
Tellería, also a veteran of the 1895-98 war. We had al- 
ready located Trino Tellerfa’s pension record in the ar- 
chive, so I read it aloud to Fermin—and faced the embar- 
rassing moment when I realized that the pension request 
had been filed in 1937 by Fermin’s sister, Nazaria, who 
in the course of her petition had sworn that she had no 
brothers or sisters. Fermin Telleria looked more or less 
bemused by this implied denial of his existence and I 
learned a quick lesson about the misleading formalisms 
that sometimes undergird seemingly rigorous written 
documentation.!9 

In sum, the rough-and-ready technique of sharing writ- 
ten records orally and of recording oral testimony in writ- 
ing made possible a dialogue between types of sources 
that seemed to accelerate the research process exponen- 
tially. But what of our early questions about Afro-Cuban 
participation in the 1895-98 war? On the one hand, it 
seemed to be everywhere—we had found an abundance of 
grandparents, parents, and uncles who had been veterans. 
On the other hand, its linkage to slavery now appeared to 
have a twist. Often the black veterans who had sur- 
vived in memory were not precisely former slaves. As we 
traced the genealogies and linked names to slave lists, we 
found that a common pattern was for the soldier to be the 
freeborn son of a slave mother or of parents held under 
the patronato, the notional “apprenticeship” that was im- 
posed on most slaves at the time of formal abolition in 
1880. In other words, the process of gradual emancipa- 
tion in Cuba had—by freeing children beginning with 
those born in 1868 but retaining working-age adults in 
bondage into the 1880s—created a very particular cate- 
gory of young man: one whose own legal status was that 
of nominal freedom but who had grown up largely within 
the world of slavery to which his mother, and often his fa- 
ther, still belonged. 

Here was part of the answer to the puzzle posed by 
Michael Zeuske’s early findings. It may well be that for- 
mer slaves from the largest sugar plantations in Cienfue- 
gos—those whom he identified through their possession 
of classic “slave surnames” like Zulueta, Terry, and 
Moré— were in fact relatively rare among the recruits to 
the rebel army. The most productive plantations, owned 
by the wealthiest entrepreneurs, were fortified to prevent 
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both rebel incursions and rebel recruitment. Moreover, 
the great majority of their former slaves were by 1895 
well over the age of thirty, with many over forty or over 
fifty. But at the edges and in the interstices of the sugar 
zones, and in the mid-sized plantations like Santa Ros- 
alfa, much less well fortified, there were former slaves in 
their thirties, like Ciriaco Quesada, who joined forces 
with coworkers to form the rebel bands that emerged 
early in the war. There were also muchachones, young 
men in their teens or early twenties, born free, who were 
responsive to appeals to join the rebellion in the summer 
and fall of 1895.7° 

Caridad Quesada’s uncle Cayetano Quesada was just 
such a muchachon, born free to a slave mother, and he 
joined up at the age of seventeen. With Cayetano Que- 
sada’s trajectory in mind, Michael Zeuske went back to 
a sample of thirty-seven well-documented requests for 
back pay filed by the surviving families of black and mu- 
lato rebel soldiers killed during the war. Sure enough, the 
free sons of slave mothers emerged as an important 
group among these soldiers, recruited alongside a smaller 
number of men who were themselves born into slavery 
and another group born to long-free families of color.” 

In conjunction with Zeuske’s and Garcia’s statistical 
data, the life histories built up through this encounter of 
documents and memories suggest a new way of thinking 
about the question of black and mulato participation in 
the war. Rather than envisioning a diffuse and continuous 
set of “struggles” for freedom—in which the fight for per- 
sonal freedom leads naturally to participation in the fight 
for national freedom—we can try to locate the recruits 
themselves in the precise social fields in which they oper- 
ated. We can situate them within families and gain some 
sense of the accounts they might have wished to settle with 
the state that had sanctioned slavery and in some cases 
with the individuals who had held their parents in bond- 
age. We can explore whether their relative youth and 
physical mobility brought them in contact with revolu- 
tionary activists and whether plantation work groups 
served as nuclei for rebel bands. 

Tracing the process of recruitment this way provides 
no magic key to motivation—a target that always seems 
elusive, no matter how carefully one refines one’s 
methodology. But assembling such life histories and situ- 
ating them within the history of these plantations can 
provide a sense of the social composition and work expe- 
rience of the small groups who came together before and 
during the war. These “bands,” often operating under 
highly personalized leadership, took to the woods around 
the Soledad plantation in 1895, stealing horses, torching 


cane, and settling grudges—and furthering the cause of 
Cuban independence, indirectly or directly. Later they 
would be constituted as formal companies of the Cienfue- 
gos Brigade. 

These groups seem to have emerged from the war as 
clusters of individuals bound by mutual loyalties and 
shared antagonisms—and undoubtedly divided by some 
rivalries. Armed, mounted, and quite sure of their own 
strength, they were quick to contest attempts to place 
limits on their freedom and citizenship. They could join 
forces, for example, to help one of their number keep a 
horse acquired during the war by testifying on his behalf 
at the property registry to the legitimacy of his claim, en- 
abling him to acquire title under procedures set up by the 
U.S. occupation government. And in the case of Ciriaco 
Quesada, they could back up his claim to recover a mule 
once the war was over—a mule that the administrator at 
Santa Rosalía certainly did not want to turn over to the 
Quesada family.?? 

By looking closely at these small groups and their 
members one can see the storied “cross-racial” alliances 
as very concrete things, while at the same time glimpsing 
some of the fracture lines within them, lines that could 
widen with time. The same comrades who might stand 
together at the property register in Arimao could be 
wedged apart by the scheme of racial privilege that gov- 
erned employment on the Soledad plantation.?3 They 
could then be united again in the electoral alliances, par- 
ticularly of the Liberal Party, that were made possible by 
the 1901 constitution and its guarantee of universal 
manhood suffrage. 

Tracing individuals one by one, we also learn some of 
the subtle markers of color and status, coded references 
that at first appeared mere formalities. Revolutionary 
record keepers had emphasized the equality of Cuban 
citizenship by refusing to add the old colonial color la- 
bels—pardo, mulato, moreno, negro—to the names of 
recruits as they drew up enlistment registers. Moreover, 
they often avoided further invidious distinctions by es- 
chewing the use of doubled surnames, the classic Iberian 
signal of legitimate descent.” But this formal egalitarian- 
ism could be undercut elsewhere by the conventions of 
notaries who drew attention to—or even imposed—dis- 
tinctions in naming patterns that encoded status and per- 
haps color. Thus in Nazaria Telleria’s pension request she 
was listed as Nazaria Tellería SOA—sin otro apellido, 
“without another surname.” Ordinarily using a single 
surname signaled illegitimacy, as the child born outside 
marriage could claim the mother’s surname but not a pa- 
ternal surname.?5 For Nazaria Tellería, however, this was 
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clearly not the case—she had been recognized by her fa- 
ther and she used his name. The gratuitous placing of the 
three-letter initial SOA after her name may well have 
been linked to a detail that was mentioned explicitly else- 
where in the document: that she and her father were cat- 
egorized as mestizo, the common Cuban term implying 
mixed African and European ancestry, often used as a 
genteel label for those who had earlier been denominated 
pardo or mulato. The republican notaries had quietly 
adapted a label from the late colonial era, using it to call 
attention to the status of those who now appeared before 
them as Cuban citizens.?® 


Conclusion 


Studying the racial fault lines of a society that has tended 
to deny them is often a thankless task. Moreover, and 
ironically, one runs the risk of overinsisting on the 
salience of color, precisely because the history of denial is 
so strong. By focusing on a single locality, the three of us 
have pieced together one strategy for working on and 
around this problem. For the relatively small number of 
individuals whose genealogy or social circumstances we 
can trace in detail, we are able to examine directly the 
situation of descendants of slaves in central Cuba, with- 
out relying on intervening markers of slave ancestry that 
may or may not appear in a given body of documenta- 
tion. Independent of whether Cayetano Quesada is re- 
ferred to by a color label in a particular written record, 
we know that his parents were slaves on the Ingenio 
Santa Rosalia. His recruitment to the Liberation Army 
during its first months thus stands as a direct instance of 
a young man born free into the world of slavery who 
chose the path of insurgency. His life history, in conjunc- 
tion with those of his neighbors Ciriaco Quesada, Clau- 
dio Sarria, Rafael Iznaga, and others, may help illumi- 
nate the process by which such men made similar 
choices.*7 At the same time, the life history of his neigh- 
bor Ramos Quesada, who remained on the Santa Rosalia 
plantation during the war to guard the cattle against 
rebel incursions, may illustrate another sort of choice.?® 

Continuing the story beyond 1898, through the U.S. 
occupation and into the first years of the republic, it be- 
comes possible to make progress in examining the mul- 
tiple legacies of the rebellion. We seldom know for certain 
the thoughts and motivations of soldiers, yet traces have 
been left in the way in which Cuban veterans established 
claims to property and citizenship after the war. Their as- 
sertions of entitlement as patriots, alongside their often 


complex negotiations within the entangling webs of an 
emerging system of clientelism, begin to speak for them.?9 

In this particular provincial archives, as in other local 
archives in Cuba, the key records are located not in care- 
ful seclusion but in a building whose door opens, both lit- 
erally and figuratively, onto the street. The Quesada, 
Pérez, and Tellería kin did not hesitate to bring additional 
documents and photographs to the project, taking vari- 
ous initiatives, commenting on our preliminary findings, 
and suggesting interpretations, almost from the begin- 
ning. Questions of race in Cuba and elsewhere are deli- 
cate, but we have found that they need not be unspeak- 
able. The “social construction of race” is an ongoing 
process that people can and do talk about, not just a now 
fashionable analytic label. Tomás Pérez y Pérez, son of an 
ex-slave mother and a Spanish immigrant father, knew 
very well that the racial labels attributed to him varied ac- 
cording to context, and he was willing to reflect aloud on 
the ways this affected his employment and the social sit- 
uation of his family. Ramona Quesada had also thought 
about the “blackness” of her father and herself as descen- 
dants of the slaves on Santa Rosalfa—as well as the 
“whiteness” of her husband, Evelio, as a descendant of 
Canary Islanders. The “social construction of race” is an 
often brutal process, and these life histories help to illu- 
minate its unfolding in a notionally race-blind republic.3° 

Here lies the unanticipated benefit: precisely because 
we have been able to trace slave ancestry with relative 
precision, we need not assume and impute a fixed mean- 
ing to that ancestry. And because we need to explain our 
findings along the way to those who knew many of the 
people we are writing about, we are particularly open to 
challenge and clarification. By anchoring our hypotheses 
in an ever widening and ramifying set of life histories, we 
can, if appropriate, let go of the revisionist zeal to insist 
on the primacy of racial discrimination at the same time 
as we relinquish the heroic picture of revolutionary 
unity. The resulting stories become more complex, taking 
shape both within the historiography as it is now emerg- 
ing and within the community of Cienfuegos itself. 

But what of the national narrative? Did we, like good 
fin de siécle students of the subaltern, overturn the na- 
tional narrative? 

I suppose not quite. Instead, we expanded our sense of 
the elements that have to be accounted for in any such 
narrative. The construction and interpretation of these 
life histories and collective biographies might be seen as 
an attempt to fulfill the goal set out by Arlette Farge in 
her work on the historian in the archive. In her text, 
Farge implicitly recalls the romantic conviction expressed 
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by Jules Michelet that the historian can exhume and re- 
store life to the dead through work in the dust of the ar- 
chive.3' Gently rebuking such a presumption, Farge sug- 
gests a more open-ended, and ultimately collaborative, 
picture. 


On ne ressuscite pas les vies échouées en archive. Ce n’est 
pas une raison pour les faire mourir une deuxiéme fois. 
Vespace est étroit pour élaborer un récit qui ne les annule 
ni ne les dissolve, qui les garde disponibles 4 ce qu’un 
jour, et ailleurs, une autre narration soit faite de leur 
énigmatique présence. 


(One does not bring back to life those whom we find cast 
up in the archive. But that is no reason to make them suf- 
fer a second death. And the space is narrow within which 
to develop a story that will neither cancel out nor dis- 
solve these lives, that will leave them available so that 
one day, and elsewhere, another narrative may be built 
from their enigmatic presence.)3* 
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Maroons in the Archives 


The Uses of the Past in the French Caribbean 
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yo palé mwen dè libèté, dé égalité 
yo menm di mwen fraternité 

men ès tout sa sé vwé 

sé sa yo di, men és tout sa sé vwé 
libété pa vini tou sèl 

fô yo té goumé 

nèg mawon pa atann papyé 

pou yo té chapé 


—Voukoum, “Kolon-la 


E the heart of Basse-Terre, the administrative capital of 
the island of Guadeloupe, sits a prison. It is notorious 
for its overcrowding and antiquated facilities and also be- 
cause over the years a number of local activists who have 
fought for independence from France have been impris- 
oned there. The concrete walls of the prison, topped by 
barbed wire, run along one of the main boulevards of the 
town. Underneath the barbed wire is a mural, painted in 
the 1980s with the support of local cultural officials. It 
represents the slave trade: a line of slaves in chains and the 
famous Maison des Esclaves, of the slave port of Gorée, 
from where slaves were embarked on ships for the Middle 
Passage. And it presents symbols of bondage and resist- 
ance in the Caribbean: a maroon in a spiked iron collar, a 
machete and a stalk of sugar cane, a drum, and a conch 
shell—the latter of which was used on plantations to call 
slaves to work and by maroons as a call to attack. Nearby, 
in 2001, was a small poster sporting a representation of a 
“document”—a piece of yellow parchment, curved at the 
ends. On it was an excerpt from a historical document, a 
list of maroons “held in the prison of Basse-Terre.” The 
list—which was reproduced from an eighteenth-century 


they talk to me of liberty, equality 


they even say fraternity 
but is all that true? 
that’s what they say, but is it all true? 


liberty didn’t come by itself 
they had to fight 


the maroons didn’t wait for papers 


to 
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escape from them 


” 


newspaper and included names, descriptions, and “coun- 
try marks”—is similar to many others available in the ar- 
chives of Guadeloupe and in archives throughout the 
Americas. Within the archives, then, it is a fairly unre- 
markable document. Its placement next to the prison, 
however, transforms it into something very different. 
Members of the independence movement in both 
Guadeloupe and Martinique have often referred to the 
history of the maroons in presenting their political and 
cultural agenda, associating their contemporary struggle 
with that of these ancestors. The maroons are seen as pre- 
cursors for those who resist in the present, as heroes who 
refused the colonial order, struck out violently against it, 
and created their own communities in the heights of the 
island. In slavery times, it is often recalled, they were 
hunted down by a police force—the maréchaussée (many 
of whose soldiers, as is less often recalled, were actually 
slaves or free coloreds)—and when caught, according to 
the stipulations of the French Code Noir that governed 
slavery, were stamped with a fleur-de-lis on their first 
offense, had their hamstrings cut on their second, and 
punished with death for further attempts at flight." Aimé 
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Césaire called on the history of the maroons in his Note- 
book of a Return to My Native Land when he wrote, “I 
accept . . . the spiked iron-collar / and the hamstringing of 
my runaway audacity / and the fleur-de-lys flowing from 
the red iron into the fat of my shoulder.”* More recently, 
in the song quoted in the epigraph that begins this essay, 
the group Voukoum has evoked the maroons as a way of 
countering the way they see the history of Guadeloupe 
too often told—as a story of its white colonists and of the 
generous actions of the French state in freeing the slaves 
in 1848 and making the island a department in 1946.3 
The literary and cultural presence of the maroons is vi- 
brant in the contemporary French Caribbean—through 
novels, plays, songs, and carnival costumes called nég- 
mawon—and the placement of an archival document per- 
taining to them in front of Basse-Terre’s prison is a pow- 
erful gesture of criticism made through a potent and 
well-understood analogy. 

The document was placed there as part of a townwide 
project of the public presentation of historical docu- 
ments, led by the director of cultural affairs in Basse- 
Terre, the historian Josette Faloppe.4 In the main park of 
Basse-Terre, the Champ d’Arbaud, for instance, were 
posters of the famous declaration written by Louis Del- 
grés, a free-colored officer, as he battled the French 
troops who reestablished slavery on the island in 1802. 
Among these documents, however, it is the one placed in 
front of the prison that most directly speaks to and re- 
flects the political situation on the island. The prison is 
overseen by the centralized police force of the French 
state, whose members are often mostly from metropoli- 
tan France, on short tours of duty in Guadeloupe. The 
local government of the town, however, is in the hands 
of local Guadeloupean administrators and politicians, 
who for most of the past decades have been firmly on the 
Left. Within the ranks of the local administration are 
several who share many of the sentiments and hopes of 
those who have agitated for independence of the island. 
Although they work within the French administrative 
system, they argue for the need for more local autonomy 
in social and economic decisions and have propelled an 
impressive array of cultural initiatives (such as the place- 
ment of historical documents in Basse-Terre) aimed at 
valorizing the particularities of the Guadeloupe and the 
French Caribbean. 

Through both the mural and the list of the maroons, 
the archive of slavery is made present in the streets of 
Basse-Terre and is called upon as part of a present-day 
cultural and political struggle. This is one of many ways 
in which the past of slavery, slave resistance, and eman- 


cipation is brought to bear upon contemporary debates 
about the political status and economic future of Guade- 
loupe. As in Haiti, where the evocation of the Haitian 
Revolution takes place within a web of silencing ex- 
plored by Michel-Rolph Trouillot,5 the ambiguities and 
complexities of the past, and of the documents it has left, 
are often overlooked in the production of contemporary 
narratives. At the same time, the French Caribbean has 
seen a rich discussion about both the possibilities and the 
limits of the archives left by slavery and emancipation, 
most notably through several novels that take on the 
problem of history and incorporate the archival docu- 
ment as a literary form. These novels interestingly con- 
front a broader problem faced by all those who seek to 
write the history of slavery and, more particularly, the 
stories of the slaves themselves—the absences and si- 
lences in the archives. In a sense, their aim is similar to 
that of historians of the Caribbean who seek to uncover 
the voices and actions of slaves and ex-slaves and to 
understand their struggles. Yet they also have a very dif- 
ferent relationship to the question of evidence and a dif- 
ferent sense of how to imagine the relationship between 
present needs and the facts of the past. 

There has not been much productive discussion be- 
tween historians and novelists in the French Caribbean, 
to a large extent because many see their approaches as 
fundamentally different and incommensurable. Some 
novelists have argued that traditional historical work, 
because of its dependence on archives written by white 
masters and colonial officials, can never tell the true 
story of the people of the Caribbean, while historians 
have sometimes criticized the ahistorical and mythologi- 
cal approaches of novelists. Yet, as I hope to suggest, the 
relationship between history and fiction can in fact high- 
light important issues about the constitution of the ar- 
chive of slavery and emancipation in Guadeloupe. In this 
essay, I begin by describing the material archives of the 
history of Guadeloupe and some of the ways they have 
been constituted through the history of the island, as 
well as the social and political forces that shape both the 
structure and the use of these archives. I then move on to 
a discussion of the ways in which novelists have made ar- 
chives of a different sort part of their literary work in the 
quest for the production of histories for the present of 
Guadeloupe. Finally, I draw on some of my own research 
to suggest the ways in which the silences of the material 
archives have in some ways been overdrawn by such 
novelists. In general terms, the kinds of points I make 
here about the archives of Guadeloupe could, of course, 
be made about almost any archive and any historical 
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problem, but I hope that the specifics of this case can 
help illuminate the broader problem of interpreting ar- 
chives as “agencies of cultural difference,” as well as sug- 
gest the possibilities for a more sustained discussion be- 
tween the various groups who take it upon themselves to 
narrate the past in the French Caribbean. 


Archives on the Margins 


What makes up the archives of Guadeloupe? Their ma- 
terial existence is, of course, intimately tied up in the 
complicated relationship between the Caribbean island 
and the French metropole. As is the case in many colo- 
nial contexts, a large percentage of the documents relat- 
ing to Guadeloupe are in fact not on the island but in 
metropolitan France, either in Paris in the National Ar- 
chives or else in collections of documents that were 
moved to the “Section Outre-Mer” (Overseas Section) of 
the National Archives in Aix-en-Provence in the 1980s. 
It was only in 1946, after Guadeloupe became a depart- 
ment of France, that it received its own archival institu- 
tion, into which official documents were to be deposited 
rather than sent to metropolitan France. In principle, 
then, all documents pertaining to the history of the is- 
land before 1946 are in metropolitan France. Those who 
wish to research these documents in Guadeloupe can do 
so through microfilms, which exist thanks to the Mor- 
mons, who deposited copies of those they made for their 
own archives. There are, however, important exceptions 
to this division of the archives. Anything pertaining to 
Guadeloupe that has been discovered or deposited in the 
archives since 1946 is located in the local archives. This 
includes a vast archive of judicial documents from the 
second half of the nineteenth century, which are now 
being cataloged. It also includes a large group of notary 
archives from the eighteenth century, which were de- 
posited by the descendants of these notaries in the late 
1960s and whose richness is in fact hidden by official in- 
ventories in the metropole—which makes it seem that 
the local archives do not contain anything that is not in 
the metropolitan archives, when in fact the local ones are 
richer and more complete. 

When they were created in 1946 the Departmental 
Archives of Guadeloupe were installed in an administra- 
tive building in Basse-Terre. They remained there until 
the 1980s, when—in part because, like many other local 
archives in France, they experienced increasing use by ge- 
nealogical researchers—they were moved to a larger 
building. A new building was built for the archives, out- 


side of Basse-Terre near a somewhat isolated hilltop vil- 
lage several kilometers away. In a curious architectural 
gesture, the new building was built partly surrounded by 
a moat and a wall, so that it looks not a little like a 
fortress. The director of the archives lives on-site, and 
there is a guard who lives near a locked gate at the 
entrance to the drive that goes to the director’s house. All 
the social tensions of Guadeloupean society are power- 
fully visible in the functioning of the archives themselves. 
The various directors of the archives, who are appointed 
by a central administration from the relatively small 
group of candidates with the appropriate degrees and 
training, have consistently been from metropolitan 
France, along with the assistant to the director. The em- 
ployees, meanwhile, who staff the desks and create in- 
ventories, are almost all from Guadeloupe. Having 
worked in the archives for much of their lives in many 
cases, they have little hope of vertical movement within 
its administrative structure. The archive is a zone of sub- 
terranean resentments and frustrations on both sides, a 
fact that significantly slows down the work of creating 
inventories and therefore influences the shape and acces- 
sibility of the collections there. 

What actually makes up these archives? Much of the 
material available in metropolitan France consists of ad- 
ministrative correspondence, military reports, maps, and 
other traces left by the official business of governing the 
colony of Guadeloupe. They chronicle the complaints 
and struggles of planters, the economic history of the is- 
land, and sometimes acts of resistance by slaves. They are 
written from a variety of perspectives—local planters ver- 
sus metropolitan administrators, military versus civilian 
officials, and so forth—and so reflect debates about colo- 
nial governance in a variety of ways. Of course, like most 
such material, they contain virtually no documents ema- 
nating from the majority slave population of the island or 
even from the educated gens de couleur (free coloreds), 
although in times of political transformation and crisis 
this is less true. In both the metropole and the local ar- 
chives of Guadeloupe, however, documents that provide 
the foundation for work on the social history of the is- 
land are also present—such as notary registers, état civil, 
and some juridical documents. Quantitatively, most of 
these documents relate to the property, marriages, births, 
and business arrangements of the whites of the island, al- 
though there are some documents drawn up by free col- 
oreds and some plantation inventories that include lists of 
slaves, as well as some documents pertaining to the sale 
or emancipation of slaves. Through these documents, 
then, a picture of the social world of Guadeloupe can be 
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drawn, though this depends often enough on piecing to- 
gether fragments and confronting many gaps. 

The form of the archives and the possibilities for the 
writing of history they represent also shift according to 
the political and legal conflicts of the period. One salient 
example of this can be seen in archives relating to periods 
of emancipation, which in Guadeloupe occurred between 
1794 and 1802 (when slavery was reestablished by troops 
sent by Napoleon Bonaparte) and after 1848. The move- 
ment from slavery to freedom, and the contested and 
contradictory movement from slavery to a limited citizen- 
ship, depended upon another fundamental transforma- 
tion—the transformation of legal objects into legal sub- 
jects. After 1794 and 1848, ex-slaves rushed to solidify 
their hold on property and to legitimize familial relation- 
ships they had maintained in slavery. They did so by hav- 
ing notarial records and état civil documents drawn up, 
which required them to present (and, often enough, to se- 
lect or invent) family names.® A process of social change 
and struggle was therefore also a documentary process 
that shaped the form of the archives in various ways. The 
right to write up a document was a way of securing rights 
that had previously been denied; a way of solidifying the 
economic stakes of familial relationships, such as inheri- 
tance; as well as a way of securing a hold over land and 
property in the countryside and the cities.” 

At the same time, periods of emancipation were also 
periods of increased social control, as colonial adminis- 
trations sought ways to limit the mobility of ex-slaves 
and to maintain plantation labor. In 1796 and 1797, for 
instance, administrators produced censuses of unprece- 
dented detail in Guadeloupe in order to make it possible 
to enforce policies that required ex-slaves who were not 
in the army to remain on their plantations. The censuses 
listed everyone on the island and categorized them ac- 
cording to age, profession, and race—and for this pur- 
pose a new racial category, that of “red” (for free col- 
oreds), was invented. Emancipation, then, also led to the 
creation of new groups of documents that, precisely 
because of their coercive intent, are extremely valuable 
for contemporary researchers. These documents, inter- 
estingly, drew on the previous form of plantation inven- 
tories in the sense that they allowed for “comments” 
about individuals; this column was used almost exclu- 
sively in describing ex-slaves as, for instance, “divagu- 
ant” (ramblers), a new term for the old practice of run- 
ning away from the plantations. At the same time, the 
official censuses were more systematic and were aimed at 
the production of statistics about the island as well.’ 

As in many other contexts, the relationship between 


state coercion and documentation—the production of 
what has been called (in a very different context) the “ar- 
chives of the repression”2—has been crucial in the for- 
mation of the archives of slave societies. What is known 
about the maroons, for instance, is primarily the result of 
their capture and imprisonment; the document repro- 
duced on the poster that now sits near the prison of 
Basse-Terre was the result of successful repression of the 
maroons and a mechanism for having them return to 
their plantations. The same is true with regard to the 
history of slave conspiracies, such as those explored in 
detail by David Barry Gaspar and Winthrop Jordan. In 
these cases, it is precisely because a certain revolt did not 
happen that the archives available to historians are so 
rich. It was because of the success of coercion that ar- 
chives were produced, because officials urgently sought 
testimonies as a mechanism for defusing a revolt and 
capturing its organizers. These testimonies provide ex- 
tremely rich information about the process of organiza- 
tion that preceded revolt, because it is precisely this 
process that interrogators wished to know about. At the 
same time, of course, the very conditions under which 
slave testimonies were taken in the context of Antigua, 
for instance, have allowed critics to claim that there is a 
good chance that the conspiracy painted in such detail 
was in fact an invention, a tale told under duress that 
later historians have found themselves taken in by. The 
importance of “archives of repression” in the documen- 
tation of slave rebellion also means that in many ways 
we know more about the organization of failed revolts 
than we do about the organization of successful ones. 
The process through which the 1791 insurrection in St. 
Domingue, for instance, was actually organized can only 
be understood through fragmentary information and oc- 
casional interrogations gathered after the fact. Indeed, 
the event that is often presented as the foundational mo- 
ment in the Haitian Revolution—the Vodou ceremony 
that is supposed to have taken place at Bois-Caiman, in 
St. Domingue, in August 1791—is essentially absent 
from the archives, and its very existence has been the 
subject of intense debate.'° 

If the intent of the local administration in drawing up 
censuses to control ex-slaves or in gathering testimony 
on slave revolts is relatively easy to identify, the exact in- 
tent that ex-slaves had when they drew up documents is 
sometimes less clear. This is the case, for instance, for a 
variety of documents in which ex-slaves from various 
plantations came together to inscribe new arrivals from 
Africa—who had been captured by French corsairs and 
brought to Guadeloupe—in the état civil registers. The 
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ex-slaves gave these new arrivals new, French names and 
placed them in the register of births. The meaning of this 
act—and whether it was the result of encouragement by 
local officials or an entirely self-motivated action—is 
difficult to pin down. The form these documents take, in 
comparison to the registers drawn up by the local gov- 
ernment years later when these same individuals were 
sold as slaves—and which included descriptions of their 
bodies, their “country marks,” and their abilities as la- 
borers—is a striking illustration of the ways different 
regimes produced radically different forms of documen- 
tation. In other contexts, it is easier to see the ways in 
which ex-slaves themselves constituted their own ar- 
chives through the use of notaries. In 1799-1801, for in- 
stance, a number of ex-slaves who had been freed by 
their masters, rather than by the general decree of eman- 
cipation of 1794, deposited and registered various pa- 
pers and statements affirming their freedom in prepara- 
tion for a potential return of the system of slavery. The 
struggles for rights on the part of ex-slaves then, and the 
attempts of the local administration to respond to and 
contain these struggles, influenced both the form and the 
content of the archives. 

What stories can be told with these archives? Quanti- 
tatively speaking, the vast majority of those who use 
these archives (often tourists from metropolitan France) 
are doing genealogical research with the aim of crafting 
family histories or are Guadeloupeans who are doing re- 
search into their families for pleasure or for legal reasons 
involving inheritance or landownership. Genealogy is, of 
course, an arena in which the past of slavery is ever pres- 
ent in both the content and the form of the archives. For 
most Antilleans of African descent, it is only possible to 
trace their family tree—with the exception of ancestors 
who were whites or free coloreds—back to 1848, when 
the registers of ex-slaves that are the starting point for 
much genealogical research were produced. The white 
residents of the island (referred to by most Afro-Antil- 
leans and increasingly by themselves with the term béké) 
usually have a much more extensive and broader set of 
resources on which they can draw in exploring their fam- 
ily histories. I once watched a conversation between one 
such béké genealogist and an Antillean of African de- 
scent. The béké asked—probably already knowing the 
answer—how far back the latter could trace his ancestry. 
In response to his calling up of the date 1848, the béké 
proudly announced that he had been able to trace his an- 
cestry back to the first decades of the colony in the mid- 
sixteenth century. Perhaps an unconscious oversight or 
perhaps a very conscious affirmation of a claim to the is- 


land, the gesture powerfully highlighted the ways in 
which the constitution of the archives themselves could 
be used to legitimate a certain kind of narrative of prece- 
dence. Such a narrative is also present in the conference 
room of the archives, which is surrounded by portraits of 
the governors of Guadeloupe from the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries—all of whom were white and many 
of whom came to the island on tours of duty from the 
metropole. The linking of archival inequalities to social 
inequalities can be extremely potent in contemporary 
Guadeloupe, and it is one of the reasons why a series of 
novelists have suggested through their work that it is in 
fact impossible for the material archives to tell the true 
story of Guadeloupe and particularly of the majority of 
its population, who are descended from slaves. 


Archives in the Fiction 


Perhaps more than in any other region, poets and novel- 
ists of the Caribbean, and particularly the French Carib- 
bean, have taken up the task of writing history and writ- 
ing about history and have used the archive itself as a 
literary form in their work. One of the earliest works that 
highlighted the issue of what was missing from the ar- 
chives was the 1972 novel La Mulâtresse Solitude. It was 
written by André Schwartz-Bart, a Polish Jew who had 
survived the death camps and written about his experi- 
ence in his 1959 Le dernier des justes and who came to 
Guadeloupe with his wife, the novelist Simone Schwartz- 
Bart. As he read up on the history of Guadeloupe, 
Schwartz-Bart came across a passage in Auguste Lacour’s 
nineteenth-century Histoire de la Guadeloupe that refers 
to a “mulatresse Solitude” who fought with Delgrés; she 
was pregnant when she was captured and gave birth to 
her child before being executed by the French army. In 
Lacour’s version, Solitude’s “hate and rage was explo- 
sive.” She taunted and tortured white prisoners, acting as 
the “wicked genius” of the rebels, “exciting them to the 
most extreme crimes.” This passage, which describes 
Solitude’s actions during the fighting between French 
troops and Guadeloupean insurgents in 1802 and pre- 
sents her as a violent and vicious person, represents the 
only existing historical information about her. Using this 
as his starting point, however, Schwartz-Bart wove a 
story about her life that placed this moment in a larger 
context, telling the history of her sufferings in slavery and 
her resistance against it. Nearly the entire story, including 
many of the details of her role in 1802, was necessarily an 
invention, an extended improvisation based on a fleeting 
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mention in one historical work. But his novel incited a 
process of the popularization of her story, and today 
there is a street named after her and a statue of her in 
Guadeloupe. The success of his novel, of course, de- 
pended to an important degree on the fact that it was seen 
as the story of an actual slave. The influence of the novel 
on discussions of slavery in Guadeloupe can be seen in 
the fact that in 1985 the historian Arlette Gautier entitled 
her study, one of the first devoted to the history of en- 
slaved women in the French Caribbean, “Les soeurs de 
Solitude.” 1" 

Almost a decade later, Daniel Maximin wrote a 
novel, L’Isolé Soleil (translated as Lone Sun), that more 
openly explored the problem of writing a history of 
Guadeloupe and of recovering stories left in silence by 
the archives. Maximin also used the available works on 
Guadeloupean history, notably Lacour, in his work. The 
way he did so, however, highlighted the ways in which 
the archives themselves were insufficient for writing a 
total history of the island and of its slaves and their de- 
scendants. Maximin, a Guadeloupean from the town of 
Saint-Claude, moved to metropolitan France with his 
family as an adolescent and eventually went to univer- 
sity in Paris. It was, in fact, work on a doctoral disserta- 
tion that led him to write fiction. He had worked on his 
subject—the way European colonialism had constructed 
visions of the “other”—for some time before concluding 
that he also had to provide another side to this story. He 
decided to write about history from the perspective of 
Guadeloupe, and his advisor encouraged him to do so, 
telling him to write this in whatever way he wished or 
felt comfortable with. What emerged was part history, 
part novel. Maximin confronted the problem he sought 
to answer in his dissertation through the main character 
of L’Isolé Soleil, Marie-Gabriel. The novel chronicles 
her attempt to write the history of her island. She uses 
the “journal of Jonathan,” a diary left behind by one of 
her ancestors, as her antidote to the silences of history. 
The journal—not unlike the book kept by the main 
character of Michael Ondaatje’s The English Patient—is 
a scrapbook collected from various sources. In one 
scene, for instance, Maximin shows Jonathan reading in 
his master’s library and then tearing out a page from a 
book to place in his journal. It is a scene that echoes a 
moment in C. L. R. James’s The Black Jacobins, where 
Toussaint Louverture is presented reading and rereading 
a famous passage from the Abbé Raynal’s work, which 
warned that the only thing missing for the slaves of the 
Americas to rise up and slaughter their oppressors was 
a great leader, a “Black Spartacus.”!? In both cases, 


slaves are shown reading European texts and drawing 
on them for their own struggles for freedom. 

The “journal of Jonathan” is, then, an archive of a 
particular sort. In Maximin’s work, it is in fact made up 
of existing historical documents that he collected from 
secondary sources or through his research. Its significance 
in the novel, however, is that it has been constituted by 
the slave Jonathan and left as a kind of family inheritance 
for Marie-Gabriel. Just as important as what has come to 
be in the journal is the way in which these documents 
were gathered and placed there. The constitution of the 
journal as part of a struggle for freedom becomes part of 
the novel’s story and teaches Marie-Gabriel as much 
about the history as what is actually in the documents. If 
the “journal of Jonathan” is an archive, then, it is one 
whose history contrasts sharply with the history of state 
archives, which may include some of the same documents 
but whose constitution is the result of a different set of 
historical processes. Maximin’s novel presents us with a 
powerful image—that of an archive of slavery constituted 
not by the system that administrated and protected slav- 
ery but by a slave himself and handed down from gener- 
ation to generation as a powerful inheritance. For Marie- 
Gabriel, the notebook symbolizes a direct connection 
with the past and therefore opens up new possibilities for 
her to assert ownership over a stolen history. 

L’Isolé Soleil presents the various aspects of this writ- 
ten and oral archive as being part of a continuing discus- 
sion about how to imagine the history of the island. The 
characters in this novel, for instance, debate the legacy of 
Louis Delgrés, who like Solitude fought the French troops 
sent to reestablish slavery on the island in 1802. Rather 
than surrender, Delgrés blew himself and his followers up 
on a plantation in Guadeloupe, something some of the 
characters in the novel see as a dramatic but ultimately 
self-centered gesture whose evocation obscures the other, 
quieter forms of resistance practiced by his contempo- 
raries. Indeed, the novel, the story of Delgrés, and the 
other tales of resistance kept in the “journal of Jonathan” 
coexist with other forms of memory, particularly songs 
and stories transmitted between several generations of 
women. These orally transmitted histories highlight the 
forgotten stories of women’s resistance, and through 
them these stories—as well as the actions of maroons, of 
African gods, and nature itself—are written into history 
as unacknowledged sources of historical change. The ter- 
rain of cultural memory emerges as a complex arena 
through which the myths of the past must always be re- 
worked in relation to present demands."3 

Maximin’s novel takes up the task of telling the his- 
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tory of the island, particularly of one of its most dra- 
matic episodes, and of transmitting actual historical doc- 
uments, even as it highlights the multiplicity of other 
forms of memory. He also plays with the relationship be- 
tween past and present and the relationship between the 
struggles of Guadeloupeans and those of other peoples of 
African descent in the Americas—for instance, by nam- 
ing his eighteenth-century characters Georges and Jon- 
athan, after the Jackson brothers, whose dramatic role in 
the controversies surrounding the Black Panther party in 
the 1960s Maximin followed from France. An incident 
in which Angela Davis visited Guadeloupe and was pro- 
tected from arrest by the French police by local radicals 
makes its way into the novel. So too does a dramatic 
plane crash that occurred above the island’s volcano, 
which in the novel results in the death of Marie-Gabriel’s 
father and the destruction of a journal he had been keep- 
ing from her. The explosion of the plane echoes the con- 
stant threat of the explosion of the volcano, itself layered 
with the echoes of the explosion Delgrés set off as his last 
resounding gesture. So Maximin’s work both draws on 
the existing archive to tell a necessary story and invents 
what he sees as a necessary archive of song, music, and 
written text that tells the true story of his people. At once 
playful and epic in scope, his novel is a rich exploration 
of the possibilities of written history. 

Maximin’s work was an inspiration to a better-known 
novel, Patrick Chamoiseau’s Texaco. The winner of the 
prestigious Prix Goncourt, Texaco takes as its subject the 
history of a community on the outskirts of Fort-de- 
France, Martinique, whose name comes from the fact 
that it was built on the abandoned site of an old oil refin- 
ery. As the story opens, the community is under the threat 
of being razed and replaced by government projects, a 
threat exemplified by the visit of a local official whose 
short walk through the community ends abruptly when 
he gets hit in the head by a rock thrown by an unknown 
assailant. Marie-Sophie Laborieux, the main character 
and leader of the community, realizes that to save her 
community she must tell this official its whole story, so 
that he will understand the history that resides there. 
What then emerges is a long and complex tale about the 
world that followed the end of slavery in Martinique. The 
text is interrupted periodically by excerpts from a note- 
book, which in the novel is presented as an archival doc- 
ument from the Bibliothéque Schoelcher—Martinique’s 
major historical library. As in Maximin’s work, this archi- 
val document is invented and yet presented as a real his- 
torical document. It grants a certain historical tone to the 
narrative, so that in addition to Chamoiseau’s voice there 


is a “primary source” that speaks from the various mo- 
ments depicted in the novel.'4 

These novels—themselves part of a much larger tradi- 
tion of fictional writings about history that includes the 
work of Edouard Glissant, Maryse Condé, and Simone 
Schwartz-Bart—present fascinating engagements with 
the problem of the “archive” of the islands of the French 
Caribbean. Their success and importance derive in part 
from the fact that they beautifully tell the dramatic his- 
tory of the French Caribbean. Texaco (along with an- 
other one of Chamoiseau’s novels, Chronique des Sept 
Miséres), for instance, raises many of the issues that his- 
torians of slave emancipation and its aftermath ex- 
plore—the struggle to consolidate rights over land and 
political rights; the movement from plantations to the 
towns; and the changing racial, social, and economic re- 
lationships in the colony. Maximin’s work effectively and 
dramatically describes the struggles of Louis Delgrés, as 
well as his ex-slaves followers, in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. The stories they tell and the documents Maximin 
excerpts in L’Isolé Soleil have therefore reached a wide 
circulation beyond the circles of those who have read the 
historical work about the island. These novels depend on 
this body of historical work, but they also distinguish 
themselves from it by starkly stating their concern with 
speaking a history for the present and in a sense narrat- 
ing a “true” past that the documents do not contain. 
Maximin said in an interview: “The present always in- 
vents a past for itself out of its own desire.” And in the 
opening pages of L’Isolé Soleil, Maximin commands 
Marie-Gabriel to make “truth serve the imagination and 
not the opposite.” The message that pervades both these 
novels is that the present needs a past that in many ways 
it cannot grasp through traditional history. They are his- 
tories, dialogues about the meaning of history, and de- 
nials of the value of empirical history all at once. They 
highlight what their authors see as the absences in the ar- 
chives and surpass them by telling history nonetheless. 
And they have become crucial texts for the French 
Caribbean public’s vision of the history of their islands. 


A Prayer for the Archives 


In the struggle to produce significant pasts, however, 
such novels have also overemphasized the silences in the 
archives. All too often it is assumed in contemporary 
Guadeloupe that the archives will not speak stories of re- 
sistant slaves, when in fact many stories have not been 
fully researched. Such is the case, for instance, with a 
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1793 slave revolt that took place in Trois-Riviéres. This 
revolt—the largest in the history of the island—has tra- 
ditionally occupied a very small place in the historiogra- 
phy, to a large extent because many historians have fol- 
lowed the lead of the nineteenth-century Auguste Lacour 
in seeing it less as a slave revolt than as an episode in 
which various white political groups used slaves as 
troops. Most recently, for instance, the historian Lucien 
Réné Abenon has argued that the slaves involved in the 
revolt were essentially “slaves under the command of po- 
litical forces they did not understand.”'5 

In researching the history of the revolt, I brought to- 
gether a few new pieces of information garnered from the 
notary registers in Guadeloupe, as well as an account of 
the event that was not previously analyzed in detail, in 
order to present a different reading of the revolt at Trois- 
Rivières. I uncovered details about the revolt’s leader, 
Jean-Baptiste, that had either consciously or uncon- 
sciously been elided from Lacour’s account and those that 
followed it. This allowed me to reread the other existing 
accounts of the event; I presented Jean-Baptiste’s actions 
as an effective and carefully crafted political interven- 
tion and showed how the insurgents effectively presented 
themselves as citizens who acted in the service of a be- 
sieged republic. I used this particular event as a window 
into the broader process through which slave insurgents 
mobilized and transformed the language of rights during 
the 1790s, arguing that the events of this period lay the 
political foundations for the final abolition of slavery in 
1848, which was propelled by the abolitionist Victor 
Schoelcher. A recent review of the work summarized this 
broader argument by somewhat inaccurately transform- 
ing Jean-Baptiste into a “famous pre-Schoelcherian aboli- 
tionist.” But in Trois-Riviéres, Jean-Baptiste is barely re- 
membered, despite the efforts of the activist, teacher, and 
historian Carlomann Bassette—who spent several years 
in the Basse-Terre prison in the early 1980s. In 1993 Bas- 
sette built a monument to the revolt of 1793, mounting a 
large stone and inscribing it with a plaque that reads, 
“1793-1993: Chaque événement, tragique, épique, 
héroique, est sève de la mémoire” (Each event, tragic, 
epic, or heroic, is the sap of memory). But he has not yet 
fulfilled his goal of surrounding the monument with the 
list of the names of both the victims and the insurgents— 
only a few of the latter of which are known at all.'® 

The historian Michéle Duchet has recently highlighted 
the importance of the “black hero” who appeared in 
eighteenth-century texts such as that of the Abbé Raynal; 
certainly, from C. L. R. James to Michel-Rolph Trouillot, 
the figure of a slave turned rebel leader has captivated 


audiences and been central to the creation of historical 
narratives."7 This is certainly true in Guadeloupe, where 
the island’s best-known hero, Louis Delgrès, continues to 
occupy an important place in the debates about the past 
and future of the island. The one piece of writing attrib- 
uted to him—his 1802 proclamation—is widely circu- 
lated and printed on a metal plaque in the fort that now 
carries his name in Basse-Terre. This proclamation can- 
not be found in any archive; its text is known through 
the work of Auguste Lacour—who in fact suggested that 
it was written not by Delgrès but by a sympathetic white 
creole who joined the insurgents and was later executed. 
Its historical meaning is complex, and the document has 
in many ways found itself saddled with a significance it 
probably did not have at the time it was written. It is not 
entirely clear whether Delgrès’s political allegiance was 
primarily to the integrated army he was a part of or to 
the people of Guadeloupe as a whole, and there is little 
evidence that Delgrès had in mind the creation of an in- 
dependent state. 

Yet today Delgrès is seen as a hero who fought the 
French in order to preserve the people of Guadeloupe 
from slavery, and for independence activists he is often 
called upon as a precursor who understood the need for 
independence from France. In 1995 the group Voukoum 
organized a procession in honor of Delgrès’s last combat. 
Preceded and announced (as it always is) with a series of 
whips cracked against the road, the group marched from 
Fort St. Charles, through the town of Basse-Terre, and 
up the slopes of the Souffrière volcano to Matouba. 
Along the way, poems and historical accounts were read, 
and music accompanied the march. Voukoum’s evoca- 
tion of Delgrès interestingly sought to reverse the usual 
understanding of the course of emancipation in Guade- 
loupe. The 1848 abolition happened in late April and 
early May, during the same period of the year that the 
1802 reestablishment of slavery occurred; so during the 
time set aside to celebrate the abolition decreed from 
France, Voukoum marched in memory of 1802 and its 
historical martyrs. This event was carried out with the 
support of Daniel Maximin, who in 1998 also drove an- 
other act of commemoration for Delgrès, this time by the 
French state itself. In April of that year, on the date of the 
abolition of slavery in 1848, an inscription to Delgrès, 
along with one to Toussaint Louverture, was added to 
the Pantheon (France’s “Temple of Heroes”) in Paris in 
the hall that leads to the crypt that includes the tomb of 
Victor Schoelcher. Like Voukoum’s work, the placement 
of these plaques also makes it so that visitors have to 
pass by Delgrès and Louverture to get to Schoelcher. 
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Both acts represent a public presentation of a historical 
argument that attempts to resituate the history of Guade- 
loupe in relation to France and to highlight the complex 
contributions of the island’s slaves to the history of the 
move from property to freedom and ultimately to repub- 
lican citizenship. A series of celebrations during May 
2002 once again included Voukoum in celebrations of 
Delgrés’s struggle in 1802.18 

The evocation of the past in the contemporary French 
Caribbean, then, takes place through the intertwined pro- 
duction of historical narratives, fiction, and public events 
and monuments. Even as the archives are critiqued and 
supplemented by invention in various novels, they also 
supply the foundation for new stories that can help re- 
configure the historical narratives of the island. Still, the 
process through which historical narratives are to be dif- 
fused and incorporated into life on the island depends to 
a large extent on the work of cultural groups and writers 
who see themselves in some sense as the guardians of the 
island’s history. And, indeed, their work is central to the 
production of future histories. In researching and writing 
about Guadeloupe, I was influenced in my research by the 
ways in which works of fiction, particularly that of Max- 
imin, dramatized the history of the island and presented 
the need for a telling of its multiple and sometimes sub- 
terranean histories. Fiction widened the scope of my 
historical imagination, enabling me to make connections 
I had not thought of before between particular stories I 
encountered in the archives and the broader narrative I 
eventually developed. This was particularly true for my 
reading of notarial records, which in turn enabled me to 
see the ways in which ex-slaves themselves (in a way not 
entirely unlike what Maximin’s hero Jonathan did in cre- 
ating his journal) had constituted their own archives in 
the pursuit of freedom. Maximin’s interest in the history 
I was writing, in turn, was an important part of enabling 
me to publish this work in French and making it avail- 
able in Guadeloupe. Some examples from the work have 
since been used by Maximin and other Antilleans work- 
ing in the Socialist Party and by the government in pre- 
senting arguments about the need for, and possibility of, 
accepting both Guadeloupe’s long history of connection 
and dialogue with the French republic and its cultural 
and historical particularities, notably in a 1999 report 
arguing for various reforms in cultural, educational, and 
economic policies relating to the Départements d’Outre- 
Mer. The archive of slavery, then—brought into the pres- 
ent through the intertwined work of novelists, historians, 
cultural administrators, and musical groups—continues 
to be used as a tool, and sometimes a weapon, in the de- 


bates and confrontations over the future of the French 
Caribbean. 
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Redemption’s Archive 


Remembering the Future in a Revolutionary Past 


Paul K. Eiss 
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It’s a poor sort of memory that only works backwards. 


—the White Queen, Through the Looking Glass 


hile Alice brushed the White Queen’s tousled hair, 
the monarch offered her employ as a lady’s maid 
for a salary of two pence a week, along with a regular 
ration of jam. As Lewis Carroll relates in Through the 
Looking Glass, Alice was disinclined to accept in any 
case. Nonetheless, she grew disturbed when the White 
Queen informed her that the offered jam was only to be 
given “every other day”—that is, only “yesterday” and 
“tomorrow” but never “today.” Alice immediately real- 
ized that she would never receive jam on the series of “to- 
days” that she worked but rather could only enjoy the 
expectation of receiving it in the future or perhaps the 
memory of having received it previously. In response to 
Alice’s questions about the proposed arrangement, the 
White Queen attributed her confusion to the “effect of 
living backwards,” a prospect that “always makes one a 
little giddy at first.” The White Queen explained that 
Alice lived “forwards” and was thus condemned to re- 
member only “backwards.” The White Queen, on the 
other hand, lived “backwards” and could remember 
“both ways,” informed by a previous experience both of 
the future and of the past. The monarch was so confident 
of her faculties that she had the King’s Messenger sent to 
prison for punishment in advance of his trial and sentenc- 
ing. “Of course,” the White Queen explained, “the crime 
comes last of all.”! 
Despite the strangeness of Carroll’s tale, the White 
Queen’s prophetic memory finds many parallels outside 
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Wonderland. In modernizing regimes, notably in times of 
revolutionary political and social change, the invocation 
of the future becomes a preeminent theme of political 
discourse. The claims of governing parties and figures to 
the power to remember both ways transform the politics 
of collective memory, redefining the recollection of the 
past and its events and traditions in relation to an imag- 
ined future. Even the present may be understood as a 
moment of rupture, an intelligible transition between a 
superseded past and an emergent future, guided by polit- 
ical leaders who claim the privilege of knowing the shape 
that future will take. Whether under socialist or capital- 
ist auspices, the historical experiences of schemes of au- 
thoritarian modernization evoke other elements of Car- 
roll’s tale as well. Claims to privileged knowledge of the 
future and, effectively, to the ability to remember both 
ways provide alibis for the failure to realize utopian 
ideals in the present and justifications for the deferral of 
their fulfillment to an indefinite future.” 

Such claims and alibis were common currency among 
revolutionary leaders in Yucatan in the early years of the 
Mexican Revolution (1910-17). In the mid-nineteenth 
century a massive indigenous rebellion led to the destruc- 
tion of most commercial agriculture in Yucatan, particu- 
larly the sugar plantation economy of the southeast. 
Decades of conflict and population loss throughout the 
state left regional elites in a fragile position, unable to 
consolidate political control over the peninsula or to 
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reestablish a stable source of income and state revenues.3 
From the 1870s, however, Yucatecan elites seemed to 
have found their salvation in henequen, a spiny plant 
whose fiber was used in the production of rope and 
cordage. With westward expansion in the United States, 
the demand for fiber increased along with its price, and 
the invention of decorticating machinery facilitated large- 
scale production. The future of the peninsula, and the 
conclusive victory of Hispanic “civilization” over indige- 
nous “barbarism,” seemed to depend on the fortunes of 
the emerging henequen hacienda economy.‘ 

During the reign of Mexican president Porfirio Diaz 
(1876-1911), henequen monoculture expanded through- 
out northwestern Yucatan, producing a bonanza of 
profits for planters and the state. Confronted by the dif- 
ficulties of satisfying the labor demands of the burgeon- 
ing regional henequen economy, local elites and the state 
government set in place a legally sanctioned system of 
debt servitude to force Maya-speaking populations to 
work on the haciendas. Though a thoroughly contempo- 
rary institution, the system of indigenous debt servitude 
was infamous in Mexico and abroad as an antiquated 
form of “Indian slavery” that marked Yucatán as a “feu- 
dal” backwater of the nation.’ Even after the fall of Diaz 
in 1911, and amid the onset of civil war throughout 
Mexico and several insurgencies in the Yucatan penin- 
sula, Yucatecan elites were able to preserve indigenous 
debt servitude and to continue the production and ex- 
portation of henequen fiber. In 1914, however, Venus- 
tiano Carranza, the national leader of the Constitution- 
alist revolutionary movement, ordered the issuance of a 
decree ending debt servitude. No longer seen as represen- 
tative of Mexico’s archaic past, Yucatan seemed to stand 
for the possibilities of its future. As war raged elsewhere 
in the country, under the Constitutionalist governments 
of Colonel Eleuterio Avila and General Salvador Al- 
varado Yucatan came to be known as a relatively peace- 
ful social “laboratory” where novel revolutionary social 
reforms could be attempted years in advance of their im- 
plementation at the national level. Yucatan became a 
place where the future of the revolution, and therefore of 
Mexico, might be encountered.” 

Recent studies have illuminated local, regional, and 
national processes of state formation in the Mexican rev- 
olutionary period and have dedicated particular atten- 
tion to the struggles of diverse social and political actors 
to establish or contest the terms of the emerging cultural 
and political hegemony of the postrevolutionary state.® 
As this essay demonstrates, such struggles were insepa- 
rable from struggles over the significance of historical 


events and their commitment to historical memory, 
whether “official” or “popular.” Beyond simply enforc- 
ing a set of provisions relating to labor, Yucatan’s revo- 
lutionaries set out to realize an epochal rupture that 
would abolish archaic Mexico and inaugurate a radically 
different society of the future in its place. Like Carroll’s 
White Queen, state-level revolutionary leaders claimed 
privileged understanding of the nature of the event of lib- 
eration in advance of its occurrence. In attempting to re- 
alize their visions, they met the distinct and sometimes 
contradictory interpretations of indigenous workers, 
who adopted a similar rhetoric of temporal break but 
understood the event of liberation in ways that some- 
times diverged sharply from the event envisioned by gov- 
ernment officials. 

Numerous archival and ethnographic studies have 
demonstrated how the exigencies and interests of the 
present can transform the past, as memories and histori- 
cal narratives are constructed in the wake of events.’ 
This study of the memory of the future in Yucatan dur- 
ing the Mexican Constitutionalist Revolution explores 
the ways “event making” might take place in advance of 
the event itself, shaping its commitment to memory be- 
fore and during its occurrence as much as in its after- 
math. Determined to end indigenous debt servitude, 
officials of the revolutionary governments of Eleuterio 
Avila (1914-15) and Salvador Alvarado (1915-18) set 
out to instigate a radical transformation of hacienda so- 
ciety by overthrowing a previous “epoch of slavery” and 
inaugurating a future “epoch of liberty.” Alongside their 
efforts to transform the politics of labor on the hacien- 
das, government officials dedicated themselves to imag- 
ining, enacting, and documenting the liberation, which 
they committed to official memory as a moment in which 
indigenous laborers were redeemed by the revolutionary 
state. 

Nonetheless, after several years of direct interventions 
to “redeem” workers by identifying and exorcising sur- 
viving elements of slavery, government officials began to 
join forces with hacendados, preserving henequen rev- 
enues by enforcing labor discipline and countering the 
challenges posed by workers. In so doing, government 
officials consigned liberation to the past as an achieved 
event. In the eyes of indigenous workers, however, slav- 
ery seemed to survive in many guises. For them, much of 
liberation’s potential remained unrealized in the present, 
though perhaps possible in the future. Although indige- 
nous workers’ claims on liberation—like Alice’s jam— 
would be consigned to the past and deferred to the fu- 
ture, their experiences during the revolution helped to 
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shape a distinctive framework for historical memory that 
has endured to the present. 


Liberation’s Alibi 


In 1911 Mexican president Porfirio Diaz was overthrown 
and the revolutionary leader Francisco Madero acceded 
to the presidency. Subsequently, Yucatan experienced 
years of conflict, as feuding planter factions incited local 
insurgencies in support of their political favorites for state 
office, sometimes promising liberation or even land to 
workers who left the haciendas to join the struggle. While 
political organizers may have held forth the promise of 
liberation to hacienda workers, the leaders of the con- 
tending movements—who vociferously demanded the 
“regeneration” and even “redemption” of indigenous 
workers—shared an unwillingness to challenge indige- 
nous debt servitude directly. Along with reformist Yucate- 
can institutions like the Social Action League (Liga de Ac- 
ción Social, a group of progressive hacendados) and the 
newspaper Revista de Yucatán of editor Carlos R. 
Menéndez, they eschewed a “sudden” and “imprudent” 
act of emancipation that might endanger the haciendas 
and the production of henequen. Rather, Yucatan’s re- 
formers advocated “methodical” and “gradual” labor 
and educational reforms to benefit indigenous workers 
not considered sufficiently educated, responsible, or “civ- 
ilized” to exercise the prerogatives and responsibilities of 
freedom. After General Victoriano Huerta overthrew 
Francisco Madero and reestablished dictatorial rule at the 
national level, Yucatecan planters put aside their differ- 
ences to preserve the continued production of henequen 
fiber, and insurgent forces were demobilized throughout 
most of the peninsula.'° 

The definitive abolition of debt servitude would come 
only in 1914, with the overthrow of Huerta’s dictator- 
ship by a coalition of rebel groups determined to restore 
constitutional rule. Shortly after occupying Mexico City 
in August, Constitutionalist leader Venustiano Carranza 
appointed the Yucatecan colonel Eleuterio Avila as pro- 
visional governor of Yucatan and ordered him to issue a 
decree liberating indebted workers on the peninsula’s 
henequen haciendas. Carranza intended the measure as a 
way of advancing cautiously toward a limited reform 
platform that could help to build a wider base of popu- 
lar support for the Constitutionalist cause while prevent- 
ing a costly civil war from spreading to Yucatan, where 
it might have threatened henequen revenues that 
financed the Constitutionalist army.'' 


On 11 September 1914, shortly after his arrival in 
Mérida to assume office and shortly before the promul- 
gation of the liberation decree later that day, Governor 
Eleuterio Avila addressed troops assembled in the city’s 
central plaza. He heralded the imminent end of the “old 
regime” and the disappearance of the debt system; the 
arrival of this “promised redemption” would transform 
indigenous “pariahs” into “citizens.”'? Indeed, the liber- 
ation decree, issued later that day, seemed to break with 
the notion of gradual emancipation in favor of an imme- 
diate transition to free labor, an event that would re- 
shape radically the terms of labor on Yucatan’s henequen 
haciendas. Avila’s decree annulled the debts of hacienda 
laborers, whether held by hacendados, encargados, or 
labor contractors, and forbade the payment of such 
debts in labor or personal services. Hacienda workers no 
longer were to be bound to the haciendas. They were to 
be free to move about at will, and in exercising their 
right they might choose to remain on the haciendas or to 
leave them. Owners, encargados, and local political au- 
thorities and police would no longer pressure laborers to 
work on any estate, whether such labor was remunerated 
or not, and would no longer apprehend workers for non- 
payment of debts. Physical violence, corporal punish- 
ment, and arbitrary imprisonment—routine elements of 
the hacienda labor regime—were expressly forbidden. 
Finally, to monitor enforcement of the decree and to re- 
solve any conflicts that might emerge between hacenda- 
dos and workers, an Immigration and Labor Department 
would be established. 

The editors of La Revista de Yucatán welcomed what 
they termed Avila’s “decree of salvation” (decreto sal- 
vador), declaring their intention to second his initiative 
by commissioning a translation of the decree into Yu- 
catec Maya, the lingua franca of Yucatan’s indigenous 
rural working populations. Over the course of three cen- 
turies of language contact, Yucatec Maya had changed 
radically, with the disappearance of much of the vocab- 
ulary found in the oldest colonial lexicons and the incor- 
poration of Spanish terms into spoken and written 
Maya. Such changes were especially marked in the hene- 
quen zone, where the level of incorporation of Spanish 
words led some to refer to the language of daily commu- 
nication as “modern” or “mixed” Maya. A translation 
was indeed published in La Revista de Yucatán on 20 
September 1914; in the spirit of common usage, it incor- 
porated Spanish terms, surrounded by quotation marks 
and sometimes modified by Maya suffixes, into the sur- 
rounding Maya text.'3 However, Avila’s government 
soon published its own, official Maya translation of the 
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decree, which was drafted by the Yucatecan scholar of 
Maya Santiago Pacheco Cruz and published by a press 
called “The Future.” 

Pacheco Cruz had spent his childhood on a henequen 
hacienda and two years before the liberation had pub- 
lished a well-known dictionary and language-instruction 
manual in contemporary Maya." Despite his own 
fluency in contemporary Maya, however, Pacheco Cruz 
endeavored to translate the liberation decree into an “au- 
thentic” or “pure” Maya text, with results both archaic 
and neologistic. In distinction from the earlier Maya ver- 
sion published in La Revista de Yucatán, Pacheco Cruz 
rejected the use of Spanish terms in favor of obsolete 
terms drawn from colonial-era dictionaries.’ In some 
cases he even minted novel Maya equivalents for the con- 
temporary Spanish political terminology of Avila’s de- 
cree. Pacheco Cruz openly acknowledged the potential 
incomprehensibility of his Maya version; in a text ac- 
companying the decree, he instructed those reading it to 
hacienda workers that, if their audience did not under- 
stand the decree, they were to explain it to them in 
“modern, or mixed Maya, which they understand best.” 
He may have felt it appropriate to fashion a legalistic 
language for the translation of the decree, imagining that 
its purity lent authority to a revolutionary government 
that claimed to act on behalf of indigenous populations. 
Perhaps Pacheco Cruz used “pure” Maya terms in an at- 
tempt to alter the meaning of the original decree, temper- 
ing its potentially dangerous language of rights and class. 
By Pacheco Cruz’s pen the Spanish term for right (which 
in La Revista’s translation had been left as the Spanish 
derecho) became “idea” or “thought” in Maya, and the 
Spanish phrase “sacred and inalienable civil rights that 
are born and grow with man in well-constituted democ- 
racies” was transformed into the cryptic Maya phrase 
“very sacred ideas that are born and grow with man in 
enlightened thoughts.” 

Notwithstanding the differences between the Spanish 
text of the 1914 decree and Pacheco Cruz’s Maya trans- 
lation, both versions shared an identical series of provi- 
sions that would have substantially altered the condi- 
tions of life and work on the haciendas if enforced. 
Moreover, in the text of the decree these provisions were 
embedded within an encompassing vision of the scope 
and nature of the liberation as an event yet to come. Both 
versions strongly characterized “dictatorship” and “lib- 
erty” as sociopolitical conditions corresponding to dis- 
tinct historical periods. As points of reference for the 
possibilities of political and social change, both versions 
of the decree evoked a distant previous epoch of social 


justice and legitimate rule, as well as a period of corrup- 
tion and misrule in the more recent past. The Spanish lan- 
guage version made oblique reference to a prior and legit- 
imate political regime, the Liberal Republic founded by 
the constitution of 1857. The Maya version did not evoke 
a legitimate political republic located in the past but 
rather a bygone “state of well-being” or “goodness” of 
the “great pueblo” when it was ruled by good and moral 
men. According to both versions of the decree, the legiti- 
mate polities of the distant past had been subverted by 
corruption and dictatorial rule in the more recent past. In 
the Spanish version, the institutions and achievements of 
the Liberal Republic were fundamentally subverted both 
by debt servitude and by the rule of dictators like Porfirio 
Diaz and Victoriano Huerta. The Maya version related 
that the previous “state of well-being” had been “broken 
by the bad thoughts of an evildoer (or bad man) against 
the goodness of the great pueblo.” 

In both versions of the decree liberation was portrayed 
as a redemptive event of the future that would restore an 
idealized past. By abolishing servitude and corruption, the 
Constitutionalist revolutionary government would break 
with the corruption of the Diaz regime and restore a legit- 
imate social and political order that would be founded on 
the rights and well-being of citizens. According to Avila’s 
Spanish decree, through the liberation the Constitutional- 
ist movement would reactivate the “sacred and inalien- 
able rights” of the citizen under the republic, and encour- 
age “social evolution” by bringing its “noble and exalted 
ideals of redemption and justice to the most remote cor- 
ner of the Nation.” Part of that evolution would be the 
“moral, intellectual and material betterment of the prole- 
tarian class.” According to the Maya version of the de- 
cree, the Constitutionalist rebellion also would restore the 
past, through the “return of a state of well-being” and 
the achievement of the “well-being of the very poor.” In 
the imminent event of liberation, Constitutionalist leaders 
would “improve the state of things” by realizing “the very 
good and lofty ideas of the great life, and rectitude.” De- 
spite abolishing an old regime and inaugurating a new so- 
cial and political order, the authors of the decree held the 
preservation of the hacienda system and henequen wealth 
as sacrosanct. As one official in the Avila government later 
recalled, on the eve of the liberation Avila and other mem- 
bers of the government felt “general horror” at the 
thought of the economic collapse that might result if fiber 
production were interrupted. The decree’s authors envi- 
sioned the liberation as a dramatic political and social 
transformation enacted against a backdrop of general sta- 
bility and labor tranquility.'® 
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In the language and provisions of the 1914 liberation 
decree, revolutionary authorities thus envisioned the lib- 
eration before it occurred as a significant large-scale and 
collective event, enacted on and experienced by Yucate- 
can society as a whole. In the immediate aftermath of 
promulgation and before the decree had been publicized 
widely, several proposals swiftly appeared, calling for the 
commitment of the liberation to public memory in mon- 
umental form. In the pages of La Revista de Yucatan 
Carlos Menéndez suggested that the text of the decree be 
“engraved in gold, on a marble tablet, to serve as an ex- 
ample for future generations.” Hacendado José Canto 
seconded the proposal, calling for the collection of funds 
to finance the construction of amonument to the “eman- 
cipation of the indigenous race.” To “perpetuate the 
memory” of the liberation, Canto called for the erection 
of a monument or plaque with an “inscription alluding 
to an event of such great importance for the history of 
our fatherland” (historia patria).‘7 Notwithstanding 
such proposals, the drive to commit the imminent event 
to memory was focused less on the construction of mon- 
uments than on the monumental quality of the decree’s 
enunciation and inscription in personal experience and 
testimonial form. In the days following the decree’s 
promulgation Carlos Menéndez declared the importance 
of “publicity, publicity, and more publicity” for its real- 
ization and called for the designation of Maya-speaking 
government agents to disseminate the decree throughout 
the countryside. Only through such means could the lib- 
eration be realized as an event; once publicized the de- 
cree would be indelibly “inscribed in the conscience of 
the people, in the soul of yesterday’s pariahs, now raised 
to the status of citizens and free men.”'8 

Such concerns were reflected in the decree and circu- 
lars relating to its enforcement, which elaborated a 
framework through which localized experiences of lib- 
eration were to take place as memorable and historic 
moments of personal and group redemption. A govern- 
ment circular issued less than two weeks after the de- 
cree’s promulgation called for government commission- 
ers to visit haciendas across the state to read the new 
decree to workers. In Pacheco Cruz’s Maya version, the 
Spanish term comisionado was translated with a Maya 
term that literally means “informers” or “translators” 
of the “word,” a term used in the past to refer to Chris- 
tian missionaries. According to the religiously charged 
language of the Maya decree, through its reading work- 
ers would “hear” the “vision of the lord Great True 
Man” (that is, Governor Avila) and would come to un- 
derstand the decree’s “spirit” or “soul” through the ex- 


planations of the new missionaries. Each of these local 
renderings of the decree would be performed and re- 
corded in the archive as individual acts of redemption— 
partaking in and making manifest the event of collective 
redemption anticipated by the authors of the decree. 

Other provisions of the decree suggested that the gov- 
ernmental presence on the haciendas could itself become 
a legible marker of temporal break signaling the realiza- 
tion of the liberation. The regulations relating to the es- 
tablishment and activities of the new Immigration and 
Labor Office manifest a vision of the realization of a 
postliberation future of labor relations institutionalized 
and mediated by the state. To borrow the language of 
Circular Number Three, the office would secure “peace 
and concordance” between workers and employers by 
reconciling laborers’ rights with “public and private in- 
terests” in the continued production of fiber. Beyond 
providing a model for the state as the enforcer of liberty 
on the fincas, the decree and the circulars thus necessi- 
tated the visible performance and documentation of such 
memorable acts of intervention to produce a state of so- 
cial concord consistent with the successful and con- 
trolled realization of the liberation. As the provisions re- 
lating to dissemination and enforcement make clear, the 
authors of the decree went beyond situating the present 
moment in relation to the memories of a superseded and 
corrupt past of servitude and dictatorship and of a future 
of liberty and virtue. Through these provisions the au- 
thors of the decree addressed the credibility of liberation 
as an event. They established the terms under which the 
occurrence and nature of the liberation could be verified 
and specified, how documentation about its conse- 
quences might be produced, and how a conclusive ar- 
chive of the liberation might be assembled. 

Accounts of the liberation as a local event appeared in 
La Revista de Yucatán within days of promulgation. 
They consisted of descriptions of encargados reading the 
decree to assembled workers, who subsequently declared 
their gratitude to the governor and the hacendados, their 
satisfaction with conditions on the fincas, and their de- 
termination to continue working and residing on the 
fincas. On Hacienda San José Tzal workers reportedly 
listened “religiously” to encargado José Leal Acosta, 
who read the decree with the assistance of a Maya trans- 
lator. Leal then took advantage of the assembly to read a 
government decree penalty for robbery and other crimes 
against “public order.” He showed the workers photo- 
graphs of executions that had been published in La Re- 
vista, a technique described in the article as “graphic— 
right at the Indian’s level of comprehension.” Similarly, 
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the beginnings of a government archive of the event of 
liberation are found in the documentation produced by 
officials of the Avila government in the weeks and 
months following promulgation. Acts of propagation by 
hacendados, commissioners, and other government 
officials were committed to documentary memory in the 
context of investigations of compliance with or violation 
of the decree and were collected in the state archives.*° 
Moreover, the eventual creation and staffing of the Immi- 
gration and Labor Department implied the production of 
documentation within the context of the insertion of 
government representatives into a mediating role in con- 
flicts between laborers and hacendados over wages and 
the price of goods sold to workers in hacienda stores. In- 
deed, the extant documentation from the department 
gives the appearance of a liberation decree propagated 
and enforced on individual haciendas, of wages in- 
creased and prices lowered.?! 

Through such measures the archive and the reading 
public were prepared for the production of an officially 
sanctioned memory of the liberation as an actually oc- 
curring event, both as a concatenation of memorable 
local experiences of redemption and as a collective hap- 
pening. It remained only to consign the event to history 
as an achieved past, confirming and consolidating the 
previous vision of it as an anticipated future and the re- 
ports in La Revista de Yucatán that had suggested that 
the liberation was taking place exactly as anticipated.?? 
Thus, on 28 September, just two weeks after promulga- 
tion, the governor called for district military command- 
ers to report back to him on the “moral effects” of the 
liberation decree in the rural districts. Their reports show 
remarkable similarity in substance, tone, style, and even 
the words chosen to describe the effects of the decree. In 
almost all cases, the news was good—liberty was com- 
patible with the continued production of fiber. With the 
promulgation of the decree, the commanders reported, a 
certain “restiveness” was evident among the “servants.” 
Many of them had left the fincas, determined to “taste” 
or “feel” liberty. After the visits and instruction of the 
commissioners, however, this disquiet had passed. Al- 
though a few workers had chosen to leave fincas where 
wages and treatment were not acceptable, most had re- 
turned “tranquilly” after a few days and now dedicated 
themselves to their work with increased vigor. Though 
work slowed at first, the pace of production soon re- 
turned to normal or even improved. The hacendados 
readily increased wages and granted other benefits to 
their workers, and all now fulfilled the letter and spirit of 
the liberation decree. On the haciendas and in the pueb- 


los, as the military commanders reported, hacendados 
and workers alike “rejoiced” and welcomed the coming 
of the liberation.23 Thus Avila’s government and the 
press, through legislation and then actual intervention on 
the fincas and documentary practices, had committed the 
future to memory in stages: first as an imminent event; 
then as an ongoing process; and finally as an achieved 
past in official memory. This, to borrow the terminology 
of the Maya decree, was the “state of well-being” that 
liberation brought and the memory of the future—now 
past—that the event offered to its archive. 

The remarkable narrative uniformity of these render- 
ings of the liberation did not stem solely from the archi- 
val strategies developed to document and memorialize the 
event of liberation. It was also a product of struggle on 
the ground. From the moment of promulgation, articles in 
La Revista de Yucatan compared liberated workers to im- 
pulsive children and to blind men suddenly restored to vi- 
sion and dazzled by sunlight, and they repeatedly empha- 
sized the need to issue a series of regulations aimed at 
controlling their actions. Only thus could the government 
ensure that the decree was not “misunderstood” by work- 
ers who might otherwise indulge themselves in laziness, 
drunkenness, and “libertinage.” Alongside reporting of 
the felicitous results of the decree, La Revista published a 
few reports warning of “antipatriotic and malevolent in- 
terpretations” of the decree. Through threats and entice- 
ments some individuals were reported to be persuading 
indigenous workers to abandon the haciendas for the “life 
of savages, in the forest.”24 As early as 19 September, in 
Circular Number One, Eleuterio Avila also mentioned the 
danger posed by “agitators” who deliberately “misinter- 
preted” the decree and committed the crime of “incite- 
ment” (cohecho) by telling “servants” to abandon the ha- 
ciendas or face punishment by the government. The 
identity of these offenders, though mysterious in the cir- 
cular, is suggested by a communication authored by Gov- 
ernor Avila. He ordered a military commander facing the 
exodus of large numbers of workers from the haciendas 
to be “diplomatic” in ensuring that “Capital—which is 
the tributary of public revenues and without which there 
would be no Government—not be dissolved” as a result 
of the departures. Avila elliptically suggested that the 
commander, without “restricting or detracting from lib- 
erty,” use his own “sound judgement” to prevent the de- 
population of the fincas through the activities of so-called 
cohechadores.*5 

The meaning of cohecho is not immediately evident. 
The term may be translated as “seduction,” “incite- 
ment,” or “enticement.” Hence it is not so much a crim- 
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inal act committed in the past as the act of influencing 
others in such a way that they might become liable to vi- 
olate the law in the future. Surviving archival records of 
cohecho investigations suggest that hacendados and 
local officials were using Circular Number One within 
days of its issuance as a means to identify and root out 
troublemakers. The majority of the surviving cohecho 
cases provide evidence of the prosecution and pun- 
ishment of workers for actions or even words that 
were considered likely to inspire fellow laborers to chal- 
lenge the terms of work and remuneration on the fincas 
in the name of liberty. For example, on a hacienda in the 
district of Ticul three workers were jailed by soldiers and 
the hacienda administrator, “one of them for having 
said, and the other for having heard, that the two-week 
period of notice referred to in Circular Number 1 had al- 
ready ended, and that they should be given their liberty.” 
In November, the encargado of Hacienda San Antonio in 
Tixkokob requested that the worker Esteban Kanttin be 
prosecuted because he encouraged other workers to de- 
mand higher wages. According to the encargado Kantin 
insisted in his “work of destruction, going several times— 
concealed under the shadows of night—to continue his 
work as an agitator among the other hands.” In the case 
of Kanttin and all the other cohecho cases involving alle- 
gations of labor incitation, without exception, the ac- 
cused were sentenced by Governor Avila to imprison- 
ment as cohechadores. One military commander 
complained that the cohecho allegations were a “con- 
temptible” strategy to oblige workers to return to the ha- 
ciendas, thus “making a mockery of the humanitarian 
law that has come to raise the Indians up to the category 
” Most government officials and military 
commanders, however, appear to have suffered no such 
attacks of conscience, judging from the evidence of their 
active pursuit of “offenders” in the few surviving cohe- 
cho records.?° 

In making their own claims on the significance and 
consequences of the liberation decree, workers seem to 
have envisioned the possibilities of a future liberation 
that diverged from the official script in ways informed by 
their own long-standing struggles over life, labor, and 
liberty on and off the haciendas. These visions, however, 
would be included neither within the authorized event of 


of citizens.” 


liberation nor in its enactment and commitment to offi- 
cial memory. Rather, they were expunged from the gen- 
eral story of liberation recorded in archives and newspa- 
pers, to be relocated in fragments to the penal records of 
crime, corruption, and disorder. Though liberation was 
the signal public event of the Avila government, the co- 


hecho investigations played in counterpoint to it and 
were used to police its boundaries, as a form of system- 
atic repression concealed behind the official liberation. 
Despite the cohecho prosecutions, the official memory of 
the liberation—that is, that most workers happily re- 
mained on the haciendas—was inscribed in the archives 
and press reports in conformity with the postliberation 
future that had been anticipated by the decree’s authors. 
Little note was taken of the experiences of people like 
Manuel Cimé, who, according to an inquiry into the 
cause of his death by hanging, “decided to end his life, 
due to the upset caused by the prospect of being forced 
to return to the finca he had left.” Such episodes were left 
sparsely documented, in fragments lying outside the 
organized and authorized recollection of Avila’s libera- 
tion. In line with the official story, La Revista, which had 
provided abundant and celebratory coverage of the liber- 
ation and its consequences, remained silent on the mat- 
ter of the cohecho investigations.*7 

But while Avila’s government and the Yucatecan press 
worked at producing an official memory of liberation en- 
acted and fulfilled, political shifts soon overturned his 
government and its attempt at event making. In January 
1915, as a result of increasing evidence of his alliance 
with Yucatecan planters against Carranza’s policies, 
Avila was recalled from the peninsula and replaced by 
General Toribio de los Santos, who immediately set 
about imposing forced loans on Yucatecan hacendados. 
A coup was not long in coming, led by Abel Ortiz Ar- 
gumedo, a Yucatecan military officer widely supported 
by the hacendados in his bid to take control of the state 
government. In March Carranza sent General Salvador 
Alvarado with an army to retake the peninsula, and the 
general quickly established himself as the new governor 
of Yucatan. 

Alvarado, unlike Avila, explicitly referred to the sys- 
tem of indigenous servitude in Yucatán as “slavery.” 
Years later he would write that when he arrived in the 
peninsula he found Yucatecan workers still mired in “ab- 
ject servitude” despite the promulgation of Avila’s de- 
cree; they were subject to the irons of a “bitter slavery, in 
which they had learned, from fathers to sons, that they 
could dream of no other happiness than alcohol, and 
could hope for no other liberation than death.” Alvarado 
immediately presented his own plans for sweeping social 
reforms as an attack on “slavery” on various fronts, a 
far-reaching program for the liberation that Avila, in his 
view, had never even attempted to realize. Thus, from 
1915 on, the prestige and modus operandi of the new 
revolutionary government depended on the denial of the 
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previous “event” of liberation in 1914 rather than on its 
confirmation in official memory.?® 

Under the Alvarado government, which secured the 
freedom of workers to depart the henequen fincas at will, 
the prosecution of workers under the circulars against 
cohecho ceased. Furthermore, the new government often 
took action to provide “retroactive” justice to workers 
for previous abuses against them that may have been 
legal in the times they were committed, such as beatings 
or nonpayment of wages. However, Alvarado studiously 
ignored the more recent violations of individual liberties 
that had taken place through the cohecho prosecutions, 
abuses in which some officials who later joined his gov- 
ernment were implicated. Thus the worker José Isabel 
Flores, who was charged with cohecho for discussing the 
liberation decree with other laborers and was then im- 
prisoned and threatened with execution, complained 
fruitlessly to Alvarado about the events of 1914. His 
pleas were dismissed.?? 

Eleuterio Avila and his government had claimed to 
“remember” the future in 1914, and law, archive, and 
even the press were dedicated to making reality conform 
to that memory. Where the official version of the event 
was challenged by workers, the crime of cohecho had 
been invented as a repressive alibi, preserving the in- 
tegrity of liberation’s official memory and consigning 
other visions and memories of the time to the penal ar- 
chives, in fragments. While liberation was to be remem- 
bered as official redemption, cohecho was to be forgot- 
ten as criminal perdition. Ironically, however, Avila’s 
liberation would remain an event of the future only—en- 
visioned, anticipated, performed, and recorded before 
the fact but ultimately denied its place in the historical 
past. Avila’s prospective and fragmentary archive of lib- 
eration and the records of repression under the cohecho 
law eventually shared the same fate. They represent not 
so much pasts silenced by exclusion from the archives as 
fleeting memories of futures relocated, contained, and ul- 
timately forgotten, their narrative in fragments, their ar- 
chive inchoate, their monument unbuilt. 


The Agony of the Past, the Violence 
of the Future 


Sir: is it true that the Revolution has triumphed there? 
Is it true that the Past agonizes there, under the heavy, in- 
escapable and violent blows of the Future? That Tradi- 
tion, Custom and Habits acquired for many years in our 
pueblo—with the approval of the Powerful, and the men 


of former governments—today face new horizons? If 
that is true, then my ideal is there! Continue on that 
road. The masses have yearned for their redemption for 

years and years. 
—Adolfo Cardefa, Mexican consul, to Salvador 
Alvarado. Douglas, Arizona, July 1915 


To observers like Cardefia throughout Mexico and 
abroad, Yucatan under Alvarado’s rule seemed to dram- 
atize both the promise and the peril of the revolution’s vi- 
olent break with the past and its bold encounter with the 
future.3° While Avila’s measures had referred to earlier 
times of corruption, it was only under Alvarado that the 
state government unequivocally identified the prerevolu- 
tionary past—up to and even including the period of 
Avila’s rule—as a period of “slavery.” Thus, the epochal 
contrast between past and future in the concept of re- 
demption was no longer figured as the restoration of the 
legitimacy of a distant past or as an easily achieved tran- 
sition between successive epochs. Rather, Alvarado’s 
government anticipated an extended battle of starkly op- 
posed social orders and political regimes—one a past of 
slavery and the other a future of unprecedented liberty. 
In place of the liberation as a discrete event, Alvarado 
foresaw a violent conflict between times of liberty and 
times of slavery, in a hotly contended present. 

For Alvarado, to realize the liberation of Yucatan, 
much more was needed than the end of debt servitude. 
Rather, the officials of Alvarado’s government acted on 
many fronts simultaneously, publicly identifying and ex- 
orcising elements of a corrupt and archaic “epoch of 
slavery” (época de esclavitud) and inaugurating an 
“epoch of liberty” (época de libertad) in its place. The 
broad scope of these interventions led Alvarado to be- 
come a relentless legislator during his time in Yucatan, 
from 1915 to 1918. The centerpiece of his legislation 
was a collection of five laws issued in 1915 (labor, land, 
and cadastral reform as well as laws relating to the state 
treasury and municipal government), which Alvarado 
and others referred to as the “five sisters.” Often com- 
pared by his contemporaries to the five books of Moses, 
the “five sisters” did not simply comprise a series of reg- 
ulations. They were meant to galvanize a people and in- 
dicate a path to the promised land—hence the title of the 
publication in which the laws are published together: 
Where We Are Headed (A donde vamos). Alvarado’s as- 
pirations to the status of a Mosaic redeemer were evident 
in frequent references to Yucatan under his governance 
as a “promised land.” One high government official, Flo- 
rencio Avila y Castillo, even called the state a “Sinai” 
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where the “tablets of Constitutionalist law speak the 
truth to the pueblo.”3! 

The redemptive paradigm that Alvarado placed at the 
center of his policies was in some respects a novel frame- 
work. It far surpassed previous invocations of redemp- 
tion in political rhetoric and predated by decades the re- 
demptive paradigm adopted by Mexican president 
Lazaro Cardenas as a framework for national social re- 
forms in the late 1930s.32 Nonetheless, the concept 
would have been somewhat familiar to rural populations 
in Yucatan, through popular Catholicism and local cults 
of saints and of the Virgin.33 Moreover, during the insur- 
gencies of 1911-13 pueblo and hacienda dwellers in 
some areas of the state had already begun to challenge 
the regime of “slavery” in the name of “liberty” and in 
connection with wider regional movements that called 
for the “redemption” of indigenous workers. It is then 
unsurprising to find a fully elaborated appeal for a re- 
demptive liberation in a lengthy petition presented to 
Salvador Alvarado just a few weeks after his arrival in 
Yucatan. In it, several hundred residents of the pueblo of 
Hunucma requested the return of common lands alien- 
ated over the previous decades. Throughout their appeal, 
the people of Hunucma repeatedly evoked the temporal 
rupture between times of slavery and times of liberty and 
drew upon the concept of redemption to structure their 
description of exploitation past and present and of the 
future that might break with those oppressive legacies. 
According to the petitioners, their “liberty” had been 
“lost and submerged for centuries in the hands of the 
powerful landowners,” a situation they described as 
characteristic of an era of “slavery.” With the 1914 lib- 
eration decree, they related, many of the poorest work- 
ers escaped the “hands of the opulent landowner” and 
sought refuge with the residents of Hunucma. However, 
due to the lack of lands for building houses or cultivat- 
ing subsistence plots, many workers and their families 
were forced to return to the fincas they had left, and the 
oppressive power of the hacendados—and, with it, slav- 
ery—was left largely intact. With the arrival of Alvarado, 
who proposed to issue radical labor and land reform 
measures, these “grave evils” might finally be remedied. 
They hoped that what they referred to as the general’s 
“sreat work of redemption” would free them from their 
“opprobrium and misery” in the imminent future, 
through access to land and “honorable work.”34 

Through his sweeping vision of redemption Alvarado 
attempted to arrive at a populist vision of redemption ca- 
pable of incorporating such languages of popular griev- 
ance with his own utopian claims to knowledge of the 


future and the power to realize it in the present. Soon 
after his arrival in the state the general institutionalized 
redemption as a model for revolutionary governance 
through the creation of the Office of Information and 
Propaganda, which was charged with disseminating the 
new decrees and laws of the revolutionary government 
and reporting back to the general on conditions on the 
haciendas. Under the direction of Florencio Avila y 
Castillo, the office employed a corps of fifteen propa- 
ganda agents who, as Yucatecans and Maya speakers, 
were charged with enacting revolutionary reforms and 
with making the revolution comprehensible to rural pop- 
ulations. The new agents were instructed to realize the 
liberation that had been forestalled in 1914. They were 
to do so, as Florencio Avila y Castillo put it, by “engrav- 
ing the Revolution’s principles and reforms in the soul of 
the pueblo.”35 

In Alvarado’s vision of the liberation, the full realiza- 
tion of that future event would rest upon an educative re- 
lationship between the state and the people, in which rev- 
olutionary laws and principles would be inculcated as 
“teachings” (enseñanza), as Alvarado specified in his Car- 
tilla, or primer, for the agents. Those teachings would go 
beyond the enunciation, dissemination, or translation of 
the law to intervene in the memory of the past and of the 
future in the minds of indigenous workers. Thus, to “re- 
deem the Indian” the agents would combat the legacies of 
“slavery” and the “whips” of the old masters. First, they 
would investigate the origins of their suffering—and all of 
the “tears or voids of their personality” in the abuses of 
the past. Then, through the revolution’s teachings they 
would “restore to them the consciousness of their dignity, 
which has been crushed.” As Alvarado’s Cartilla makes 
clear, the propaganda agents, even more than the officials 
commissioned to disseminate the 1914 liberation decree, 
were intended to be something like missionaries of liberty 
and ground-level architects of official memory. The “re- 
demption” they were ordered to enact in pueblos and on 
haciendas involved direct intervention into workers’ 
memories of the abuses of slavery and its effects and into 
their perception of the time of liberation as an imminent 
future in which the revolution would transform their 
lives.36 

More than just the end of debt servitude, this was a 
matter of the transmutation of souls, and its realization 
required the systematic documentation of the coming re- 
demption. Outside of communicating with, “teaching,” 
and “redeeming” rural workers, the agents were to re- 
port in detail on their efforts directly to the general. In a 
draft of the Cartilla, Alvarado had ordered, “let history 
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be written.” In the final version agents were enjoined to 
keep a daily narrative account of their labors and expe- 
riences, as well as to complete questionnaires with infor- 
mation on the haciendas and pueblos they visited. Cen- 
tral to their duties was the production of accounts that 
narrated the liberation as an experience of profound per- 
sonal redemption in the places they visited and corrobo- 
rated the emergence of a future epoch of liberty among 
the ruins of slavery. The archive that collected such tales 
of the future, and the newspapers that disseminated 
them, presumably would confirm a memory of the revo- 
lution as a redemptive cause that delivered indigenous 
workers from bondage and punished the iniquity of the 
hacendados. The liberation would be committed to 
memory as an event that exorcised the past and heralded 
the onset of a radically different future of social and po- 
litical relations. 

Indeed, within weeks of Alvarado’s arrival in the 
peninsula, military officials and propaganda agents 
began traveling the hacienda zone, visiting henequen 
fincas and pueblos on tours of inspection and forming a 
documentary record of their doings and experiences.37 In 
many cases officials of Alvarado’s revolutionary govern- 
ment discovered and denounced the “despotism” or 
tyranny of encargados and hacienda administrators. 
While in the documentation produced by officials of the 
Avila government hacendados had appeared to cooper- 
ate in and welcome the advent of the new times, in the 
records of the Alvarado government many hacendados 
were reported to be treating workers as if they still lived 
in the “times of the dictatorship” or the “times of slav- 
ery,” preventing them from enjoying their new rights as 
citizens and workers. As evidence mounted of systematic 
violations of the provisions of the liberation decree relat- 
ing to freedom of movement, government officials or- 
dered one military commander to remedy the “unspeak- 
able abuses that are committed daily, despite the laws 
passed to ensure the liberty of the peons.” He was in- 
structed to impose “exemplary punishments” to correct 
hacendados who still preserved “depraved customs and 
odious practices from the times of the dictatorship.” 3° 

For Alvarado’s government, then, prior epochs of dic- 
tatorship and slavery were still very much in evidence on 
many of Yucatan’s henequen haciendas in the form of re- 
strictions on mobility, physical punishment, unaccept- 
ably low wages, and other abuses. When confronted by 
evidence of such abuses, government officials denounced 
hacendados and administrators as “slavers” and endeav- 
ored to realize the frustrated reforms on the haciendas 
they visited. Typically they apprised workers of their 


rights under the new laws and encouraged them to find 
work on other haciendas if they were unsatisfied with 
working conditions or remuneration. In other cases, 
agents and military officials dismissed hated encargados 
or administrators or intervened to raise wages or lower 
food prices in hacienda stores.3? In documenting such ac- 
tions, the propaganda agents framed them as memorable 
moments in which reforms were realized locally as liber- 
atory and redemptive events. After giving brief descrip- 
tions of the haciendas visited and the reactions of work- 
ing populations to their visits, government agents 
generally testified to the satisfaction of laborers with set- 
tlements achieved through the intervention of the agents 
in disputes with employers. On one hacienda, for in- 
stance, agents found that through deception the encar- 
gado had acted “with great detriment to the future that 
the sacred Constitutionalist revolution has prepared for 
the workers.”4° Another agent related that, because of a 
speech he delivered on a hacienda, workers there “saw 
with surprise and delight that the times of slavery had 
ended, that their rights are now respected and that their 
labor will be justly compensated.” On visiting a finca 
near Hunucma to settle a conflict between laborers and 
the owner, the agent Abelardo de la Guerra explicitly 
highlighted his visit as a moment of redemption, report- 
ing that while speaking to the workers in Maya about 
the revolution they listened to him “religiously.” By his 
own account, his words “poured over their hearts like a 
salutary stream watering a plant. When I finished my 
speech, from all the mouths of my listeners came a thun- 
derous and spontaneous hurrah for the Revolution, 
which had brought them undreamed of benefits.” 4! 

The accounts produced by the propaganda agents, 
like those of their predecessors under Avila, tended to 
construct and confirm the ruler’s vision of liberation as a 
memorable event of the future. In distinction from the 
agents of 1914, however, they represented the liberation 
not just as a series of acts of dissemination but as a con- 
catenation of redemptive events that clearly demarcated 
the past and documented the transition from the slavery 
of the past to the liberty of the future. Through such doc- 
umentation, which is much more plentiful than the Avila 
government’s surviving records, Alvarado’s revolution- 
ary government produced something like the “archive of 
redemption” that Avila had envisioned but never real- 
ized. To all appearances, Alvarado’s agents not only had 
ended practices typical of “slavery” but had convinced 
indigenous workers and pueblo residents that a pro- 
found rupture had occurred. A past of slavery had been 
sundered from the realized future of liberation, now 
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present in their lives and in their memories, transforming 
them from oppressed “Indians” into liberated Mexican 
workers and citizens. 

This archive of redemption was not just a physical site 
for the storage of documents, but it also involved a net- 
work of correspondence and communication that linked 
workers and agents with government officials and the 
media. Some propaganda reports passed from the gen- 
eral’s hands directly to the archive (marked “archivo”), 
while others were forwarded to officials in other depart- 
ments. After closing the offices of other peninsular news- 
papers and confiscating the printing presses of the 
Church and the conservative newspaper La Revista de 
Mérida, Alvarado established a newspaper called The 
Voice of the Revolution (La Voz de la Revolución) as the 
state’s daily paper and the government’s newspaper of 
record. Reports were selected by the general and the di- 
rector of the Information and Propaganda Office, to be 
published in La Voz as evidence of the revolution’s won- 
drous deeds. Following a description of a propaganda 
meeting in one pueblo, for instance, the author of one 
newspaper report declared: 


Thus we see that the revolution’s work is not a beautiful 
mirage that fades as men near power, and disappears 
completely when they achieve it. On the contrary: in its 
governmental form the Revolution turns its eyes toward 
the pueblo, hears its cries, and sees its needs. What the 
pueblo previously thought impossible, as this transcribed 
communication clearly demonstrates, appears before its 
surprised and grateful eyes, transformed into beautiful, 
palpable reality.+* 


A newspaper account of events in another pueblo de- 
clared in the second year of Alvarado’s government: 


Here, all the sentiments of the pueblo have been united 
as one. The people have been permitted to feel the effects 
of the beneficent Revolution that has come to redeem the 
pariahs and rescue them from their misery. The Revolu- 
tion, triumphant, has rescued them from their helotism. 
Now they are no longer slaves—they are free citizens and 
the government, desiring to better their condition, is dis- 
tributing lands to them.+3 


Reports from the propaganda agents and other offi- 
cials who visited the haciendas frequented the pages of 
La Voz de la Revolucion in 1915 and 1916. Thus, the 
reading public in Yucatan and Mexico was provided 
with daily exposure to tales of redemption under govern- 
mental auspices—memorable accounts of abuses reme- 


died, joyous workers apprised of their rights, wages 
raised, justice fulfilled.+4 

Government officials avidly collected, circulated, and 
published such stories of redemption and wove them into 
accounts of the realization of the future as an achieved 
past in Alvarado’s Yucatan. Information and Propa- 
ganda Office director Florencio Avila y Castillo’s Diario 
revolucionario was the first such account, one that 
recorded the first year of the revolution as a chronologi- 
cally and calendrically organized rendering of Alvarado’s 
laudable actions and decrees and the pueblo’s enthusias- 
tic reception of them. One entry in the Diario comments 
on the departure of indigenous workers from a finca in 
search of higher wages elsewhere: “This event, which 
seems so common, is of great importance if one consid- 
ers that in epochs that are not so distant, the servant 
could not leave the finca freely. He was not treated like a 
citizen, free in his person and his actions, but rather like 
a Helot or a slave entirely subject to the will of the mas- 
ter.”45 For government officials, as for many pueblo res- 
idents, the freedom of movement seemed the consum- 
mate expression of the desire of the free worker and 
functioned as a memorable marker of temporal break. It 
distinguished the realized future time of the revolution 
from the times of the slavery that had preceded it and 
provided the basis for the representation of liberation— 
Alvarado’s liberation—as a quotidian and mundane 
process, as well as a historic event. 

Despite Avila y Castillo’s triumphant evocation of a 
future realized in the Diario, however, evidence of the 
survival of times of slavery continued to surface even 
into the second year of Alvarado’s revolution, suggesting 
that the violent struggle between past and future would 
be an ongoing feature of the revolution in Yucatan. Al- 
most one year after Alvarado’s arrival in Yucatán a 
boiler exploded on a large hacienda. When one of the 
owners visited to inspect the damage, it was reported, his 
servants lined up to kiss his hand, to the master’s great 
pleasure. Alvarado was deeply shocked that this servile 
practice, which he had outlawed in a circular the previ- 
ous year, continued on the fincas. He immediately de- 
clared that the government would energetically search 
out and punish those who violated the circular.46 In a cir- 
cular of 9 March 1916 Alvarado declared the practice of 
besamanos to be evidence of the resilience and endurance 
of the rejected past, a manifestation of “moral slavery” 
in which hacendados “obliged their servants to continue 
rendering the homage of former times.” Besamanos was 
an “open wound” that exuded the “foul, odorous 
fumes” of slavery past. Once again the general called on 
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propaganda agents to encourage workers to remember 
the future in the present. They were to “remind” the 
workers “incessantly” that they were “free men now; 
that it is shameful to humiliate themselves before the old 
‘masters’ by kissing their hands; that now they should 
stand before them with head held high; . . . and that they 
should insist on being treated like free and independent 
men, not like pathetic pariahs and beggars.” Through 
their work of “purification,” the agents would bring a 
“redemptive wave” to the haciendas that finally would 
ingrain the memory of liberty in the hearts and minds of 
indigenous workers and realize its consequences in their 
working lives. According to the authors of news reports 
on besamanos in La Voz de la Revolucion, the past could 
grow again in the spirits of the workers like a weed un- 
less the memory of liberty was repeatedly incited in the 
minds of workers and hacendados: “The revolution can- 
not triumph until a revivifying wind fills and dignifies 
every spirit, until its sacred fire burns in every heart and 
shines forth from every gaze, until democracy and liberty 
penetrate every brain. It is urgent to uproot this weed 
that is growing again, choking the generous seed that the 
Revolution has sown in the heart of the pueblo.” 47 
More than one year after Alvarado’s arrival in the 
peninsula, allegations and “discoveries” of the persist- 
ence of “despotism” and traces of the “old system of pre- 
vious epochs” or the times of slavery on the fincas were 
frequent. An investigation into abuses by encargados on 
Hacienda Yaxché de Peón, for instance, revealed that un- 
fair wages and prices, as well as the sexual seduction or 
harassment of the wives of workers, showed “all the fea- 
tures and aspects of the dictatorial epochs.” When work- 
ers on Hacienda Citincabchén were found to be bitterly 
opposed to their encargado due to “matters from the 
past,” including the encargado’s previous “vigorous mis- 
treatment” of a now deceased worker, he was suspended 
from his post. Encargados who threatened to evict work- 
ers without observing the provisions of the labor law 
were admonished, like the encargado of Hacienda Dzib, 
to “forget their antiquated stratagems” or face censure 
and punishment by the state government and local au- 
thorities.4® One of the most dramatic of such “discover- 
ies” was made in July 1916, when propaganda agents 
visited Hacienda Copé in the Mérida district. Workers 
there had complained that a Spanish administrator, 
Joaquin Duefias, preserved “slavery” on the place and 
paid them unacceptably low wages. Once on the finca 
the agents spoke to the assembled workers of the virtues 


of the 


Upon asking the workers to clarify their previous com- 


“Revolution transformed into Government.” 


plaints, they noted a “murmur” and “hesitant words” 
that seemed to indicate anger that they didn’t dare to ex- 
press openly. When nobody responded to their questions, 
the agents urged them to speak freely, reminding them of 
the rupture between the times of slavery and liberty and 
endeavoring to 


make them see that the times in which the “master” with 
his great riches and powerful social influence did what- 
ever he wanted, and ruled lives and consciences, were 
over. We made them understand that the Revolution had 
ended that awful state of things; that the Revolution had 
destroyed that archaic social edifice; that now, everyone 
was equal before the Law’s August majesty. We repeated 
to them that they should behave like free men, no longer 
subject to the dominion of a master. 


Two workers, apparently emboldened by such oratory, 
finally came forward to complain about low wages (.60 
pesos per day) and about the “despotism” of Dueñas. 
One reported that, when he had told the administrator of 
his intention to go to the governor to make him aware of 
the workers’ misery, Duefias had insulted him, declaring 
that “he ruled on the finca, and that they had to obey 
him.” However, it was only when the administrator 
claimed that he paid the workers a daily wage of one peso 
and showed documents to that effect to the agents that a 
“tumult” and “imprecations” erupted among the work- 
ers. They declared that the records were falsified and that 
Dueñas, like the other administrators, was trying to “de- 
ceive [the agents], as they have always deceived the au- 
thorities in the past.” Agent Pérez declared in his report 
on the incident that he believed the workers and de- 
scribed the finca as one of the last redoubts of slavery in 
the peninsula: “Hacienda Copé is a den of the reaction, 
where the master rules and the slaves obey; where the 
master has destroyed [cegado, “blinded” | every sentiment 
of liberty and dignity; where the worker is treated like a 
beast of burden; where plots are hatched against the Gov- 
ernment; where rumors and stories that harm the Gov- 
ernment are invented.” 49 

The sanguine rhetoric of some government agents, 
however, obscured fundamental shifts in government 
policy that augured a very different role for the revolu- 
tionary government in the henequen zone. Venustiano 
Carranza’s interest in maximizing profits and revenues in 
the henequen sector led him to oppose and eventually 
repeal many of Alvarado’s costly reform efforts, and fed- 
eral resistance had a dampening effect on the new revo- 
lutionary policies. If throughout 1915 officials were dis- 
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patched to the fincas with a broad mandate to incite an 
as yet unrealized transition from slavery to liberty, by 
late 1916 such a transition was assumed to have already 
occurred on most haciendas under the stewardship of 
government officials. After the promulgation of a new 
labor law at the end of 1915, the propaganda agents 
were charged with explaining the new law on the hacien- 
das in such a way as to secure—in terms that recall the 
language of the 1914 decree—the “concordance” of cap- 
ital and labor in a modern free labor system. They would 
inform employers of the “necessity of treating their 
workers well, since they are the ones who have helped to 
develop and preserve their capital,” but would also im- 
press on the workers “the importance of harmonizing 
their demands with the interests of their employer, whom 
they should not see as an enemy, but rather as a collabo- 
rator in life’s struggles.” Gone was the overriding revolu- 
tionary interest in discovering evidence of surviving ele- 
ments of slavery and the emphasis on instilling a sharp 
sense of the distinctions between slavery and liberty in 
the memory and perceptions of indigenous workers.5° 

With the establishment of a new Labor Department 
and the issuance and dissemination of detailed regula- 
tions aimed at closely supervising and disciplining ha- 
cienda workers’ every action on or near the henequen 
fields, the emphasis of labor policy continued to shift.5" 
Government involvement on the fincas was now aimed 
largely at the defense of “custom” and “order” rather 
than at instigating a radical break between an oppressive 
past and a liberated future. Hacendados who had resis- 
ted the incursion of revolutionary authorities a few years 
earlier now asked the government for assistance in en- 
forcing labor discipline in the face of increasingly orga- 
nized challenges by workers. When accused by workers 
of mistreatment or disrespect, encargados and adminis- 
trators often deflected the scrutiny of the government 
onto the workers themselves by accusing them of com- 
mitting infractions against the new labor codes and dis- 
missed their disgruntlement as an irrational response to 
justifiable attempts to correct their behavior.5* 

Labor Department officials continued to find in the 
workers’ favor when encargados or administrators vio- 
lated the terms of the law, typically by denying them the 
pay or benefits that legally were their due. However, such 
was not the case for most complaints over remuneration. 
In many cases, Labor Department agents and other gov- 
ernment officials seem to have been unsympathetic to 
worker demands for higher wages and loathe to exorcise 
the past and inaugurate the future by intervening on the 
fincas, as they had in 1915.53 In the face of the resistance 


of administrators and hacendados to improving the 
terms of remuneration, the agents generally gave a for- 
mulaic recitation of the labor law to discontented work- 
ers. They declined to support their right to strike and in- 
formed them that they were free to leave the haciendas if 
they were unsatisfied with the conditions of their employ. 
The prior epoch of slavery and the event of liberation 
both had been consigned to the past, and the “free” 
labor system had been fully realized in the present; 
hence, the state’s interventions into the battle between 
past and future gave way to a faith in the justice that 
officials imagined to reside in the unrestricted operations 
of a presumably free labor market. 

As their interest in the abuses of the past on the ha- 
ciendas waned, government officials also showed in- 
creasing interest in learning which workers were leading 
challenges to wages or working conditions on the fincas. 
Using language and practices reminiscent of the cohecho 
investigations of 1914, revolutionary officials and hacen- 
dados labeled such workers “promoters of disorder” or 
“ringleaders” who induced other, diligent workers to 
make unreasonable claims, to desert the fincas, or to at- 
tack “public wealth” by damaging henequen plants and 
thereby the interests of the haciendas and of the govern- 
ment.54 Hacienda workers were increasingly “re- 
minded,” like the workers of Hacienda San Antonio Tuc, 
that “now we are in the Constitutional epoch, and so if 
they insist on damaging the owners’ interests they will be 
punished according to the law.”55 

Amid this shift, Alvarado declared the conclusive tri- 
umph of the revolution on Yucatan’s henequen fincas. 
After two years of his rule, Alvarado claimed that the 
government had “protected all workers’ movements . . . 
unfailingly, securing in every case salary increases.” 
Strikes, according to a letter Alvarado sent to President 
Carranza in November 1916, were settled not through 
“unjust means” or force but by “studying and resolving 
labor issues justly.” Through such measures, the contin- 
ued production of wealth through the export of fiber was 
assured but was based on free, rather than forced, labor 
and on a harmonious balance between the rights of the 
worker and the rule of law.5* Perhaps the most remark- 
able representation of the situation in Yucatán came in 
the form not of an official report but of a “strange and in- 
teresting dream” that Alvarado reported having over the 
course of several nights in 1917. Published that year as 
Mi sueño (My Dream) and widely read and republished 
thereafter, his recollection of that dream served as a man- 
ifesto at a moment in which the general sought to renew 
his rule of the state in upcoming gubernatorial elections. 
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In Mi sueño, a text strongly reminiscent of Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward, Alvarado described him- 
self voyaging to the future and bearing witness to the 
land of progress and modernity that Yucatan would be- 
come if his revolution prevailed. Imagining a look back- 
ward from the future toward the present, Alvarado’s nar- 
rative is driven by the strange power of the revolutionary 
future viewed as an achieved past. Alvarado described 
arriving at the formerly sleepy Yucatecan port town of 
Progreso (Progress), now filled with hotels, offices, cafés, 
restaurants, movie theaters, and markets. Along the 
coast, the marshy coastal savanna—previously un- 
marked by industrial or agricultural activity—was cov- 
ered by oil towers, tanks, and pipelines. Turning his gaze 
inland, Alvarado found that the landscape of Yucatan’s 
rural interior had been transformed as dramatically as its 
port city, as if a “powerful, vital spirit was passing over 
the land, transforming Yucatan and filling it with mar- 
vels.” Yucatan was no longer a state of enormous dispar- 
ities in wealth. It had become a land where “the wealth 
of the country, produced by everyone, now flowed for 
the benefit of everyone.” As a result of such bounty, 
roads and railways had been built to unite country and 
city. Farms and work colonies spread over formerly des- 
olate areas, now populated by immigrants who had 
come from other parts of Mexico and from abroad to 
work them. “As if by enchantment,” the general recalled, 
Mérida had expanded to the size of New Orleans and 
Havana and had become the financial, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and scientific center of the Caribbean. 57 

Yucatan’s future inhabitants were transformed as rad- 
ically as its landscape. In his dream, Alvarado saw that 
due to a wide variety of policies that he had instituted— 
including the liberation, labor, and land reforms and the 
municipal government and fiscal reforms—the traces of 
a feudalistic past of ethnic and class domination had 
been completely eradicated. The hacendado of the fu- 
ture, no longer a feudal lord, had become a modern cap- 
italist employer who treated workers as equals. Indige- 
nous workers had undergone a metamorphosis even 
more dramatic. With the liberation, it is true, workers 
had abandoned their labors and resisted working any 
more than the minimum to survive. Nonetheless, as a re- 
sult of being justly remunerated for their labors, indige- 
nous workers gradually discovered that “there was more 
to life than just eating tortillas, drinking corn gruel and 
sleeping in a torn hammock.” As indigenous workers 
learned the pleasures of “civilization,” they began to de- 
sire “previously unknown commodities” and thus la- 
bored diligently in order to earn money to purchase 


them. Finally, they gave up their antiquated clothing, 
“erasing forever” the “depressing stigma of caste.” As 
his dream concluded, Alvarado encountered a strange 
being called the “Spirit of the Race,” who charged him 
with creating the Yucatan of his dreams—a mission the 
general accepted, just before awakening. 

In less dramatic fashion, officials of the government 
(particularly of the Labor Department) also played a role 
in authoring a roseate vision of the situation in the coun- 
tryside for the reading public in Yucatan and elsewhere 
in Mexico. In the area of the pueblo of Tixkokob, ha- 
cienda workers reportedly were “equitably remunerated 
and well treated by the encargados who, in the past, 
were their executioners.” Writing of the dramatic trans- 
formation of working conditions in the vicinity of 
Hunucma, a Labor Department inspector declared that, 
unlike in “other times” when the “capitalists used sub- 
terfuge to avoid paying workers just wages,” by 1917 
workers were enjoying the “immense benefits that the 
Glorious Constitutionalist Revolution has brought them, 
thanks to the indomitable efforts of their leaders.” 
“Today,” the report concluded, “the workers of the 
countryside are no longer the way they were in other 
times. Today, they are aware of their actions, and even if 
the reactionary elements so desired, the state of aban- 
donment and slavery in which they lived will never re- 
turn.”5° Inspired by such reports, newspaper accounts of 
the situation of the fincas were equally sanguine, herald- 
ing the dawn of a new age on the fincas. The advent of 
just conditions of work and remuneration had modern- 
ized the henequen industry, and government attempts to 
instruct workers in the memorable distinction between 
slavery and liberty had transformed the presumably apa- 
thetic Indian peon into the presumably industrious Mex- 
ican worker and citizen. This was the future redemption 
that Alvarado had envisioned in 1915 and had realized 
in his time as governor.°? An article that appeared in La 
Voz de la Revolucion, entitled “How the Worker-Citizen 
Is Trained in Yucatan,” exemplifies the trend. It included 
a description of life on Hacienda Teya near Mérida, 
where workers enjoyed “splendid” treatment by hacen- 
dado Alfredo Medina and the protection of Alvarado’s 
labor law. The workers there had been redeemed by their 
experience of free labor. 


They love the finca with true faith, because they have 
found happiness and well-being there. . . . They dress 
well and bathe every day, and their bodies and customs 
have become truly hygienic. . . . The workers are sup- 
ported morally and materially, and are being educated as 
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citizens. They are conscious of their rights and of their 
responsibilities, and receive the affectionate and paternal 
encouragement of their employers. The worker is no 
longer a pariah, nor an animal, nor a slave. He is inde- 
pendent, free and strong.®%° 


While Alvarado and officials in the revolutionary gov- 
ernment became increasingly implicated in the defense of 
the henequen labor regime and worked at consigning the 
time of liberation and its struggles to the past in official 
memory,®! workers showed their determination to reject 
the narrowing limits of Alvarado’s redemption. Although 
no longer appealing to the revolutionary government to 
“redeem” them, workers—like the residents of Hacienda 
San Antonio Cholul, who alleged that overseers beat and 
exploited them “as if we were slaves’—continued to 
evoke the idea of contending times of “slavery” and 
“liberty.” A Labor Department agent rejected the demand 
of workers on Hacienda Sodzil that an encargado and an 
administrator be expelled from the finca. While the work- 
ers opposed the two “because in the old days they used to 
beat them and to this day they are angry,” the government 
official responded that “their complaint was unjustified, 
and that such things happened to everybody before, but 
what was important was that now they were not mis- 
treated.” While government officials showed diminishing 
interest in searching out and punishing the abuses of prior 
epochs, workers continued to place the condemnation of 
the old customs of previous epochs of slavery and the de- 
mand for liberty at the center of their complaints.® 

As officials in the revolutionary government seemed 
to abandon their earlier zeal for uncovering slavery and 
inaugurating liberty, workers and pueblo residents grew 
increasingly frustrated. On 7 December 1917 a group of 
workers of Hacienda Tecoh addressed a letter to the 
governor denouncing the actions of their encargado and 
the policies of the Labor Department. After workers 
there challenged wage levels and maize allotments on the 
finca, the encargado had a group of them arrested by 
municipal police. According to the workers, the encar- 
gado had behaved “as if we were in slavery,” with the 
knowledge and support of the director of the Labor De- 
partment. The workers directed a provocative question to 
Governor Alvarado: “Will it be just if ‘Slavery’ returns, 
Sefior Governor? If that is the way things will be, then we 
will go to the Cemetery to bury ourselves alive rather 
than become slaves again.” Several days later, the direc- 
tor of the Labor Department sent a letter to the com- 
missary of the finca—presumably the encargado’s ap- 
pointee—with orders to expel several of the workers 


from the finca within one week and to send him further 
information on the “obstructionist labor of the agita- 
tors.” On Hacienda Xcanatin a similar incident oc- 
curred just two months later, as Alvarado’s time as state 
governor came to an end. Authorities of the finca threat- 
ened workers with imprisonment if they cut the leaves 
badly. When one man asked for a raise, an encargado 
even threatened to shoot him and harangued other 
workers. “Calm down,” he told them. “Soon the old 
laws will return . . . and Slavery will return as before.” 63 

In 1917, remembering his year as director of the 
Labor Department in Yucatan, Carlos Loveira recalled 
with bitterness the attitude of many workers who vis- 
ited his office in Mérida. Despite his efforts and the ef- 
forts of the government on their behalf, they seemed 
profoundly ungrateful. “Often they entered my office,” 
he wrote, “to give their speeches, but then soon left— 
with a liberty previously unknown to them—saying that 
we were all bourgeois, that we were becoming a sequel 
to Porfirio Diaz, and that we were turncoats.” These 
spokesmen, according to Loveira, considered the de- 
partment bourgeois because it refused to satisfy their 
sense of “revolutionary justice,” which was in his view 
actually thinly veiled “personal interest.” The disgrun- 
tled ex-director consoled himself in his memoirs, noting 
that “At the very moment I write these lines, men of the 
caliber of Gorki and Kropotkin are also being called 
bourgeois by not a few irresponsible fanatics of the Rus- 
sian Revolution.” 4 

For workers on Tecoh and Xcanattin and in Carlos 
Loveira’s office, years of avowedly radical governmental 
and legal challenges to the organization of labor on the 
henequen haciendas had resulted in a situation that dif- 
fered strikingly from the future they might have imag- 
ined in 1915. By 1917 some workers were beginning to 
refer to the period of revolutionary rule as a time of con- 
tinued slavery or as a time when the return of slavery 
might lie in the near future. In so doing, they showed 
that they were no longer convinced by the paradigm of 
redemption, at least not the version propounded by the 
Alvarado government. Rather, they took up the temporal 
categories of slavery and liberation and drew on them to 
formulate a critique of the government that claimed to be 
the guarantor of the end of slavery and to make their 
own claims on what liberty might mean. While in 1915 
Alvarado had offered the new legislation relating to 
labor as the clearest evidence of the definitive end of the 
times of slavery and the advent of the times of liberty, 
years later many indigenous workers still awaited the lib- 
eration and struggled to give it substance. 
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As I began my research in Yucatan in 1995, I took the 
Maya version of the 1914 decree to ex-haciendas and 
pueblos in the Yucatecan countryside. Upon hearing 
me pronounce the words of that document, I imagined, 
people who had lived through the liberation as children 
or their descendants might share with me their interpre- 
tations of the decree or memories of its momentous pas- 
sage. Perhaps their recollections might contrast with 
those of government officials and the “official story” of 
the state-sponsored historiography. When I did read the 
decree in Maya, however, I met incomprehension and cu- 
rious eyes. The simultaneously archaic and neologistic 
Maya language of Santiago Pacheco Cruz’s translation of 
the decree was not the language of my interlocutors or 
even of their immediate ancestors. Moreover, no one 
seemed to remember the passage or even to have heard 
of the existence of the decree that had, in theory, ended 
their bondage or that of their parents or grandparents. 
The year 1914 was for them undistinguished. 

While the liberation was not remembered as a discrete 
event, enacted, disseminated, and enforced by decree, I 
soon found that slavery and liberation were anything but 
forgotten.°5 When I posed questions not about the decree 
but rather about the “epoch of slavery” and the “epoch of 
liberty”—terms I heard used frequently when discussing 
the past in the pueblos and haciendas of the henequen 
zone—I encountered a very different kind of memory, 
deeply ambivalent in nature. Hacienda and pueblo resi- 
dents, both the elderly and their descendants, seemed to 
locate stories about situations of exploitation and confine- 
ment, political abuses, and corruption in the “times of 
slavery” whether they had been committed during the 
porfiriato or under revolutionary rule—perhaps even as 
far in the past as the mid-nineteenth-century Caste War. 
Some even viewed slavery nostalgically, crediting the free 
provision of food, clothing, and medicine to the system of 
servitude. Many associated times of liberty not only with 
the advent of greater personal freedoms but also with eras 
of political upheaval, violence, and dislocation—whether 
before, during, or after the revolution. Even more striking 
was the use of both terms to refer to aspects of contempo- 
rary life. In the 1990s political corruption, labor exploita- 
tion, economic crisis, and poverty led residents to com- 
pare some aspects of their lives to slavery. Hence, with 
regard to economic crisis and currency devaluation, 
pueblo residents sometimes declared: “Now we are slaves 
again—slaves to the peso” or “slaves to our stomachs.” 
The migration and gang violence of the same years, how- 
ever, seemed to some to be evidence of opportunities and 
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perils typical of an epoch of liberty. Slavery and liberty 
were seen not as definitive states or periods but rather as 
alternating conditions that have happened before and will 
happen again and may even overlap. 

The remarkable ability of my interlocutors to “re- 
member the future and anticipate the past”67 has deep 
roots, some of them in the early revolutionary period. 
Officials in the revolutionary governments of Eleuterio 
Avila and Salvador Alvarado promised the fruits of liber- 
ation to workers in return for their loyalties from 1914 
onward. Like the White Queen, however, they withheld 
some of those fruits, first deferring them to the future 
and then consigning them to the past. Envisioned, real- 
ized, and committed to memory, the future was their 
alibi. By 1917, in the perceptions of many government 
officials, the bygone times of slavery were clearly distin- 
guishable from the present times of liberty. The event of 
liberation could become a subject of history, and the 
abuses of slavery could be forgotten or remembered as 
proper to a earlier age. Alternative memories of the lib- 
eration as an event of the future could be dismissed as 
excessive or irrational, when they seemed to violate the 
already realized liberty of Yucatan’s free labor system. By 
separating epochs that for a time seemed to intermingle, 
government officials sought to begin and end a period of 
radical challenges on their own terms. After enjoying the 
White Queen’s two-way memory, they now seemed, like 
Alice, to remember only one way and were determined to 
convince workers that they now lived in different times. 

For indigenous workers, however, it had become ap- 
parent that free labor would incorporate many aspects of 
the previous slavery. They no longer faced beatings or 
confinement and had the right to leave the haciendas 
where they worked. If they chose to remain on the fincas, 
now it would be under the compulsion of hunger and 
poverty rather than legal and physical coercion. After 
several years of revolutionary government it had become 
clear to many workers that slavery and liberty—at least 
the “official” liberty—were both founded upon their ex- 
ploitation. By 1917 they were living both ways, some- 
times seeming to travel from times of slavery to times of 
liberty and at others facing what seemed to be slavery’s 
return. Slavery and liberty, they will remember, may 
sometimes share the same time and place. 
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Reality in the Thought of the Maya (1973; reprint, Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1988). 
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The purpose of studying history is not to deride human ac- 


tion, nor to weep over it or to hate it, but to understand it— 


and then to learn from it as we contemplate our future. 


—Nelson Mandela 


A the machinery of apartheid was being dismantled, 
agreements were signed in 1992 designating the 
University of Fort Hare as the custodian of the “Libera- 
tion Archives.” The Liberation Archives was conceived 
as a symbolic union of the archival records from several 
of the political organizations that had helped bring about 
the overthrow of apartheid. Organizations agreeing to 
deposit records and artifacts at Fort Hare included the 
African National Congress (ANC), the Pan Africanist 
Congress (PAC), the Azanian People’s Organization 
(AZAPO), the Black Consciousness Movement of Aza- 
nia, and the New Unity Movement. The process of locat- 
ing and gathering archival material from the liberation 
organizations had begun in the wake of the national gov- 
ernment’s historic announcement in 1990 to lift the 
official bans on the ANC and PAC along with restric- 
tions on nearly three dozen other organizations. 

The ANC and PAC archives are by far the largest 
record groups at the University of Fort Hare and are the 
main focus of this essay. The records of these organiza- 
tions were also central to the archival initiatives un- 
dertaken jointly by the University of Michigan (U-M) 
and the University of Fort Hare between 1997 and 
2000." In addition to discussing the specific projects un- 
dertaken by the U-M, the authors address the context of 
the University of Fort Hare and the impact of apartheid 


policies on the documentary record in relation to the 
ANC and PAC, as well as the political, organizational, 
and archival issues influencing the archives and its rela- 
tionship to social memory. 

The authors of this essay, both archivists at the U-M’s 
Bentley Historical Library, participated in the U-M/Fort 
Hare joint initiatives. Their roles included developing an 
archival processing plan for records housed at Fort 
Hare’s Centre for Cultural Studies,* consulting on archi- 
val issues with the center’s administrators and staff, and 
overseeing the processing and preparation of paper- 
based and electronic finding aids for the Liberation Ar- 
chives and other record groups at the center and at the 
University of Fort Hare Library, along with performing 
other administrative and archival tasks. 


Politics of Placement 


Without an appreciation of the University of Fort Hare’s 
history, the placement of the archives at this relatively re- 
mote location would seem unusual. A researcher seeking 
to locate the archives of the liberation organizations 
might at first look to one of the larger urban areas such 
as Johannesburg, Cape Town, and Pretoria; in estab- 
lished research universities in South Africa; or in national 
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research centers or museums, for example, the former 
Robben Island prison (now a national museum), an insti- 
tution synonymous with Mandela and other imprisoned 
freedom fighters. Instead, the archival records reside in 
one of the oldest historically black universities in South- 
ern and Eastern Africa, the University of Fort Hare, 
found within a remote, rural, and disadvantaged area of 
the Eastern Cape. The place where the records of libera- 
tion are located attests to the bitter legacy of apartheid— 
an Afrikaans term meaning “apartness”—and becomes, 
to a certain degree, part of the archival context. 

The agreements to place the archives of the libera- 
tion movements at the University of Fort Hare were 
recognition of the important role the university played 
as the primary institution of higher education for black 
South Africans and as the alma mater of many of the 
leading liberation figures. To a lesser extent, the deci- 
sion was a repudiation of the South African State Ar- 
chives Service for its complicity in legitimizing apart- 
heid.3 Speaking at the opening of the ANC archives, 
then deputy president Thabo Mbeki argued that Fort 
Hare was “incontestably . . . the natural home” for the 
archives.4 In a message, Mandela spoke of the “im- 
mense importance” of the ANC archives. 


These archives are the single most complete record of the 
ANG, especially in the period after its banning in 1960. 
They are instrumental in documenting the untold history 
of South Africa. . . . The organization further recognises 
that the archival material contains the seeds of our new 
democratic order. A study of the [ANC] comprises an in- 
trinsic part of our understanding of our society, the tran- 
sition we have recently experienced and what the future 
may hold. The ANC archives provide a window into this 
significant period of our country and fill the vacuum in 
historical continuity.5 


The decisions by Mandela and other leaders to place 
the archives of their liberation movements at the Univer- 
sity of Fort Hare were politically and historically moti- 
vated. They recognized the central role that the university 
played in nurturing black African leaders and rewarded 
Fort Hare with what could be viewed as part of the found- 
ing papers of the new South Africa in the post-apartheid 
period. Certainly their decision to locate the archives at 
Fort Hare in a research center focusing on the study of cul- 
tural heritage of black South Africans was also an attempt 
to memorialize the liberation struggle and to create a 
monument to those who participated in the conflict. As 
the director of the University of Fort Hare’s Centre for 
Cultural Studies wrote, “The historical anti-apartheid role 


of Fort Hare’s student body, which included President 
Mandela, Robert Sobukwe, and other leaders of the Na- 
tional Struggle for Liberation justify locating this impor- 
tant Archive on the Alice campus.” The archives become 
not only a place to document South Africa’s “untold his- 
tory” but also a center to support a more inclusive writing 
of the nation’s history as it moves from a society that priv- 
ileged one group over another to a “non-racial, non-sexist 
democracy” envisioned by Mandela.7 


The University of Fort Hare 


The campus of the University of Fort Hare is situated in 
the town of Alice, along the Tyume River in the rural area 
of South Africa’s Eastern Cape. The University of Fort 
Hare, established as the South African Native College 
during World War I, is a microcosm of the history and 
turmoil of South Africa.’ Its “chequered history,” noted 
Oliver Tambo, the leader of the ANC-in-exile, is “a mir- 
ror of the struggles of the oppressed people” in South 
Africa.? The roots of its founding by Scottish missionar- 
ies and black educationalists reflected the competing ob- 
jectives of colonialism and self-determination. An incu- 
bator of African nationalism, Fort Hare educated an 
unparalleled number of black leaders and played a key 
role in the liberation struggle. The university suffered a 
fate similar to most African institutions during apartheid 
when the government extended “Bantu Education” poli- 
cies to higher education. These policies were meant to 
take away local autonomy from historically black col- 
leges and universities in favor of state control. The poli- 
cies transformed Fort Hare from alumnus Nelson Man- 
dela’s description as “a beacon for African scholars from 
all over Southern Central and Eastern Africa” to second- 
ary status as a regional tribal college.!° Under Bantu 
administration, admission was restricted primarily to 
Xhosa-speaking students from the homelands of Transkei 
and Ciskei.'! From 1960 until the end of apartheid, Fort 
Hare endured a steady descent from historic institution to 
historically disadvantaged institution. 

The university has sought to encourage the use of the 
liberation organizations’ archives for research and to 
promote the role of Fort Hare in developing the leader- 
ship and ideas of the anti-apartheid movement. These ar- 
chives have restorative potential and are a source of em- 
powerment for the university as it struggles to overcome 
the inequities created by apartheid. In recent years, insta- 
bilities stemming from declining enrollment and charges 
of fiscal mismanagement have made the post-apartheid 
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transition even more difficult. Critical self-assessments 
and a new administration have launched a strategic plan 
seeking to restore Fort Hare to prominence.!? The ar- 
chives are an important part of this strategic plan. 


Politics of Remembering and Forgetting 


The conflict of cultures ultimately leading to the system 
of apartheid was exacerbated by the discovery of gold 
and diamonds in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
and the crude economics predicated on the need for in- 
expensive and controllable labor for the extractive min- 
ing operations. Unlike the colonial plundering of the 
Congo in the nineteenth century popularly recounted by 
Adam Hochschild in King Leopold’s Ghost, the native 
population of South Africa did not endure a physical 
holocaust. Instead of large-scale extermination, as in the 
Congo, the South African native population was system- 
atically marginalized and disenfranchised by colonial au- 
thorities through official and unofficial segregation and 
other racist actions. The politics of remembering and for- 
getting in South Africa are, however, similar to those in- 
volved in Belgian rule over the Congo. For example, 
state records documenting Leopold’s reign of depreda- 
tion in the Congo were reportedly burned over eight 
days in Brussels.!3 As the beginning of a new political 
order in South Africa was becoming evident, the records 
of the old regime were subject to massive “unauthorized 
” The Sunday Times reported a security 
officer as stating: 


destruction.” 


It was wholesale destruction. At John Vorster square alone 
something like 3 5,000 files were dumped. We lost count of 
how many shredders burnt out in the process, but the beer 
was flowing and the fires were burning high at the South 
Africa Police rugby ground at Arthur Bloch Park.'4 


In South Africa, the state archives helped legitimize 
and sustain apartheid rule through “silences” and “sys- 
tematic forgetting.” Opposition to apartheid, the “sim- 
mering memory of resistance and struggle,” in the words 
of the South African archivist Verne Harris, “was forced 
into informal spaces and the deeper reaches of the under- 
ground.”!5 The liberation movements lived a shadowy 
existence as they fought to emerge from colonial domi- 
nation. State control of memory dramatically influenced 
what was documented. The battle has now moved to the 
informal spaces of collective memory in the struggle of 
remembering against forgetting. 


The axiom “who controls power, controls history” 
holds true in South Africa. In the aftermath of apartheid, 
an African nationalist historiography has reemerged, 
which, as the historian Leonard Thompson cautions, 
“may lead to partisan works resembling a mirror-image 
of Afrikaner nationalist writings.”'® Archives figure 
prominently in these historical debates and become dis- 
puted sites in new battles of intellectual nationalism. 

In discussing the significant role played by archivists in 
“moulding the future of our documentary heritage,” the 
Canadian archivist Terry Cook reminds archivists of the 
seriousness of that task. He writes, “we are literally . . . 
deciding what is remembered and what is forgotten, who 
in society is visible and who remains invisible, who has a 
voice and who does not.”!7 Wanting to make visible what 
was invisible and hear what was not heard during the era 
of apartheid, Mandela saw a need to document “the un- 
told history of South Africa,” in essence calling for a 
rewriting of the nation’s history. He understood the 
power of archives as a tool of subterfuge. 


The majority of South Africans have . . . been deliber- 
ately misrepresented in the official history of South 
Africa. Archival resources that have previously been pre- 
served in our national repositories have condemned this 
country’s African inhabitants to historical obscurity. The 
records that do exist serve only to perpetuate the myths 
and obscure the horrors of apartheid.'® 


Mandela’s views are quite apparent—those in power 
can use or misuse records for their own purposes. Ar- 
chives can be a tool to conceal or a weapon to reveal. He 
viewed the availability of the ANC archives as a means 
to reverse the myths and distortions promulgated in the 
previous regime—and to aid in the process of remember- 
ing, recalling, and rethinking the past in a way that bears 
more likeness to his own sense of reality. 


Politics Influencing Creation 


Before turning to the physical archives of the liberation 
movement, it seems appropriate to address some of the 
conditions influencing the creation of documentation. 
The literal “apartness” of apartheid emanated from the 
legislation that enforced separation between white and 
black South Africans in rural areas and regulated the 
presence of blacks in urban areas.'? Additions to these 
core statutes of apartheid further eroded the basic rights 
of black South Africans. The ANC, and its predecessor, 
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the South African Native National Congress, had been 
largely ineffective in opposing the various segregation 
measures and numbered about five thousand members 
by the time the Afrikaner Nationalist Party came to 
power in 1948. 

The creation of archives was never a central focus of 
the liberation organizations—nor of most any organiza- 
tion.?° The liberation movements were largely grassroots 
organizations, and the business of keeping the organiza- 
tions vital and mobilized made secondary any serious 
thought to documenting history. The ANC of the late 
1940s, Mandela noted, “did not have a single full-time 
employee, and was generally poorly organized, operating 
in a haphazard way,” hardly a structure conducive to 
good record keeping.*! Other reasons may also affect the 
creation of records. An archivist at the University of Fort 
Hare and a Canadian historian commented in a 1998 
joint article, “Given the necessarily clandestine nature of 
some of the ANC’s activities as a revolutionary organiza- 
tion, conventional correspondence and records may have 
sometimes represented a security risk.”*? The PAC, es- 
tablished in 1959 by Robert Sobukwe following a rift 
within the ANC over cooperation with non-Africans, 
was struggling to develop its own administrative struc- 
ture along with a constituency. Viability of these organi- 
zations, not to mention the capacity to document them- 
selves, was imperiled by the increasingly restrictive 
legislation imposed by the state aimed at curtailing op- 
posing organizations and points of view. 

The Nationalist monopoly on power took control of 
the past, developing a “political mythology” that “dis- 
torted the past for nationalist purposes.”*3 Control of the 
present was ensured by a stranglehold on media and the 
implementation of increasingly repressive security and 
censorship legislation. These policies profoundly altered 
and shaped the nature of the documentary record. Debate 
within South Africa was stifled, and the liberation leaders 
were effectively silenced, leaving a one-sided discourse. 

The central piece of legislation was the Suppression of 
Communism Act instituted in 1950, which allowed the 
government wide latitude in defining “communism.” Pro- 
visions of the act enabled the state to disband organiza- 
tions, to enforce prohibitions on publications, to seize 
documents, and to ban or deport individuals. The act can 
be understood in the broader cold war context that gave 
rise to McCarthyism and “Red squads” in the United 
States, but the South African equivalent continued un- 
abated for several decades and grew increasingly suppres- 
sive.24 Additional legislation made it a punishable offense 
to even possess banned publications and documents. Be- 


yond influencing what was created, these policies also 
raise questions about what was not recorded. 


The Impact of Censorship 


In light of government restrictions on writings by 
banned persons, the creation of archives achieved a sym- 
bolic status manifested in a rejection of colonialism and 
a step toward controlling history. The threat of prison 
sentences and deportation for possessing banned mate- 
rial served as an obvious deterrent to the creation of ar- 
chives, but it also ascribed an immeasurable value to 
documentation as a tangible sign of resistance. 

The Congress of the People held in 1955 represented 
a high point for the internal liberation movement and 
also illustrated the lengths to which the state resorted in 
order to silence opposition. The congress preceded adop- 
tion of the Freedom Charter, a document equivalent to 
the U.S. Bill of Rights or the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence as a defining national document. Before discussion 
of the Freedom Charter concluded, the congress was bro- 
ken up by state security forces citing treason. Subject to 
a banning order and unable to participate in the conven- 
tion, Mandela watched from the periphery and described 
the event: “The police began pushing people off the plat- 
form and confiscating documents and photographs,” 
even taking the catering signs.?5 

The infamous Treason Trial that followed passage of 
the Freedom Charter was preceded by large-scale seizure 
of documentation when police raided 460 offices and 
homes in their search for evidence of treason and sedi- 
tion, coming away with books and pamphlets.” In all, 
156 individuals were arrested. Mandela, among those ar- 
rested, recounted how the first month of the trial was de- 
voted to the submission of evidence by the state: “One by 
one, every paper, pamphlet, document, book, notebook, 
letter, magazine, and clipping that the police had accumu- 
lated in the last three years of searches was produced and 
numbered; twelve thousand in all.”27 In one sense, in its 
efforts to seize documents, the state had inadvertently 
created an archive consisting of some twelve thousand 
documents and artifacts. Seventy-five boxes of trial-re- 
lated records are held by the University of Witwaters- 
rand,?® but much of the original documentation seized by 
the state was destroyed between 1990 and 1994 as part 
of a state campaign of “collective amnesia.” 9 

The most trying days for the ANC and PAC followed 
the 1960 mass-action anti-pass law protest sponsored by 
the PAC in an effort to upstage the ANC. The peaceful 
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protest turned violent when police fired on protesters at 
Sharpeville. The unrest sparked by the “Sharpeville Mas- 
sacre” led to the declaration of a state of emergency and 
the outlawing of the ANC and PAC.3° For the PAC, less 
than a year old, banning was a crippling blow, as the ad- 
ministrative structure had not sufficiently developed to 
support movement underground and the establishment 
of foreign missions.3! 

The ANC had developed preliminary plans for under- 
ground and external operations and had dispatched 
Oliver Tambo out of South Africa before the banning. 
The ANC internal plans were dealt a severe blow when 
police raided the underground headquarters in Rivonia 
in 1963 and confiscated hundreds of additional docu- 
ments and papers. Like the Treason Trial, the Rivonia 
Trial saw thousands of documents and photographs pre- 
sented as evidence. Three decades later, the national ar- 
chivist admitted that documents used as evidence in the 
trial were missing: “The official records of the Rivonia 
Treason Trial transferred to the National Archives 
Repository by the Supreme Court are missing. The inves- 
tigation embraces a search for the missing volumes and 
endeavors to secure copies from other sources.”3? 

For the exiled ANC and PAC, the 1960s would be de- 
voted to consolidating their external structures, fund- 
raising, promoting international awareness, and coordi- 
nating guerrilla and sabotage operations. When the 
movements turned to armed struggle, the clandestine na- 
ture of the guerrilla armies eschewed the generation of 
documentation. The organizations lacked the luxury en- 
joyed during the “Great Crusade” of World War II, when 
historians like S. L. A. Marshall followed men into bat- 
tle and conducted post-combat briefings and interviews 
in the immediate aftermath of battle, creating a form of 
intentional and instantaneous history.33 The PAC records 
at Fort Hare, however, include a fascinating collection of 
individual dossiers on soldiers in the armed wing, Azan- 
ian People’s Liberation Army. While few detailed ac- 
counts of guerrilla and sabotage operations exist, addi- 
tional information about these operations has come to 
light through the hearings of the Truth and Reconcilia- 
tion Commission. 


The Impact of Organizational Structure 


An important adjunct for archives is an understanding of 
the organizational structure and processes that lead to the 
creation of documentation.34 The location of missions 
had a large influence on the nature of the documentation. 


Before the ban on the ANC was lifted in 1990, it operated 
thirty-three missions and bases. Overseas missions func- 
tioned generally as lobbyists and fund-raisers generating 
position statements and propaganda, while missions 
within the African continent detail the development of 
networks, coalitions, and training sites. The early years il- 
lustrate the challenges of organizing and building coali- 
tions and of arousing international support. The turn to 
armed struggle and the major influx of exiled Africans 
after the 1976 Soweto uprisings added training and reset- 
tlement to the tasks of the missions. Indeed, the Solomon 
Mahlangu Freedom College (SOMAFCO) in Tanzania is 
a prime example of a community and educational institu- 
tion created for the generation exiled after the Soweto 
township revolts. SOMAFCO has a profound meaning 
for many South Africans, and the records, artifacts, and 
teaching tools of SOMAFCO were among the first to ar- 
rive at Fort Hare.35 

Publications produced by the external missions reflect 
the differing faces of the mission. Those aimed at culti- 
vating international awareness indicate a stronger self- 
consciousness in their creation. Other publications 
served as internal organs and are couched in revolution- 
ary rhetoric. The liberation organizations also frequently 
reprinted key documents to both educate prospective 
members as well as to combat censorship and banning 
orders by virtue of sheer quantity. Revitalizing and 
reusing prior themes and images was also common 
within the publications. Sam Nzima’s famous 1976 pho- 
tograph from Soweto of a student carrying fatally 
wounded Hector Peterson was a politicizing image that 
was used on hundreds of publications, posters, and but- 
tons in the decades that followed. 


Archival Landscape at Fort Hare 


At the University of Fort Hare, the archives of the libera- 
tion organizations are recognized as an important asset, 
and control of the archives has been nearly as tempestu- 
ous as the question of who controls the history. The 
agreements designating Fort Hare as the repository for 
the Liberation Archives assigned custody of the archives 
to the university’s Centre for Cultural Studies. First begun 
as the Centre for Xhosa Literature, the center’s mandate 
broadened sufficiently to encompass a more widely based 
cultural studies center with jurisdiction over the art 
gallery and the museum collection of ethnographic arti- 
facts.36 Shortly after the historical materials began arriv- 
ing piecemeal from their exiled locations, tensions flared. 
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What the center’s director referenced as a “raging ar- 
chives dispute” in his annual report resulted in demands 
by the ANC that its archives be placed elsewhere on cam- 
pus.37 Lingering political rivalries between the ANC and 
PAC may have played a part in the removal, but the end 
result was the relocation of the ANC archives to the Uni- 
versity of Fort Hare Library. The political implications of 
the relocation notwithstanding, the decision strained al- 
ready limited capacities as two separate facilities and 
staffs were now required to administer the archives. The 
removal of the ANC archives also signaled an end to the 
formal use of the title “Liberation Archives” when repre- 
sentatives of the ANC archives committee reportedly 
found the title untenable in their desire for complete dis- 
association. 

For the University of Fort Hare Library, the ANC ar- 
chives were a tremendous burden on already constrained 
resources, but they also served to fill in a significant gap 
in resources about the liberation struggle. Apartheid 
policies had barred libraries from acquiring holdings 
contrary to the state position, particularly those that 
failed to earn approval from state censors. The result at 
the Fort Hare Library was a massive void in holdings on 
the history of South Africa, particularly the growth of 
African nationalism and the fight for liberation. Given 
this situation, the archival records assume greater im- 
portance as a vital resource for studying and understand- 
ing the history of the liberation movement and the 
broader history of South Africa. 


Building Relationships between the University of 
Fort Hare and the University of Michigan 


Beginnings 


In 1991, during the end years of apartheid in South 
Africa, a delegation from the U-M, led by Charles 
Moody, vice provost for minority affairs, visited the Uni- 
versity of Fort Hare to begin a multiyear effort to explore 
cooperative ventures between the two universities.3° 

By 1996 the U-M had secured United States Informa- 
tion Agency (USIA) funding for a three-year project in 
support of several objectives, including these focused on 
archival activities. 


e To establish technology-based collections management 
at the DeBeers Centenary Art Gallery and the Centre for 
Cultural Studies at the University of Fort Hare. 

e To assist in the development of archives management 


procedures relevant to the archival holdings of the Cen- 
tre for Cultural Studies, including preservation and con- 
servation techniques and the application of digital tech- 
nology to increase access to records. 

e To support observation and consultation related to the 
development of an archival education curriculum, and 
to facilitate the exchange of archival information, litera- 
ture and materials.3? 


Professor Margaret Hedstrom, of the U-M School of 
Information (SI), assumed responsibility for planning the 
archival (and other) parts of the grant. The U-M’s Bent- 
ley Historical Library was brought in as a partner be- 
cause of its expertise in the administration of modern 
archival records.4° In the summer of 1997 Hedstrom 
conducted a needs assessment of Fort Hare’s archival 
programs and proposed a series of next steps. From the 
beginning, U-M’s approach was to build upon and im- 
prove an existing archival capacity at the University of 
Fort Hare. The goal of this effort was to establish a pro- 
fessional staff educated in archives and records manage- 
ment, knowledgeable about current standards and best 
practices, and adept in the use and application of appro- 
priate archival tools. Additionally, major segments of 
Fort Hare’s liberation archival holdings would be 
arranged and described and a digital infrastructure es- 
tablished to support work within the archives. The goal 
of the USIA grant was not just the completion of several 
short-term projects within the archives but the building 
of an ongoing, professionally run archival program at 
the University of Fort Hare. 

A vision is more easily imagined than realized. Poli- 
tics, personalities, and unrealistic expectations presented 
serious obstacles to bringing about all the desired end re- 
sults. While significant accomplishments were achieved 
during the three-year period of grant activity, the ulti- 
mate objective of building archival capacity at the Uni- 
versity of Fort Hare still awaits final completion. 

Resignations within the archival ranks at the center 
made it more difficult to sustain programmatic growth 
and made more clear that retention of key staff would be 
essential to the evolution of the archives. The situation at 
the University of Fort Hare Library, which holds the 
ANC records, was quite different. Several staff members 
had archival education or training and significant expe- 
rience working with archives and manuscript collections. 
For example, the acting director of the University of Fort 
Hare Library received her graduate education at the U- 
M’s SI, where she took archival courses and was exposed 
to the work of the university’s various archives and man- 
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uscript collections. Similarly, the archivist at the Univer- 
sity of Fort Hare Library assigned to process the ANC 
archives had obtained a master’s degree in archival stud- 
ies from the Loughborough University in the United 
Kingdom and had undertaken advanced archival courses 
at the University of Witwatersrand. Other staff members 
also had archival training and experience. The library 
staff’s base level of archival knowledge and skills was 
promising in terms of further development of a strong ar- 
chival program. 


U-M’s Planning for the Fort Hare Project 


Even before Hedstrom’s 1997 needs assessment study, 
the U-M and the University of Fort Hare implemented 
some parts of the collaborative project, most importantly 
providing educational opportunities for Fort Hare Li- 
brary and Centre for Cultural Studies staff. Advanced 
education and training for select staff members were key 
elements of the overall plan to build archival capacity at 
Fort Hare. Hedstrom also envisioned the involvement of 
SI graduate students, who could apply their knowledge 
and skills to real archival situations at Fort Hare.+* 

Hedstrom, Francis Blouin (director of the Bentley His- 
torical Library and SI faculty member), and Bentley Li- 
brary archivists met in the fall of 1997 to discuss prelim- 
inary plans regarding the archival initiatives at Fort Hare 
and the selection process for the SI students who would 
participate in the work there. Brian Williams and 
William Wallach, both experienced in project and pro- 
gram planning, traveled to South Africa in early spring 
1998 to develop and refine a work plan for the process- 
ing of the liberation movement archives housed in Fort 
Hare’s Centre for Cultural Studies.4* After this prepro- 
cessing planning by the U-M archivists, SI students spent 
six weeks in Fort Hare and began to implement Wallach 
and Williams’s processing plan. 


Status of the Archival Records at Fort Hare Prior 
to the U-M Project 


The liberation movement archives that arrived at Fort 
Hare did not arrive complete. They were the end prod- 
uct of liberation, the residue of revolution, the records of 
offices abruptly closed after the startling end of 
apartheid. The materials came in sporadic shipments 
from the exiled outposts where the liberation movements 
had once operated in their effort to raise international 
awareness and to coordinate the internal struggle from 
abroad. Banning and censorship had driven the organi- 


zations underground and abroad to sympathetic nations. 
Records from the ANC arrived after preliminary pro- 
cessing at Luthuli House, the ANC headquarters in Jo- 
hannesburg. The records included administrative files, 
financial records, correspondence, topical files, publica- 
tions, photographs, audio-visual material, and artifacts 
ranging from buttons and T-shirts to posters and art- 
work. On the whole, there is little documentation gener- 
ated from within South Africa before the lifting of 
apartheid, and the bulk of the documentation is from the 
1980s and early 1990s with limited material from the 
1960s and 19703.43 

Following the 1992 agreement to deposit the PAC ar- 
chives at Fort Hare’s Centre for Cultural Studies, M. 
Gqobose, a member of the PAC’s National Executive 
Committee for the Eastern Cape region, sent a memoran- 
dum to all PAC offices and missions around the world 
seeking information about the quality and nature of the 
records and asking them to ship the records to Fort 
Hare. After listing the types of archival and museum 
items of interest, he wrote, “[W]e entreat you to avoid 
destroying any of the above mentioned materials in your 
office. We . . . implore you not to allow anybody to de- 
stroy, or release to any other person or institution” the 
archival and museum materials.44 His appeal worked, 
and in the spring of 1995 the center began receiving 
PAC records and artifacts. Eleven large metal trunks 
were shipped from Tanzania, each of which contained 
disordered and unfoldered piles of administrative 
records; sixty-two cartons arrived from the New York 
PAC office/UN mission, which also were in no apparent 
order; and twenty-two boxes were transferred from the 
London PAC office. The boxes and trunks contained ad- 
ministrative records and publications, much like those 
received from the ANC. Other PAC offices and missions 
in Zimbabwe and elsewhere also transferred documen- 
tation to Fort Hare. Exiled officers who had retained 
records sent them on to the new liberation movement 
archives.45 

The return from exile added another dimension to the 
archives. These records became a history recovered. It 
is a theme with other implications—the physical exile of 
both records and people provokes a debate that exists as 
an undercurrent. A seldom described tension exists be- 
tween those who remained within South Africa and 
those who chose to leave or were forced into exile. Infer- 
ences exist that those not in exile were not part of the 
struggle. The politicizing power of such inferences is 
broad, and such tensions are part of the social fabric at 
Fort Hare. 
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Devising and Implementing the Processing Plan 


Working with an assistant archivist trainee at Fort Hare’s 
Centre for Cultural Studies, the U-M archivists surveyed 
the liberation archives (primarily the PAC archives), 
identified its organizational structures, devised a process- 
ing plan, identified individual record subgroups and pos- 
sible series within these subgroups, defined appraisal cri- 
teria to apply in determining which records to retain and 
which were of no archival value, developed a finding aid 
model, and agreed on final products, including cata- 
loging records and encoded finding aids to enhance intel- 
lectual access to information about the archives. Brian 
Williams returned to Fort Hare and in May-June 1998 
helped coordinate the processing work of the eight SI 
students based on the plan he and Wallach had devel- 
oped.4© The SI students intensively processed PAC 
records during this first summer’s visit to the University 
of Fort Hare. After their return to Michigan, several stu- 
dents continued working on the project. They completed 
catalog records and finding aids for the PAC missions 
processed during the summer and created encoded ver- 
sions of the finding aids, which were then mounted on 
the Centre for Cultural Studies’s Web site, which other 
U-M students continued to develop for the center. 

With funding from USIA and the Kellogg Foundation, 
U-M faculty and students made two additional trips to 
Fort Hare in the summers of 1999 and 2000 to continue 
their work. During these trips archival projects focused 
on processing and improving access to the ANC records 
at the Fort Hare Library. Project staff also developed a 
unified Web site for Fort Hare’s renamed center (the Na- 
tional Heritage and Cultural Studies Centre) and the li- 
brary, a major breakthrough given the tensions between 
the two units. The Web site, titled “The University of 
Fort Hare Collections,” offers one portal through which 
researchers can link to information about the liberation 
movement and other holdings at Fort Hare’s Library and 
the center. The lack of cooperation between the library 
and the center does not bode well for the research com- 
munity in the long run. There is no doubt that access to 
information about the liberation archives has been 
greatly enhanced not only through the processing of the 
records but also through the establishment of Web sites 
about the collections. Disputes between the two Fort 
Hare units eventually led to intervention by top univer- 
sity administrators. In Strategic Plan 2000, designed to 
restructure Fort Hare, the university’s vice chancellor an- 
nounced plans to settle the archives dispute and “estab- 
lish unified, centralised and efficient management of Uni- 
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versity-held archives.”47 Implementation of Strategic 
Plan 2000 is under way at Fort Hare, but it is too early 
to tell if the goals set for unifying and centralizing archi- 
val collections at the university will be successful. 


Meaning of the Archives 


In his speech at the opening of the ANC archives at the 
University of Fort Hare on March 17, 1996, Thabo 
Mbeki spoke to the “living reality of the archives” and 
to the archives as a “school both for the philosophers 
and the historians as well as the agitators and the ac- 
tivists.”4° As mentioned previously, Nelson Mandela 
identified the archives as the “single most complete 
record of the ANC” and a vital link in “documenting the 
untold history of South Africa.”49 The archives are both 
more and less than that. The archives assume an almost 
ethereal quality as a monument to triumph over supreme 
adversity, yet they fall to earth mired in the minutia of 
polemics, propaganda, and the mundane tasks of admin- 
istration. It is difficult to separate the rhetoric of freedom 
from actual content. The archives are part and parcel of 
the mirroring of the “humaneness of the actors in the 
process of making history.”5° Mandela and other libera- 
tion movement figures have become veiled in romance, 
and the archives at once reinforce these notions while 
also stripping away the shroud of myth to reveal an un- 
derlying humanity. Maamoe and Stapleton, who wrote 
about the ANC records at the University of Fort Hare, 
sound a more realistic tone, noting that “it is unlikely 
that the archives will meet the lofty goals of stimulating 
the complete revision of South African history” as indi- 
cated at the ceremony opening the archives.5' 


Foreign and Domestic Engagement 
in Fort Hare’s Archives 


Perhaps because of the cachet of Fort Hare’s famous 
alumni and its historical significance, or because of the 
desire to redress the past, several players, both foreign 
and domestic, have rushed in to support the University 
of Fort Hare. Hosts of universities, primarily American, 
have cultivated exchange programs and joint projects. In 
the past, many of these initiatives have gone uncoordi- 
nated, negotiated without the benefit of centralized 
input. There has been no shortage of players willing to 
help with the Liberation Archives and matters of cultural 
heritage. Good intentions notwithstanding, to some it 
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might be construed as a more benign form of imperial- 
ism, the last vestiges of colonialism. At least four U.S. in- 
stitutions advanced various plans and programs aimed at 
developing the cultural heritage resources at Fort Hare.5* 

In addition to the U-M’s cooperative arrangement 
with Fort Hare, there is an important partnership involv- 
ing the University of Connecticut and the ANC, dating 
from March 1999. The agreement links the ANC, the 
University of Connecticut, and the University of Fort 
Hare in a variety of projects including archival coopera- 
tion, oral history programs, conferences, exchanges, and 
training. The most notable aspect of the agreement des- 
ignates the University of Connecticut as the official 
repository for ANC materials in North America. Under 
terms of the agreement, University of Connecticut archi- 
vists will direct the copying of ANC records for “safe- 
keeping” and will organize and catalog the materials, 
sharing some of the materials on the Web.53 Publicity for 
the University of Connecticut project is abundant and al- 
ludes to the creation of a North American mirror site, al- 
though the means used to copy the archives have not 
been specified. While the Connecticut agreement opens 
the ANC archives to a wider audience and enables addi- 
tional scholarship, the agreement is interpreted less pos- 
itively by some at the University of Fort Hare. 

ANC archival records arrive at Fort Hare after review 
and preliminary processing at the ANC’s Johannesburg 
headquarters. The flow of records from Johannesburg to 
the Fort Hare Library has ceased, perhaps since the 1996 
dedication of the ANC archives at Fort Hare, fueling 
speculation about when or if remaining archival records 
will be sent and whether the University of Connecticut 
agreement has impacted transfers to Fort Hare. The 
entry of another institution—the University of Connecti- 
cut—taking on the responsibility of guardian of the ANC 
historical records has caused some concern at Fort Hare, 
even if the records at the University of Connecticut are 
copies. No matter how beneficial the relationship and 
how good the intentions might be for the ANC and the 
University of Connecticut, some at Fort Hare view the 
new partnership as a diminution of the university’s role as 
the designated archival repository for the ANC, the “in- 
contestably . . . natural home” for the ANC archives, as 
Mbeki wrote.54 They also ask whether the significance of 
the archives can be fully appreciated outside of the con- 
text of Fort Hare and the surrounding area. The agree- 
ment and further written documents from the University 
of Connecticut raise questions about the extent of archi- 
val expertise at Fort Hare, which standards and descrip- 
tive practices will be used, and whether changes made at 


one institution require changes at all institutions. When 
the archives are seen in the light of a documentary her- 
itage once prohibited and painfully recaptured and now 
made accessible by the professional archival staff at the 
Fort Hare Library, the act of sending copies outside of 
South Africa takes on greater meaning. Does sending 
copies of the ANC archives to the United States raise 
questions of cultural imperialism, even if clothed in the 
most benign of intentions? Control of history and con- 
trol of historical documentation are important issues and 
take center stage in South Africa’s transition to a new 
democracy. 


The Larger South African Archival Scene 


The changeover to a democratic society has opened a new 
dialogue of memory of which the archives are a vital part. 
Just as the Truth and Reconciliation Commission pro- 
vided a forum for both victims and perpetrators to con- 
test memory and to understand their experiences, so have 
archives become more than silos of memory as they doc- 
ument both the oppressed and the oppressor. The ar- 
chives at the University of Fort Hare are part of the larger 
South African archival heritage. As Eric Ketelaar reminds 
us, “Archives are neither red nor brown, black nor white. 
Archives document, black on white, the diversity of activ- 
ities and actions—right or wrong—on all sides.”55 

It is important to note that the archives of liberation 
movements at Fort Hare are not the sole source of infor- 
mation about South Africa’s struggle for democracy. Sev- 
eral other institutions house archival record groups and 
personal papers documenting both the anti-apartheid 
movement and those organizations in favor of the policy 
of apartness. The archives of South Africa’s liberation 
struggle cannot be found in any one archives or library 
but rather are held throughout the nation and world in 
fragmentary pieces. For example, the University of Wit- 
watersrand’s Historical Papers Department has a wide 
variety of materials, serves as the official repository for 
organizations such as the South African Institute of Race 
Relations, and holds political and trial material dating 
from the 19 50s to the 1990s.5° Also housed at Witwaters- 
rand is the South African History Archive (SAHA), which 
deposited their materials at the university in 1994. SAHA 
was established in 1988 by the United Democratic Front 
and the Congress of South African Trade Unions to doc- 
ument the history of opposition to apartheid.57 A na- 
tional collaborative program called Digital Imaging 
South Africa (DISA) has taken on a project, located at the 
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University of Natal, titled “South Africa’s Struggle for 
Democracy: Anti-Apartheid Periodicals, 1960-1990,” 
covering a period of three key decades in the growth of 
Opposition to apartheid rule.5* Additionally, supporters 
and scholars of the liberation movement throughout the 
world have collected primary source materials and have 
issued them in printed volumes and microfilm. Among 
the foremost of these is the projected seven-volume From 
Protest to Challenge: A Documentary History of African 
Politics in South Africa, 1882-1990. This work includes 
a compilation of primary sources plus explanatory text 
placing the documents into historical context. The docu- 
ments, interviews, and biographical materials used to 
produce volumes 1-3 were microfilmed and published in 
1977 as South African Political Materials: A Catalogue of 
the Carter-Karis Collection, which is available world- 
wide.5? These collections and projects add to the universe 
of documentation on the struggle for liberation. The con- 
cern of those at the University of Fort Hare is whether the 
archives of the liberation movements held at the univer- 
sity will be marginalized by other resources at better- 
funded institutions. As an institution that is isolated, 
poorly funded, and beset by internal conflicts that dimin- 
ish what resources are available there, the opportunity to 
play a prominent role as a repository of the nation’s mem- 
ory is at risk. 

The new democratic government in South Africa 
affirmed the importance of archives by making the Na- 
tional Archives of South Africa Act the first major piece 
of cultural legislation enacted. The act acknowledged the 
role of archives and archivists as shapers of social mem- 
ory, while stressing transparency of motives and account- 
ability. It also highlighted past imbalances, noting “the 
need to document aspects of the nation’s experience neg- 
lected by archives repositories in the past.”® The ar- 
chives act was developed amid what public archivists in 
South Africa describe as a “transformative discourse” 
that has replaced outdated practices and epistemologies 
rooted in the r950s.°! 

The transformation has acknowledged the public ar- 
chives role as “willing lackey” of the apartheid govern- 
ment and has identified a set of exclusionary obstacles be- 
yond the realm of collecting policies.* The reservation of 
archival jobs for whites not only prevented blacks from 
becoming archivists but also produced generations of ar- 
chivists trained under apartheid models. The language of 
apartheid left much of the archival literature and descrip- 
tion written in the Afrikaans language and thus inaccessi- 
ble to the majority of the population. Change has led to 
some bilingual guides in English and Afrikaans, but it still 


excludes the population for whom these are not their na- 
tive languages. Outreach and inclusion are further hin- 
dered by the high illiteracy rates and the distant location 
of state archives from the rural areas. Appraisal in the 
public archives is being reshaped, adopting macroap- 
praisal models advocated by the Canadian archivist Terry 
Cook and, in the words of the South African national ar- 
chivist Marie Olivier, ensuring that “the heritage of all the 
country’s people can be nurtured and conserved without 
prejudice.” 63 For the University of Fort Hare, the archives 
of the liberation struggle remain a defense against previ- 
ous policies that “condemned” South Africa’s “African 
inhabitants to historical obscurity.” 64 
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See months ago and before I was appointed the na- 
tional archivist of Canada, I was invited to speak at a 
symposium to honor Terry Cook and to reflect on his ca- 
reer as an archivist at the National Archives. I used the 
occasion to place before members of our profession the 
key dividing point that has distinguished my approach to 
the archival endeavor over the past twenty-five years 
from that of Terry; it is a fundamental distinction, and its 
influence can be discerned in our various articles. Analy- 
sis of the full intellectual impact of our two perspectives 
should be left, I think, to a future graduate student; how- 
ever, let it be known that while Terry is passionate about 
Coca Cola, I far and away prefer Pepsi, and these are the 
battle lines for my discussion of our respective positions. 

While I was preparing my comments for the Cook 
symposium, the Canadian federal government an- 
nounced that it was embarking on a study of the future 
of the National Archives and the National Library.' I 
was tempted to change the focus of this essay into a 
study of the appointment of dominion, or national, ar- 
chivists since 1872, when the National Archives was es- 
tablished. While I decided not to change my approach, 
I felt that the historical theme would be a useful point of 
departure. 

From 1872 until 1999, only six men had served as 
Canada’s national archivist, and the appointment of each 
provides useful insight into the conditions of the time. 
Douglas Brymner, dominion archivist from 1872 to 
1902, was a Presbyterian journalist and certainly had ap- 
titude for this new position, but I suspect, more im- 
portantly, that he had solid Conservative ties. He re- 
ceived the appointment, but after an initial burst of 
activity the fledgling archives went into obscurity during 
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the Liberal years of Prime Minister Alexander Macken- 
zie and had to be reactivated when Sir John A. Macdon- 
ald was again in power in 1878—a cautionary tale, reen- 
acted over the years in other governmental archives 
when an archive, which must serve as the neutral repos- 
itory for all political perspectives, becomes too closely 
identified with partisan leanings. 

On Brymner’s death in 1902, interest in the federal 
appointment was lively. One enterprising journalist, 
H. E Gardiner, Liberal editor of the Hamilton Times, 
published a pamphlet supporting his own candidacy, 
quoting one endorsement: “He already carries in his cra- 
nium a tremendous store of knowledge of the beginnings 
of Canadian history” such that he would be an excellent 
archivist.3 The successful candidate, Arthur Doughty, 
had the good fortune to be in Quebec assigned to inves- 
tigate the location of the Battle of the Plains of Abraham. 
This brought him to the attention of the governor-gen- 
eral, Lord Minto. Doughty’s enthusiasm and evident 
ability commended him to His Excellency and through 
him to the government of the day. For those who are in- 
terested in the educational requirements for the job and 
who have labored long and hard for a graduate degree, 
Doughty’s career path is instructive. Every biographical 
dictionary published in his lifetime carried the same 
phrasing: he was “educated at Oxford University; MA, 
Dickinson College, Carlisle.” On investigation I found 
that the only record available at Oxford suggests that 
Doughty spent two months there in 1884. He did not 
graduate. As for his MA, in 1889 he wrote to Dickinson 
College in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and asked for an hon- 
orary degree. He was refused. The following year he 
wrote again, claiming to be acquainted with President 
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Grover Cleveland; this time he met with success and re- 
ceived his degree in the mail. Despite his lack of formal 
credentials he was among the most active and successful 
of our national archivists. 

From the time Doughty turned seventy in 1930, there 
was intense speculation regarding his successor. He retired 
to become dominion archivist emeritus in March 1935 
and died in December 1936. The prime minister, R. B. 
Bennett, had an extensive file regarding the succession. 
The two internal candidates were Gustave Lanctot and 
James F. Kenney, with Professor A. L. Burt, a noted Cana- 
dian historian teaching at the University of Alberta and 
subsequently at the University of Minnesota, as the most 
likely external candidate. The bulk of the correspondence 
on the issue had little to do with the needs or future of 
the institution but largely concerned a debate on whether 
the next deputy minister in Ottawa should be a French 
Canadian Catholic or an Irish Catholic. Every bishop and 
archbishop in the country, it seems, had an opinion and 
expressed it to the prime minister. Bennett clearly gave up 
on trying to make the appointment and left it to his suc- 
cessor, Mackenzie King, who in turn refused to make a 
decision as long as Doughty was alive. Lanctot was finally 
appointed, almost a year after the death of Sir Arthur.4 

Even though the topic is of current interest, at least 
with an archival audience, I will leave the more recent 
successions and a full analysis of the factors at play to a 
paper after I retire. It is, however, a topic well worth pur- 
suing as the circumstances of each appointment provide 
insight into the preoccupations of the governments who 
come to grips with the decision. The appointment lies at 
the intersection of partisan politics, the concerns of the 
academic community and of cultural policy objectives, 
and, increasingly, the imperatives of modern administra- 
tion. In recent decades, the appointment has also pro- 
vided a tangible indicator of the degree of convergence 
between the archivists’ increasing sense of profession and 
the views held by decision makers of the archival role in 
society. The choice of an archivist is a multilayered polit- 
ical decision, and the role accorded archivists in the 
process inevitably reflects the government’s perception of 
whether the profession articulates narrow self-interest 
or the broader public interest concerning the archival 
function within Canadian society. The credibility ac- 
corded the profession by the government directly reflects 
how archivists and their institutions present themselves 
to the public and to the public’s elected representatives. 
And this brings me around to my announced subject— 
“the gift of one generation to another”: the real thing for 
the Pepsi generation. 

The title of this essay mixes three advertising slogans, 


each intended to convey images and more or less value- 
laden meaning to its audience. The latter two slogans are 
clear for anyone attuned to modern mass media; the first 
is recognizable to a few select archivists as a phrase from 
Arthur Doughty’s oft-quoted promotional description of 
the value of archives. More about that anon. 

“The real thing” refers, of course, to that which Terry 
Cook has devoted his professional career: Coca Cola 
and, of course, the integrity of the archival record. In a 
media age where Star Wars may be past or future, di- 
nosaurs and space warriors have equal digital reality, the 
moon landings may have taken place on a Hollywood 
backlot, historical fiction represented by Forrest Gump 
blends seamlessly with history, and conspiracy theories 
abound, society requires an institution dedicated to in- 
formation, selected on defined criteria and preserved in 
the full context of its creation as evidence of action, de- 
cision, and transaction—information in all documentary 
media, from both public and private sources. This is the 
evidence, flawed as it sometimes may be—this is the so- 
cial memory that each generation inherits, uses, adds to, 
and passes along to the future. This is the fundamental 
archival role, one that grows more important as we ex- 
plore the wonders of the information age. 

In this essay I want to focus on public awareness and 
use of the archival record. But first I want to make ab- 
solutely clear an essential precondition of effective archi- 
val service. Unless our archives are committed to the in- 
tegrity of the record and to maintaining its attributes as 
record, and unless these archives are staffed by archivists 
and other professionals knowledgeable about that 
record, its creation, its conservation, its continuity, and 
its peculiarities, whatever I may say about the public po- 
tential of archive will be so much hollow theory. My re- 
marks assume that expert staff, coming from many dis- 
ciplines but united in their dedication to the vitality and 
current relevance of the archival functions, and I will 
build on that solid base. 

“The Pepsi Generation,” which now I believe is “Gen- 
eration Next,” is one of the more successful advertising 
slogans, suggesting modernity and future orientation. 
This provides effective contrast with Coca Cola, whose 
faithful appear to have difficulty with change. A few 
years ago when Coca Cola decided that change was nec- 
essary, some of the more rabidly faithful launched a cam- 
paign against change and demanded stability. I believe 
Terry was the local president of the rabidly faithful. For- 
tunately, as an archivist he has shown himself more open 
to change, recognizing the fundamental necessity of re- 
interpreting and refining essential archival principles to 
adapt to the demands of rapidly evolving administrative 
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practice and technology. The challenge, as it always has 
been for archivists in a North American context, is to 
champion and represent the value of the record in a soci- 
ety focused very largely on the future. This has been the 
challenge faced by the successive dominion archivists, no 
less than by us. 

Douglas Brymner, through his many years of relative 
solitude and benign neglect, had time to consider the role 
of the archivist. 


The functions of the archivist are not the same as those 
of the librarian; neither can he be called an historian. He 
collects the document from which history is to be writ- 
ten, and must, therefore, have a sufficient knowledge of 
the works that exist treating not only of the subjects with 
which he has to deal, but also of other which have, at 
first sight, a very slight and indirect bearing on them. As 
an archivist he has to collect the rough material to be 
formed into structures of exquisite beauty in the hands of 
the skilful workman, or to be raised by the dishonest and 
incompetent into unsubstantial constructions, which 
crumble into ruins before the first rude blast of adverse 
criticism. . . . He must not forget that he is only the pio- 
neer, whose duty is to clear away obstructions; the culti- 
vated fields will follow.’ 


Reflecting the origins of his office in response to a pe- 
tition from “literary inquirers” rather than as a public 
record office, Brymner thus saw his role as being in sup- 
port of historical research. In 1888, in one of his more 
public statements, he envisioned the archives as “a great 
storehouse of the history of the Colonies and Colonists 
in their political, ecclesiastical, industrial, domestic and 
in a word in every aspect of their lives as communities.” 

The years separating us from Brymner melt away, and 
we recognize that the journalist had indeed become an 
archivist with this statement that he added to his vision. 


It may be a dream but it is a noble dream! It has often 
spurred me to renewed effort, when the daily drudgery— 
for it is drudgery—was telling on mind and body.® 


Doughty built on this vision, both in words and ac- 
tion, transforming the National Archives from its rooms 
in the basement of the Langevin Block to its visible site 
on Sussex, enlarged in 1926; expanding the collection; 
and focusing his most quoted statement on values rather 
than specific content: 


Of all national assets, archives are the most precious. They 
are the gift of one generation to another and the extent of 
our care of them marks the extent of our civilization. 


Given the number of times this statement has been 
cited in articles and speeches, inscribed on the pedestal of 
a statue, on a mug, a poster, and in a variety of reports 
and pamphlets, it has proved the most enduring Cana- 
dian archival representation of this century. It is worth 
spending a few minutes considering its origins. 

In the form I have just cited, this quotation appeared 
in an eighty-eight-page booklet published by the Public 
Archives in 1924: The Canadian Archives and Its Activ- 
ities by Arthur Doughty. This booklet appeared at the 
apex of Doughty’s tenure as dominion archivist. 
Through most of the 1920s, the archives’ collections 
were being discovered by a dynamic new group of Cana- 
dian historians, mainly war veterans, exploring, often for 
the first time, the sources gathered in the archives. It was 
a lively time: Adam Shortt and his assistant, Arthur 
Lower, were working on a series of documentary vol- 
umes; the Queen’s University summer school provided a 
graduate program in history; newly appointed historians 
in universities across the country” were spending their 
summers in Ottawa, researching and discussing their 
findings; and the tennis court on the front lawn of the ar- 
chives offered a clublike atmosphere. As A. L. Burt wrote 
to his wife: “It is very interesting to see the actual renais- 
sance of Canadian history in the course of preparation.”® 

Doughty had spent most of 1923 overseas, seeking out 
the records of Canada’s colonial past in the parlors and 
drawing rooms of the descendants of the old British 
and French administrators. Canada’s war effort had 
earned gratitude and respect, and giving archival material 
to the archives of the new nation proved to be an accepted 
tribute to the memory of that sacrifice. One of Doughty’s 
wartime contacts, Sir Campbell Stuart, assisted the process 
through the establishment of the Canadian History Society 
in Britain and the Société d’histoire du Canada in France. 
The inaugural dinners for these societies at Claridges in 
London and at Versailles in France were effusive outpour- 
ings of praise for the dominion, for its illustrious history, 
and for its archives. The booklet Canadian Archives and 
Its Activities provides the record of these dinners, includ- 
ing these remarks by the duke of Devonshire. 


I can only offer one word of advice to all of you who 
may have documents and papers of interest to Canada, 
and that is, the sooner you produce them the better. You 
will have to do so in due course, and to save you both 
time and temper you had better do it with the greatest 
possible alacrity.? 


The last part of the Durham papers, together with 
the Murray, Monckton, and Townshend papers; the ex- 
traordinary Northcliffe Collection; the Elgin-Grey 
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correspondence; and a host of other family records and 
artifacts, found their way to the archives.'° Doughty’s 
collecting abilities had already earned royal commenda- 
tion earlier in 1923 when, on being presented to Queen 
Mary, she remarked that “she had been warned not to 
leave any loose things about.” ™! 

Doughty’s bold assertion regarding the value of ar- 
chives embodies that confident postwar era, but it had its 
origins earlier, in less certain times. Doughty’s first version 
of this quotation was written in August 1916, when the 
full extent of the war effort was becoming painfully obvi- 
ous and the outcome was still unpredictable. Doughty 
had gone overseas in April 1916 to assist with the work 
of Max Aitken’s Canadian War Records Office. In an ar- 
ticle entitled “Canada’s Record of the War,” Doughty 
shifted from his more habitual justification of archives on 
cultural grounds to argue for the proper handling of 
modern administrative records as a duty of the state. 


The archives are, of all our national assets, the most pre- 
cious—they are the bequest of one generation to another, 
and the extent of our care of them marks the extent of 
our civilization. 


He continued: 


Archives fulfil so many and exalted missions. Each day 
that passes is a triumph for an archive, for each day some 
mere scrap of paper permits justice to prevail. 


He commented on the commercial uses of archives 
and their value in determining rights to land, resources, 
and administrative decisions. In conclusion, he argued, 


Thus the fiat has gone forth that records must be pre- 
served. And so what the literary inquirer asked for 
merely as a favour, the man of commerce now demands 
as a right—namely, the proper care and reasonable ac- 
cess to records.!” 


Doughty’s phrasing and terminology blend the busi- 
ness concept of asset with the emotionally laden attempt 
to maintain civilization during a war that threatened Eu- 
ropean confidence in that very idea. The reference to the 
power of a “mere scrap of paper” evokes the enemy’s 
dismissal of the treaty protecting the borders of Belgium, 
the rationale for Britain’s entry into the war. 

The direct correlation made by Doughty of archives as 
a measure of civilization may have been inspired by a 
comment that was published in the American Historical 
Association (AHA) Annual Report for 1913 but only ap- 


peared in print in 1915. Dr. Charles M. Andrews of Yale 
University, in presenting the first draft of a textbook for 
use by archivists, observed that 


It has been well said that “the care which a nation de- 
votes to the preservation of the monuments of its past 
may serve as a true measure of the degree of civilization 
to which it has attained.” 


He expanded on this theme in a way that undoubtedly 
appealed to Doughty. 


Among such monuments, and holding first place in value 
and importance, are public archives, national and local. 
For a nation to ignore them or so to neglect them as to 
place them in jeopardy is a disregard of obligations so se- 
rious as to warrant the charge of indifference due to in- 
ferior intelligence and in this respect a ranking among 
the backward nations of the earth. Such a position no 
first-class State can long endure. For no higher reason 
than the maintenance of its dignity and self-respect, such 
a State should reverse its policy, and, recognizing the sa- 
credness of its archives, place their preservation, care and 
publication among the leading objects of its activity."3 


Interestingly enough, Andrews does not give the 
source for his vague statement “It has been well said.” 
T. R. Schellenberg cited this statement by Andrews in an 
article that appeared in 1966 but gave as a source the 
1910 International Congress of Archivists and Librari- 
ans, held in Brussels. Schellenberg provided no basis for 
this attribution, nor have I been able to locate this in any 
of the published material from that influential congress. 

Whatever its source, Doughty was carefully following 
the discussions about archives in the AHA; it was about 
the same time as he first drafted his famous statement that 
he also clearly espoused the principe de provenance as the 
basis for archival arrangement. This principle had been 
presented at Brussels as the consensus among European 
archives, and the congress passed a resolution adopting 
the principle for “the arrangement and inventorying of ar- 
chives.” The concept was first described in the AHA An- 
nual Report for 1910 (but not published until 1912)."4 
Doughty’s memorandum to Sir George Foster in March 
1917, proposing the War Records Survey, is his first clear 
statement on the importance of provenance. Launched by 
order in council the following month, the survey at- 
tempted to document the duties and functions of each 
agency involved in the Canadian war effort. “Only by this 
system,” Doughty advised, “can the relationships of one 
document to another, and the workings and relationships 
of the bodies which produced them, be indicated, and the 
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presence of any gaps in the records be detected.”'5 
Doughty had adopted the principle of provenance and 
had adapted the first version of his noted quotation di- 
rectly from the AHA reports on the Brussels congress. 

Doughty’s quotation was a proud, confident assertion 
of the value of archives. It was written in the midst of un- 
certainty as the veneer of civilization seemed perceptibly 
to erode as the battle raged on the Somme that horrific 
summer and fall of 1916. It was published at the height 
of the archives’ success under Doughty as research use 
and acquisitions blossomed, confirming Doughty’s 
promise to Prime Minister Sir Wilfrid Laurier,'® at the 
beginning of his archival career, that the archives would 
be “an important factor in our national life.”!7 While 
Doughty had many ways to explain, justify, and promote 
archives, this one has survived and retains its currency. It 
went beyond Doughty’s earlier presentations of archives 
as the objective basis for a scientific, national, unifying 
unbiased historiography, the cultural equivalent of the 
economic policies known as the “National Policy.” It 
was more than a statement of the functions and role of 
archives. It was a value statement, linking the archives 
with fundamental social values: of assets for the business 
community and to civilization itself, expressive of ar- 
chives’ broader cultural purposes. And, as advertising 
specialists tell us, there is no more powerful statement 
than one that is rooted in and resonates with the funda- 
mental values of a society. 

During his long career, Doughty worked his famous 
statement into various other speeches, trying different 
versions. In the 1930s he used it as follows: 


It seems to me that of all our national assets archives are 
the most precious. They are the gift of one generation to 
another, revealing the achievements of those who have 
passed on. They belong to no individual, they are the prop- 
erty of the people and many of their civil rights are bound 
up in them." 


On the evening Doughty died, the prime minister, 
Mackenzie King, issued a press statement in which he 
quoted the 1924 published version of Doughty’s quota- 
tion. And, in his diary, King wrote that Doughty had 
been “one of the closest and truest friends I have ever 
had. I know of no man who seemed to be more a true 
knight in pursuit of the ideal.” 19 

King immediately accorded Doughty two distinct hon- 
ors, both unique for a civil servant: he directed that the 
flag on the National Archives be flown at half-mast and 
the institution be closed for the day of the funeral, and on 


the day after Doughty’s death he secured his cabinet’s 
approval for an official statue honoring his departed 
friend.*° 

In the decades following Doughty, Canadian archi- 
vists, assured of the support of their colleagues, the his- 
torians, turned their attention to the challenges of mod- 
ern records management and to establishing their role 
within government, shifting their emphasis in their pre- 
sentations. The terminology moved away from concepts 
of civilization, becoming the terminology of a public 
record office serving government and scholars. In ad- 
dressing the Massey Commission on the needs of the ar- 
chives, Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, dominion archivist from 1948 
to 1968, dwelled on modern records management. In his 
presidential addresses to both the Canadian Historical 
Association and the Society of American Archivists, he 
took justifiable pride in the recent opening of the first 
federal records center and in the proactive role archivists 
were playing in the appraisal and selection of official 
records. His only comments on the public service role of 
the National Archives recalled Brymner, not Doughty, in 
referring to the archivists as 


the miners who laboriously dig out the ore from which 
historians will smelt their fine gold. . . . We expect histo- 
rians to look to us for information and guidance, and we 
are glad to furnish both to the best of our ability.?" 


In more recent years, Canadian archivists have revis- 
ited Doughty’s proud declaration, expanding on the idea 
of continuity implicit in the “gift of one generation to an- 
other” and of civilization and developing increasingly 
the vocabulary of social memory. Dr. Wilfred I. Smith, 
our fifth dominion archivist, marked the centenary of the 
archives in 1972 with this description of archives: 


It is a mirror of past experience, a collective national 
memory, the basis of a cultural heritage, the source of 
history, the record of victories and defeats, achievements 
and failures, the product of individual and collective en- 
deavours in all aspects of life in a community.?? 


In one of my own more optimistic moments, in con- 
cluding the 1980 Social Sciences and Humanities Re- 
search Council of Canada (SSHRCC) report, Canadian 
Archives, I urged that, if the recommendations of the re- 
port were followed, 


Archives collections can indeed become the recorded so- 
cial memory, comprehensive in scope, growing systemat- 
ically and accessible to all who want to draw upon it.?3 
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These expressions of memory have been followed 
through the 1980s and 1990s by more strident versions. 
The National Archives’ Annual Report, 1986-1987 
linked archives to a quotation by Elie Wiesel, a recent 
winner of the Nobel Peace Prize: 


Memory is probably the most important asset that the 
human being can have. Without memory, we wouldn’t be 
what we are. Without memory, there would be no future.*+ 


In the preface to Treasures of the National Archives of 
Canada, Dr. Michael Swift, the assistant national archi- 
vist, commented: 


As this country’s collective memory, archives provide 
the continuity of culture and the building blocks of 
nationhood.?5 


Now, reading almost any report penned by archivists 
for general use, the concept of archives as a place of 
memory is firmly enshrined. The mission statement of 
the National Archives is most explicit, beginning with 
these ambitious words: 


To preserve the collective memory of the nation and of 
the Government of Canada and to contribute to the 
protection of rights and the enhancement of a sense of 
national identity.° 


Dr. Smith’s description placed emphasis on the object: 
the collection, as a mirror, as a record, as a source, or as 
a product. The SSHRCC report again focused on the col- 
lections, accessible but with the memory understood as 
the record. The current mission of the National Archives, 
though, takes the ambition much further, not by address- 
ing the holdings as the end in themselves but by speaking 
to the results or social impact of using these collections. 
The phrases “collective memory of the nation” and “the 
enhancement of a sense of national identity” imply use, 
purpose, understanding, and the development of knowl- 
edge. The archival holdings in this sense are not inert. 
The mind of the user needs to interact with the holdings, 
seeking and providing pattern, context, significance, 
value, and, ultimately, public interpretation. Only 
through this dynamic interaction do the holdings fulfill 
their potential, being transformed from information to 
meaningful memory. The role of the archives becomes to 
reunite the public with the evidence of their past, making 
the archives a vital link in creating the social memory. By 
emphasizing memory rather than just collection or asset, 
the archives assumes a more active function in its society. 


IV: ARCHIVES, MEMORY, AND POLITICAL CULTURE 


It would be reassuring and comforting to end this 
essay here. As a profession we have revived the public 
role of archives as the social memory from some of the 
obscurity of the post-Doughty decades. We have con- 
vinced ourselves of the public importance of our enter- 
prise, and we confidently quote Sir Arthur Doughty 
whenever we need a lofty value statement. But for me, a 
doubt remains. Does anyone else share our perception of 
this fundamental role? Do we even share it? 

Does the user recognize the archives as a repository of 
the social memory, much less as the “gift of one genera- 
tion to another” in the way we so boldly assert? Thus far, 
I have not been able to find any such suggestion. Dr. 
T. H. B. Symons, in his influential 1975 report on Cana- 
dian studies, devoted a full chapter to the importance of 
archives. Such attention from an informed user had been 
long in coming. “It is not too much to say,” he observed, 
“that Canadian archives are the foundation of Canadian 
studies.”*7 His focus was on Canadian studies at the uni- 
versities, and he approached the archival system from the 
perspective of university research, not the public at large. 
The Applebaum-Hébert report of 1982 was even more 
prosaic, referring to the National Archives as “a vital 
heritage custodial institution.”?® It did quote a sentence 
from the National Archives’ brief outlining the impor- 
tance of the archival record in ensuring that history is 
not forgotten, but the commission itself did not explore 
these aspects of the archival endeavour. Dr. David 
Cameron, in his 1996 review of the impact of the 
Symons report, accorded some justice to the archival 
claim of being the “collective memory” but noted that li- 
braries and museums had some share in this claim.?? 

No less disturbing is the disappearance of the National 
Archives from studies dealing with Canadian historiogra- 
phy or Canadian identity. In recent years, a series of stud- 
ies have explored aspects of memory and World War I. In 
these the archives’ very active role receives scant attention. 
Maria Tippett, in her excellent study Art at the Service of 
War: Canada, Art, and the Great War, and, more recently, 
Jonathan Vance, in his book Death So Noble: Memory, 
Meaning, and the First World War, both touch on 
Doughty’s relationship with Aitken but entirely miss the 
archives’ valiant effort to become Canada’s place of mem- 
ory for the war3° The grand conception of Aitken, 
Doughty, and their contemporaries—their holistic ap- 
proach to evidence as archives, war records, war trophies, 
war art, and war memorials—is dismantled into art, mon- 
ument, and prose without ever recognizing the multidi- 
mensional perspective they were trying to realize. Gather- 
ing and preserving records, archival film, and photographs 
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as forms of commemoration are entirely ignored. Simi- 
larly, the historian of Canadian historiography, Carl 
Berger, assumes the existence of the archives and the infra- 
structure it provided for the emerging historical profes- 
sion, never noticing that in part the evolution of the pro- 
fession reflected a deliberate federal policy.3! This is odd. 

Even those who commissioned and designed the mon- 
uments to Canadian statesmen pointed directly to the ar- 
chival record. The heroes of Canada are not portrayed 
many times larger than life or enshrined in Greek temples. 
They are not on horseback with drawn sword or placed 
on columns high above the crowd. The statues I am fa- 
miliar with are essentially life-size: John A. Macdonald, 
George-Etienne Cartier, Oliver Mowat, Joseph Howe,3? 
and others, holding simply pen and paper, the tools with 
which they built a country. Their legacy, these monu- 
ments suggest, is to be found in archives. Those who 
spend many hours in our reading rooms seem to take this 
for granted, seldom considering why these institutions 
came to be or why society continues to support them or 
what their role may be in Canadian society beyond sup- 
porting an immediate research project. 

Is it possible that our increasingly strident insistence 
on the importance of archives to memory reflects a fear 
that the record itself is no longer valued as it once was? 
The glowing phrases of Arthur Doughty ring hollow in a 
more cynical age. The “lessons of the past” prized by pre- 
vious generations become relative and reflect opinion as 
much as lasting verity. Our political leaders seldom cite 
history; in fact, they avoid it, for it is too often seen as a 
matter of division and dispute rather than a force for 
unity. And the technological future looms, seemingly dis- 
connected from our past experience. As our museum col- 
leagues have found, heritage is useful as a tourism attrac- 
tion; but is it the basis for self-knowledge? As a recent test 
of basic Canadian historical facts in a Quebec junior col- 
lege and an Ontario high school demonstrated, our grad- 
uating students lack even the most fundamental outline of 
the structure of our collective past. It is in this context 
that we must now frame the mission of our archives. 

In his 1996 study, David Cameron was blunt in his 
conclusions. 


Archives have a relatively poor—or faint—public image 
and are viewed by many as being recherché in the worst 
sense; namely, being the exclusive purview of scholars 
and academics with an interest in the obscure and incon- 
sequential. The expansive view that archivists have of 
their role and of the holdings for which they are respon- 
sible is far from being shared by the public at large.33 


Some years ago, Bernard Amtmann, a noted Montreal 
antiquarian bookdealer, condemned our profession. 
Amtmann, a new Canadian with all the passion of an im- 
migrant for his adopted country, referred to Canadian 
archivists as “the undertakers of Canadian history.”34 
Like Doughty, he loved the romance of our past and 
prized each document as a direct, at times emotional, 
link with that past. For him, as for many of our users, the 
original document provided an unmediated, imaginative 
connection with those who went before. And while his 
business depended on selling such documents, he 
mourned their passing. 


In our hands, the material is alive. It becomes a treasured 
reality, not simply another number on an all but inacces- 
sible shelf. And we sell it, imparting in some measure the 
fascination of our discovery and the beauty of our ad- 
venture. It is not yet dead, but it loses its life in the insti- 
tutional embrace. But we remember the fragrance we 
have traded away.35 


The imperative to conserve, to protect, the fragile re- 
minders of our past is at the heart of our profession and 
our mission. Yet this separates the people from their her- 
itage. They have entrusted our profession with these 
treasures. Increasingly, we are the only ones who now 
can approach the originals. The “gift of one generation 
to another” seems to be the gift to an obscure profession. 
As we seek to cope with increasing volumes of informa- 
tion and as we shift media to preserve or provide access, 
we lose sight of the imaginative or even the symbolic 
power of the original. Our challenge as an ancient and 
respected profession on the eve of the millennium is to 
realize the potential and the opportunity inherent in our 
ambition to provide “the collective memory of the na- 
tion,” to let the documents speak, to enable people to 
transform our records into their stories. 

There are several dimensions to the challenge we face. 
I highlight a few here. First, we need to recognize the 
breadth and diversity of our clientele. We do not serve 
just those who enter our doors or who contact the ar- 
chives. Our fundamental professional responsibility is to 
apply clear and defensible appraisal criteria to the offi- 
cial record, ensuring the protection of citizens’ rights 
whether or not they ever think of contacting the archives. 
We preserve the integrity of the record—the authorita- 
tive information in its context of origin as evidence—and 
provide it, when that is all that is needed with our pro- 
fessional warranty as to its degree of authenticity. Terry 
has urged that we provide all archival users with a full 
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course in the archival process and all the metadata we 
hold regarding the record. This would be the archival 
equivalent of the “Full Monty,” and for many, probably 
most, it is far more than they want to know.3* They do 
need our professional warranty as to the context of the 
information, without knowing the mysteries behind that 
warranty. 

Second, we urgently need to communicate with all our 
clientele and to raise awareness of the role of archives 
and the availability of the record should it be required. 
As a profession, we have spent the last twenty-five years 
developing the infrastructure of a profession: we formed 
two associations and the bureau;37 established Archives 
and Archivaria as leading journals; developed graduate 
courses in universities across Canada; established a basis 
for joint action as an archival system—the Canadian 
Council of Archives (CCA); developed descriptive stan- 
dards for all archival media; and hosted a successful in- 
ternational congress. Terry and I, and many others, had 
a role in this and spent long hours working for it. Why? 
We are excellent at talking among ourselves, quoting 
Doughty and convincing ourselves of the importance of 
our task. The challenge for the next few decades is to 
maintain the basis of the profession, certainly, but at the 
same time it is to take our message outside to a broader 
public—confident and able as a profession with an im- 
portant role in society. 

Our third challenge, especially for those of us in the 
larger institutions, is to remember that the Canadian ar- 
chival heritage is not just within a few walls. It is housed 
in at least six hundred archives across the country. We 
have long had distributed archival custody in Canada, 
and the 
(CAIN) project,3® coupled with descriptive standards, 
suggests that we may finally be able to provide more cen- 
tralized access. 

Fourth, we need to understand why some societies 
support archives and others do not. For example, there 
are wide disparities in the levels of support afforded ar- 
chives in Canada. The province of Ontario contributes a 
mere $0.58 per capita, whereas the provinces of Quebec 
and Nova Scotia support archives to the sum of $2.50 
per capita. 

Finally, while we address the professional challenges 
of electronic records, voluminous government files, and 
Web access to archives, we cannot permit ourselves to 
lose sight of the imaginative power of the treasures in 
our keeping. Our holdings constitute meaningful com- 
munications over time, linking the minds of generations. 
These can be intensely personal. Perhaps the group we 
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traditionally think of as our users are blasé about the 
materials they see, but those of you who have worked 
with less experienced users know firsthand their undi- 
luted emotion as they encounter the archival record for 
the first time: 


e the schoolchild reading a diary from her hometown, 
with familiar surroundings and landscape, but written 
150 years ago; 

e the “eureka” from behind the microfilm reader as a ge- 
nealogist finds another ancestor; 

e the tears, as someone who never thought they would 
use an archives finds the record of the abuse they suf- 
fered in a provincial institution many decades ago; 

e the indignity of aboriginal researchers approaching the 
records written largely by others about them. 


All these anecdotes and countless others that can be 
added speak eloquently of the power and force of the 
“real thing,” the archival record. 

Sir Arthur Doughty succeeded in his struggle to build 
the National Archives of Canada for several reasons: 


e he demonstrated the passion and devotion that is a re- 
quirement for all archivists: this we share; 

e he made the link to core political concerns—knowledge 
of Canadian past, regional histories, new immigrants: 
this we recognize as a continuing commitment; and 

e he formed a coalition with researchers, journalists, and 
others who shared his concerns; this we need to rebuild. 


Our challenge for the twenty-first century is not, there- 
fore, to build a profession. We already are a profession, 
with the infrastructure and the confidence that goes with 
that. No, our challenge is no less than to reconnect the 
Canadian people with the evidence of their heritage, their 
social memory. For the National Archives of Canada, the 
major challenge now is to design the public access center 
for the Canadian archival heritage, the place of the Cana- 
dian memory, the public face of the National Archives, 
and indeed the archival system. It must be a place of 
imagination, where all documentary media and technol- 
ogy come together to engage the public in a dialogue with 
their past. Archives staff—archivists and other profes- 
sionals—need to reaffirm their commitment to the in- 
tegrity of the record and to public service alike—attitudes 
not just for management but for the full archival team. 
We need to devote significant effort and resources to 
awareness, for there is a growing public interest in our 
history and a sense that the educational system is no 
longer providing this fundamental framework. Sales of 
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books on Canadian history, television programs and 
channels, and the growth of genealogy and local history 
as hobbies all point to this interest. And the 15 million 
hits on the National Archives of Canada Web site suggest 
people are looking. The public awaits. Done properly, the 
National Archives and with it the Canadian archival sys- 
tem can truly become “the gift of one generation to an- 
other” or the “real thing” for the “Pepsi generation.” 

Oh, by the way, can anyone tell me why one formula- 
tion of cola is significantly different than another? 
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pD the past twenty years, the approaches and per- 
spectives associated with both poststructuralism and 
feminism have prompted historians to question the cen- 
trality of some of social history’s most basic assumptions, 
opening the door to what Patrick Joyce has called a “self- 
reflexive and historicized understanding” of social history 
and its epistemological legacy.' In particular, many schol- 
ars now agree that race, gender, class, and national iden- 
tities do not, as was previously thought, derive exclu- 
sively from a network of social referents external to 
language but rather arise from a system of represen- 
tations in which language and its referents undergo a 
continual process of mediation. This focus has renewed 
historians’ interest in some forms of knowledge produc- 
tion and/or memory construction, such as the process of 
literary creation, that have historically been marginalized 
within a Western, male, and white modernity. It has also 
helped bring about a more critical approach to operative 
master narratives, as historians have become increasingly 
aware of the epistemological instability at the heart of all 
historical writing and have learned to recognize the polit- 
ical and emotional dimensions of these narrative texts. 
These theoretical and methodological developments, 
which call attention to the interconnectedness of fluid and 
changing identities, on the one hand, and to the instabil- 
ity of historical narratives, on the other, have drawn 
many historians’ attention to the multiple channels of 
power, resistance, and cultural exchange that pulse at the 
heart of identities once perceived as fixed.? 

As a further result of this process, many historians 
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have also made it their goal to decenter and destabilize 
national narratives, as the old twofold historical myth of 
origins and national continuity has given way to a view of 
the nation as an “imagined community,” to use Benedict 
Anderson’s celebrated term.* According to this view, both 
material and ideological processes, themselves shaped by 
a series of hierarchical power relations, stand behind the 
process of nation formation. It is within this context that 
I wish to situate this essay, focusing on how historical nar- 
ratives work to create and perpetuate fictitious represen- 
tations of those naturalized communities. Specifically, I 
would like to incorporate some of the contributions men- 
tioned previously to show how the nationalist literature of 
a particular place and time—Spain in the 1960s and 
1970s—both evoked and perpetuated a fictitious histori- 
cal narrative constructed in an attempt to understand Va- 
lencia’s supposed “failure” to articulate a cohesive na- 
tional identity during the 1800s. The paradoxes resulting 
from this particular use of the past, I suggest, can only be 
exposed if we dismantle and thoroughly examine the 
symbolic structures upon which Valencian identity was 
grounded during the late 1800s. To this end, I examine 
two texts (published in 1859 and 1889) that can be seen 
as paradigmatic of the kind of broad regional narrative in 
which a whole host of class, gender, ethnic, and linguistic 
differences were assumed, evoked, and projected onto Va- 
lencian rural society by distinguished members of the 
city’s urban middle classes. In short, my goal here is to ex- 
plore the process through which modern identities get 
fixed within the narrative structures of political discourse. 
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Writing the Nation as an Absence 


Spanish approaches to the history of national identity 
began to take shape during the last decade of the Franco 
regime and in the early years of the country’s transition to 
democracy. Initially, this impulse came from the so-called 
peripheral nationalities, especially the Catalans and the 
Basques. Influenced by European historiographical trends 
then current in Europe, such as those proposed by the 
French Annales school and by a broader Marxism, this 
postwar Spanish literature emphasized the class struc- 
tures underlying Castile’s cultural domination within the 
Spanish state. In this context, invoking the rise of the pe- 
ripheral nations was equated with recapturing the cul- 
tural essence of the popular classes. This vision of Spain 
as a territory made up of numerous internal “nations” 
also reinforced previous assumptions about the intrinsic 
weakness of the Spanish state. Within this framework of 
a presumably failed nationalization, historians attributed 
different rates of modernization or nationalization to the 
various territories within nineteenth-century Spain. Thus, 
while they saw Catalonia and the Basque Country as hav- 
ing been rapidly industrialized by a relatively strong 
bourgeoisie, they categorized other culturally differenti- 
ated territories such as Galicia and Valencia as weak, pe- 
ripheral preexisting identities that had ultimately proved 
incapable of overcoming the oppression of the modern 
Spanish state.5 

The Valencian case is particularly interesting because 
of the sizeable body of historical literature generated 
during the 1960s and 1970s, in which scholars tried to 
historically reconstruct Valencia’s identity as a potential 
nation. In the early 1960s Joan Fuster, one of the most 
productive Valencian intellectuals of the time, reflected in 
his celebrated book Nosaltres els valencians (We, the Va- 
lencians), “What are we, the Valencian people? Com- 
pelled, as always, to close the gap between ‘what we are’ 
and ‘what we should be.’”® 

This was an enormously influential articulation of Va- 
lencian identity and its peculiarities (or rather its anom- 
aly), the founding question in what would later become 
a strong nationalist tradition among Valencians scholar- 
ship and members of the political left. It was also a res- 
urrection of the past, reviving a historical narrative of re- 
gional specificity that had been fabricated during the 
1800s and placing it for the first time within the context 
of the new scientific history. 

Fuster approached the history of the Valencian nation 
as the history of an absence. The history he described 
was that of a people who should have become a nation 


but had not (yet) done so. At the time, this was an ap- 
pealing view; the pessimistic atmosphere created by al- 
most twenty-five years under Franco’s dictatorship made 
it easy to add “the nation” to a long list of historical fail- 
ures. In recasting the longings of the Valencian people— 
redefining its ethnic, linguistic, and cultural boundaries 
and ultimately inventing its unfulfilled destiny as a na- 
tion—Fuster was reacting against a centralized and 
repressive regime that had long imposed the Spanish- 
Castilian culture onto the Valencian people while si- 
multaneously suppressing cultural plurality within the 
Spanish state. It was in light of this repression that he 
launched his criticism of the nineteenth-century elite, at- 
tributing the Valencian nation’s failure to emerge to these 
“insurgent” leaders’ inability to articulate a modern po- 
litical nationalism within a region marked by a profound 
backwardness.” 

Several theoretical assumptions, all of them marked 
by the conceptual opposition “backwardness/moder- 
nity,” shape Fuster’s basic argument. Here he argued for 
the existence of an “authentic” Valencian identity dating 
back to at least the thirteenth century. This identity, he 
posited, derived from a “popular” cultural community 
that spoke a unifying language (Valencian) and that—by 
virtue of that same linguistic difference—was ethnically 
differentiated from all the other groups historically occu- 
pying the same territory. The Valencian nation’s failure 
to emerge during the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was due to the absence of an industrial bourgeoisie 
in that region and, by extension, to the Valencian elite’s 
inability both to modernize the city’s social structures 
and to nationalize the popular classes. In essence, Valen- 
cia’s failure to develop into a nation represented a fail- 
ure, on the part of the Valencian elite, to come together 
as a cohesive political unity. 

Significantly for our purposes, Fuster’s thesis turned 
on a cultural view of Valencian identity that slides into a 
political project of nationalism and independentism. It 
was an equation that worked well within the presumed 
climate of economic, social, and ideological backward- 
ness that characterized Spain in the 1960s, in which be- 
coming (culturally) national was understood as becom- 
ing (economically, socially, and, more explicitly in his 
texts, politically) modern—and, by extension, demo- 
cratic and anti-Francoist. In this context, Fuster’s poli- 
tical advocacy of an ethnic community that needed to be- 
come a nation emerged, rather ingeniously, as a project 
of modernization. 

For Fuster, the Valencian nation’s failure to material- 
ize during the nineteenth century was due to the city’s in- 
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ability to create an alternative and specific project of 
modernization, one capable of challenging the inherent 
traditionalism of the Spanish state, with its ingratiating 
focus on Castile.’ While Valencia’s nineteenth-century 
cultural renaissance, headed by the literary movement 
known as the Renaixenca, could and should, have 
prompted the development of a modern national con- 
sciousness, this was not what happened. Instead, Renaix- 
ença conservative leaders silenced the movement’s more 
progressive voices while simultaneously promoting a 
folklorist re-creation or idealization of the countryside 
that was devoid of any underlying political meaning.? 
Misguided by the weakness of the agrarian bourgeoisie, 
Valencia’s rural peasantry’s protean national conscious- 
ness was aborted before it had time to fully develop.'° In 
the 1960s, this dormant national consciousness needed 
to be awakened. 


The countryside is everything in the Pais Valencia [Valen- 
cian Country]. Ours is fundamentally an agrarian econ- 
omy, one that largely determines the generic character 
and behavior of our society. . . . The peasants . . . [and] 
their political evolution have always been dependent 
upon their capacity to recognize themselves as a class 
and as members of their own country." 


Fuster’s contentions still hold sway over scholarly in- 
terpretations of the Valencian past, as evidenced by the 
vast number of studies in which the same theoretical con- 
tradictions and assumed internal coherence continue to 
give rise to the same or similar conclusions. Although 
some economic and political readings of Valencian his- 
tory have recently questioned his underlying structural 
dichotomy between backwardness and modernity, sug- 
gesting a less linear process of change, the essentialist no- 
tion of an as yet unformed national Valencia identity still 
prevails in literary and cultural histories of this region. 

Innovative as these developments were in their day, the 
time has come for historians to reconsider the process of 
(non-)identity formation in light of the current academic 
debates regarding the nature of identity in general and, 
more specifically, the nature of cultural and national iden- 
tities. I have argued that Fuster invented a fictitious his- 
torical Valencian ethnic specificity, one that had not yet 
articulated itself as a (modern) nation or—to use Ander- 
son’s term—as a (modern) political community, during 
the time of his writing. Yet in my opinion, understanding 
why Valencian identity failed to become a national com- 
munity is less important (if, indeed, it is important at all) 
than is recognizing the historical contingency of that pre- 


sumed identity, as well as the community or communities 
(both real and imagined) that played a role in its articula- 
tion." When read from this angle, Fuster’s imaginative 
approach to that fictitious national history becomes a 
platform from which to problematize the rise of modern 
nations as new forms of political imagination and con- 
sciousness, based on preexisting and homogeneous cul- 
tural unities. 

Exploring these issues requires unraveling the ideolog- 
ical and symbolic systems that produced the daily lived 
illusion of a Valencian cultural and political homo- 
geneity, something I have tried to do by pointing out how 
that illusion got institutionalized in the 1870s around 
various fixed images that were seen by the urban elite as 
evocative of a broader regional mode of being. As Ferran 
Archilés and Manuel Marti have shown, this regional il- 
lusion was constructed in close dialogue with the 
broader Spanish national imageries of the time, so that it 
fit neatly inside the limits of the emerging Spanish state." 
And, as I will suggest in the following pages, it was orga- 
nized around multiple class, gender, ethnic, and language 
differences. 

Fuster’s work and the studies it inspired sought to 
highlight the tension between national and popular con- 
sciousness in nineteenth-century Valencia; thus, they fo- 
cused largely on Valencian popular identity and on the 
latter’s exclusion from a legitimate national political 
project, arguing that the city’s elite had depoliticized the 
people’s (Valencian) identity during the nineteenth cen- 
tury and excluded it from its modernization process. But 
what if we unstabilize that notion of a Valencian iden- 
tity as a fixed category—an underlying essence—that 
failed to become a modern nation? In fact, a look at 
some of the Valencian literature published during the 
second half of the nineteenth century suggests that the 
regional imaginary noted earlier actually crystallized 
within the context of a public debate, in an atmosphere 
characterized by permanent social unrest and popular 
public contestation. During this confrontation between 
urban elite and rural peasantry, Valencia’s public sphere 
became the space where middle-class intellectual and 
discursive productions of identity met head-on with 
popular processes of identification and/or contesta- 
tion.'4 Instead of assigning the Valencian people a fixed 
and dormant ethnic identity, one exclusively predefined 
in terms of linguistic difference, my reading seeks to ex- 
pose some of the nineteenth-century local identities “in 
the making” generated during the moment of violent so- 
cial conflict, in which class, gender, linguistic, and com- 
munal meanings overlapped. 
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Imagining the Valencian Region in the 
Nineteenth Century 


An illustrious and grandiose city set in the midst of a vast 
garden: that is everyone’s idea of Valencia.'5 


Thus did Teodoro Llorente, father of the conservative 
Valencian Renaixenga, introduce his literary journey into 
Valencia’s hinterland in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. Throughout the 1800s, developments within the 
city of Valencia had sharpened the contrast between the 
urbis and the surrounding countryside. The period be- 
tween 1850 and 1900 witnessed a sizable increase in the 
Valencian population, from around sixty-seven thousand 
inhabitants in 1842 to two hundred thousand in 1900. 
Significant economic growth, a consequence of the com- 
mercialization and intensification of agricultural produc- 
tion, also began in the middle decades of the century, as 
a limited but rapid mechanization of Valencian indus- 
try—dependent in part on agrarian dynamism—signifi- 
cantly reshaped the landscape of both the city and its 
surrounding countryside, the so-called Valencian Huerta, 
or “Orchard.”'® Also during this period, the Valencian 
middle classes started to express anxieties about the so- 
cial costs of “modernity,” and in the 1860s the “social 
question” was publicly promoted as much by the press 
as by other bourgeois institutions. 

Since the early modern period, representations of the 
Valencian landscape had tended to celebrate the abun- 
dance and beauty of the Huerta, but this focus began to 
change during the 1850s and 186os. At that time, repre- 
sentations of the Huerta became both increasingly homog- 
enous and ironically increasingly central to the historical 
depiction of the Valencian peasantry. The dichotomy be- 
tween city and countryside they represented captured an 
essential aspect of the contemporary cultural imagination 
in the city of Valencia, transformed as it was by the after- 
math of the liberal revolution, the spread of capitalism, 
and, in this particular case, the rise of a Valencian regional 
imaginary.'7 The city/country dichotomy itself was the 
product of an increasingly powerful urban public sphere 
where, in the midst of the sociopolitical shifts mentioned 
earlier, Valencian identity was imagined, formulated, and 
finally reified, in texts shot through with landscape, gen- 
der, class, and language dichotomies. Significantly, it was 
precisely when the inhabitants of the Huerta became visi- 
bly resistant and publicly violent toward the municipal au- 
thorities and the social order in general that they were 
“fixed” by the region’s elites into an authentic essence of 
an idealized Valencian mode of being.'® 


As part of a general European vogue for literature on 
customs and manners, the book Los valencianos pinta- 
dos por si mismos, (Valencian Self-Portraits) was pub- 
lished in Valencia in 1859.'9 This was a collection of ar- 
ticles written during the mid-1800s and (in some cases) 
previously published in different journals that had been 
brought together in an album of “sketches” on everyday 
life. With its diverse array of writers representing a vari- 
ety of liberal political affiliations, the book became one 
of Valencian Romanticism’s most representative literary 
works. Its authors, drawn from the literary scene taking 
place in the capitol, supported and contributed to re- 
gional versions of European Romanticism’s nationalist 
contributions, infusing with nostalgic sentiment many of 
the cultural materials that would later be taken up by the 
Renaixença literary movement. Each of the brief essays 
featured in the book was presented as a picture captur- 
ing one aspect of the Valencian people, freezing the lat- 
ter in a visual attempt to “fix a runaway image.” On the 
whole, the book intends to give the effect of having cap- 
tured the gestures of a society in motion, simultaneously 
fixing these and projecting them as “types that might 
soon disappear.” A desire to capture the realities of con- 
temporary regional life was, in fact, the essential purpose 
of the book, which stated its wish to “portray types 
using a relatively skillful, delicate touch, but one that is 
always true, always real, alive and original.”?° 

It is this putting into print of what was seen as a time- 
less regional reality that makes Los valencianos pintados 
por si mismos one of the most interesting literary sources 
available for the period. In its projected illusion of an 
atemporal reality, one finds multiple depictions of a soci- 
ety caught between a stable and harmonious countryside 
and the dynamic, conflict-ridden urban space that was 
the city of Valencia itself. The first and last essays of the 
collection, for example, were devoted to “the Valencian 
man” (valenciano) and “the Valencian woman” (valen- 
ciana), respectively. Both essays were written by the same 
author and were meant to demonstrate the kind of sta- 
bility that the idiosyncratic and idyllic Valencian rural 
world should ideally generate, with the peasant family at 
its center. We can see this didactic focus, first, in the au- 
thor’s reference to a unique Valencian identity that he 
viewed as grounded in its particular past, represented 
here in terms of provincial difference. 


None of the native people from the provinces governed 
by the Spanish Monarchy deserves such profound and 
philosophical study as the Valencian does. Whether its 
originality is due to [the region’s] privileged climate, or 
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to the memory of a Moorish domination whose legacy 
still persists in the province, the truth is that the Valen- 
cian differs noticeably from the peoples of other 
provinces in his customs, his manners, his character, his 
modes of being, and even in his daily language.?! 


The author’s uneasy projection of an idealized middle- 
class lifestyle onto the Huerta peasantry’s everyday world 
is also revealing. In effect, he attributed opposed but com- 
plementary roles to men and women, evoking a family- 
based structure grounded in the ideology of “separate 
spheres” or the “discourse of domesticity.” In keeping 
with this ideological frame, the female peasant’s role was 
represented as intrinsically dependent on her life cycle. 


Once the Valencian woman becomes a wife, she becomes 
keeper and owner of a farmhouse and of some small plots 
of land, and so has the right to be heard in the family as- 
semblies. Here, a new life begins for her. While her hus- 
band works in the fields, she arranges and cleans the veg- 
etables in order to take them to the city’s open market.?? 


Overall, the essay reveals a tension between the ac- 
ceptance of change—framed as the problematic accept- 
ance of women’s presence in a public, working, and ulti- 
mately political world—and the desire to perpetuate a 
series of universal gender definitions sustained by the 
most deeply rooted of collective illusions: that different 
social and emotional practices and functions should be 
attributed to men and women. 

Nevertheless, his portrayal failed to capture the real- 
ity of peasant life in the Huerta. For despite the patriar- 
chal structure of that society, a pressing need to maintain 
economic stability within the peasant household meant 
that women’s work was deeply valued by the Huerta’s 
peasant community. Power relations within the peasant 
family economy, for example, were never based on clear- 
cut assumptions or on the rigid norms corresponding to 
a bourgeois social order. On the contrary, during the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century traditional women’s 
tasks (such as the sale of vegetables and garden produce 
in the Valencian city market) became progressively cen- 
tral to the economic stability of peasant households in 
the Huerta. 

The conflicts engendering the “Question of the Or- 
chard” a few decades later confirm the unfitness of mid- 
dle-class depictions to accurately describe the peasant 
world surrounding the provincial capital, with its climate 
of ongoing resistance.*3 Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Huerta peasantry’s forms of resistance, based on 
a particular “moral economy,” usually involved different 


spaces of negotiation between country dwellers and the 
urban residents. This ongoing confrontation between Va- 
lencia’s rural residents and their urban counterparts de- 
veloped into a public debate regarding the “violence of 
the Huerta” in the late 1870s, when peasants refused to 
pay rents to urban landowners or to take their usual pro- 
duce to the Valencian market. In this instance, it was the 
Huerta’s peasant women who made explicit the discon- 
tent of the community as a whole, through their active 
political presence in the strike. The conflict soon came to 
be seen as a problem of “public order” and was de- 
scribed repeatedly by both conservative and liberal 
presses as the “unanimity of terror” or the “coalition of 
silence.” The political dimension of these events, which 
implied a questioning of the Valencian municipal author- 
ities’ ability to maintain “public order” in the face of 
civil unrest, affirmed the presence of the Huerta’s peas- 
antry in debates that would otherwise have been con- 
fined within the urban public sphere. From that moment 
on, representing the Huerta became an ideological exer- 
cise in social and political negotiation between Valencia’s 
political urban elites and the Huerta peasantry, with 
their strategies of collective resistance. The Huerta’s am- 
bivalence in the eyes of the Valencian elite, its ability to 
slide between harmony and violent contention, was part 
and parcel of what James Scott has called a “public tran- 
script” or a contradictory encounter between two differ- 
ent political cultures with different social interests in 
mind.?4 

During the period between 1875 and 1880, while 
these conflicts were unfolding, the Valencian literary ren- 
aissance sought to capture and preserve what it perceived 
as the essence of the Valencian identity and language. 
From the very beginning, the Renaixença fell under the 
control of its most conservative participants, who, never- 
theless, kept publishing their literary works in Valencian 
and celebrating annual festivals (Jochs Florals) in honor 
of la terra (the land, in the feminine).25 The celebrated 
“queen” of the Jochs Florals epitomized the feminization 
of the discourse on the Valencian identity as it was being 
systematized by its promoters—a feminization that was 
part of a broader idealization process that always looked 
at the idyllic landscape of the countryside for inspiration. 

In the late 1880s, right after the “Huerta Question” 
had reached its zenith, the leader of the renaissance 
movement, named Teodoro Llorente, published a book 
to Valencia as part of a collection on the Spanish 
provinces.?® Valencia is emblematic of the complex ways 
in which the Huerta’s inhabitants had by that time en- 
tered into the cultural imagination of the Valencian 
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urban elite, showing a reified bucolic idealization of a 
paternalistic and patriarchal world, crystallized in the 
peasantry of the Huerta. The gendered basis upon which 
this provincial illusion rested is evidenced by the differ- 
ent working tasks and natures Llorente assigned to the 
men and women of the Valencian countryside. As he put 
it, the peasants of the Huerta 


certainly are a rural race, being very attached to their 
land. ... The man (husband and father) is always in the 
fields, from sunrise to sunset. . . . The woman doesn’t 
work on the fields, as women do in other counties; here 
she is more respected, and is also a hard worker. She 
takes care of all the domestic tasks, and transports 
the vegetables into the city. .. . The sons collect manure 
everywhere. And the daughters work in the factories 
and become temporary cigar-makers, spinners, or 
weavers.”7 


On the other hand, Llorente’s reference to the distinc- 
tive language spoken inside the Huerta betrays some of 
the contradictions inherent in his created figure, “the Va- 
lencian.” In the nineteenth century, language increasingly 
functioned as a sign of class distinction; thus, while the 
urban middle classes spoke Spanish (Castilian), the pop- 
ular classes from both city and countryside communi- 
cated in Valencian. The greatest paradox of Llorente’s 
book, a product of middle-class education and literacy, 
was that it upheld the authenticity of the Valencian lan- 
guage in a text written in Spanish. However, such para- 
doxes aside, it is worth questioning whether the use of a 
different language was, indeed, tantamount to a sym- 
bolic expression of ethnic specificity.28 

Apparently, linguistic difference did constitute an im- 
portant form of resistance among the peasants of the 
Huerta. Language—Valencian in this case—was a defin- 
ing feature of the peasantry’s social and political identi- 
ties as a community, serving as a symbol of rural identity 
and an important class marker. We see both of these 
functions at work during the first wave of strikes open- 
ing the “question of the Huerta,” when the mayor of the 
city issued a municipal order preventing the so-called fe- 
maters from leaving their horses in the streets (the fe- 
maters were mostly boys from the countryside who emp- 
tied the city of its waste for the purpose of fertilizing 
their families’ fields). The order implied that two boys 
rather than one needed to accompany each horse, a deci- 
sion that soon sparked a reaction among the fematers 
and the Huerta peasantry as a whole. During the ensuing 
strike, the country people popularized this song: 
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Lalcalde de Valensia 
diu ca ordenao 

que cada fematero 
lleve criao 

Pobre marqués, 
Pobre marqués, 
Pobre marqués, 

El dia que lo pilleu 
Els fematers 


(The mayor of Valencia 
has ordered 

each fematero 

to bring a servant. 
Poor marquis 

poor marquis 

poor marquis 

if the fematers 

ever catch him!) 


The burlesque resonance of the song pointed to two 
contrasting notions of respectability, indicating the social 
distance that the fematers and the peasantry as a whole 
felt between themselves and the urban middle classes. 
Thus, the word fematero, a Castilian version of the Va- 
lencian femater and one that had been spontaneously 
coined by the peasants, rhymed with the two other Castil- 
ian words in the song: criao (servant) and marqués (mar- 
quis). All three Castilian words symbolized the opulence 
and pompousness of that language and, by extension, of 
the mayor’s order itself. By means of this cunning play on 
words, the peasants’ song sought to emphasize the useless 
pretentiousness of an order issued in Castilian against the 
needs and wishes of the humble hardworking dwellers of 
the Huerta, represented in the figure of the femater. 

My point here is that equating language with ethnic 
difference, or even with a cohesive cultural identity, is 
probably too reductive. At least in the situation cited pre- 
viously, the relationship between language and class dif- 
ference is much more flexible and fluid than that. If any- 
thing, the use of Valencian becomes in this context a 
symbol of popular subalternity, class conflict, and peasant 
respectability, as defined by the Huerta community itself. 

To be sure, the idealization of the Huerta as an essen- 
tial image of Valencian identity aimed to obscure a 
darker reality: namely, the conflictive nature of Valencia’s 
relationship with its countryside. The implicit result of 
this regional discourse, which emerged during the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century and was reified and in- 
stitutionalized from the mid-1870s onward, was the de- 
politicization of a long-resistant peasant community. As 
we can infer from Llorente’s comment in 1889: 


The annals of Valencia do not register peasant conflicts, 
even though there used to be some kind of organization 
among them. Our parents, speaking of our grandparents, 
remember the “snail” [caragol in Valencian in the origi- 
nal] of the Huerta, something that is almost forgotten 
today. That snail was the horn that used to call all peas- 
ants to arms. It was largely legendary; but it definitely 
sounded sinister to the French. The Valencian peasant 
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did not hesitate to join in that national task of extermi- 
nating the invader. . . . The fatidic snail has been silent 
ever since, depriving the Valencian countryside of that el- 
ement of gloomy poetry.?? 


Here, Llorente was remembering the Huerta’s peas- 
antry engagement in the war against Napoleon—the so- 
called war of independence in Spain. Through a very se- 
lective depiction of the Huerta’s violence, one that erased 
any shadow of barbarism from the faces of the Huerta’s 
peasantry, he created an image of the peasant as the epit- 
ome of the loyal Valencian. In this fictitious image, the 
peasants of the Huerta showed their courage on only one 
occasion and only in allegiance to their nation: the Span- 
ish one. 

The political significance of these Valencian middle- 
class images of the Huerta cannot be underestimated, for 
they idealized and institutionalized a series of symbolic 
structures that would provide a basis for later concep- 
tions of what it meant to be “Valencian.” As part of this 
process, Llorente and others of his class produced the il- 
lusion of a harmonious and stable countryside, making it 
out to be the basis of a timeless regional mode of being. 
The series of conceptual dichotomies (urban versus rural, 
political versus cultural, male versus female, and even re- 
gional versus national) around which they built this ide- 
alized world carried out a specific political function, 
moreover, serving to obfuscate the frictions of a chang- 
ing social context. 


Historical Imagination and an Open-Minded Past 


It was in this contradictory depiction of the Valencian 
identity and its peasantry that Fuster found the cultural 
materials with which to reinvent a nation almost a cen- 
tury later. In this way, the regional imaginary to which 
we have been referring not only shaped later region- 
alisms but also served as the foundation for the revision- 
ist nationalist histories stimulated from the 1960s on- 
ward. In spite of the critical and pathbreaking nature of 
the latter in the context of Franco’s Spain, these histories 
clung to nineteenth-century conceptions and ideologies 
in at least two important ways. 

First, the nineteenth-century urban middle classes as- 
signed to the Valencian people as a whole a defined and 
delimited ethnic historical specificity. Thus far, I have 
tried to show how they gave imaginary shape to their re- 
gion using images drawn from the rural idyll that they 
imagined the Huerta to be. In the cultural imagination of 


these classes, the society of the Huerta was organized 
around a series of gender, class, language, and landscape 
difference and was evoked partly in response to the so- 
cial and political shifts that had begun to threaten their 
world during the 1850s and 1860s. This same presuppo- 
sition of an ethnic specificity has shaped nationalist his- 
tories inspired by Fuster’s work. However, those histories 
did define and delineate Valencian ethnic specificity dif- 
ferently, placing language at the heart of Valencian cul- 
tural identity’s authenticity. Yet none of them ever 
pointed to the ways in which this presumably immobile 
ethnolinguistic identity may have also overlapped histor- 
ically with, for instance, its gender, class, or communal 
identities. 

Second, a depoliticization of the popular consciousness 
is at work both in the folkloric texts of the nineteenth cen- 
tury on the Huerta peasantry and in later contexts in 
which the Valencian (agrarian) people appear as a naive, 
apolitical essence of the national soul. Here, the blurred 
frontier between culture and politics is an important ref- 
erent. For as I have tried to show, Valencian literary pro- 
duction between circa 1850 and 1900 cannot be under- 
stood as intrinsically apolitical but should rather be seen 
as the precursors of a regional specificity that became 
reified and institutionalized within a context of social and 
political contestation. To be sure, in the peasantry’s resist- 
ance, one finds a social and political consciousness—one, 
however, that can be categorized as neither “national” 
nor “regional” but that rather revolved around the self- 
definitional interests, principles, and images of the Huerta 
community. In a way, the nineteenth-century middle 
classes’ maneuvers to silence this social and political pop- 
ular unrest have implicitly remained within later interpre- 
tations of popular consciousness formation. For the inter- 
pretative illusion of a dormant Valencian cultural essence, 
to be revived during the 1960s, could only be sustained— 
paradoxically—by excluding the Valencian people from 
their own process of political awakening, that is, by draw- 
ing a clear-cut distinction between their cultural and po- 
litical identity, instead of analyzing the ways in which they 
are intrinsically intertwined. 

When, in 1962, Fuster answered his own question re- 
garding the nature of Valencian identity, he offered a last- 
ing national narrative of what “should have been but 
never came to be”—a narrative that, having been legiti- 
mated by the political context of dictatorship and cultural 
centralism, would come to exercise a profound influence 
on Catalan- and Valencian-speaking scholarship regard- 
ing Valencian culture and literature. Forty years later, I 
want to answer that question in another way, suggesting 
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that Valencian identity was never fixed and that, on the 
contrary, it has historically always been open to contin- 
gent social, political, and cultural processes of differenti- 
ation, in which subaltern groups, and peasantry among 
them, were crucial agents. In my opinion, like all histori- 
cal identities, the instability of Valencian identity can no 
longer be understood exclusively in ethnic and linguistic 
terms. 

By the nineteenth century, the basic conceptual di- 
chotomies around which the middle classes articulated 
their fictitious image of Valencia (political versus cul- 
tural, urban versus rural, public versus private, and male 
versus female) already formed part of a Spanish national 
imagery. From the time of its conception, this image has 
contributed to a broader Spanish national modernity 
whose exclusions and contradictions remain, even today, 
largely unquestioned. That lasting influence makes it es- 
pecially necessary for us to see the liberal revolution and 
the nineteenth-century construction of the nation-state in 
terms of a close dialogue between local and national lev- 
els of political power. At the beginning of the twenty-first 
century, as a newly democratic Spain continues to strug- 
gle for plurality, it is crucially important for scholars to 
recognize the various exclusions behind the historical 
construction of the nation—exclusions based on ethnic- 
ity and language, to be sure, but also on gender, race, 
class, and many other categories of difference that have 
historically perpetuated an uneven power structure. 

Until now, debates within Spanish historiography 
have essentially focused on making sense of Spain’s re- 
cent incorporation into European democracy, as histori- 
ans continue to discuss what has been called “the Span- 
ish normalcy.”3° This sense of Spain’s historical 
particularity within Europe has also shaped Spanish 
scholarship’s focus on the broader political issues cur- 
rently surrounding European construction efforts. But in 
the present political context, as in many other areas of 
Europe, the Spanish nation-state faces two challenges. 
On the one hand, cultural, linguistic, and ethnic ties have 
come to represent potential alternative nationalities, 
ones capable of questioning the legitimacy of the Spanish 
state from within. Fuster’s work and legacy are some of 
the most influential examples of the intellectual and cul- 
tural thinking from which these alternative political tra- 
ditions have sprung during the 1960s and 1970s.3' On 
the other hand, the effects of regular immigration have 
raised political concerns over how class, gender, and race 
identities square with current notions of nationality, ter- 
ritoriality, and citizenship—political concerns that have 
only recently reached public opinion. With these chal- 


lenges in mind, it is critical to begin exposing Spanish 
historiography to renewed sensitivities and alternative 
narratives, ones that will allow scholars to recognize the 
instability at the heart of all historical writing and permit 
them to make room for new interdisciplinary forms of 
knowledge production and memory construction. It is 
our political responsibility to revise our past, to analyze 
the politics behind its memories, and to affirm the plural 
and hybrid nature of identity in what is becoming an in- 
creasingly globalized society. After all, isn’t it by pushing 
our historical imaginations a little further that we are 
able to restore multiple historical narratives with an 
open-ended future? 
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E me begin this essay by noting the contradictory at- 
titudes of two French politicians with regard to the 
presidents of the republic whom they had served closely. 
I quote from two highly successful books that they have 
published in recent years. The first quote is from Alain 
Peyrefitte, a future minister but at the time a young aide 
to General de Gaulle. The story takes place at the Elysee 
in April 1965. 


The General hurls at me It’s scandalous! He shows me a 
small book on his desk which has just been published. A 
minister takes part in a negotiation on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, in the name of France, and two or three years 
later, he makes public state secrets about a mission he 
had been entrusted with! 

What a lack of judgement. That’s shameful. . . . 

—A.P. At Foreign Office, we must keep the secrets to 

which we are privy for thirty years. 

—G. de G. Thirty years, I don’t ask for so much. His- 

tory accelerates but ten years, that is the least. 


The point of view of Peyrefitte is different from that of 
General de Gaulle. This quote reflects a time twenty 
years later. 


Ten years: I forced myself to treble this period. De Gaulle 
didn’t think like Francois Mitterrand, who felt that “Now- 
adays, there are no more state secrets” but like Louis the 
Fourteenth who in 1661 had coined a medal on the secret 
of King’s council representing Harpocrate, God of silence, 
who puts his finger on the mouth. Comes consiliorum, 
Latin legend says: silence is Councils’ companion." 
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Jacques Attali was a member of Francois Mitterrand’s 
team. When he published his book Verbatim of his talks 
with the president, seemingly with his agreement, Mitter- 
rand indicated a very different view of secrecy. 


What has happened here has gone on the shelves of His- 
tory more quickly than expected. ... At that time, at that 
place, I was a witness and an actor of virtually all foreign 
policy and an important part of France’s domestic policy. 

In these times of great hopes, in this country which 
gave me much, my passion of justice did not go well with 
prevailing inaction but action was equally difficult to rec- 
oncile with the ephemeral and secret.* 


Attali’s book achieved great success in bookshops, 
though certainly many were scandalized by his candor 
and revelations. The archivists, in particular, entrusted 
by law with keeping state secrets, felt exposed and di- 
minished. 

These stories show two councillors of heads of state 
under the Fifth Republic; though of two different gener- 
ations, they came from what we call the highest part of 
French administration. Their radically different attitudes 
seem very indicative of the evolutions and contradictions 
in France toward power, recent history, and memory of 
the events transmitted by those who lived them. 

In France, the memory of state is privileged with re- 
gard to any other form of memory, for it perhaps more 
than elsewhere coincides with the collective memory of 
the French. In fact, unlike a lot of other countries where 
national feeling preceded the building of a state, France, 
especially since the fourteenth century under the reign of 
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Philippe le Bel, was built around the state. This construc- 
tion, undertaken under the ancien régime, was com- 
pleted by the republic after the 1789 revolution. Histor- 
ically, a strong, close, passionate, exacting relation with 
the state was thus built up. 

In spite of the efforts undertaken to break that central- 
ization, which was judged excessive, this relation still un- 
derpins French political life, as the minister of civil ser- 
vice, Michel Sapin, described in a paper published in the 
daily Le Monde, entitled “Un Etat plus transparent et plus 
efficace” (A More Transparent and More Efficient State). 
Archives, as instruments and products of government and 
power, are intimately linked to that relation. Maybe more 
than anywhere else, the actors of politics therefore in- 
fluence the constitution of archival fonds and concern 
themselves with the use that is or will be made of them. 

In this essay, I shall try to account for these evolutions 
or revolutions, mentalities, and practices, which have a 
profound impact on the constitution of the archival fonds 
and their use. Owing to the positions I have been holding 
for many years, I shall turn my attention to the contem- 
porary world, referring to the works of Perrine Canavag- 
gio and Chantal Bonazzi.’ I shall largely rely on examples 
drawn from the specific experience of French national ar- 
chives. International comparisons will naturally follow. 


Archivists and Politicians: Methods of Action 
and Respective Responsibilities for the 
Constitution of Contemporary Memory 


The Archivist, Formerly a Passive Receiver 
Becomes an Interventionist Actor 


Representation of the past, individual and collective, is 
inseparable from the documentary artifact. The archivist 
knows better than anybody that the record of the past is 
always threatened with disappearance. Marked by a still 
positivist training, the archivist wants to be as objective 
as possible, taking his references from the law. He some- 
times forgets that he is also an active part of a society in 
which certain traces are removed and destroyed; others 
are provisionally suppressed or definitely forgotten, de- 
pending on the concerns of society at large. The archivist 
is more and more “the person who knows how to de- 
stroy.” He tries to reflect the collective unconscious and 
local necessities. Philosopher Paul Ricoeur’s book, in just 
a few days, became an indispensable element in the 
heated discussions among the different disciplines in uni- 
versities as well as in the political and judicial worlds for 


many years, focusing on the challenge of faithfulness and 
the requirement of historic truth.4 

The archivist, by working to add archival fonds, 
struggles to find his place within these discussions when 
he keeps the documentary traces that will make up his- 
torians’ raw material and that will allow the state and 
every citizen to establish their connection with the past. 


Politicians’ Intervention Has Changed Too 


Since the French law on archives of 3 January 1979 was 
adopted, archivists and jurists have tried, with some dif- 
ficulty, to demarcate the scope of public and private ar- 
chives respectively, which are two theoretically distinct 
fields of archival intervention. In fact, the subject of re- 
flection moves, according to the time, nature, and condi- 
tions of political practice. 

The boundaries between public and private life that de- 
termine the nature of the archives and the way and means 
of their administration have become more and more 
blurred. They remain determined by the nature of the po- 
litical regime, whether monarchic or republican, authori- 
tative or democratic, centralizing or based on decentral- 
ized institutions. For instance, it is easy to find common 
factors to characterize the archives of monarchies appar- 
ently as different as Great Britain, Spain, or Morocco. 

The definition of what one means by the term politi- 
cian has become problematic. In 1985 the society of 
French archivists called on the French historian René Ré- 
mond, also a renowned political scientist, who had at- 
tempted to give a definition to the term politician: “any- 
one who detained, if only for a while, a piece of political 
power.” He made also an inventory or a typology of the 
politicians: 


—Presidents of the Republic 

—Members of the government 

—Their collaborators; cabinet ministers, high-ranking 
officials, very often associated with or even at the origin 
of political decisions 

—Members of Parliament, about three hundred senators 
and six hundred representatives under the fourth Re- 
public, very different from each other on account of the 
length of their political life, its importance and the di- 
versity of the levels of responsibilities they held; 
(example of Paul Reynaud) 

—Leaders of political parties who often own unique 
archival fonds of the parties themselves and of the docu- 
ments linked with the functions they carry out both 
inside and outside of the institutions; (example of PSU’s 
archives) 
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—Union leaders and notably workers; (numerous 
examples in the Maitron dictionary) 

—Grass-root members including those exercising 
responsibilities; (example of UNEF or Vietnam 
committees) 

—Supranational politicians, notably, the European ones; 
(Jean Monnet, Commissaire au Plan in France but 
above all one of the “Fathers of Europe”; example also 
of Pierre Uri) 

—Some journalists; (examples of Pierre Viansson-Ponté 
and Hubert Beuve Mery).5 


Definitions of the establishment such as this one are 
closely linked to their authors’ political life in that each of 
these groups produces records; they pose to the archivist 
some problems, notably with respect to their legal nature, 
their way of collection, their period of confidentiality, and 
the procedures of their communication. The constitution 
of the memory and then of the history of our countries 
will depend on the ways in which these problems will be 
solved. 

A report presented to the French government by state 
councillor Guy Braibant in 1995 directly broaches the 
question in its first chapter, dedicated to the archives of 
political authorities. Its proposals are the starting point 
of several articles of the law on archives that is under 
preparation in France. The unanimity among the archi- 
vists and the historians can be taken for granted. 


The status of the political archives must be strengthened 
and reformed The archives produced by the political au- 
thorities (President of the Republic, members of the Gov- 
ernment or local executives) or by their cabinets in the 
discharge of their public duties have a public nature for 
the same reason as those applying to the archives of the 
executives of the administration, the army and the diplo- 
matic service.® 


However, their position is often in contrast to that of 
many actors of political life who are worrying about the 
demands and means of coercion from archives adminis- 
tration to obtain and control the deposit of their papers. 


In the Constitution of the Archival Fonds 
There Is the Need to Choose between the Person 
or the Function 


In France the contemporary French politician maintains 
a close link with his papers. He usually wishes to keep 
them near him, to use them a long time after his term of 


office to fulfill the functions to which they correspond; 
he wants to be able to destroy them to protect himself or 
his former collaborators or partners; he wants in any 
case to decide on the place and the way and the means of 
their keeping and their use. Very often he bequeaths his 
papers to his family, who considers, sometimes for gen- 
erations, that the records thus constituted are a part of 
their inheritance and feels invested with the duty of pre- 
serving the memory of their ancestor. 

Perrine Canavaggio analyzed the historical and legal 
arguments that characterize this attitude, the practice of 
which is very traditional, finding its roots in the ancien 
régime. Her study clearly shows that royal power was 
unable to ensure respect of “the notion of public interest 
and State interest, State and King being in fact insepar- 
able.”7 The laws of the French Revolution, like those of 
the empire, avoided the question. In 1970 Robert-Henri 
Bautier, in the archive administration handbook pub- 
lished by French Archives Services, suggested that 
“French Public Records did not contain any papers of 
the XVIIIth century Great State Secretaries.” The defi- 
nition of what constituted a public record was vague. 

The law of 3 January 1979, still in force, marked great 
legal and practical progress and has given archivists an 
authority on which to base a claim that public records 
are those that “derive from the activity of State.”® The 
unanimity on this point can amply be taken for granted 
within the community of archivists, but not elsewhere, 
especially among the political leaders and the civil ser- 
vants who hold high responsibilities very close to politi- 
cal life. 

A draft law that is now elaborated promises impor- 
tant progress, but it is still at its very beginning in spite 
of five years of draft work. 

Many examples illustrate the questions raised, which 
are most often solved in a pragmatic manner by the ar- 
chivists who do the utmost to overcome the contradic- 
tions between the legal constraints and what they per- 
ceive as a necessity for future historians, as well as the 
wills of the holders of political archives. 


Privilege the Person: Paul Reynaud’s Example 
(1878-1966) 


This French politician’s career began with his election as 
regional councillor of the department of Basses-Alpes in 
1913 and concluded with his resignation from his man- 
date as representative of the National Assembly in 1962, 
when he opposed national elections for the president. 
As regional councillor, provincial deputy then Parisian, 
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repeated minister during the Fourth and Fifth Republics, 
prime minister in 1940 at the origin of the appeal to 
General de Gaulle, and framer with others of the consti- 
tution of the Fifth Republic, Reynaud was one of the 
main actors in contemporary French history. One finds 
some records concerning his scattered action in the insti- 
tutions where he was associated. But most of his archival 
legacy can be found in a fonds in his name, deposited at 
the National Archives in 1971 by his family at the insti- 
gation of the Association of Friends of Paul Reynaud.? 
This fonds, now fully processed, comprises a hundred 
small boxes, corresponding to fifteen linear meters. Some 
files deal with Paul Reynaud’s professional life before po- 
litical work began. However, files of his numerous col- 
laborators are not in the archives. 


Privilege the Function: Pierre Mauroy’s 
Example (1928-) 


This politician, a militant socialist, held many posts, in- 
cluding mayor of Lille (one of the main cities of France), 
member of Parliament, first secretary of the Socialist 
Party, prime minister in President Mitterrand’s first three 
cabinets from 1980 to 1984, president of the inter- 
national federation of town partnerships, and other po- 
sitions. He gathered most of his private archives in his 
town of Lille and entrusted them to an archivist of his 
choice. Pierre Mauroy, as prime minister, delivered to the 
National Archives all of the documents from the period 
he spent at Matignon as prime minister. He also ordered 
all of his associates to do the same. This collection of 
records amounts to more than three hundred big boxes, 
or about one hundred linear meters. It is especially com- 
posed of the prime minister’s correspondance, his collab- 
orators’ notes, and their complementary working files, 
complementary from the political point of view of those 
files provided by the civil servants of the general secre- 
tariat of the government. It is a coherent and first-class 
body of records for understanding the political changes 
of the Fifth Republic. 


A Solution for the Future: Respect the Principle 
of Functional Origin while Also Enhancing the 
Importance of the Man—The Example of 
Edouard Balladur (1919-) 


This high-ranking civil servant, who succeeded Pierre 
Mauroy as prime minister from 1993 to 1995, had pre- 
viously held very different responsibilities as councillor 
to Georges Pompidou, who was prime minister and then 
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president of the republic after General de Gaulle; minis- 
ter of finance; and then various electoral mandates. 
Edouard Balladur’s archives happened to be scattered 
notably among those of Pompidou’s collaborators 
within the presidential archives, among the records of 
the Ministry of Finance, and among the records of other 
prime ministers and those of his own cabinet members. 
Geographically, the first files were kept in Paris. Subse- 
quent records were kept in the suburbs of Paris at the ar- 
chives service of the Ministry of Finance and the latest 
ones at the National Archives, but at their center at 
Fontainebleau, fifty kilometers away from Paris. To 
begin with, Edouard Balladur had expressed his wish to 
gather in a single archives repository a special holding in 
his name consisting of all the documents that were re- 
lated to his career. Yielding to the archivist’s arguments 
regarding the risk that such a move would destroy the 
organic structure of the existing archival series by taking 
specific documents out of their context, the former 
prime minister finally agreed to give up his plan. He then 
decided to insert into the existing series the select docu- 
ments that he had kept in his possession. At the same 
time, the National Archives committed itself to publish 
a personalized book in the name of Edouard Balladur, 
reconstituting all his papers drawn from sections in var- 
ious finding aids. 


From Pragmatism to Law 


After World War II and without hesitation, archivists 
first of all concerned themselves with the collection of 
those archives that they thought to be essential for un- 
derstanding their own time. The legal status of these 
fonds and the nature of the commitments made on that 
occasion seemed to them to be of secondary importance. 
Within the same perspective, many institutions, univer- 
sities, libraries, and associations then undertook to con- 
stitute collections of documents, sometimes in competi- 
tion with the public archival institutions. This is how, 
for instance, Institut d’études politiques de Paris solic- 
ited the donation or the deposit of archives of many of 
their former students who had embarked on a political 
career, such as Michel Debré, former prime minister of 
the General de Gaulle; and Vincent Auriol, president of 
the republic after World War II. The agreements and 
conventions regarding acquisition of the archives have 
significantly evolved during the last half century, from 
the contract of deposit to the deposit under a delivery 
protocol.'° 
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e The contract of deposit treated the archives as if they 
were private and respected all clauses put forward by 
their owners. 

e The delivery protocol eluded the question of the legal 
status of the documents taken into custody. It was un- 
derstood that the documents were public records origi- 
nating from the activity of the state but that their au- 
thors would be considered as their owners, given the 
very personalized nature of their interventions and the 
necessity for them to retain access throughout their life. 

e The idea of deposit is now planned to be included in 
new draft legislation, but it is still controversial. In any 
case it would appear as a protocol of legalized delivery. 


The last available example is that of President Francois 
Mitterrand’s archives. The main part of them was deliv- 
ered to the National Archives, but the text signed does 
not mention anywhere their public nature. The twelve 
thousand boxes corresponding to the archives of the pres- 
ident and of his associates were not to be combined with 
the private archives corresponding to Mitterrand’s politi- 
cal life prior to becoming president. These private ar- 
chives were to be held by a private foundation. 


Should the Conservation Be Centralized? 
The Role of the State 


The Sites of Conservation: Bunker or Labyrinth? 


In a country as centralized as France, it is still very often 
difficult to find one’s way through the archives of the 
politicians. In this regard, consultation of the Guide to 
the Papers of Ministers and Secretaries of State from 
1871 till 1974, which lists hundreds of places of ar- 
chives, is most telling." 

The National Archives, whose function is to keep the 
archives of the central government, is a prestigious and 
attractive place. It is very impressive due to its size (sev- 
eral hundred linear kilometers) and its organization (five 
centers disseminated on the national territory, the his- 
toric center being in the heart of Paris, articulated in sec- 
tions, of which two at least are entrusted with actively 
participating in the process of constituting the contem- 
porary memory). 

The regional archival repositories, and sometimes 
even the municipal ones, emerge as the natural recipients 
for the archives of the local politicians and political insti- 
tutions. Particularly attached to their native regions, 
some of the elected politicians do not hesitate to transfer 
all their archives to local repositories, knowing that their 


memory will be better honored there than in Paris. For 
example, one of Mitterrand’s advisors, Michel Charasse, 
did not hesitate to take all his archives from the presiden- 
tial archives and deposit them in the regional archives of 
the district where he had been elected. The researchers, 
sometimes taken aback by the distance and the expenses 
involved in traveling to these local archives, are very 
often rewarded for their efforts by the customized wel- 
come they receive in the smaller institutions that wish to 
see their treasures used. This is how it is possible to find 
the archives of Max Lejeune in the regional archives of 
the Somme region, those of Michelet in Corréze, those of 
Ramadier and Queuille in Aveyron, or those of Robert 
Schuman in Moselle. 

Next to the official archives structures, and sometimes 
in competition with them, a throng of other bodies have 
recently emerged to collect the archives and sometimes 
even objects around the theme of a person or an institu- 
tion. There are several reasons for the emergence of these 
activities: 


e the shortcomings of the state’s services, whose finan- 
cial means do not always enable the full attention to 
the fond; 

e the lasting economic crisis in France since the 1970s, 
which has very much contributed to the will to safe- 
guard the heritage of a greater number and variety 
within the population; years ago there was not so 
much interest in this breadth; 

e the development of contemporary history research 
and the will to get access to the necessary sources, 
which are protected by law; and 

e the will to exalt the memory of the great actors of 
the contemporary political life. 


Foundations were created to collect the archives, 
based on the American model but without the same 
financial resources. In 1971 the National Foundation for 
Political Sciences, whose present chairman is René Ré- 
mond, thus created the Center for the History and Stud- 
ies of the Twentieth Century, which is in a good position 
to collect the archives belonging to the many former “po- 
litical science” students, who account for the majority of 
the present generation of politicians in France. The ar- 
chives of the president of the republic, Vincent Auriol; 
those of the prime minister, Michel Debré; and those of 
Edouard Daladier have thus transited through this cen- 
ter, where they have been ordered, cataloged, and ana- 
lyzed before going to the National Archives. 

General de Gaulle bequeathed his archives directly to 
the National Archives, but the Fondation de Gaulle, 
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whose purpose it is to promote his memory, has received 
many documents of various natures from many Gaullist 
personalities, and in particular from the Rassemblement 
Populaire Français (RPF) fond. This movement has been 
created by Gaullists who had been very active on the 
French political scene after World War II. 

More recently, President François Mitterrand trans- 
ferred the majority of the archives of his two seven-year 
terms to the National Archives but also decided to en- 
trust a foundation named after him to deal with all the 
documents pertaining to his private life and to the rest of 
his political career. 

Much smaller foundations each year receive help from 
the state in terms of funding and human resources; a 
certain number of centers have recently been created by 
the trade unions and by the political parties. The archives 
of these institutions are privately owned by nature. Their 
conservation was rarely done in decent conditions, and 
the losses are irrecoverable. These centers, often related 
to the management of the Archives de France and at first 
working with volunteer research workers, undertook to 
provide the appropriate training or to hire professionals. 

The Archives de France is keenly aware of its princi- 
pal function by law as the repository for the records of 
the nation. At the same time, because of the emergence 
of such a variety of archival activities, the Archives de 
France aims at presenting itself as a competent interlocu- 
tor and provider of legal and technical advice pertaining 
to archival science, which is being developed in French 
universities. As early as 1971 the Archives de France had 
created a commission for contemporary private archives. 
Once a year, it would gather people responsible for the 
main political archives conservation institutes. It is now 
very much assisted in its tasks by the Association of 
French Archivists. 


The Archives: Sources for History or Objects 
for Commemoration? 


Political archives are like a treasure. The politician who 
created them is at first the sole owner. He keeps his papers 
for himself for a while or entrusts them to one of his close 
assistants. Then he may decide to entrust his papers to a 
repository of some kind. He very often is the first of the 
material’s users, writing his memoirs in order to justify or 
enlighten his actions. Later he becomes a “memorialist.” 
The case of Michel Debré, prime minister under General 
de Gaulle in 1958, is the latest example of this behavior.'* 

There are different and often contradictory approaches 
to the fate of political collections. 


1. Posterity—the family or the spiritual heirs—often 
feel invested with a duty to commemorate. They may re- 
lease hagiographic publications that do not have the least 
scholarly or scientific pretense. Some documents will 
even be displayed like museum exhibits (such as beauti- 
ful documents, pictures, famous signatures, and drafts of 
speeches). 

2. The researchers, be they academics or journalists, 
get special access to otherwise restricted collections but 
are often shown only some documents selected for them 
by third parties. A colloquium organized in January 
1999 called “To Change Life: Francois Mitterrand, 
1981-198 4”33 illustrated both the interest and the limits 
of this guided use of an archives kept in more than 
twelve thousand boxes at the National Archives, along 
with many copies or additional documents gathered by 
various assistants and often dispersed with them.'+ The 
fascination this privileged access to personal papers has 
on the historians who have been selected is sometimes so 
strong that they forget to use the essential complemen- 
tary fond represented by the archives of the prime minis- 
ter or of the main government services. 

3. A judge, on the other hand, enjoys unrestricted ac- 
cess to the archives he deems necessary to consult. By 
means of commissions of inquest, he gets access to the 
files, wherever they may be kept and whatever may be 
their legal status. This practice, long limited to the crimi- 
nals of World War II, has recently been generalized. Upon 
presentation by a judge of a rogatory commission, the ar- 
chivists must hand over to the justice all the documents 
they may have been entrusted with, even those restricted 
by the depositor or his representative. The “contaminated 
blood” scandal is probably the first example of this new 
use of archives in the service of justice. Later followed the 
“Elysées eavesdropping” scandal and then many other 
ones. The use of archives has thus been opened by certain 
legal precedents. This openness has probably led to the 
destruction of documents and a reluctance to officially 
hand over documents to the National Archives. 

In the last few years, the so-called legal historiography 
became more fashionable, especially during the trial of 
former prefect Maurice Papon, charged with war crimes 
and sentenced to ten years of imprisonment. Even if at 
the time of the verdict the judge and the historian dis- 
agree, both professions follow the same investigating ap- 
proach. Indeed, the historian does not have to judge. 
“History has been assigned the task of judging the past, 
of teaching the modern world in order to serve the future 
generations: our attempt does not pretend to such lofty 
assignments.” 15 
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The witness has now become an essential actor of the 
contemporary history that is being elaborated. He is in- 
vited to participate to research colloquiums and seminars, 
where his intervention is often at the origin of conflicts. 
His testimony is, more often and in a most systematic 
way, collected by historians according to the theme of 
their research or by archivists who want to add to their 
incomplete written sources or who try to render the back- 
ground in which their creation needs to be understood. 

The polemics, actors, witnesses, or historians often 
make use of the archives in order to justify their ideolog- 
ical positions on the twentieth century. Thanks to the ar- 
chives that have been partially opened in Moscow, vio- 
lent disputes in France have recently torn teams of 
historians apart, most of them former militants. Usually 
these disputes have been about communism in France or 
in the socialist countries or about the reality of the “ré- 
sistance” in France during World War II, at a time when 
historical science still does not make it possible to make 
sweeping assertions. 

Finally, due to the pressure of various groups, the 
state is ever more often trying to meet the French peo- 
ple’s desire to protect the memory of contemporary his- 
tory, that is, the one they have actually lived. A recent 
parliamentary report dealing with this theme says: 


Memory is a powerful cement for each society, as it car- 
ries its history and transmits values from one generation 
to the other. . . . This duty of memory is essential, as it 
keeps and reinforces the feeling of belonging to the Na- 
tion. Today, the need to remember, to analyse, to recog- 
nise aims at showing to the youth that democracy, free- 
dom and human rights are fragile values which, in a few 
years time, almost got swept away by an economic crisis 
and by a vicious ideology.'® 


The state thus attempts to celebrate and commemo- 
rate its historic heritage. The state conducts cultural and 
educational activities to keep traditions alive. It is also 
entrusted with making the people aware of what the 
places of memory are and of remembering the events it 
considers to be essential. The increasing pressure put on 
the state by various groups organized by the community 
may worry the many people who remain attached to the 
tradition of laicity. Paul Ricoeur expresses this preoccu- 
pation in the foreword to his book. 


Public preoccupation: I remain troubled by the worrying 
spectacle given by the excess of memory here, the lack of 
it there, not to say anything of the influence of commem- 
orations and the abuses of memory—and of its lapses. 


The idea of a policy of the right memory is, in this regard, 
one of my confessed civil themes.'7 


More modestly, the archivist asks himself questions 
about the consequences of the need for him to keep all 
the recorded traces of individual life paths. Those in- 
volved in these experiences, or later their heirs, might 
want to consult the record. If nothing is there then it 
would be the archivist who would be blamed. 

In-depth archival processing is affected by these con- 
straints. In a political culture based on republican equality 
there is an assumption of transparency toward everyone. 
Recently, this has been reinforced in the deontological rule 
that the existence of every archives fonds must be re- 
ported, even if its access is still limited or even forbid- 
den. Current research instruments and finding aids are 
now written with this in mind. They should reflect the 
exact content of the documents without revealing its de- 
tail. This, for example, is how the researcher will know 
that the files of the intelligence service or the collabor- 
ators’ trials instructed after World War II have been 
kept. He will be guided by landmarks (numeric index), 
but the access to the nominative list will be restricted to 
the archivist. 

Evolving information technologies make it possible to 
create those multilayered indexes that are now largely 
used. At the same time, the minutes of interdepartmental 
meetings or the correspondence of the prime ministers 
will be minutely analyzed in a database, whose access will 
be restricted, and a general presentation will be estab- 
lished in an index that will be more widely distributed."® 
It is on the basis of the latter that the applications for ac- 
cess could be formulated. In the same spirit, many guides 
have been published: guides by archives departments 
since the 1950s (for example, guides by local archives ser- 
vices);'9 guides to archives fonds to facilitate the access to 
dispersed archives of various origins (for example, guides 
to the judiciary and penitentiary archives);*° and guides 
to sources by research theme (for example, music, horses, 
or the history of the working class).?! 

As a conclusion to these somewhat scattered state- 
ments and reflections on the sometimes disconcerting 
evolutions of memory in Western Europe, I shall simply 
remind you of the method for the classical approach to 
sources, whatever their date or their support, whose 
value remains permanent and which one should always 
keep in mind. 


e An archives item isolated from its context will lead to a 
wrong interpretation. 
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e An archives fonds, as opposed to what many people be- 
lieve, isn’t neutral. It always reflects the intervention of 
an institutional authority, of a political, economic, or 
social power. Only the critical analysis of the item, 
coupled with a good knowledge of the period, makes it 
possible to extract the “objective” signification of the 
documents. It would therefore be very naive to take the 
voluntary confessions of the accused of the great trials 
in the socialist countries at their face value. The sources 
they constitute should be used in the same way as the 
letters of remission before the French Revolution, which 
used the arguments of the defendant to attenuate his sin 
and to obtain his pardon. 


This essay has been voluntarily limited to the French 
experience. One should, however, already start thinking 
of the future evolutions in European terms. The author- 
ity of the state over all the archives and more generally 
over a majority of institutions involved in the constitu- 
tion of materials that form the documented memory of 
our times is very strong in France. This is not so in all the 
other member states of the European Union. In order to 
take these particular histories into account, will it be nec- 
essary in the future to reduce the role of the state sover- 
eignty over archives and to distinguish other levels of re- 
sponsibility for documentation, in application of the 
principle of subsidiarity as proclaimed in the Maastricht 
Treaty? Time will tell, but it is clear that the memory of 
the states involved in the construction of Europe will cer- 
tainly come from the realities associated with this evolv- 
ing political process. 
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n the last ten years, the Swiss Federal Archives (SFA) 

has been involved in three politico-historical events. 
First, as might be known in the United States, for the 
past four years Switzerland has found itself at the center 
of a struggle for justice and truth for the victims of the 
Holocaust. Second, Switzerland is scrutinizing the his- 
tory of its relations to the Republic of South Africa after 
1945. Third is the discovery of the secret card indices of 
the Office of the Federal Public Prosecutor (Bundesan- 
waltschschaft), containing private data about hundreds 
of thousands of Swiss citizens and foreigners, that caused 
a nationwide scandal in Switzerland in 1989. I will dis- 
cuss these sensitive political issues and elaborate on the 
archival, political, and historical strategies of the SFA to 
overcome the politico-historical crises. I will then look at 
the new Federal Archival Law that came into effect in 
1999.' The SFA had to change and adjust its practice in 
the middle of a rush on its documents related to World 
War II and other issues. Historical information can be 
heavily politicized! I conclude this essay by showing that 
archives have to adjust to that fact and have to develop 
strategies for open archives for the good of the future of 
our societies. 


Switzerland in World War II 


Before I discuss the SFA’s strategy to handle the crisis on 
World War II-related issues in historical and archival 
terms, it’s necessary to outline the historical context of 
Switzerland’s role in World War II in order to understand 
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the position of my country and of the SFA in that crisis. I 
do this with just a few remarks, as I do not have the time 
to elaborate on the historical facts themselves. Switzer- 
land, a tiny country in the heart of Europe, was not occu- 
pied by Nazi Germany and kept its crucial role as a neu- 
tral country in terms of international law throughout the 
war.? Switzerland tried to keep that neutrality in the po- 
litical and economic sphere too. This made it an impor- 
tant place for economic and financial transactions for 
both the Allies and the Axis.3 At the end of World War II 
the Allies tried to secure the assets of firms and individu- 
als of Nazi Germany in Swiss financial institutions for 
German reparation to the victims of the Holocaust and of 
the war, as well as to the Allies.4 At the outbreak of the 
cold war, pressure ceased, which prevented Switzerland 
from scrutinizing its recent past. This scrutiny only hap- 
pened after the end of the cold war, when the victims of 
the Holocaust started their struggle for justice and repa- 
ration.5 The struggle became public in Switzerland, the 
United States, and Israel when Jewish organizations in 
1996 accused Swiss banks of holding back heirless ac- 
counts of Holocaust victims. Pressure increased when the 
president of the United States Senate Banking Committee, 
Alphonse D’Amato, accused Switzerland of having col- 
laborated economically and financially with Nazi Ger- 
many. The Federal Council, Switzerland’s federal govern- 
ment, asked the SFA and the Department of Foreign 
Affairs to handle the crisis for the federal administration. 

The major problem at that time was to get an 
overview of the historical facts for the various heavily de- 
bated issues within very short time limits. Therefore the 
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SFA asked a renowned Swiss historian to identify perti- 
nent records in a preliminary overview.® This inventory 
helped the SFA to estimate time and financial resources 
necessary to undertake the profound studies, and it was 
an important instrument for a parliamentary commis- 
sion to establish and to mandate a historical commission. 

The Independent Commission of Experts, Switzer- 
land—Second World War was established by federal law 
on December 13, 1996.7 This law granted full access to 
public as well as private Swiss archives, a worldwide pre- 
miere for a historical investigation. The nine internation- 
ally renowned experts started their work at the begin- 
ning of 1997.8 Their mandate has been to investigate the 
volume and fate of assets moved to Switzerland before, 
during, and immediately after World War II, as well as 
other World War Il-related issues, from a historical and 
legal point of view and to present a final report by the 
end of 2001 at the latest.? A preliminary report entitled 
Gold Transactions in the Second World War: Statistical 
Review with Commentary was published in December 
1997;'° an interim report entitled Switzerland and Gold 
Transactions in the Second World War was published in 
May 1998;'! and the report Switzerland and Refugees in 
the Nazi Era was published in December 1999.!” 

As the political pressure on Switzerland did not cease, 
the federal administration undertook preliminary short 
studies and overviews in order to handle the accusations 
in various fields, such as refugee policy, gold transac- 
tions, and dormant accounts. While the SFA functioned 
as a historical research and information center for the 
federal administration, a task force in the Federal De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs focused mainly on the coor- 
dination of the various government agencies involved 
and on international information and communication."3 
It is important to say a few words about the three main 
issues of refugee policy, gold transactions, and dormant 
accounts before coming back to the role of the SFA. 


Refugee Policy 


Switzerland represented a refuge in the heart of Europe 
for many victims of Nazi persecution and war. However, 
up until a period well into the war, the authorities ad- 
hered to the principle that Switzerland was not a coun- 
try of asylum but rather one of transit. But those politi- 
cal and social forces who wanted to maintain the Swiss 
humanitarian tradition applied pressure in order to en- 
able children, families with small children, and the eld- 
erly to obtain authorization to enter the country. From 


1938 to 1945 Switzerland accepted 65,000 civilian refu- 
gees, 104,000 military refugees, and another 66,000 
refugees in the peripheral regions. The exact number of 
persons turned away is unknown; however, historical re- 
search proves that it would exceed 30,000 individuals, 
among whom were a considerable number of Jews. 

The SFA identified important record groups related to 
refugee issues, published inventories and studies, recon- 
structed statistics about refugees admitted and turned 
back, and generally helped scholars and researchers to 
reconstruct the Swiss refugee policy as well as other 
World War II-related issues.‘4 This archival and histori- 
cal work brought the SFA into difficult and sometimes 
heavy debates about Switzerland’s handling of World 
War II-related issues. It soon became very clear that his- 
torical information is political information—in certain 
situations at least—and therefore the SFA became some- 
what politicized. It had to fulfill its task as a memory of 
the nation in clearing up the past. 


Gold Transactions 


During World War II, the prime objective of the Swiss Na- 
tional Bank (SNB) was to maintain public confidence in 
the Swiss franc. The measures the SNB undertook to 
achieve this were twofold: it did all it could to bind the 
currency firmly to gold and to maintain its free convert- 
ibility. When the assets of continental European countries 
deposited in the United States were frozen in June 1941, 
the Swiss franc, which was freely convertible, was used in- 
creasingly in international payments. The SNB responded 
to the demand for Swiss francs by purchasing gold. It 
bought a total of 279 tons of gold valued at nearly 1.4 bil- 
lion Swiss francs from the Axis powers. Purchases from 
Germany (249 tons) began in 1940 and continued until 
the end of the war. The SNB acquired a total of 363 tons 
of gold for the sum of 1.8 billion Swiss francs from the 
United States, Great Britain, and Canada. The gold was 
deposited in accounts in London, New York, and Ottawa, 
where it was blocked until the end of the war. 

The Reichsbank and the central banks of the Euro- 
pean countries had opened gold accounts at the SNB to 
facilitate payments between their countries. These pay- 
ments were carried out at the SNB headquarters in Berne 
but at the initiative of the countries concerned. In 1939 
the Reichsbank repatriated 17 tons of gold from Berne, 
of which 12.5 tons had originated from the Bank of 
Czechoslovakia. Between 1940 and 1945, the Reichs- 
bank delivered 336 tons of gold to the SNB headquarters 
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in Berne. Of this, the SNB purchased 249 tons; the other 
major buyers—on a much lower level—were Portugal 
(44 tons), Sweden (18 tons), the Bank for International 
Settlements (12 tons), and Romania (10 tons). In addi- 
tion, the Reichsbank delivered gold directly to Swiss 
commercial banks. There are uncertainties about the 
amount of these deliveries, but it is sure that they took 
place mainly between 1940 and 1942.'5 

The SFA helped the SNB and the historical commis- 
sions to identify their pertinent record groups, as well as 
facts and figures, in order to reconstruct the flow of gold 
and currency in their various forms. 


Dormant Accounts 


The Independent Committee of Eminent Persons (ICEP), 
as the cornerstone of the process of financial compensa- 
tion for owners of dormant accounts or their heirs, was 
founded through a memorandum of understanding be- 
tween the Swiss Banks Association (SBA) on the one 
hand and the World Jewish Restitution Organization 
(WJRO) and the World Jewish Congress (WJC) on the 
other hand. It was chaired by Paul Volcker, the former 
chairman of the U.S. Federal Reserve Bank, and con- 
sisted of six members, of whom three were appointed by 
the SBA and three were appointed by the WJRO and 
WJC. The ICEP identified fifty-four thousand dormant 
assets deposited in Swiss banks, of which twenty-five 
thousand might have a relation to the Holocaust. The 
Swiss Banking Commission says that only twelve hun- 
dred assets clearly belong to Nazi victims. The ICEP re- 
port, published in December 1999, stated that accounts 
in general have not been closed, inadvertently or deliber- 
ately, against legal regulations or auditing obligations.'® 

The SFA supported audit firms mandated by the ICEP 
to identify pertinent records and to establish huge data- 
bases related to their mandate.'7 It was necessary to 
study complicated decision-making processes and struc- 
tures as a precondition. 


The Role of the SFA in World War II-Related 
Issues in General 


The three World War II-related issues previously dis- 
cussed show that archives have an important role in 
working on a country’s past. This task is manifold. 
Clearly, archives first of all help to identify their own per- 
tinent records and to prepare the field for historians to 


work on them. But the activities of the SFA in this case 
went far beyond that. 

The SFA supported various commissions in their work. 
It helped identify pertinent records in Swiss and non-Swiss 
public archives with the assistance of archival networks 
and established contacts to archives and other historical 
commissions. It published finding aids as well as archival 
and historical articles and books, and it organized various 
conferences and roundtables on these issues. "° 

The SFA also had an important role within the federal 
administration. It helped to establish the historical com- 
mission, prepared statements of the Federal Council, and 
supported the Federal Department of Foreign Affairs and 
others agencies. When the SFA realized that not all gov- 
ernment offices had transferred all of their World War II 
records to the SFA, it organized a wide-range project to 
secure all pertinent records before 1970 for the historical 
commission and other future research. 

The SFA used the international archival network for 
an intensive exchange of information with the National 
Archives and Records Administration in Washington, 
D.C., and other national archives. It transferred hundreds 
of thousands of copies, microfilms, and databases of large 
pertinent record groups to research centers and museums, 
such as Yad Vashem in Jerusalem and the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington, D.C. To 
the last two institutions it transferred microfilms of the 
files of twenty-two thousand Jewish refugees from 1936 
to 1945,’ in total 1.4 million frames (images) and the 
corresponding database it had established. 

The SFA was involved in court actions too. Following 
the settlement agreement between Swiss banks and class 
actions, the U.S. District Court for the Eastern District of 
New York had to handle the allocation and distribution 
of the settlement fund. To establish the corresponding 
plan, the court had to get information about potential 
claimants of the five classes. For the administration of 
the so-called refugee class, the SFA established and trans- 
ferred to the court a list with the names of fifty-one thou- 
sand civilian refugees admitted in Switzerland and a list 
with the names of sixty-five hundred refugees turned 
back at the Swiss border. For the administration of the 
so-called slave labor classes, the SFA established a list 
with German corporate identities that had their revenues 
transferred to Switzerland before 1945 and a list of Swiss 
firms that used forced labor in their German branches.?° 

These activities of the SFA in World War II-related is- 
sues continued until 2001. Before I summarize the archi- 
val and historical strategies of the SFA to overcome this 
politico-historical crisis, I will discuss the other two 
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publicly debated historical and political issues in which 
the SFA was strongly involved. The first is Switzerland’s 
relations to the apartheid state of South Africa; the sec- 
ond is the discovery of secret card indices and files of the 
Office of the Federal Public Prosecutor. 


Switzerland’s Relations to South Africa 


The Federal Council, on account of several parliamentary 
inquiries, in March 1999 decided to establish a govern- 
mental commission that would study various aspects of 
the relations between Switzerland and the Republic of 
South Africa during the time of apartheid. The commis- 
sion presented its report in July 1999.2! The SFA was a 
member of this commission and established an inventory 
as an analytic finding aid (kommentierte Bestandesanal- 
yse) to pertinent record groups for this and future studies. 
The inventory contains reference to records in various re- 
search fields.22 The SFA identified at least thirty-six hun- 
dred files that reflect different aspects of these economic, 
financial, political, and cultural relations. 

The parliamentary inquiries are the result of the polit- 
ical pressure of former antiapartheid movements in and 
outside Switzerland. They followed the example of the 
World War II-related issues, demanding research on 
Swiss, German, and American capital transfers to the Re- 
public of South Africa during apartheid. Swiss banks and 
other firms maintained an involvement in South Africa 
because neutral Switzerland had not imposed sanctions. 
The Swiss Federal Parliament thought it best to study 
Swiss relations to South Africa within existing structures 
and programs of scientific institutions instead of estab- 
lishing a special legislation and structure as it had done 
for the World War II-related issues. The Federal Council 
therefore decided on May 3, 2000, to prolong National 
Research Program 42, entitled “Foundations and Pros- 
pects of Swiss Foreign Policy.” This program of the Swiss 
National Science Foundation has the following aims: (1) 
providing decision-making assistance for government de- 
partments in the face of the increasing complexity and in- 
terdependence of international relations; (2) educating 
the electorate, that is, raising its level of knowledge and 
awareness of problems; and (3) monitoring and improv- 
ing the coherence and effectiveness of Swiss foreign pol- 
icy.23 It is very interesting to analyze decision-making 
structures and processes in the case of Switzerland’s rela- 
tions to South Africa. These relations posed a wide range 
of new questions in conceptualizing and living neutrality 
toward the apartheid regime. 


The SFA played a significant part within the scientific 
community and the national research management to 
conceptualize this “South Africa module” of the Na- 
tional Research Program 42. It was represented in the 
board of the program and monitored the module very 
closely, because it was very crucial for researchers to 
have access to pertinent records. The new Federal Archi- 
val Law imposes a normal closure period of thirty years. 
Access to documents within that period is possible under 
certain conditions. The competent federal authority then 
had to give permission on a written demand. For the 
Swiss-South Africa research program, the Federal Coun- 
cil therefore asked the federal administration to handle 
demands as liberally as possible and asked the SFA to co- 
ordinate this process. The debate about Switzerland’s re- 
lations to South Africa and the question of access to per- 
tinent records were and are two other acid tests of the 
crucial role the SFA has to play in creating transparency 
and in facilitating historical research on politically highly 
sensitive issues. 


The Discovery of Secret Card Indices and Files 
of the Office of the Federal Public Prosecutor 


When the iron curtain was falling in Europe in 1989, 
Switzerland experienced an unexpected national crisis— 
parliamentary investigations revealed the existence of se- 
cret card indices to information in files about the politi- 
cal attitude and activities of hundreds of thousands of 
Swiss citizens and foreigners gathered by cantonal and 
federal police units.*4 Federal law established the right of 
persons concerned to be informed about their card index 
and file on demand. The Federal Council and one part of 
the Federal Parliament then wanted to destroy the origi- 
nal cards and files, arguing that the information gathered 
violated law on the secrecy and privacy of private per- 
sons. Nobody objected to that. Nevertheless, historians 
began to think on these records as an important source 
for future studies on Switzerland during the cold war. 
The SFA was the spearhead of that movement and asked 
in parliamentary hearings to transfer the records to the 
SFA, where they would be kept safe from further use by 
federal authorities and ready for further scientific or 
other use by third parties after a period of fifty years. 
After a difficult, long process of decision making, the 
Federal Parliament decided that the records were not to 
be destroyed but rather transferred to the SFA. The re- 
spective law imposed expired in 2001. After that, these 
records will fall under the new Federal Archival Law. 
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This gives me the opportunity to introduce this law be- 
fore I close with remarks on the SFA’s strategies to han- 
dle difficult politico-historical events. 


The Federal Archival Law 


The new Federal Archival Law of June 26, 1998, was en- 
forced in October 1999.75 The SFA therefore had to 
change and adjust its practice in the middle of a wide 
public debate and crisis on historical issues and during a 
rush on its documents related to these issues. Due to this 
coincidence, the archival legislation process was an ex- 
tensive public debate and became heavily politicized. I 
would like to give some background information on the 
new law and mention the consequences of implementing 
it in archival practice. 

Archives fulfill a key function for the continuity and 
transparency of the constitutional state. The aims of the 
new law are, first, to guarantee the evidence and trans- 
parency of the activity of the federal state; second, to 
enable efficient records management in the administra- 
tion; and, third, to provide the records for historical, so- 
cial, and cultural studies. 

The law clearly regulates the area of applicability of 
the archival regulations. In general, all federal authori- 
ties and agencies, as well as third-party institutions that 
execute federal tasks, fall under the new Federal Archi- 
val Law—two among a few exceptions are the Federal 
Court and the Federal Insurance Court, which have their 
own archives due to separation of powers. However, the 
archival regulations of these institutions must be com- 
patible with the Federal Archival Law. 

All offices and agencies falling under the new law are 
obliged to offer their records to the SFA. The SFA ap- 
praises the records before transferring them physically. 
This is a change of system. Previously the SFA took rec- 
ords from the offices without having the capacity to check 
their value systematically. The appraisal of records by the 
SFA is an important tool for ensuring that all very impor- 
tant documents will be kept safe for future generations. 
The new law is part of a complex of regulations that en- 
sures to manage and keep records in a systematically in- 
tegrated process.?”7 The new Federal Archival Law, there- 
fore, is the basis for a modern, efficient information 
management of the government and the administration. 

The Federal Archival Law stipulates new regulations 
for using the records. For the first time in Switzerland, 
the right of free access after a closure period of thirty 
years is written law and therefore guaranteed beyond 


any doubt. For that reason the Federal Archival Law is 
part of the constitutional right to information. The pe- 
riod of thirty years is de facto an international standard. 
The closure period for access to individual files with sen- 
sitive personal data as well as to a limited number of 
clearly defined record groups is prolonged to fifty years. 
It can be shortened under certain conditions. 

The new Federal Archival Law guarantees a modern 
archival policy in Switzerland in the time to come. It stip- 
ulates transparency, a principle that will guide the future 
administration. It enables citizens to control the govern- 
ment and its administration democratically and forms an 
important basis for historical and social studies. It is, of 
course, narrowly coordinated with the legislation on pri- 
vacy and freedom of information. 


Summary 


The three recent politico-historical events discussed here 
show that archives have an important role in working on 
a country’s past. This task is manifold. Clearly, archives 
first of all help to identify pertinent records and to pre- 
pare the field for historians to work on them. But mod- 
ern archival strategies and activities go far beyond that. 

Archives help scholars, researchers, and commissions 
not only to identify pertinent records but to support 
them by establishing contacts to other institutions with 
the help of archival networks. They encourage and facil- 
itate research by publishing finding aids and analytic in- 
ventories, and they participate in the evaluation of their 
sources. Archives should open their gates to and become 
a partner of the scientific community. Archives play an 
important role in the government and the administra- 
tion. They support and regulate efficient records man- 
agement, secure relevant records, and provide archival 
and historical know-how. They can help to manage na- 
tional research programs and projects in historical con- 
texts. 

The handling of the recent politico-historical crises 
was an acid test for the SFA’s double strategy as an ar- 
chive and a historical research and information center. It 
became evident that securing records, making them ac- 
cessible, and mediating them to the researchers are three 
different parts of one assignment. Archives open the 
gate to the past. They are an important part of the col- 
lective memory of a society and help to reconstruct the 
past as a condition for the present and future social iden- 
tity of a nation. The SFA learned that openness and 
transparency are two eminent preconditions for fulfilling 
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the social and political functions that archives and his- 
torical information centers have toward their country, 
citizens, and government. 
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elevision archives play a vital role in the day-to-day 

business of the television industry. They help televi- 
sion makers identify footage and ideas for the programs 
of tomorrow. Consequently, the archives are organized to 
support the production process, and any other function is 
secondary to that objective. At the same time, by default 
not design, television archives contain the cultural legacy 
of the twentieth century and play a key role in the infra- 
structure of modern memory. On the one hand, they 
house the blockbuster television events and hit series that 
are recycled so frequently that they seem to be perma- 
nently established in the public sphere. Reruns of Law 
and Order, the best Hitler footage, or coverage of the life 
and death of Princess Di are omnipresent on our cable 
systems and hardly get a day’s rest between broadcasts. 
On the other hand, television archives contain hidden 
treasures that have rarely or never been seen by the pub- 
lic eye: programs not deemed fit for prime time audiences 
that were broadcast in the wee hours of the morning or 
that for legal or political reasons have never been aired at 
all. Since cultural preservation and research are not the 
primary functions of television archives, some of these 
marginal holdings are regularly destroyed and our cul- 
tural memory diminished in the process." 

In principle, selective use is characteristic for the hold- 
ings of any archive or library. However, as a result of lim- 
ited access and great potential reach, the selective use of 
television archives has far-reaching social and cultural 
consequences. The images and stories stored as tapes and 
digital files might shape the perceptions of millions of 
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viewers, or their existence—and possible impending de- 
struction—might only be known to a few archivists. The 
difference between fame and obscurity is determined by 
a small group of television administrators who decide on 
the station’s lineup. They try to get the most mileage out 
of the network’s treasured possession of broadcasting 
rights without alienating audiences, political supervisors, 
and business partners. They determine how the contents 
of the archive, which reflect all current licenses and con- 
tracts, are deployed to attract the largest number of 
viewers at minimal expense. 

Since television is our most important medium of his- 
torical reflection, the popular and obscure visions of the 
past contained in the archives illustrate beautifully the 
difference between actual and potential collective memo- 
ries. As an Egyptologist, Jan Assmann was probably not 
thinking of television when he first made this differenti- 
ation. He argues that cultural memories occur in the 
mode of potentiality when representations of the past are 
stored in archives, libraries, and museums and occur in 
the mode of actuality when these representations are 
adopted in new social and historical contexts. Assmann 
also points out that in the transition from potential to ac- 
tual cultural memories (and vice versa), representations 
change their intensity, social depth, and meaning.? His 
remarks capture the dynamics of the making and unmak- 
ing of collective memory in the age of electronic media, 
although with television, unlike in the case of more tra- 
ditional media, the transition from potential to actual 
collective memories can literally take place overnight. 
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The following case study analyzes cultural memories 
of the Nazi period produced by West German television 
during the era of the public television monopoly. From 
1954 to the late 1980s German audiences had to make 
do first with one and then, since 1963, with two national 
public television networks. Commercial competitors 
were licensed in 1984, but it took several years before 
they reached a substantial audience and before the pub- 
lic service monopoly had been effectively transformed 
into a dual television system. The administrators and 
producers of the public service networks ARD and ZDF, 
closely supervised by the Federal Republic’s political 
elite, pursued very active politics of memory. In patriar- 
chal fashion they distributed politically correct interpre- 
tations of the Nazi period for the benefit of a population 
that was considered in need of reeducation by its own 
political leadership as well as its foreign partners. Be- 
tween 1963 and 1993 the ZDF alone aired over twelve 
hundred programs about the Nazi past, totaling over 
eight thousand minutes of airtime.3 

Rather than taking on that overwhelming number of 
programs, we will have a closer look at a select few 
shows that the television makers of the ZDF considered 
particularly suitable for general consumption and sched- 
uled repeatedly in prime time. Even in the era of the pub- 
lic television monopoly it was not unusual to see expen- 
sive television plays and documentaries rescheduled at 
least once after their initial release. But this recycling 
generally only took place in off prime-time hours during 
the afternoon and late night because the viewers, re- 
stricted to two channels, tended to reject repeat perform- 
ances during their favorite television hours. Therefore, 
the programs discussed here belong to a select group of 
productions that television makers considered so com- 
pelling, important, or popular that they presented them 
several times in prime time despite intense internal com- 
petition for these programming slots. 

In the course of the analysis we will find out that tel- 
evision archives contain much more than the audiovisual 
records of past television fare. Their holdings also pro- 
vide valuable insights into the communication processes 
surrounding the production and the reception of the pro- 
grams in question. Without this information we could 
not even begin to assess the political, cultural, and social 
relevance of the visions of the Nazi past that have sur- 
vived in the archives of German public television. 


On July 20, 1965, the ZDF broadcast the docuplay 
Bernhard Lichtenberg, which commemorated the resist- 
ance activities of a high-ranking Catholic cleric in Berlin 


in the Third Reich. Lichtenberg—in the official position 
as Domprobst of St. Hedwig, the third highest represen- 
tative of the Catholic Church in Berlin—had sharply crit- 
icized the violence in the concentration camps in 1936, 
had prayed for the German Jews from the pulpit since 
the pogroms of November 1938, and had written a let- 
ter of protest against the Nazis’ euthanasia campaign in 
August 1941. As a result of his public demonstrations 
and a denunciation, Lichtenberg was finally arrested in 
October 1941 and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
for “political malice” and “abuse of the pulpit” in May 
1942. Lichtenberg, sixty-seven years old and suffering 
from a heart condition, survived the two years of impris- 
onment but died on November 5, 1943, during his trans- 
fer from Berlin to Dachau, where he was supposed to be 
incarcerated indefinitely.+ 

The program on Lichtenberg would turn out to be the 
ZDF’s most frequently aired show about the history of 
Nazism. It was broadcast four times in prime time and 
six times altogether, most recently in 1996, when Licht- 
enberg was beatified by the pope.’ Bernhard Lichtenberg 
is a prime example of the controversial genre of docuplay 
that the ZDF television makers found particularly suit- 
able for the coverage of contemporary history. Based on 
careful reviews of the historical record, the docuplays 
presented important historical personalities and events 
through fictitious dialogues and play scenes. In this fash- 
ion, the programs presented a seamless, invented narra- 
tive universe that was simultaneously presented as fact. 
Not surprisingly, many reviewers criticized the mislead- 
ing combination of fact and fiction and the inappropri- 
ate claims of authenticity, but viewers generally appreci- 
ated the appealing, consistent historical visions.® 

The ambivalent epistemological status of the ZDF 
docuplays gave rise to a number of lawsuits. The most 
prominent case occurred in 1973, when the Federal Re- 
public’s constitutional court prevented the broadcast of a 
docuplay about the 1969 murder of four West German 
soldiers because the play violated the private sphere of 
one of the lesser perpetrators.” In the case of Bernhard 
Lichtenberg the successful team of Maria Matray and 
Answald Krüger, who had already written a number of 
docuplays for the ZDF, based their script on the Gestapo 
files and the records of the criminal proceedings. But their 
diligence did not save the station from legal troubles. The 
first two broadcasts in 1965 and 1966 included the actual 
names of Lichtenberg’s denunciators, who successfully 
sued the station for slander and forced the omission of 
their names and deeds from any future broadcast.’ 

Bernhard Lichtenberg was presented to an audience 
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that was already familiar with the Catholic Church’s am- 
bivalent record in the 1930s and 1940s, because the pre- 
miere of Rolf Hochhuth’s The Deputy in Berlin in Febru- 
ary 1963 had caused a heated and persistent debate about 
the Vatican’s policies during the Holocaust.? A number of 
reviewers therefore welcomed the television play as an at- 
tempt to set the record straight and to document the 
courageous resistance and suffering of many German cler- 
ics in the Third Reich.'° The play was neither the first nor 
the last ZDF program about the topic that painted such a 
favorable image of the clergy. From 1963, the ZDPF’s first 
year on the air, through the mid-1970s, a fair number of 
productions highlighted the deeds of religiously motivated 
detractors of euthanasia and racial laws." But Bernhard 
Lichtenberg emerged as the most compelling contribution 
because the priest had displayed such exceptional moral 
integrity in his lifetime and the actor Paul Verhoeven had 
managed to project that disposition particularly convinc- 
ingly. Because of his acting skills, the traditional aesthetic 
framework of the docuplay—play scenes in stark, under- 
stated settings interrupted by contemporary quotes from 
Nazi leaders—enhanced the effect of authenticity and did 
not seem forced or artificial. Even reviewers who were 
generally skeptical about the genre applauded Verho- 
even’s accomplishment. 

The acting and the upbeat message about human per- 
sistence in times of extreme oppression might also explain 
the favorable audience reaction. All six broadcasts of 
Lichtenberg outperformed the competing ARD programs 
in the ratings.!3 In the course of three decades over 50 
million viewers have seen the docuplay, a number that far 
exceeds the benchmark of 20 million Germans who 
watched the blockbuster Holocaust in 1979.'4 Appar- 
ently, the viewers were not just willing to watch Lichten- 
berg but actually appreciated the specific perspective on 
the history of the Third Reich. The ZDF received seventy- 
nine letters after the first broadcast in 1965. All but one 
of the letter writers praised the show, and many specifi- 
cally welcomed the timely defense of the beleaguered 
clergy. In addition, there were a surprisingly large number 
of requests for additional screenings, which the ZDF ad- 
ministrators gladly honored.'5 

In principle, these reactions are not representative for 
the general audience, but they do match the findings of a 
detailed, representative study that the polling company 
Infratest conducted for the ZDF. Between 1963 and 
1974 Infratest regularly supplied ARD and ZDF with 
qualitative research data about the viewers’ assessment 
of their television fare. The report about Lichtenberg in- 
dicates that the show reached the grade of 5 on a scale 


between —10 and +10, which was considered surpris- 
ingly positive given the subject matter. In fact, even view- 
ers who admitted their dislike for inquiries into the bur- 
den of the past grudgingly admitted the high quality of 
Verhoeven’s performance.'® The experts at Infratest also 
delivered an explanation for the success of the program, 
which is as difficult to prove as it seems compelling. 


The personality and actions of the minister from Berlin 
might represent a general ideal, possibly even uncon- 
sciously desired ideal, which is fueled by a pervasive guilt 
complex. Bernhard Lichtenberg was what many today 
wish they could have been: A courageous fighter who, 
knowing about the consequences, nevertheless followed 
his conscience and did not avoid danger. Viewed from 
this perspective the figure of Lichtenberg is embraced by 
the audience in an act of “projective exoneration.”!7 


In 1968 the mood among the audience had already 
shifted. There are no detailed reports about the reactions 
of the viewers after the rerun of Bernhard Lichtenberg, 
but a number of letters have survived in the archives. As 
in the past, most members of the audience who bothered 
to write supported the ZDF’s optimistic politics of mem- 
ory, but there were a lot more critical voices than before. 
Some correspondents criticized the play and used the op- 
portunity to vent their anger about the activists of the stu- 
dent movement and to denounce an alleged global social- 
ist conspiracy that, in its most extreme version, reached 
from Vietnam over East Berlin to Bonn and included the 
television makers of the ZDF." But two viewers in partic- 
ular engaged in a pointed, critical exchange of letters with 
the ZDF staff and, independently of each other, revealed 
the dubious rationale that informed programs like Bern- 
hard Lichtenberg. They rejected the attempt to use the 
deeds of a few upright clergy members to rehabilitate an 
institution that, taken as a whole, had failed to mount 
any meaningful resistance against the segregation and ex- 
termination of the Jews of Europe. Consequently, in their 
opinion, the ZDF’s historical coverage could only be con- 
sidered objective if it acknowledged that failure to the 
same extent that it had already documented the integrity 
of the few upright church officials like Lichtenberg.'? The 
same conclusion had already been reached by Walter 
Jens, a professor of rhetoric at the University of Tiibin- 
gen, who was the only among forty reviewers in 1965 
who unequivocally stated that “the film of Maria Matray 
and Answald Kriiger follows the known facts yet only re- 
veals half of the truth. Not the hatred of the regime but 
the silence of his superiors turned the Domprobst of St. 
Hedwig into an outcast.”?° 
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The shift of opinion in the audience between 1965 
and 1968 is a small grassroots marker of the fundamen- 
tal transformation of the Federal Republic’s historical 
culture, which, during the second half of the 1960s, 
turned from a culture of consensus into a divisive, vola- 
tile arena of political reckoning. Even in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s there had been a number of high profile 
anti-Semitic scandals and Nazi trials that caused much 
concern among West Germany’s cultural and political 
elites and their foreign friends.2! But only the provoca- 
tions of the student movement, covered in detail on tele- 
vision, made many citizens join in the fray and express 
their own political opinion and memory of the Nazi past. 
Letters to the ZDF were one of the venues open to that 
general public, and as a result a docuplay like Bernhard 
Lichtenberg—which had been designed to foster an al- 
ready existing selective, consensical, and optimistic vi- 
sion of the past—became the subject of controversy be- 
tween the program makers and some members of their 
audience. 


The German churches were not the only institutions that 
needed a moral face-lift after 1945. The same applied to 
the military, which had reinvented itself as Bundeswehr 
and a NATO partner but which occasionally still col- 
lided with its dubious record in the Third Reich. Again, 
the ZDF was happy to oblige, especially since viewers 
loved military history in general and World War II his- 
tory in particular, as long as the crimes of the Wehrmacht 
remained invisible. The combination of audience interest 
and cold war propaganda needs resulted in a whole 
string of productions that celebrated the military resist- 
ance against Hitler. The programs were instrumental in 
transforming the assassins of July 20, 1944, from traitors 
into proto-democratic heroes and in providing the new 
military with anti-fascist role models.?? 

The creation of such selective coverage, which pleased 
viewers and political superiors, created no problems for 
the ZDF television makers, but they encountered serious 
challenges when they dealt with foreign films whose pro- 
ducers did not share the benign perception of the Ger- 
man military. The editorial staff of the ZDF was partic- 
ularly concerned about feature films from the Soviet bloc 
and from Hollywood since they tended to present the 
former enemies as fascist ideologues and/or mindless 
brutes.?3 Despite these reservations many World War II 
films from foreign countries, especially from the United 
States, found their way into German living rooms since 
they were fairly inexpensive and the audience appreci- 
ated them. But the ZDF personnel screened the produc- 


tions carefully and occasionally eliminated scenes that 
might have been particularly offensive to German view- 
ers. That fate befell the famous Hollywood movie The 
Longest Day, an all-star reconstruction of the Allied in- 
vasion of Normandy on June 6, 1944.24 Technically bril- 
liant and featuring an unprecedented deployment of ex- 
tras and weaponry, the three-hour film presents a 
conventional war epic that is neither historically accurate 
nor particularly emotionally compelling. The German 
participants of the battle appear somewhat wooden and 
confused but generally likeable. 

Feature films have had a strange career on German 
television. Initially, all media experts and television exec- 
utives assumed that movie aesthetics would never work 
on the small screen. But when ARD and ZDF broadcast 
feature films, primarily for lack of German-language tele- 
vision productions, the audience reacted very favorably, 
and the public networks created separate departments to 
handle the purchase of distribution rights.25 In the 1950s 
and 1960s films were still traded in small packages, 
which gave television makers a lot of flexibility to pick 
and choose for their audience. Already in the 1970s, 
however, the German market was effectively controlled 
by the media mogul Leo Kirch, who had amassed a huge 
inventory of foreign and domestic films, including many 
U.S. titles.” As a result, the television stations were 
forced to purchase large packages of films that contained 
a few highlights as well as many second-rate produc- 
tions. In addition, part of the negotiations had to be un- 
dertaken “blind,” that is, without any concrete knowl- 
edge of the films in question. This frustrating situation 
invariably resulted in legal bickerings as television exec- 
utives tried to exchange as many films as possible after 
the fact. 

The Longest Day was part of a large deal with Kirch’s 
company Beta that was concluded in March 1968. 
According to the terms of the agreement, the ZDF was to 
choose 270 feature films from a list of 1,000 movies at a 
price of approximately ninety thousand deutsche marks 
per film.27 The film was not available for inspection in 
1968 but was provisionally included in the deal anyway. 
In July 1970 one member of the ZDF editorial staff had a 
first opportunity to watch the film and objected to its mis- 
representation of the German officer corps and its glori- 
fication of war and Allied sacrifices.*® But all attempts to 
exchange the movie for another production failed. Even a 
personal meeting between Kirch and representatives of 
the ZDF could not resolve the issue, and the station was 
stuck with a production that nobody in the station 
deemed particularly suitable for broadcasting.” In fact, 
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resistance against the movie increased as more members 
of the staff saw it personally. There were two major con- 
cerns. First, in the eyes of many employees The Longest 
Day misrepresented the history of World War IL In addi- 
tion to the negative representation of the German side, 
they were especially critical of the famous scene with 
Curd Jiirgens (representing General Blumentritt), in 
which he complains about his superiors’ lack of courage 
to wake up Hitler and demand necessary tank reserves. 
This scene, the ZDF staff concluded, might give rise to 
another stab-in-the-back myth and convince viewers that 
without Hitler the German military could have prevented 
the invasion and won the war. Second, they objected to 
the movie’s aesthetization of warfare through humor, U.S. 
heroism, and gratuitous violence. Especially the younger 
members of the staff took The Longest Day as an oppor- 
tunity to voice their critique of U.S. militarism and impe- 
rialism in general and the war in Vietnam in particular. 
The head of the ZDF’s division for feature films, Klaus 
Briine, expressed this concern very delicately when he rec- 
ommended refraining from showing the film in light of 
the “current political psychological disposition of the 
viewers in the Federal Republic.”3° The staff member 
who had initially been asked to see the film through the 
complex technical and editorial screening process was 
less circumspect. In his mind, The Longest Day was “a 
hypocritical, imperialistic, miserable piece of work which 
expresses disdain for human beings from other [i.e., non- 
U.S.] backgrounds” and therefore violated the charter of 
the ZDF, which specifically required all members of the 
ZDF to further peace and international reconciliation.3! 
To express his principled, conscientious objection, he re- 
fused his signature on a routine document and asked to 
be released from all editorial responsibility for the film.3* 
The reservations of the ZDF staff were neither un- 
usual nor unprecedented. The Longest Day had already 
received negative reviews in most German newspapers 
upon its release in Germany in October 1962. The crit- 
ics had dismissed the film as “pro NATO military kitsch” 
blown up to gigantic proportions,33 and there was no 
need to amend that judgment when it became known 
that the U.S. Defense Department had generously sup- 
ported the production with money and materiel.34 In the 
end this impressive consensus did not make any differ- 
ence. Commerce won over conscience since in times of 
very tight budgets even public television could not justify 
shelving an expensive film that Kirch, strengthened by 
his monopoly position, simply refused to take back. 
The Longest Day aired on June 4, 1974, as the ZDF’s 
contribution to the fortieth anniversary of the Normandy 


invasion. In order to correct at least the worst alleged of- 
fenses, the ZDF broadcast a shortened version. Some of 
the more humorous scenes were omitted since they de- 
tracted from the serious topic of warfare, and the viewers 
were also spared the opening scene, which shows the pur- 
suit and execution of a resistance fighter by a German 
military officer.35 The few critics who bothered to review 
the television screening unknowingly repeated all the 
points of criticism that had already been raised within the 
ZDE, including the distasteful distribution of U.S. military 
propaganda against the background of the war in Viet- 
nam.3° But the audience reacted very differently. Despite 
the fact that the screening was interrupted for an hour of 
news, 18 million viewers representing almost half of West 
Germany’s television households watched until 11:10 
p.m. on a Tuesday night.37 Under these conditions The 
Longest Day was not just one of the longest but also one 
of the more successful broadcasts of 1974.38 The interest 
of the audience explains why the ZDF renewed the 
broadcasting rights twice and aired the movie three more 
times, once even in prime time.3? Over the years a total of 
35 million German viewers have seen the U.S. reenact- 
ment of the Normandy invasion.‘° 

Very few letters from viewers have survived in the ar- 
chives, but we still have access to the ledgers of the 
ZDF’s public relations department, whose staff records 
all phone calls to the station. Most of the callers, eighty- 
one to be precise, appreciated the film but complained 
vehemently about the one-hour interruption. A minority 
of twenty-five viewers were outraged by the negative rep- 
resentation of German soldiers and “screamed and cried 
on the phone.”4! Similar reactions were recorded during 
the second prime-time screening in 1984, when some 
callers rejected what they perceived as the “humiliation, 
defamation, and stultification of the German nation.”4? 
Such emotional outbursts were not unusual; they are 
part and parcel of the process of coming to terms with 
the past in Germany. But the response of the public indi- 
cates that different layers of interpretation existed side 
by side. Apparently, all German viewers of The Longest 
Day, from the television executive to the couch potato, 
disliked the representation of German soldiers as inferior 
strategists. Perhaps they were even all “sick and tired of 
the fact that the Americans always win the war,” as one 
viewer put it very succinctly.43 But from the administra- 
tors and intellectuals of the early 1970s, the film elicited 
strong negative reactions consisting of an overdeter- 
mined mixture of principled pacifism, belated anti-fascist 
resistance, and unacknowledged injured national pride. 
Their critical attitude toward U.S. policies and propa- 
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ganda combined outrage about inhumane policies in 
Vietnam with the desire to resist such policies, just as 
their parents should have resisted Nazism, and the satis- 
faction to have a legitimate reason for criticizing the 
United States. These reactions were neither consistent 
nor rational. For instance, the editorial staff of the ZDF 
insisted on the evil nature of the Nazi regime and its war 
of aggression but would still censure “one-sided,” nega- 
tive depictions of German soldiers. Consequently, they 
removed the opening scene of The Longest Day, as if the 
Nazi military had not been gratuitously violent and crim- 
inal. In contrast, the reactions of at least some members 
of the public were less self-reflexive but also more honest 
and more consistent. They simply rejected representa- 
tions of World War II that made German soldiers look 
bad or that blamed Germans for crimes against human- 
ity. Their anti-Americanism, if we want to call it that, 
was still linked to World War II and not to Vietnam. 

Considering the few data available, it is difficult to 
come to any precise conclusions about the popular mem- 
ory of the Nazi period in West Germany. However, many 
factors, including the data given previously, indicate a bi- 
furcation of German memory discourse between elite 
discourse, on the one hand, and a popular discourse, on 
the other, which developed at different speeds. For many 
intellectuals in the aftermath of the student movement 
who followed the theoretical debates about fascism, the 
beginning of the New German cinema, and a new wave 
of autobiographical literature, the 1970s already marked 
a phase of active reflection about the burden of the past. 
In contrast, the general population did not yet engage in 
such reflections, in part because popular media like tele- 
vision did not yet feature any compelling, entertaining 
programs that could help create and sustain a self-criti- 
cal interest in history. That happened only in the early 
1980s after the broadcast of Holocaust. 


On May 1 and 3, 1975, the ZDF aired a television play 
that epitomized all that was wrong and great about the 
public television monopoly. On the one hand, ARD and 
ZDF clearly limited their viewers’ choices and presented 
them with programs that they had not asked for and often 
did not appreciate. Nowhere was that more apparent 
than in the field of contemporary history. On the other 
hand, without competition and generously funded 
through viewer fees, the stations could afford to produce 
superb prime-time fiction and pursue politics of memory 
that challenged public opinion. Tadelléser & Wolff, the 
program in question, illustrates these contradictions like 
few other programs.‘4 The television play was based on 


an autobiographical novel by Walter Kempowski, which 
had been published in 1971 to general acclaim by the crit- 
ics and the reading public.45 In a microstudy of Nazi so- 
ciety Kempowski describes the family life of a bourgeois 
merchant family in the seaport of Rostock between 1938 
and 1945. With a great eye for detail he captures the 
everyday woes and rites of passage of the family’s three 
adolescent children and the apolitical, deeply conserva- 
tive attitudes of their parents. The literary tableau does 
not focus on the political events of the Third Reich but 
shows how fascism impinges on the characters’ lives and 
how they adapt to the new realities. Like many members 
of the elite they disdain the Nazis’ crude methods but nev- 
ertheless tolerate and even identify with their domestic 
and foreign policy agenda. 

Already in 1971 the ZDF commissioned two reports 
about Kempowski’s book to determine if Tadelléser & 
Wolff was suitable for television. The first reviewer firmly 
denied that question. In his opinion, the novel contained 
many perceptive insights about everyday life in the Third 
Reich but the loosely connected scenes lacked a clear nar- 
rative focus and could not easily be transposed to the 
screen. In addition and more important, the idyllic bour- 
geois microcosm reconstructed by Kempowski failed to 
reflect any of the horror and brutality of the times and 
thus misrepresented the Nazi era.46 The second reader ac- 
knowledged both problems but came to very different 
conclusions. Considering that the viewers were familiar 
with the political history of the Third Reich and might 
have had similar experiences as the characters in the 
novel, they should be able to absorb Kempowski’s precise 
aphorisms even without further historical contextualiza- 
tion. Also, in his reading, the book represented a power- 
ful indictment of the German middle class because it illus- 
trated how the bourgeoisie permitted itself to be co-opted 
for the fascist cause. Consequently, he recommended that 
the necessary cuts, which would transform the book into 
a manageable film script, should retain the book’s balance 
in the representation of seemingly apolitical everyday life 
and historical political events. Only this balance would 
capture and express what he perceived as Kempowski’s 
primary message: that the private is political, especially in 
times of a dictatorship. In conclusion, he assessed Tadel- 
loser & Wolff as a high-risk project worth the effort.47 

The ZDF staff clearly followed the advice of the sec- 
ond reader and retained the service of the filmmaker 
Eberhard Fechner. Fechner had directed a number of pro- 
grams for the ARD, including three well-received histori- 
cal documentaries that chronicle twentieth-century Ger- 
man history through the lens of individual lives in specific 
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social settings.48 In these and subsequent films he focused 
increasingly on the causes and the memory of the Third 
Reich and the Holocaust.4? With an obsession for detail 
that matched Kempowski’s and the eye of a documentary 
filmmaker he managed to transform Kempowski’s precise 
literary observations into similarly precise visual lan- 
guage. Fechner wanted to construct a mise-en-scène that 
recalled the 1940s in all possible respects. Therefore, he 
carefully selected the props and locations and even simu- 
lated the lighting and camera angles of the Nazi cinema. 
Ideally, from the film’s appearance, the average viewer 
should not be able to tell the difference between Tadel- 
loser & Wolff and films produced in the Third Reich. 
This aesthetic strategy reflected Fechner’s didactic objec- 
tive of recreating the perspective of the contemporaries of 
the Third Reich without judgment and the arrogance of 
hindsight. The audience should become familiar with the 
dilemmas and distractions of the citizens of Nazi Ger- 
many before they tried to explain their moral and poli- 
tical failures. Consequently, Fechner made the unusual 
decision to shoot the whole film in black and white. Con- 
cerned about the film’s reduced audience appeal, the ZDF 
executives initially questioned that decision but ulti- 
mately relented. Apparently, they were convinced by 
Fechner’s concept and were also happy to save money on 
the less expensive, black-and-white production.5° 
Judging by the reviews Fechner succeeded beautifully 
in recreating the atmosphere of the 1940s. The critics 
began to rave about Tadeléser é Wolff before it was 
even aired, and the praise intensified after the broadcast. 
The reviewers thought that the film represented the past 
perfectly5' and found the bourgeois microcosm of the 
Kempowski family so compelling and attractive that they 
even mimicked the family’s private language in their own 
texts.5* However, the unusual agreement between jour- 
nalists of different political color, who often found them- 
selves on different sides in the battles of memory politics, 
is itself cause for suspicion. Fechner might have captured 
the sadistic trappings of an authoritarian school system; 
the mixture of adventure and brutality in the Hitler 
Youth; the misogynist, rebellious tone of the youth sub- 
culture; the air of defeat among the emotionally crippled 
veterans of World War I and the Great Depression; and 
the fatalistic persistence of their wives, who kept up 
bourgeois pretenses under any circumstances, including 
total military and moral collapse. But he also, perhaps 
more successfully, captured the postwar wishful thinking 
and projections of a bourgeois elite that had always been 
reluctant to admit responsibility and was certainly not 
compelled to change tack by an aesthetically brilliant but 


politically flawed program like Tadelléser & Wolff. 
Fechner provided an opportunity for pleasurable nostal- 
gia by reproducing the surface of everyday life in the 
Third Reich without recreating its less visible but equally 
important underpinnings, that is, the fear and unease 
caused by the precise knowledge about camps and de- 
portations and the less precise knowledge about military 
defeat and large-scale crimes in the east.53 In this sense, 
Tadelléser & Wolff accurately reflected the memory of 
the Nazi era, but not its history. 

There is no indication that the general public appreci- 
ated Tadelloser & Wolff as much as the professional crit- 
ics did. The two parts of the television play have been 
broadcast at least five times by the ZDF, twice in prime 
time.54 Over the years at least 15 million viewers have 
watched Tadelldéser & Wolff, but the film never attained 
audience majorities; its ratings were similar to or even 
lower than the ratings of the competing programs of the 
ARD.55 These results reflect the vagaries of the television 
schedule and the persistent reservations about the topic 
of Nazism, but they also indicate that the idiosyncratic 
aesthetics of Fechner’s relatively slow-moving, black- 
and-white production had limited appeal for some seg- 
ments of the audience. In fact, the feedback from view- 
ers suggests an interesting divide. On the one hand, the 
station received a number of extremely positive letters 
from viewers who echoed the critics’ praise and empha- 
sized how much the program reflected their own per- 
sonal memories of the Nazi years.5° These fans even 
picked up pen and paper to express their appreciation of 
the reruns of Tadelléser & Wolff in subsequent years.57 
On the other hand, the viewers who decided to call the 
station during or after the broadcasts expressed their 
“unanimous disapproval.”5® They rejected further cover- 
age of the Nazi past, regretted that their fees were spent 
on such projects, and claimed that the program included 
numerous historical mistakes, for instance, regarding the 
“insipid” dialogues.5? It seems that viewers who pre- 
ferred and felt comfortable to convey their opinions in 
writing accepted the programs as “their own” history, 
whereas viewers from other backgrounds, perhaps less 
educated, did not recognize themselves in the events on 
the screen. These impressions suggest that Tadelléser é~ 
Wolff was a socially divisive media event that captured 
bourgeois history for bourgeois audiences but had lim- 
ited impact outside that target group. 

Tadelloser & Wolff is a great and early example of the 
wave of programs on everyday history that thoroughly 
transformed the image of the Third Reich in the Federal 
Republic starting in the late 1970s. The mass media of 
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the Federal Republic, just like its historians, had initially 
focused on the political history of the Third Reich and 
neglected to explore the social fabric of Nazi Germany 
and the popularity of the regime. In the early 1970s nov- 
elists, filmmakers, and historians, who had themselves ex- 
perienced Nazism as children or adolescents or who were 
born after the war, began to fill the gap through autobio- 
graphical works and projects on everyday history during 
fascism.®° Many of these literary, historical, and visual 
texts produced in the aftermath of the student movement 
highlighted the failures of the bystanders of the regime 
and documented the crimes that their passivity had made 
possible. However, as everyday history made its way into 
the mainstream as a compelling, entertaining new para- 
digm of historical representation, it lost some of its self- 
critical edge and the texts simply stressed the normality of 
everyday life. The crimes of the regime and the involve- 
ment of thousands of perpetrators were often covered 
under an appealing layer of everyday minutiae that made 
the time of the 1930s and 1940s look very much like 
everyday life before and after fascism. In this process of 
transformation a paradigm of historical analysis, which 
had been crafted as a tool for self-critical historical explo- 
ration, became a venue for collective amnesia. 


The three programs discussed here gained prominence for 
different reasons. At the time of the initial broadcast, 
Bernhard Lichtenberg represented a belated moment of 
consensus in the arena of German memory politics. The 
program makers and their political supervisors, as well as 
the audience and the critics, agreed that the docuplay was 
a particularly suitable reflection of Nazi history. That 
consensus unraveled during the political upheavals of the 
1960s, but the initial agreement provided enough mo- 
mentum to carry the production through several reruns in 
the course of three decades. Thus the long television ca- 
reer of Bernhard Lichtenberg illustrates how the con- 
struction and deconstruction of collective memories be- 
came a complex, multilayered process through political 
debate and generational strife. Apologetic, defensive in- 
terpretations of Nazism, which originated in the political 
culture of the 1950s, have existed side by side with much 
more self-critical representations of more recent origin. 
The Longest Day was aired against the vehement op- 
position of the ZDF’s editorial staff in charge of movie ac- 
quisitions. The protests were dismissed by an executive 
leadership that felt that it lacked the financial and politi- 
cal flexibility to keep the movie off the air. But the feature 
film only became one of the classics of popular military 
history as a result of the favorable response of the Ger- 


man audience. In addition, the debates inside the station 
show that the radicalization of German memory politics 
after 1968 was not necessarily the primary objective of 
many political activists in the public limelight or behind 
the scenes. Even with hindsight it is difficult to determine 
to what extent the insistence on the proper acknowledg- 
ment of German guilt was simply a convenient tool to 
dislodge a political generation from power that had deter- 
mined German politics since 1945. Reinterpretations of 
German history, however important for contemporaries 
and subsequent generations, were often merely the side 
effects of political struggles with much more presentist 
concerns. Finally, the reception history of The Longest 
Day demonstrates that German memory politics were al- 
ways an international arena. Even the consumers at 
home—and not just the political elite—had to come to 
terms with foreign representations of German history 
that did not mesh with their own memory and under- 
standing of that past. Such contradictions were accepted 
because the past was not just the cause for some pain but 
also the source of fabulous entertainment. In fact, only 
the exceptional use value of historical representations of 
Nazism as distraction and leverage explains the popular- 
ity of the German pursuit of memory politics. 

Tadelléser & Wolff certainly confirms the entertain- 
ment potential of the history of the Third Reich, although 
this media event catered to a very specific audience that 
shared an appreciation of cinema history and a similar 
horizon of experience. Fechner’s television play was car- 
ried from broadcast to broadcast by the television makers 
themselves, their colleagues in the print media, and view- 
ers of similar social background with similar aesthetic 
interests. For them, Tadelléser & Wolff was the best tele- 
vision imaginable, but for viewers with less sophisticated 
tastes and exclusive childhoods, the program offered 
neither authenticity nor entertainment. More important, 
the television play encouraged none of the viewers to 
question their selective, self-serving memories or inter- 
pretations of Nazism. The opportunity to make prime- 
time television for your peers, which public television ex- 
ecutives occasionally indulged in, no longer exists. In the 
dual television system, productions of such exceptional 
intellectual and cinematic quality as Tadelléser & Wolff 
are not funded and, if they were produced by some small 
economic miracle, would probably not surface in prime 
time in one of the major networks. 

The combination of inappropriate self-adulation, mil- 
itaristic glorification, and aesthetic simulation, which 
our analysis of the historical blockbusters of the ZDF re- 
veals, supports the assessment of an insightful critic of 
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Tadelloser & Wolff, who concluded in 1975 “that we 
guilty Germans are still not able to present anything but 
half-truths about the Nazi era.” In all fairness one must 
emphasize that the historical coverage of German public 
television was much better than the small sample in this 
essay indicates. Especially in the 1980s the ZDF pro- 
duced or purchased some remarkably self-critical pro- 
grams about the Nazi past, including productions that 
focused on the disturbing legacy of the “Final Solution” 
and, more specifically, on the perpetrators of the Holo- 
caust.®? But these programs were rarely repeated and cer- 
tainly never in prime time. As a result, a documentary 
like Dr. W: Ein SS-Arzt in Auschwitz, an excellent, nu- 
anced exploration of the mind-set of the SS camp person- 
nel, aired at 10:00 p.m. in front of 2.7 million viewers.® 

Despite the interesting data on television reception, 
which television archives contain and which we could 
use for the analysis here, it is impossible to determine the 
precise impact of television programs on the historical 
consciousness of their viewers. However, as Jan Assman 
reminds us, any text about the past can only become a 
reference point for actual collective memories if it is 
taken out of the archives and brought into circulation. 
Consequently, the blockbusters of the ZDF historical 
programming are much more likely to have shaped the 
collective memory of the nation than the station’s mar- 
ginal historical reflections directed at minority audiences. 
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PART V 


Archives and Social Understanding in 
States Undergoing Rapid Transition 


(China, Postwar Japan, Postwar Greece, 
Russia, Ukraine, and the Balkans) 
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A: the essays grouped in this final section indicate, an 
important aspect of the Michigan seminar was its 
attention to the particular circumstances of archives in 
China, Russia, Ukraine, and the Balkans. Our concern 
here was not only to engage archivists and archival his- 
torians from these regions in the broader discussion with 
colleagues from other regions, but to extend the points 
of comparison between archives in stable or relatively 
stable states to those in states in the process of rapid and 
even radical transition. With China, Russia, Ukraine, 
and the Balkans, these discussions naturally centered 
even more directly on the question of archival politics. 

The relationship between state archives and govern- 
ments necessarily involves politics in any society, as we 
have noted. So, indeed, does the relationship between 
nonstate archives and the organizations or collectives that 
sponsor them. Implicit in the organization of any reposi- 
tory is the idea that its collections will serve the state or 
society in ways its sponsors intend. The knowledge pro- 
duced by and through the archive is assumed to serve 
rather explicit goals and needs, whether they are those of 
the state, the public, or individuals. As the essays by Atina 
Grossman and Robert Adler elsewhere in this volume tes- 
tify, individuals as different as American presidents and 
the children of Holocaust survivors can be extremely re- 
luctant to deposit their private papers in an archive that 
serves broader interests, fearing their own archived story 
might not be properly researched and told. 

Politics also affects archives in other ways, however, 
and again in all societies and all archives. Questions of 
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acquisition, appraisal, preservation, and especially access 
are fundamentally political ones in the sense that they in- 
volve the application of quite considerable power in the 
name of quite particular values and goals. What distin- 
guishes an archive from a collection of memorabilia is, in 
part, the application of a specific set of criteria about 
what should and should not be acquired and preserved, 
and for whom. Even in the most democratic of societies 
and the most accessible of archives, decisions about all of 
these matters reflect certain political values and interests, 
whether these are reflected formally, in charters or legis- 
lation (such as the U.S. Federal Records Act), or infor- 
mally and more crudely, as in the former Soviet Union. 
In either case, the archival scholar is always engaged 
with the politics of protected knowledge and the interests 
that created it. As Penelope Papailias writes in her fasci- 
nating analysis of the ways refugee memory and the Ot- 
toman past were archived in postwar Athens, the archive 
is always in some way a process whereby texts of a par- 
ticular sort are “written.” 

That these texts can serve profound individual and so- 
cial needs, or crude, single-minded political purpose, is 
clear from the essays by Leslie Pincus and Robert Donia. 
Pincus explores what she calls a “revolution in the ar- 
chives of memory” that occurred with the founding of the 
National Diet Library in occupied Japan after 1945. She 
movingly shows how this struggle was driven in large part 
by the need to give voice to the trauma of war, to find 
meaning to attach to almost indescribable loss. The strug- 
gle to create a National Diet Library after the Hiroshima 
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and Nagasaki bombings was very much a struggle over 
how and why the past could be remembered, how, as Pin- 
cus describes it, collective memory could be produced “in 
different registers and with different ideological va- 
lences.” The library was imagined as “a vast repository 
for the accumulated past of humankind, as a memory ma- 
chine for emergent forms of collective organization, and 
as a site for new, democratic forms of deliberative prac- 
tice.” Donia’s contribution on libraries and archives in 
postsocialist Bosnia and Herzegovina, on the other hand, 
is about precisely the opposite impulse: the deliberate 
strategy on the part of the Serbs to obliterate meaning by 
burning libraries and turning their artillery on specific ar- 
chives and museums. Donia calls this “memoricide.” In 
this case, the texts “written” by these archives and li- 
braries were about unacceptable pasts and hence inadmis- 
sible futures. Their destruction was part of a deliberate at- 
tempt to destroy the possibilities of collective memory by 
obliterating its physical and documentary referents. 

Participants in the seminar may have assumed that de- 
liberate strategies of this sort underlay archival practices 
in Communist China and Soviet Russia, since the politi- 
calization of historical analysis and state control over in- 
formation are obviously among the key elements of au- 
thoritarian regimes. Here, however, the seminar produced 
a number of very interesting surprises. The papers by the 
American Sinologist Beatrice Bartlett and the Chinese ar- 
chivist Du Mei demonstrate both an extraordinary range 
of record keeping in China historically and what seems to 
be a relatively high level of recent access and use. Bartlett 
characterizes an eclectic “archival impulse” in late impe- 
rial China, disposed to saving everything. The Qing ar- 
chives are thus rich in social history material, although 
there is little indication that documenting social or so- 
ciopolitical relations was the intention of the archivists. 
Bartlett shows rather deftly how these materials can be 
used to construct broader elements of social memory that 
attached different meanings to events than those imposed 
officially. Although there are many cases of what Bartlett 
describes as “deliberate forgetting,” in which important 
documentation is now missing from the record, and while 
access to such materials as rebel confessions has been re- 
stricted as a way of protecting official versions of the past, 
an abundant amount of material is still available. 

As Du Mei indicates, moreover, restricted access to ar- 
chives does not mean that archives were relatively under- 
used by scholars in China. Especially during the 1980s, 
interest in the archives seems to have increased exponen- 
tially, reaching more than 5 million annual users by 1987. 
As many as 23 million files may have been accessed be- 


tween 1983 and 1987, and substantially more since. 
William Kirby’s very interesting contribution shows that 
while huge numbers of files on the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) itself contain material still regarded as “un- 
suitable for foreigners,” the PRC archives also contain an 
immense quantity of accessible papers on a wide range of 
Republican-era institutions, especially those of the pre- 
revolutionary business community. If Qing and Republi- 
can government materials have been neglected since 
1949, and if officials continue to show no interest in pro- 
moting archival scholarship about the Communist regime 
itself, the period since the early 1980s has still witnessed 
in Kirby’s view a revolution in the professional organiza- 
tion of Chinese archives, as well as in public access to ar- 
chival materials for the period before 1949. 

The participation of Du Mei herself in our seminar and 
a fruitful series of collaborative workshops between 
Michigan and Chinese archivists in Ann Arbor and Bei- 
jing affirm Kirby’s observation. If archival history for 
most PRC archives ends with the Communists coming to 
power, there is still reason to anticipate more rather than 
less openness in the future. If that happens, scholars re- 
searching the history of the Communist regime are likely 
to find archival materials structured very much in the way 
that Vladimir Lapin shows they were in Soviet Russia: 
organized and cataloged according to a fixed hierarchy of 
ideologically determined categories. As Lapin shows in 
detail, particular kinds of knowledge were created in So- 
viet archives not only through restricted access, but 
through the very nature of archival practices themselves. 
These privileged certain kinds of subjects and organized 
material in ways that both formed and re-created basic 
premises of a class-conflict understanding of the histori- 
cal process. Indirectly, this forced many researchers to 
frame their scholarship in comparable ways, since the cat- 
egorization of archival material largely determined what 
researchers were able to access and write about. 

What is interesting about Lapin’s presentation is not 
simply the peculiarities of the Soviet experience but the 
way they reflect tendencies common to all historical ar- 
chives, even if to an exaggerated degree. As the essays by 
Ann Stoler, Fred Cooper, Rebecca Scott, and others in 
part IV of this volume suggest, categorical classifications 
have proven to be a key process in the creation of certain 
kinds of colonial “knowledge” and “understanding”; 
and even in the most open of societies, archival “knowl- 
edge” is necessarily grouped by categories that implicitly 
guide the researcher toward a recognition of their impor- 
tance and acquires particular meaning in this way. The 
quotation marks here signify that knowledge and under- 
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standing constructed in these ways is essentially imposed 
on the materials by the categories of the archivist, rather 
than those that the researcher might deem historically 
important. The scholar’s need to “read” the archive itself 
along with its documents is no less pressing in open so- 
cieties than in those under authoritarian rule. 

A similar argument can be made about what fabri- 
cated documents along with silences in the archives reveal 
about political culture. The fascinating essays by Ziva 
Galili and Abby Smith both deal with archival revela- 
tions, albeit in very different ways. Galili suggests how si- 
lences in the Soviet archives worked effectively to distort 
historical understanding about the revolution of 1917; 
Smith treats us to an inside look at how even very well in- 
tended archivists found themselves unable to escape the 
political uses to which post-Soviet revelations were being 
put. Here fabrication occurred not in the sense of falsifi- 
cation, but in the ways documents were selected and dis- 
played to produce a certain effect. The essays by Jeffrey 
Burds, Serhy Yekelchyk, and Boris Ananich, on the other 
hand, all indicate how the opening of the Soviet archives 
has verified that many archived materials are literal fabri- 
cations of one sort or another: false reports submitted by 
officials to their superiors, inaccurate descriptive materi- 
als designed to satisfy the expectation of the recipient 
rather than to provide accurate information, and espe- 
cially the fabrication of confessions and other investiga- 
tive materials relating to purges and show trials. Each of 


these contributions shows how even corrupted docu- 
ments can be used in surprisingly informative ways: by a 
reading of silences, by interpreting the role of certain 
kinds of language, by discerning different levels of power 
and authority, even by understanding the fabrications 
themselves as authentic testimony about the political 
process as a whole. Boris Ananich shows quite persua- 
sively, for example, that the pattern of fabrication in the 
Stalinist show trials had significant antecedents in tsarist 
Russia, especially in the famous investigation of the De- 
cembrist uprising in 1825. He also shows that a close 
reading of the fabricated documents themselves can re- 
veal a great deal about the actual nature of the investiga- 
tive process and even the mentality of the investigators. 
The “reliability” of documents in Soviet archives is thus 
more than a function of their veracity, although the tasks 
of interpretation in these circumstances place a high bur- 
den on the skills and probity of the researcher. 

In all, the contributions in this section suggest that the 
most interesting problems of historical and social docu- 
mentation embedded in archival practices transcend na- 
tional and geographic distinctions, especially those that 
engage archives and documentation with issues of social 
memory and political culture. Comparative analysis not 
only reveals commonalities in the ways knowledge is 
constructed under very different political, social, and 
cultural regimes, but also helps clarify what familiarity, 
tradition, and “common practice” often tend to conceal. 
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Revolution in the Archives of Memory 


The Founding of the National Diet Library 
in Occupied Japan 
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A the welcome dinner held in Tokyo in December 
1948 for the distinguished visitors from the U.S. Li- 
brary Mission, Hani Gord, recently elected Diet member 
and chair of a newly established National Diet Library 
Steering Committee, raised his glass in greeting: “To 
guarantee that our National Diet Library will serve as 
the foundation for the establishment of democracy in 
Japan,” he vowed, “I only ask that I be allowed to have 
my bones buried beneath its foundation stones.”! 
Charles H. Brown, head librarian at the University of 
Illinois and president of the National Library Associa- 
tion, responded in kind: “Mr. Hani, allow me to say just 
this: Please make room for me, because I also wish to lay 
my body beneath the cornerstone of the National Diet 
Library.” 2 

While these pledges may have been purely meta- 
phorical, they convey the shared passion of represen- 
tatives of former enemy countries for the project at 
hand. But metaphors aside, the truth may be that some- 
one’s bones are, in fact, buried beneath the cornerstone 
of the original National Diet Library (NDL). They 
would belong to another passionate founder of the 
NDL, Nakai Masakazu, the library’s first deputy direc- 
tor and guiding light during its inaugural four years. At 
least this is what Hani suggests in the closing lines of a 
profoundly moving eulogy to Nakai in 1952. It is not 
unheard of in Japan to bury a portion of a person’s re- 
mains at a sacred site, and perhaps even to expect that 
the spirit of the deceased will linger a while to watch 
over the living. 
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Producing Memory in Post-Defeat Japan 


Just three years before his appointment to the National 
Diet Library, Nakai had greeted Japan’s defeat in the Pa- 
cific war as the head of a small town library in eastern Hi- 
roshima prefecture; that unremarkable site would soon 
become the general headquarters for a local culture 
movement with radical democratic aspirations. Within a 
year of the defeat, the movement had succeeded in bring- 
ing together intellectuals, farmers, and laborers, both 
men and women, in multiple locations throughout east- 
ern Hiroshima prefecture, in an unprecedented social ex- 
periment to understand their histories and restructure 
their consciousness along with their social existence. In 
the summer of 1946, as part of this movement, Nakai 
helped to organize a people’s university with classes held 
in at least twenty towns and villages across the prefecture. 
Nakai used the English term escalator system to describe 
the logistics in a still war-torn Japan that enabled over 
forty lecturers (drawn both from the local Workers Cul- 
ture Association and from the major metropolitan univer- 
sities), accompanied by local youth, to tramp from village 
to village, their rucksacks filled with rice; their lectures 
and seminars dealt with anything from Marxism and 
rural economic crisis to mass culture and avant-garde art. 

In the summer of 1947, Hani Gorô took advantage of 
an invitation to lecture at this Khaki daigaku (summer- 
term university) to persuade his colleague to come to 
Tokyo and serve as the first director of a new National 
Diet Library. Nakai accepted Hani’s request and spent 
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the four years that remained to him before an untimely 
death in a struggle to build a mass-democratic, cultural 
institution. The connection between the Hiroshima Cul- 
ture Movement and the new Diet Library is most obvi- 
ously suggested by the trajectory of a single individual 
whose work linked these as well as other enterprises: 
during the volatile decades of Japan’s mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, Nakai’s diverse aptitudes and passions took him 
from academic philosophy to experimental filmmaking, 
from Popular Front activism to political imprisonment, 
and from local organizing to a new cultural bureaucracy. 
But here I would like to reach beyond the commonsense 
connections so easily made among the varied engage- 
ments of a single individual by recourse to the unity of a 
human life. In the spirit of this volume on the institutions 
of social memory, let me suggest an affinity between the 
immediate postsurrender Hiroshima Culture Movement 
and the establishment of the National Diet Library by 
way of collective memory, both its production and its 
erasure. This connection will only become explicit at the 
end of a somewhat tortuous itinerary leading through 
the complexities of Occupation policy and the struggles 
of early postwar politics. Ultimately, however, I hope to 
demonstrate that both enterprises partook in a more en- 
compassing project in early postwar Japan to produce 
collective memory in different registers and with differ- 
ent ideological valences. 

Japan’s defeat in the Second World War gave rise to 
multiple exigencies to recall the recent past for various 
and, sometimes conflicting, reasons: to express the 
trauma of war; to give meaning to loss (more often sus- 
tained than inflicted); to reveal (or obscure) the locus of 
guilt and responsibility for the war, or for Japan’s defeat; 
to seek redemption; and perhaps most significantly, to 
produce a prehistory for a reimagined postwar future. In 
the discussion that follows I explore the beginnings and 
unfolding of some of these compulsions to invoke mem- 
ory, to shape it, and to place it in intimate relation to 
documentary evidence of the past. 

In the kôza (seminars) that formed the core of the Hi- 
roshima Culture Movement, Nakai enjoined local resi- 
dents of devastated towns and villages of eastern Hi- 
roshima prefecture to “remember” wartime experience; 
he encouraged them to redecipher that experience in 
light of a much longer history, still present in conscious- 
ness as atavistic “structures of feeling.” Taking the form 
of self-interrogation, such memory work was often the 
first step in a broadly liberal and leftist endeavor to cre- 
ate a social subject capable of producing and sustaining 
democratic political culture in the present. Those who 


aspired to this social self-transformation, to a “revolu- 
tion of consciousness,” had to first engage in a critical 
operation directed at their own existing subjectivity for 
complicity with what some referred to as “emperor-sys- 
tem fascism.” Whether it was the call for a “community 
of contrition” among self-critical intellectuals, or the 
conviction among revisionist leftist writers that they 
must first root out their own “internal ‘emperor sys- 
>”? before turning a critical eye to society, the princi- 
pal charge leveled against oneself, and by extension, 
against the entire nation, was a failure to attain modern 
subjectivity.3 In his early talks to local Hiroshima audi- 
ences of farmers and workers, Nakai sought to convey in 
the most concrete and vivid terms how their subjectivity 
was structurally implicated in the violence of the 
wartime state and how the specificity of their everyday 
lives had found its grim expression in battlefield atroci- 
ties in Asia.4 In graphic demonstration of these elusive 
relations, Nakai reinvoked the war, drawing for his pur- 
poses on the archives of local lore, war stories, literary 
legacies, and folk wisdom. Ultimately he hoped that the 
cultivation of self-aware individuals would lend itself to 
the creation of a new social space—a public sphere of 
sorts where free exchange of ideas and thoughtful medi- 
ation of differences would lead to new social solidarities. 


tems 


While Hiroshima farmers and laborers confronted 
war memory in a project of self-critique and self-determi- 
nation, the Occupation administration (often referred to 
as SCAP, Supreme Command for the Allied Powers) was 
producing its own public performances of memory and 
history through a different set of apparatuses. In Decem- 
ber 1945, SCAP initiated a number of war-guilt cam- 
paigns through the media, primarily the press and radio, 
to reveal through “direct presentation to the Japanese 
people . . . the true history of the war, with precise and 
convincing indictment of the individuals and groups re- 
sponsible for the war and the defeat.”5 In radio program- 
ming for war guilt, the Civil Information and Education 
(CIE) Section set itself a threefold task: to present a his- 
tory of the Pacific war, to disclose war atrocities, and to 
cover war crimes trials. Arguably, the centerpiece of this 
educational campaign was a radio program called Now 
It Can Be Told, CIE’s version of war history presented in 
the melodramatic style of the American March of Time 
series® and touted as the “first radio version of the true 
account of Japan’s aggression, atrocities and defeat to 
be heard in Japan.”7 

The series premiere was timed to coincide with both 
the anniversary of the attack on Pearl Harbor and the 
naming of class A war criminals, a small number of 
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whom would be tried in the prolonged “showcase” 
Tokyo Tribunal. The tribunal, too, was mobilized for 
war-guilt education, its voluminous transcripts selectively 
condensed for daily fifteen-minute radio programs on 
BCJ (Broadcasting Company of Japan). SCAP officials 
may have disagreed behind the scenes on specific issues of 
war responsibility and historical causality, but the explicit 
message of CIE programming was unambiguous: guilt lay 
primarily with a small clique of military men (and their 
civilian supporters) who “engaged in a common plan or 
conspiracy” to secure domination of Asia and, to this 
end, waged “wars of aggression.”® Ordinary Japanese 
people—however tainted with responsibility for the war 
by virtue of culture and race—were largely represented as 
victims of a massive campaign of deception by the 
wartime regime. Such a view was convenient for a num- 
ber of different constituencies, including wartime elites 
who had managed to evade the purges and trials, for Em- 
peror Hirohito, in the midst of a transfiguration as popu- 
lar savior and apostle of peace, and for SCAP and the 
U.S. government, who required the services of existing 
political and economic Japanese elites for successive post- 
war tasks of pacification, reform, reconstruction, and 
rearmament. SCAP’s particular rendering of war guilt, 
which prevailed through much of Japan’s long postwar 
era, ultimately undermined the early efforts of Nakai and 
others to conduct a collective interrogation of Japan’s 
modern history and to understand why the wartime 
regime had been able to capture the hearts and minds of 
the Japanese people. 

If SCAP officials strove to establish both specific guilts 
and the comprehensive culpability of the Japanese past, 
they also labored intensively to confiscate textual traces 
of that past in a large-scale program of media guidance, 
surveillance, and censorship. The story of how, in the first 
weeks and months of the Occupation, plans for relatively 
lenient control of information yielded to a program of 
maximum surveillance has been told elsewhere.? For our 
purposes, let us note that an elaborate censorship appara- 
tus located in General Douglas MacArthur’s General 
Headquarters (GHQ) operated from September 1945 to 
September 1949 (and beyond in modified form) as the 
concrete implementation of what one scholar describes as 
an “obsession with the reorientation of the Japanese men- 
tality.”"° The censorship operation entailed an elaborate 
list of forbidden topics, subject to revision; but the one 
that remained constant, John Dower tells us, was a pro- 
hibition of any public acknowledgment that censorship 
(very undemocratic in itself) existed.’ Ironically, the be- 
ginnings of this veiled regime coincided uncomfortably 


with MacArthur’s “civil liberties directive” abrogating 
Japan’s repressive Peace Preservation Law and restoring 
freedoms of assembly and speech. In this “censored 
democracy,” occupiers as well as occupied were no doubt 
aware of the contradictions between the aims of demo- 
cratic reform and the requirements of surveillance. As just 
one example of SCAP’s circumspection, nearly the entire 
Kabuki repertoire, judged offensive for its “feudalistic” 
content, became one of the more high profile casualties of 
censorship. In the words of one representative from the 
Press, Pictorial, and Broadcasting Division, “‘nearly any 
selection’ of a Kabuki play contains elements that make 
the minds of the audience ‘receptive to the ideals of the 
old order.’”!* Yet it was the cultural legacy of the “old 
order” preserved in this same repertoire that provided 
Nakai with his texts for a critical study of “the past in the 
present” in Hiroshima’s “people’s university.” Without 
the documentary and imaginative sources of that past at 
hand, how could people reinterpret their own histories, 
personal as well as collective? How were they to reimag- 
ine the relation between past and present? 

In March 1946, SCAP issued its first orders for with- 
drawal of prewar and wartime publications deemed na- 
tionalistic and militaristic from bookdealers, warehouses, 
and bookshops.'3 Though the evidence is hard to come 
by, the existence of indexes of confiscated books and di- 
rectives implemented through the Ministry of Education 
attests to the existence of a fairly systematic policy." 
Anecdotal evidence still circulates in eastern Hiroshima 
prefecture of book seizures from the local library by the 
Australian military units sent to Hiroshima in lieu of 
Americans.!5 SCAP’s rigorous censorship regime per- 
sisted through 1949 and thus overlapped with the plan- 
ning for, and inception of, the National Diet Library. I 
cannot help but wonder whether confiscation lists might 
have helped to shape initial Diet Library collections and 
catalogs—this despite the founders’ comprehensively in- 
clusive vision of the National Diet Library. Moving into 
less evidentiary territory, perhaps we need to ask, if only 
rhetorically, whether collective memory (or its script) is 
housed in archives and libraries. As we shall see, Nakai 
Masakazu would creatively engage this question once he 
embarked on what he called “the way of the library.” 


The Political Origins of the National 
Diet Library 


The possibility of a new National Diet Library seems to 
have first emerged in the context of political reform dur- 
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ing the early Occupation period. Both presurrender plan- 
ning and postsurrender directives included strongly 
worded recommendations to strengthen the position of 
the national representative assembly. In February 1946, 
SCAP—disturbed by the absence of reformist intent in 
the modest constitutional revision proposed by Japanese 
statesmen—gave its Government Section a mandate to 
draft (in little more than a week) a constitution that 
would, among other things, replace an “inviolate and sa- 
cred” emperor with a “symbolic” one and place sover- 
eignty in the hands of the people. Over the objections of 
Japan’s sitting government, an American-authored Con- 
stitution promulgated in March 1946 substituted the su- 
premacy of a popularly elected Diet for imperial sover- 
eignty in an article that read, “[T]he Diet shall be the 
highest organ of state power and shall be the sole law- 
making organ of the State.” 16 

Despite a new postwar Constitution and Japan’s first 
general election under universal suffrage in April 19 46, in 
the view of SCAP officials, the Diet still appeared to be un- 
able or unwilling to assert its democratic mandate against 
a “feudalistic bureaucracy which dominates the national 
government.”'7 As part of a concentrated effort to create 
a more independent and powerful Diet—one not be- 
holden to this “feudalistic bureaucracy” (left largely in- 
tact, it should be noted, by the Occupation)!*—Justin 
Williams, chief of the Government Section Legislative 
Branch, submitted a series of recommendations in Septem- 
ber 1946 including, among other things, the establishment 
of a Diet Library and legislative reference services." 

This suggestion was taken up almost immediately by 
newly established National Diet Library Standing Com- 
mittees in the two houses of the Diet, the members of 
which clearly took their job extremely seriously.?° Inter- 
estingly, it was the head of NDL Committee in the House 
of Councilors (the successor of the reactionary House of 
Peers), newly elected to the Diet, who proved to be the 
most progressive legislative advocate of the Diet and the 
most committed to its “revolutionary” role in a democ- 
ratizing Japan. This was Hani Gord, a Marxist historian 
who had welcomed Japan’s defeat and surrender little 
more than a year earlier from behind prison walls, con- 
victed, like Nakai, of “thought crimes.” Over the next 
year or more, he worked continuously on plans for the 
National Diet Library, devoting his time and energy to 
discussions, negotiations, and political machinations 
with Diet members, with Justin Williams and others 
from SCAP’s Government Section, and with the repre- 
sentatives of a Library Mission sent from the United 
States—all the while entertaining aspirations that seem, 


in retrospect, both utopian and disappointingly modest. 
For Hani, the National Diet Library would serve as the 
instrument by which “the tyranny over knowledge, on 
which all tyranny is based,” is wrested from the hands of 
the bureaucracy and monopoly capital. It was to be both 
a “citadel of popular sovereignty” and the means of re- 
alizing a “peaceful revolution.”?" 

In the Report of the United States Library Mission to 
Advise on the Establishment of the National Diet Library 
of Japan, submitted to General MacArthur in February 
1948, the authors professed that their own role in the es- 
tablishment of the NDL had “been merely catalytic—I[the 
Mission] has only assisted in the formulation of ideas and 
purposes which existed before its arrival in Japan. That it 
could perform its task with satisfaction and rapidity was 
due in the first place to the enthusiasm and energy of the 
Library Committees; to the effective sympathy of the 
principal officers of the Diet; to the support of many un- 
official bodies and persons. But above all, the successful 
conclusion of the Mission’s work was due to the excellent 
teamwork between the Diet Committees and the officials 
of the Japanese Government and of GHQ, SCAP.”22 
While the Occupation had a proven record of masking its 
own authoritative (and authoritarian) interventions by 
overstating Japanese initiative, the testimony of some of 
the Japanese participants in the founding of the National 
Diet Library would seem to corroborate the truth of the 
Report, at least in what concerns their own “enthusiasm 
and energy” during the planning stages. On the other 
hand, early deliberations on the National Diet Library 
were not nearly as harmonious as the U.S. library ambas- 
sadors purported; nor was the role of the Library Mission 
merely a supportive one. 

In their report, the chairman of the U.S. Library Mis- 
sion, Verner W. Clapp (associate director of the Library 
of Congress), and his colleague, Charles H. Brown (direc- 
tor of the University of Illinois Libraries and president of 
the American Library Association), listed their priorities 
regarding those whom the NDL should serve: “[T]he Li- 
brary Mission has considered, first, the needs of the Diet 
members themselves; next, the needs of the National 
Government in all its branches; and, throughout, the ser- 
vice of the nation as a whole.” On the question of the po- 
litical significance of this new public institution, the am- 
bassadors were in general agreement with the most 
passionate advocates among their Japanese colleagues: a 
Diet library at the head of a new national library system, 
they wrote, is “not only an essential instrument for effi- 
cient employment of national informational resources, 
but also a potent engine of democracy. Its effect is to 
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make available to all what would otherwise be reserved 
to the few; to put the possessions of the nation genuinely 
at the service of all its citizens.”3 

The authors began the Report with a brief statement 
on the inadequacy of existing institutions serving the re- 
search needs of the Diet: “Both Houses of the National 
Diet of Japan have had their separate libraries since 1890. 
But because the Diet, prior to 1946, had no final respon- 
sibilities, its requirements for exact and extensive infor- 
mation were correspondingly small. . . . The Diet libraries 
never developed either the collections or the services 
which might have made them vital adjuncts of genuinely 
responsible legislative activity.”*4+ Though Japanese sup- 
porters of the new National Diet Library were in full 
agreement with the report on the inadequacy of existing 
library facilities, they were apt to reverse cause and effect 
in their own historical assessment: it was precisely be- 
cause the executive branch controlled access to crucial 
documentary information that the legislature was ren- 
dered powerless. With this assessment, progressives on 
the Japanese side underscored the conflict and contention 
that marked the prewar political process as well as the 
mechanisms by which informed deliberation and dissent 
had been purposefully restricted and ultimately sup- 
pressed. As Hani explained it, until Japan’s defeat, the 
“emperor-system bureaucracy,” as the executive branch 
of government, had seized monopoly control over all po- 
litical documents on a principle of “executive secrecy that 
relied on infinitely expanding interpretations of what 
constituted classified information.”?5 Deprived of access 
to information, the people and the elected representatives 
of the pre-1945 Diet had become increasingly disempow- 
ered. “The true revolutionary significance of the NDL,” 
Hani explained, lay in the fact that the Diet “as the leg- 
islative organ of popular sovereignty would now exert 
control over any and all political documents relevant to 
the legislative function.”*® Hani and other like-minded 
legislators argued for a library collection that would in- 
clude not simply books, but all official materials, pub- 
lished and unpublished (“even memos written in pencil”), 
to enable Diet members to fulfill their legislative mission 
thoroughly and responsibly.2?7 They were particularly 
emphatic about including an unprecedented provision in 
the National Diet Library Law that would bring reference 
sections and libraries in every ministry and administrative 
unit of the government under the full authority of the Na- 
tional Diet Library as “branch libraries.”° 

In practiced Occupation style, Verner Clapp drafted 
the new National Diet Library Law (February 1948) 
largely on his own. In the spirit of adding their own 


stamp to the American-authored document, Japanese 
legislators argued for a preamble to the new law, com- 
posed by Hani Gord. In the 1920s, as a visiting scholar 
in Freiburg, Hani had been deeply impressed by the 
words (originally from the book of John in the New Tes- 
tament) he had seen engraved on the lintel of a university 
building: “Wahrheit wird Man frei machen.”?9 These 
same words would appear in both English and Japanese 
versions of the preamble: “The National Diet Library is 
hereby established as a result of the firm conviction that 
truth makes us free and with the object of contributing 
to international peace and the democratization of Japan 
as promised in our Constitution.”3° Recent history had 
persuaded Hani that truth could be discovered and pre- 
served in print; but, as Hani’s son hastened to add in a 
1995 interview, it was a firmly held conviction on the 
part of both his father and Nakai that “books did not 
exist in their own domain removed from life in the real 
world; rather, they had the power to profoundly move 
people and lead them to momentous crossroads.” 3! 

Though minor differences of opinion or perspective 
may have separated Japanese legislators on the NDL 
Standing Committees from the U.S. library ambassadors, 
the most bitter point of contention in plans for the NDL 
predated the arrival of the Library Mission. It concerned 
the choice of inaugural director—a choice deeply em- 
broiled in contemporary politics, in interpretations of the 
recent past, and in imagined political futures. The dis- 
agreement, at first glance simply a partisan battle between 
newly elected progressives and incumbent conservatives, 
proved to be considerably more complex. Hani’s multi- 
partisan committee (with former aristocrats and conser- 
vatives among its membership) in the House of Coun- 
cilors decided unanimously in favor of Nakai Masakazu, 
an individual they deemed sufficiently energetic, talented, 
and visionary to create this new political-intellectual insti- 
tution.3? Their counterpart committee in the newly em- 
powered and presumably more democratic House of 
Representatives responded to Nakai’s nomination with a 
resounding vote of “no confidence.” Their reasoning: 
“During the war, Nakai Masakazu was arrested under 
the provisions of the Peace Preservation Law, indicted, 
and thrown in prison, just like the communists.” Their 
conclusion: “We are absolutely against appointing that 
kind of person as NDL Director.”33 If Hani’s memory of 
the wording of the opposing opinion is to be trusted, the 
committee sabotaged the nominee with the logic of anal- 
ogy and the assurance that their American occupiers 
would concur with their antileftist stance. 

What proved to be an irresolvable deadlock over the 
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question of the directorship seems to have initiated the 
Government Section’s invitation of an American Library 
Mission in the first place. Grateful for Occupation inter- 
vention against entrenched conservatism, Hani was con- 
vinced that the expert advisors from the Library Mission, 
Clapp and Brown, would weigh in Nakai’s favor. As it 
turned out, however, SCAP and the Library Mission 
counseled compromise, ending in an arrangement in 
which a senior politician and experienced bureaucrat, 
Kanamori Tokujir6, would occupy the director’s position 
and Nakai would be named deputy director. When the 
lower house Steering Committee members argued against 
Nakai by demanding that an individual of “high char- 
acter . . . without intellectual bias” occupy the position, 
they betrayed deep-seated animosities against the left in 
the guise of a liberal humanist appeal to ethical culti- 
vation and impartiality. The Library Mission, wittingly or 
not, reinforced this bias in the new National Diet Library 
Law. Under the “Administration” section, the qualifica- 
tions for chief librarian included “freedom from political 
bias” along with “integrity and high intelligence,” “ad- 
ministrative ability and a great capacity for leadership.” 
The director was explicitly enjoined to “abstain com- 
pletely from all partisan activities.” 34 

The resemblance between the translated language in 
the National Library Law and the words of conservative 
legislators is perhaps only slightly more than coinciden- 
tal. But the final accord between the occupiers and 
Japan’s established political elite was far from fortuitous, 
since anticommunism was something close to an obses- 
sion on both sides of the Pacific.35 Japan’s antileftist cam- 
paigns, beginning with the appearance of the first social- 
ists at the turn of the century, became the overriding task 
of the “Special Higher Police” during the interwar pe- 
riod. As John Dower has so effectively demonstrated, 
fears of Communist infiltration from without, from 
below, and even from above became the stuff of official 
nightmares during wartime.3® On the American side, de- 
spite SCAP’s early rehabilitation of political prisoners of 
Japan’s wartime state, ample evidence suggests that anti- 
communism pervaded GHQ long before an explicit shift 
in Occupation policy in 1949 marking the inception of a 
cold war world—a shift commonly referred to as the 
“Reverse Course.”37 There is no little irony in the fact 
that Japan’s defeat and an occupation in the name of 
democracy failed to redeem those few individuals who 
had dared to oppose the Japanese wartime state. Official 
political memory in Japan, it seems, has been largely im- 
pervious to the ideological reversals and critical reassess- 
ments of the past that began with Japan’s surrender. 


An Apparatus for Collective Memory 


According to Hani Gord, once the NDL actually opened 
its doors in June 1948, Kanamori receded into the back- 
ground of an “honorary” directorship while Nakai as- 
sumed the substantive tasks of institution building. Close 
observers of Nakai’s career maintain that he condensed a 
lifetime’s worth of work in the brief four years of his 
tenure at the Diet Library—planning and implementing 
legislative research and evaluation sections; establishing 
a branch library system; assembling journal article in- 
dexes and a national bibliography of books and journals; 
producing extensive newspaper clipping collections and 
a printed catalog card system. In her 1995 interview with 
Hani’s son, Ishii Noriko (who made her own career in 
one of Japan’s largest bibliographic services) pointed out 
the prescience of Nakai’s conception of the library: 
“Nakai laid the foundation for our own contemporary 
information systems with a rapid-fire assembly of the el- 
ements of a ‘library domain’ in the form of an extensive 
information network. ”38 

But perhaps most intriguing of all is a series of essays 
Nakai published during this final stage of his peripatetic 
career. Here social memory and history reemerge, but in 
a different discursive register from the Hiroshima Cul- 
ture Movement, now combining a mass-based human- 
ism with high technological modernism. The essays proj- 
ect a vision of the library as a vast repository for the 
accumulated past of humankind, as a memory machine 
for emergent forms of collective organization, and as a 
site for new, democratic forms of deliberative practice. 

In a 1948 essay on the new National Diet Library, 
Nakai begins with a statement of faith: “Even amidst 
these hollowed out ruins of war, culture has never once 
ceased in it development”—a faith in human progress 
that prevailed despite the war and its depredations.3? The 
sheer accumulation of books in the enclosed space of the 
library testified eloquently to “the discovery of lan- 
guage”—of speech and writing—that made books imagi- 
nable and to the power of words to “substitute language 
for blood, discursive resolution for violence.”4° If the en- 
closed space of the library housed a documentary record 
of human history, it also offered the means for the re- 
demption of past wrongs. Nakai’s angel of history may 
have soared exultantly on the winds of progress, but even 
an angel could have its lapses and history could go awry: 
“If in our 5,000 years of history, transgressions have been 
committed; if the history of our own twentieth century 
has fallen into error, it is only the culture of the book, 
with its powerful demonstration of thousands of years of 
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human will and aspiration, that offers the key to healing 
the wounds of that history.”4! Nakai envisioned the li- 
brary not only as a repository for a richly varied cultural 
legacy, but also as a space in which to assuage the pain of 
history’s iniquities and to resolve the historical problems 
inherited from the past. The redemption of history, once 
practiced at the local level in relation to the specific histo- 
ries of farmers and laborers, assumed universal propor- 
tions in the National Diet Library. 

Nakai may have imagined the library as a cloistered 
world of print separated from an ethically ambiguous 
field of history; but he also projected a near future in 
which the walls of the library would be dismantled: “The 
concept of ‘a library without a reading room’ is not a par- 
adox; simply by establishing a system of indexing, cata- 
log cards, and a communication network, we will have a 
library of vastly different proportions that will offer new 
kinds of accessibility and service. Even now as speak, the 
library is undergoing a metamorphosis into its future 
form—from a repository of books to an immense organi- 
zation redefined as an information center.”42 New forms 
of media, whether photographic or electronic, were trans- 
forming the meaning of the library: “As print publica- 
tions are absorbed into microfilm, microfiche, and tele- 
phone networks, the concept of the library as a distinct 
space is being destroyed.”43 From “sacred repository” to 
“department store” to “information network”—the his- 
torical transformation of the library had powerful social 
implications. Clearly Nakai’s own appreciation of recent 
developments in information media had everything to do 
with his conviction that the redefinition of the library 
from bashé/place to hataraki/function promised universal 
access to knowledge as well as the dissemination of intel- 
lectual culture to the masses (taishit).44 

In the midst of this historical transformation, the con- 
cept of “library as memory” was not just metaphorical: In 
the early 1930s, in the wake of a second industrial revo- 
lution, Nakai had detected a shift in cultural forma- 
tions—a shift in which individual time and private mem- 
ory were yielding to collective history and documentation, 
where mechanized technologies were replacing human 
perception. Now, in the late 1940s, Japan, he claimed, 
was swept up in the tide of a world history moving from 
the individualist culture of an early capitalist formation to 
new collective forms of organization generated by ad- 
vanced capitalism: “The individual memory function is in 
the process of transforming into the library index and 
classification functions. Just as in former times the bard 
recited from memory, now the library is expected to fulfill 
an analogous function; in other words, the library must 


perform an extensive, accurate, and powerful memory 
operation on a national scale.” Replacing the mental fac- 
ulties of a single individual, the library—reimagined as 
“precision machinery, glistening with machine oil and 
highly polished, functioning in smooth and total si- 
lence” —was to serve as an immense memory apparatus. 
Within this apparatus, the subject who remembers is no 
longer the individual, but “the masses” (taishûů) or “the 
collective” (shitdan).45 

Ultimately, Nakai envisioned the library as a site for 
the development of new kinds of collective practice. If 
the organ of collective memory is a system of “signs in- 
dexing a comprehensive assemblage of documents” in 
the form of a library catalog, then the organ of collective 
praxis is the committee, a group that acts through delib- 
eration and representation. Judging only from Nakai’s 
postwar essays on the National Diet Library, it is all too 
easy to picture this “committee” as one unit in a bureau- 
cratic apparatus, its members part of an expert elite com- 
missioned by the state and underwritten by the nation; 
and, to a certain degree, such an impression would not 
be unwarranted. To be sure, during his tenure at the Diet 
Library, with organizational rationality as a priority, 
Nakai played a central role in building the foundation 
of the intellectual-administrative bureaucracy that the 
National Diet Library was to become. In the essays from 
those years, he not infrequently conflated the “group”— 
a term he had used in both the prewar years and post- 
defeat Hiroshima to refer to a concrete and specifically 
located social constituency—with the nation. Did he per- 
haps envision his own role as the guardian of Japan’s 
“national memory” ?46 

Even as we acknowledge this shift in language and so- 
cial subject in Nakai’s last years at the National Diet Li- 
brary, it is nevertheless instructive to speculate on the 
meaning of the “committee” in light of earlier writings. In 
1936, Nakai published a two-part essay in Sekai bunka 
(World Culture)—a journal he and like-minded col- 
leagues created to introduce European Popular Front 
culture and politics to a regional, and largely intellectual, 
audience—titled “Jinkai no ronri” (The Logic of Com- 
mittee). Confronted in the 1930s with the precipitous rise 
of both finance capitalism and an intensifying police 
state, Nakai attempted to represent the conditions, both 
historical and contemporary, for the emergence of a par- 
ticipatory social democracy. Cleaving closely to both the 
movement of Western civilization and a Marxist method- 
ology, “The Logic of Committee” outlines a dialectical 
history of the Jogos, tracing the interwoven development 
of social formations and epistemology. Each successive 
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epistemology is embedded in a material regime of repre- 
sentation: First the “spoken logic” of classical rhetoric, 
followed by the “written logic” of the medieval vita con- 
templativa, and more recently, the “printed logic” of a 
modern world moved by literate publics and centered on 
techné. Finally, the logic of techné, with its conceptual 
power to bend nature in the direction of human purpose, 
reaches completion as it becomes incorporated into the 
“logic of production.”47 In good dialectical fashion, 
Nakai explains how “in the crisis that announces the col- 
lapse of a given formation, each of these logics becomes 
itself a moment of mediation, transforming into some- 
thing other and yet preserving something of itself.”48 
Now, in Nakai’s own 19305, all of these historically gen- 
erated representational modes of logic—debate, contem- 
plation, techné, practice, production—have become mo- 
ments in the construction of a new social-epistemological 
mode: the logic of committee. 

In this present stage, however, the movement of the di- 
alectic itself has deflected the logic of committee: As the 
“production formation” rises to dominance, the logic of 
techné is distorted, becoming alienated from its original 
human purpose. Within this distorted formation, an in- 
tensifying movement toward division of labor and com- 
modification effectively destroys the distinctive character 
of the committee as a critical and cooperative entity. 
Human beings (i.e., the masses) become estranged from 
their own sense of purpose, and, ultimately, from them- 
selves as human beings. Nevertheless, despite this bleak 
view of his own historical moment and even within the 
highly repressive milieu of the mid-1930s in Japan, Nakai 
maintained a profound faith in the power of the human 
faculty of self-expression. Heir to a dialectical history of 
logic, the masses are endowed with the capacity to repre- 
sent themselves and change the course of history. Moved 
by an overwhelming sense of alienation, they discover 
their own power as they seek to represent the very lack 
that impoverishes their lives. Inaugurated by this negative 
mediation, the committee becomes the possession of the 
masses as they restore its original social logic, initiating a 
process that itself becomes the “propeller of history”: be- 
ginning with the proposal, the committee moves to de- 
bate and resolution; from resolution, to plans and their 
execution; then to the crucial phase of critique; and 
finally to renewed debate and a second-order resolution. 
In the reiteration of this process through a third, fourth, 
and even fifth order, the logic of committee works to 
transform both subject and object in a back-and-forth 
movement between proposal (trial) and error—a move- 
ment that gradually brings logic closer to conditions on 


the “ground” of history. In this way, the committee serves 
as the organ of praxis for the masses, its logic is the mech- 
anism by which a progressive history is given shape.4? 
Though Nakai only invoked the committee in passing in 
the essays written during his tenure at the Diet Library, 
his densely elaborated “Logic of Committee” essay— 
however cursory my own summary here—invests this 
emergent social-epistemological formation with a com- 
plex history and utopian possibility as a mechanism for 
deliberation and representation in a mass democracy. It is 
worth recalling, too, that it was this 1936 essay that orig- 
inally inspired Hani Gorô to nominate Nakai as founding 
director of the National Diet Library. 

Judging from early Diet Library records as well as 
Nakai’s own essays, the notion of the library as site for 
mass collective deliberation remained largely undevel- 
oped, in practice as well as in theory. Nevertheless, the 
record does show that in the first four years of the Na- 
tional Diet Library Nakai both initiated and chaired nu- 
merous committees that addressed organizational as well 
as substantive issues—committees for general Diet Li- 
brary planning and relations with an expanding nation- 
wide network of libraries, for example, and others for 
the improvement of reader services and exhibitions of 
documents relating to the new Constitution and human 
rights. In profound agreement with Hani’s inaugural vi- 
sion for the National Diet Library, Nakai also devoted a 
great deal of energy to developing an infrastructure for 
independent legislative research.5° If, however, there was 
popular participation in early Diet Library deliberations, 
or if, in fact, people’s committees did operate under the 
auspices or with the support of the Diet Library, I have 
not yet been able to uncover any historical tracks. 

During his tenure at the National Diet Library, Nakai 
was clearly working against powerful forces of opposi- 
tion—opposition that began with his nomination and ex- 
tended beyond an early death into what might be called 
his historical legacy. Even the compromise decision to 
name Nakai as deputy director was greeted with a de- 
mand from the National Diet Library Standing Commit- 
tee in the lower house that his wartime record be brought 
forward. The public prosecutor’s office in Kyoto, where 
Nakai had originally been arrested and interrogated as an 
offender of the Peace Preservation Law in the late 1930s, 
was asked to provide documents pertaining to “Nakai’s 
actions and ideological tendencies . . . among other 
things” to the Standing Committee.5' In other words, the 
legislative organ of Japan’s new postwar democracy 
availed itself of evidence produced by the wartime 
“thought police” with the objective of sabotaging Nakai’s 
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appointment. One irony among many in Japan’s postwar 
polity, the archives of a publicly discredited organ of 
Japan’s wartime state remained very much a part of col- 
lective memory as well as the official record. In 1947, 
SCAP’s Government Section still possessed the reformist 
will to counter this strategy, but antagonism to Nakai’s 
presence at the Diet Library persisted. Demands from leg- 
islators and bureaucrats for his resignation multiplied; 
flyers reading “Get the ‘red’ out of the Diet Library” were 
regularly tacked up on walls in and around the Diet Li- 
brary building; this along with more subtle forms of in- 
timidation dogged Nakai’s every step and restricted his 
powers.5* During these early postwar years, perhaps even 
more than in the mid-1930s, Nakai relied upon metaphor 
and abstraction to convey his views in published writings. 
In fact, the crowning irony of the early postwar for Nakai 
and others with similar intellectual genealogies may be 
that they actually enjoyed more freedom of expression 
before the war than after. Ultimately, the same powerful 
undercurrents of repression that made self-restraint pru- 
dent are very likely responsible for the dearth of Diet Li- 
brary documents attesting to Nakai’s activities during his 
tenure as deputy director. 53 

Did Nakai succeed in nurturing new forms of demo- 
cratic collective practice during his four years at the Diet 
Library? Was he able to begin his self-appointed task of 
creating a library that would serve as a vast memory ap- 
paratus for an independent citizenry? At least for the mo- 
ment, such questions must go unanswered, subject as they 
are to the political constraints of both the historical past 
and that past as it has been documented and remembered. 
Clearly there are widely recognized cases where the Diet 
Library provided documents that aided both popular and 
legislative opposition to authoritarian politics. Perhaps 
the most notable instance was the defeat of conservative 
prime minister Yoshida Shigeru’s notorious proposal for a 
“prevention of destructive activities law” designed to re- 
press opposition movements and activists.5+ Since then, 
countless citizens have no doubt culled documentary evi- 
dence from the Diet Library in support of a wide range of 
public issues and interests. If, however, the library does 
serve as a collective memory apparatus as Nakai once 
imagined (or as a repository of documentary traces, as I 
would be more apt to put it), it is largely an inert one that 
needs to be activated by the agency of collective will and 
action. In Japan’s postwar society—dominated by a pater- 
nalistic, if not always authoritarian, bureaucracy in close 
cooperation with a powerful economic sector, where the 
reach of social power extends deep into everyday life and 
popular memory—the formation of an independent, col- 


lective agency has proven to be a daunting task. In 1947, 
still in Hiroshima, Nakai could not but acknowledge that 
reemerging forces of reaction from both inside and out- 
side the ranks of the local culture movement were proving 
to be an insurmountable obstacle to social transformation 
in the countryside. Encouraged by the invitation from 
Hani Gord, he resolved to take his struggle from the hin- 
terlands of Hiroshima to the center of power in Tokyo: 
“Cultural enlightenment by itself cannot solve the prob- 
lem,” he wrote. “Politics, power itself, must become an 
agent of enlightenment. We have to be prepared for a long 
struggle—ten, even twenty years of sustained confronta- 
tion with the central institutions of power, the Diet and 
the bureaucracy—if we are to institute and organize this 
vast project of Enlightenment.” Ultimately, that struggle 
was curtailed, if not crushed, by the very bureaucratic ap- 
paratus that Nakai himself helped to build. 
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nstitutions of social memory in Bosnia-Herzegovina 

have undergone dramatic changes in status, owner- 
ship, and management during the 1990s. Several institu- 
tions were physically damaged or destroyed during the 
siege of Sarajevo (1992-95) and required reconstitution 
and rebuilding on a large scale. But even before the war 
began, the triumph of nationalist political forces and the 
end of socialist rule had initiated far-reaching changes in 
the country’s major institutions. Nationalist leaders re- 
constructed some long-standing institutions, allowed 
others to atrophy, and established new ones in support of 
their political and cultural objectives. Furthermore, in 
the aftermath of the Bosnian war, international influ- 
ences increasingly affected the structure and role of col- 
lective memory in the country. 

This essay focuses on five institutions of social mem- 
ory in Bosnia and Herzegovina to illuminate the far- 
reaching changes that have taken place since the late 
1980s. Of these, three institutions existed for several 
decades before 1990: the National and University Li- 
brary, the Archive of Bosnia-Herzegovina, and the Re- 
gional Museum. One institution, the Bosniak Institute, 
was created in Zurich, Switzerland, but moved to Sara- 
jevo only in 2000. The fifth institution, the International 
Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia, is located 
in The Hague, the Netherlands, and was mandated in 
1993. The changing role and ownership of cultural mem- 
ory in Bosnia-Herzegovina is evident in the history of 
each of these five institutions. 
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An Overview 


The oldest institutions of social memory in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina were founded by religious associations. These in- 
clude several archives of the Franciscan Order, which has 
operated continuously in Bosnia since the 1340s; the 
holdings of several Serbian Orthodox monasteries; and 
the collections of the Gazi Husrefbeg Library in Sarajevo, 
an institution that dates from 1537. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, national revivals in Croatia, Serbia, and Slovenia 
fostered the growth of new institutions, secular yet sectar- 
ian, devoted to recording the history of a single national 
group.' In Bosnia-Herzegovina, national consciousness 
developed later than elsewhere, and national cultural so- 
cieties (Prosvjeta for Serbs; Napredak for Croats; Benev- 
olencija for Jews; and Preporod and Gajret for Bosnian 
Muslims) were not founded until early in the twentieth 
century. These national societies in Bosnia~-Herzegovina 
never attained the influence of their pioneering counter- 
parts in neighboring South Slav lands. Still, their collec- 
tions grew rapidly, and they became major repositories 
for books and manuscripts pertaining to their particular 
groups. 

The first public institution of social memory in Bosnia 
was the Regional Museum (Landesmuseum or Zemaljski 
muzej), founded in 1888 under the sponsorship of the 
Habsburg administrators in Sarajevo who then governed 
Bosnia-Herzegovina.? In addition to artifacts, the mu- 
seum housed a library and the records of the pre-1878 
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Ottoman regional government, so for some years it 
served as an archival repository and library as well as a 
museum. In 1913, the museum collections were moved 
about a mile west into a complex of four specially built 
neoclassic structures that were loosely modeled on muse- 
ums elsewhere in the Habsburg monarchy. Behind this 
generous expenditure lay a political motive: the Habs- 
burg occupiers wanted to highlight Bosnia’s indigenous 
cultural heritage in its campaign to negate Serbian and 
Croatian nationalist influences from neighboring lands. 

No other major public secular institutions of memory 
were established in Bosnia-Herzegovina until after World 
War II. In 1914, Habsburg officials approved the estab- 
lishment of a regional archive to house its millions of 
documents, but the institution had not yet been estab- 
lished when war broke out and most such activities 
stopped.3 The government of Royal Yugoslavia (1918- 
41) encouraged and supported institutions of collective 
memory in the primary cities of its three major national- 
ities (Ljubljana for the Slovenes, Zagreb for the Croats, 
and Belgrade for the Serbs) but founded no major public 
institution of social memory in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The relative paucity of institutions was remedied in 
the first decade of socialist rule, which began in 1945. 
Guided by the belief that each of the six republics of Yu- 
goslavia should have its own cultural and educational in- 
stitutions, socialist leaders in their first years of rule es- 
tablished the University of Sarajevo, the National and 
University Library, the State Archive of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, and the Museum of Liberation. They also sup- 
ported the Regional Museum and strengthened its scien- 
tific programs. At the same time, most archival holdings 
of the Regional Museum were transferred to the State 
Archive, and the records of the Ottoman regional gov- 
ernment were turned over to the newly established Ori- 
ental Institute. 

In most respects, the Communists were devoted and 
able custodians of collective memory. Government-spon- 
sored public institutions were well financed, generously 
staffed, and given favorable quarters and facilities for 
their work. However, certain policies of these institutions 
were influenced by the regime’s ideological disposition, 
particularly in the early years of Communist rule. Com- 
munist-led institutions often blocked users from investi- 
gating opposition political parties, dissidents, partisan 
atrocities during World War II, the Yugoslav secret police 
and intelligence agencies, and other politically sensitive 
topics. 

In the first decades of Communist governance, projects 
on the workers’ movement prospered at the expense of 


other inquiries. Archivists prodigiously collected and pub- 
lished documents on the origins of the workers’ movement 
and the Communist Party. By the 1970s, however, schol- 
ars had found ways to justify all manner of studies as re- 
lated in some way to the working class, and the scope of 
permissible topics broadened along with the political de- 
centralization and liberalization of the Tito regime. Insti- 
tutions of social memory acquired broad mandates to col- 
lect materials, and their holdings were used extensively by 
researchers and the public. With decentralization, individ- 
ual institutions acquired greater latitude to determine their 
own acquisition and usage policies. 

The rise of nationalist parties in 1990 and 1991 pre- 
sented a number of dangers to this rich legacy of pam- 
pered public institutions. The general economic crisis of 
the time made it more difficult for governments to pro- 
vide financial support for the large staffs and elaborate 
facilities enjoyed by public institutions of memory under 
Communism. Public cultural institutions were also 
threatened by the prospect that the newly emerging na- 
tionalist parties would seek to divide their holdings along 
ethno-national lines. Most ominously, when war broke 
out in March and April 1992, these institutions faced the 
imminent threat of physical annihilation from artillery 
bombardment and resulting fires. 

In the first several months of the war, Serbian forces be- 
sieging Sarajevo purposefully destroyed or damaged sev- 
eral carefully chosen institutions of collective memory. 
The Olympic Museum, filled with artifacts and docu- 
ments from the 1984 Winter Olympics, was gutted in 
May 1992 by Serbian artillery. The Oriental Institute, to- 
gether with its Ottoman-era manuscripts and provincial 
government records, was completely destroyed. In August 
1992 an artillery assault set the National and University 
Library ablaze, and the vast majority of its holdings were 
annihilated along with the interior of the turn-of-the- 
century building. 

International public opinion was outraged by these 
barbaric assaults on Bosnia’s cultural heritage. There 
was a global outpouring of emotional support, but very 
little financial assistance, for the reconstitution of these 
collections. But the offensiveness of these assaults on 
Bosnia’s collective memory should not obscure the fun- 
damental changes in the management and ownership of 
social memory that were already underway. In addition 
to destroying document collections, the assaults marked 
the beginning of major changes in Bosnia’s visual envi- 
ronment that began during the war and continued in 
peacetime. 

The region’s nationalists assign great significance to 
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visual representatives of collective social memory. In 
both the Serbian- and Croatian-controlled sections of 
Bosnia there has been wholesale destruction of the re- 
minders of Ottoman rule and the Islamic faith. Virtually 
every city and town in the Republika Srpska contains an 
empty lot near its city center where the town’s mosque 
had been located prior to being dynamited and bulldozed 
by local Serbian authorities. And since the war’s end, 
Bosnian Serb leaders have resisted efforts to rebuild de- 
stroyed historical monuments such as the Ferhadija 
Mosque in Banja Luka. 

Many mosques in the Croat-controlled territory of the 
Bosnian Federation have also been damaged or de- 
stroyed. The spirit of vengeance and vindictiveness was 
embodied in the former artists’ colony of Počitelj, just a 
few miles from the Adriatic coast. Built on a hillside dur- 
ing the Ottoman period, the town was restored with 
great care and became a thriving artists’ colony in the 
1980s. Most of its buildings were destroyed or damaged 
in the first two years of the war. Croatian nationalists 
erected crosses on the ruins of significant monuments, 
most conspicuously on the ruins of the modest but archi- 
tecturally magnificent mosque in the center of the hill- 
side.4 Five years after peace came to Bosnia, the crosses 
announced that the vengeful spirit of the Crusades is 
alive, fostered by vindictive Croatian nationalists. 

Restoration and new construction in the various na- 
tional areas follow a pattern of glorifying the religious 
heritage of the dominant group. Throughout the Repub- 
lika Srpska, Serbian Orthodox churches have been re- 
stored, repaired, and maintained in immaculate condi- 
tion. In the town of Srebrenica, center of the area where 
more than seven thousand Bosniaks were slaughtered in 
1995 by nationalist Serb forces, the local Serbian Ortho- 
dox church sits atop a small hill overlooking the square 
where the bulldozed mosque used to be. It is easily the 
best-maintained building in town. 

In Bosniak-controlled areas, large new mosques are 
being built with funds from Saudi Arabia and other Is- 
lamic countries. Millions of dollars are being spent on 
these structures, most of which are being built in a lav- 
ish, monumental contemporary style that clashes archi- 
tecturally with that of more refined Ottoman-era 
mosques. In an effort to allay the inevitable criticism that 
these funds could be better spent on jump-starting the 
economy, leaders of the Bosnian Islamic community 
characterize these facilities as “cultural centers” in addi- 
tion to mosques. With rare exceptions, Bosniaks spared 
the religious monuments of others during wartime. But 
in the postwar building campaign, the Bosniak desire to 


dominate the visual landscape emanates from each of 
these mosques that tower over surrounding structures 
and the countryside. 


The National and University Library 


The National and University Library was established in 
1945 as the People’s Library (Narodna biblioteka). Its 
holdings were seeded by collections confiscated from the 
national cultural societies (which were dissolved by the 
Communist regime) and some other confessional, na- 
tional, and personal libraries in Bosnia, but most of the 
2 million volumes in its collections as of 1990 had been 
acquired during the Communist era. The library held an 
irreplaceable collection of Bosnia’s periodical press dat- 
ing to the mid-nineteenth century. In 1955 the library 
was moved to an architecturally distinctive pseudo- 
Moorish triangular building that was built in Austro- 
Hungarian days to be Sarajevo’s city hall. 

Shortly after the 1990 multiparty elections, represen- 
tatives of the three victorious nationalist parties dis- 
cussed dividing some of the library’s holdings among 
them. Claims to the library’s materials were couched in 
the language of “restitution,” namely that certain hold- 
ings had been wrested by the Communist government 
from the major national cultural societies after 1945 and 
should rightfully be returned. These talks followed the 
principles of an agreement reached among the national- 
ist parties immediately after the election, wherein the 
three victorious nationalist parties agreed in principle to 
divide offices, civil service appointments, and many gov- 
ernmental functions among themselves. But these talks 
ended without results because the parties could not reach 
a specific agreement, and the library’s holdings were still 
intact when the war began. 

The Serbian nationalist assault on the library had all 
the earmarks of a carefully planned attack. On August 
25, 1992, the Serbian forces cut off the water supply to 
the city (something that happened periodically) and com- 
menced bombarding the building, reportedly with a total 
of forty shells fired from four different artillery positions 
in the hills above the city. They also dropped mortar 
shells on the narrow streets surrounding the building to 
prevent access for firefighting vehicles. The fire burned 
all day, and ashes of burned books fell from the darkened 
summer skies. As described by one of the librarians who 
began that day in the building, “What had been a great 
Library was a black and gloomy ruin.”5 Over a million 
volumes were burned that day, as well as a rich collection 
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of nineteenth-century periodical press, the card catalog, 
computers, microfilm, and photographic equipment. The 
burning of Sarajevo’s library has become a global em- 
blem of the “memoricide” practiced by the nationalist 
extremists who waged war against Bosnia-Herzegovina 
and its civilian population.® 

After the library’s destruction, the staff and few surviv- 
ing holdings were temporarily accommodated in a three- 
story modern building on the south bank of the Miljacka 
River. Stacks of surviving materials and new acquisitions 
piled up in the damp basement. The library’s director, Dr. 
Enes Kujundžić, an Arabic specialist who studied both in 
the Middle East and at the University of Chicago, made 
various trips abroad seeking support for rebuilding the fa- 
cility and reconstituting its collections.” UNESCO’s presi- 
dent, Federico Mayor, urged U.N. member countries to 
pledge $100 million for a new building. Coming at a time 
when most major libraries worldwide had already adopted 
electronic catalogs and were becoming institutions for in- 
formation management, the library’s destruction seemed 
to offer an opportunity to create a more contemporary in- 
stitution on the heels of its catastrophic losses. 

Instead, the library leadership and most of its staff 
have seen their mission as reconstituting that which was 
lost. They have reestablished many of the now archaic 
procedures of the prewar years and concentrated on the 
replacement or acquisition of traditional printed materi- 
als. In an effort to follow the institution’s progress, I vis- 
ited the library on several occasions between 1994 and 
1999. On my last visit in early 1999, I watched the staff 
process a new acquisition. In the beautiful archaic cur- 
sive writing seen in archival documents from a century 
ago, the receiving clerk entered a new volume’s essential 
information in a huge ledger and assigned it an “inven- 
tory number.” The book was then passed to another li- 
brarian, who manually prepared a small slip of paper for 
the library’s physical card catalog. After the acquisition 
had been processed manually, the entire process was re- 
peated electronically, using electronic cataloging soft- 
ware donated by Slovenia. On each of my visits, the di- 
rector made a point of telling me how many librarians 
were employed. It seemed a throwback to the Commu- 
nist era, when success was measured primarily in num- 
ber of employees rather than the adoption of modern 
methods that reduced the need for staff. 

But archaic practices are not the only obstacle to recon- 
stituting this once distinguished institution. The General 
Framework Agreement for Peace in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina of November 1995, commonly called the Day- 
ton Agreement, stipulated that Sarajevo be demilitarized. 


When the Army of Bosnia-Herzegovina left the Tito Bar- 
racks in Sarajevo, numerous dreams and schemes were 
proposed to transform the barracks into a university and 
educational center. The National and University Library 
moved into the first floor of a two-story former barracks 
building. (The second floor is occupied by the Oriental In- 
stitute, another institution that lost its holdings owing to 
Serbian bombardment.) With its archaic card catalog and 
small, overheated reading room, the National and Univer- 
sity Library is still a far cry from its prewar incarnation. 

But the staff’s retrogressive approach is not the main 
obstacle to reconstituting the library and its holdings. 
The Dayton Agreement also diminished the institution’s 
importance within Bosnia-Herzegovina and inherently 
limited the resources available to it. According to the 
constitution that was imbedded in the treaty, responsibil- 
ity for cultural and educational institutions such as the li- 
brary was assigned to local governmental units. Nation- 
alist Serbs and Croats have established separate libraries 
in their respective areas of control to rival the one in 
Sarajevo. In Croat-controlled West Mostar, nationalists 
used funds from the European Community to recon- 
struct the city’s library, renaming it the National Li- 
brary.® The title leaves unspecified the “nation” to which 
the library belongs, but the display of Croatian national- 
ism during the library’s festive opening in July 1995 left 
little doubt that it was a Croatian cultural institution.? 
Serbian nationalists in the Republika Srpska renamed the 
Communist-era National and University Library Petar 
Kocié as the National Library of the Republika Srpska 
and promoted it as a counterpart to the Sarajevo institu- 
tion, which they characterized as a Bosniak or Bosnian 
Muslim library. The political trifurcation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina has thus been accompanied by a prolifera- 
tion of institutions of social memory in areas controlled 
by each of the three nationalist parties. 


The Regional Museum 


In Sarajevo, the targeted destruction of the institutions of 
memory occurred principally during the first five months 
of war. Some facilities and structures—such as the mau- 
soleum in the Jewish cemetery—were more likely casual- 
ties of intense front-line hostilities than a calculated 
strategy of destruction. The buildings of the Regional 
Museum suffered substantial damage during fighting in 
1992, but its collections were preserved in basement 
quarters or evacuated to safer locations early in the war. 

The museum houses Bosnia’s most celebrated manu- 
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script, the fourteenth-century Jewish family Bible known 
as the Sarajevo Haggadah. The manuscript has a storied 
background, including various unconfirmed stories 
about being spirited into the nearby hills during Nazi oc- 
cupation and being buried under a tree.!° On a day of 
Serb bombardment in 1992, Dr. Enver Imamovi¢é—then 
a university history professor who later served as direc- 
tor of the museum—enlisted the assistance of two police 
officers, secured the Haggadah in a box, paused with the 
police officers on the steps of the Regional Museum to 
pose for a picture (in which they all appear remarkably 
composed), and set off across town to a secret location. 
He subsequently told visitors that this was accomplished 
amidst heavy shelling of the city center. 

The Haggadah’s secret destination turned out to be 
the vault of the National Bank of Bosnia-Hercegovina, a 
massive structure in the city center with a secure base- 
ment area. But Jewish activists remained deeply con- 
cerned for the safety of this unique treasure and lobbied 
for an international “rescue” to retrieve the manuscript 
and deliver it to Israel." Bosnian president Alija Izetbe- 
gović rejected this initiative, contending that the Hag- 
gadah was not only an artifact of Jewish culture but also 
a vital part of Bosnia-Herzegovina’s cultural legacy. After 
false rumors circulated that the Bosnians had traded the 
Haggadah for a planeload of arms, the Bosnian govern- 
ment permitted the Haggadah to be moved to the Jewish 
synagogue for a Passover seder on April 15, 1995. Al- 
though he did not remain for the seder, Izetbegovié ad- 
dressed a small gathering of Muslims, Croats, Serbs, and 
Jews, making sure that foreign reporters could also con- 
firm that the Haggadah was being well cared for.!? The 
manuscript was then returned to the bank vault, and 
after the war it was given back to the museum. 

The Regional Museum’s holdings survived the war 
largely intact, but the building was seriously damaged. 
Parts of the roof were blown off by artillery shells, and 
almost no windows were left unbroken. But it was one 
of the first buildings in Sarajevo to be fully restored. 
Chosen by international mediators as the site of the first 
meetings of the three-person presidency, the building was 
largely repaired in 1996-97. With few funds and little 
outside interest, the museum had not yet reopened to the 
general public as of summer 2000. 


The Archive of Bosnia-Herzegovina 


Habsburg administrators generated over 23 million rec- 
ords and reports while governing Bosnia-Herzegovina 


from 1878 to 1918. These documents constitute a rich 
source of information about all aspects of life in the coun- 
try around the turn of the last century. Most documents 
from this forty-year rule were forwarded from Sarajevo 
to appropriate ministries in Vienna, where they remained 
until the end of World War I. Then, pursuant to treaties 
among the Habsburg successor states, the Austro-Hun- 
garian reports on Bosnia-Herzegovina were transported 
to Belgrade, where they were housed in Yugoslavia’s ar- 
chives for the next twenty-two years.'3 After German 
troops conquered Belgrade in 1941, the Nazis sent the 
documents back to Vienna, where they remained through 
the war. During their second stay in Vienna during World 
War II, many documents received a Nazi stamp. 

At the end of World War II, the Austro-Hungarian 
documents were returned to Yugoslavia. In accord with 
the policy of giving each republic responsibility for its 
own cultural and educational institutions, the Commu- 
nist-led Yugoslav government in 1947 created the State 
Archive of Bosnia-Herzegovina in Sarajevo to house 
these well-traveled documents. The archive is located in 
the Presidency Building, a thick-walled boxlike structure 
built in the 1880s by Austro-Hungarian administrators 
to house their executive offices. The Habsburg-era docu- 
ments have returned home to the very building in which 
many of them were originally prepared in the nineteenth 
century. The archive also contains governmental records 
from the interwar Royal Yugoslav period (1918-41), 
World War II (1941-45), and the forty-five years of 
Communist governance (1945-90). 

In the 1970s, I had the pleasure of using the Archive 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina while doing research for my 
Ph.D. dissertation on the political life of the Bosnian 
Muslims during Habsburg rule. Access was limited to 
certified scholars with well-defined projects, and initially 
archival staff members were stingy with materials, re- 
stricting me to five documents per day. I admit to being 
helped in this regard by the arrival of a fellow American 
graduate student, a vivacious young woman who lin- 
gered for hours each morning over coffee with the ar- 
chive director in his spacious corner office. After many 
coffees and a lot of charm, she convinced him to liberal- 
ize our access. Thereafter both she and I were allowed to 
see all the documents we wanted. 

The collection was almost wholly intact, and huge 
index volumes compiled by Austro-Hungarian clerks 
were immensely helpful in identifying appropriate docu- 
ments. A few key reports related to the assassination of 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand in 1914 were missing, re- 
portedly because a user had taken them to his home at 
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the time Belgrade was bombed by the Germans in April 
1941. Still, I concluded that Communist Yugoslavia was 
a generally responsible custodian of the records of previ- 
ous regimes. 

During the recent Bosnian war (1992-95), the Presi- 
dency Building’s thick walls and vaultlike construction 
proved ideal safeguards for the document collections. 
Mortars and rockets fell all around the building during 
the four-year siege of Sarajevo, but these and sniper bul- 
lets did little more than chip away at the decorative ex- 
terior facades. In 1993 the building became considerably 
more cramped. Many government officials relocated to 
the building after being driven by repeated Serbian 
shelling from their offices in the newer high-rise Parlia- 
ment building. Some documents were crammed into 
basement quarters and exposed to greater moisture and 
insect damage, but most of those problems proved tran- 
sitory. The archive was closed during the war, but most 
of the staff returned to work after the Dayton Agreement 
and enabled the institution to reopen. 

I returned as a user in 1998 to find that the document 
collection had reached war’s end with no major losses. 
The former reading room, sparsely appointed but spa- 
cious enough to accommodate a dozen users, had been 
converted to a director’s office. The corner office, where 
my female colleague had schmoozed her way to academic 
greatness in 1974, was vacant for the moment, and as a 
visiting scholar I was accorded singular use of this huge 
room. Other users were crowded around a lunchroom- 
sized table in a small interior space that had previously 
been the archives’ photographic darkroom. As the sole 
occupant of a room the size of President Izetbegovié’s 
office a floor above, I suffered attacks of guilt, knowing 
that my scholarly colleagues were crammed into a closet- 
like interior enclosure. But subsequent developments re- 
lieved me of the agony. When I revisited in 1999, the 
newly designated “Director of the Archives of the Feder- 
ation of Bosnia-Herzegovina” had taken up residence in 
my corner office. Thereafter, I rubbed elbows with my 
colleagues in the former darkroom amidst the fading 
smell of chemicals that once developed my microfilms. 

Having survived the war virtually unscathed, the ar- 
chive came under a complex administrative structure dic- 
tated by the peace agreements. The Washington Agree- 
ments, concluded in March 1994 under American 
auspices, created a Federation of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
consisting of territories controlled by the Bosnian Croat 
and Bosniak belligerents. The agreement ended their 
armed conflict, but power in the federation has been 
more divided than shared between the two groups. The 


federation Constitution specifies that each governmental 
unit be headed by a minister of one nationality and a 
deputy minister of the other. The two chiefs swap places 
regularly. Consequently each minister and deputy minis- 
ter has developed a distinct coterie of loyalists of his own 
nationality. Thus the federation and certain of its “can- 
tons” are served by two bureaucracies working separately 
but in parallel. For the archive, this means that two 
offices were needed to accommodate federation officials: 
one for the director, and one for the deputy director. 

The Dayton Agreement (November 1995) further 
complicated the archive’s administration. The treaty des- 
ignated the federation as one of two “entities” making 
up Bosnia-Herzegovina. The other entity, the Republika 
Srpska, occupies 49 percent of Bosnia’s territory but in 
all other respects is an equal counterpart to the federa- 
tion. Bosnia-Herzegovina, the central state, has limited 
powers and functions, and maintaining a central archive 
is one of these. The director of the Archive of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina requires an office, just as do the director of 
the Archive of the Federation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
and the deputy director of the Archive of the Federation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina.'+ The reading room was forced 
into the Presidency Building’s cramped interior, it turned 
out, by the need to provide prime office space for each of 
the three directors. 

The postwar archive also has two separate adminis- 
trative staffs. Reflecting the relative allocation of re- 
sources to the various levels of government, the Archive 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina, the central institution, has three 
employees, while the Archive of the Federation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina has nineteen, as of summer 2000. 
Owing to the deadlock among nationalist political forces 
in the Assembly, the Archive of Bosnia-Herzegovina has 
not been funded, and only in summer 2000 was a new 
law drafted to organize and regulate the archive’s activi- 
ties.!5 The Archive of Bosnia-Herzegovina, despite hav- 
ing a staff of only three persons, managed to procure 
some capital equipment, but these machines are not 
available for use by employees of the federation archive. 
Large copying machines stand idle while the many mem- 
bers of the staff of the federation archive bemoan the 
shortage of duplicating equipment. 

And what of the Serbian entity? In Banja Luka, the 
capital of the Republika Srpska, an Archive of the Re- 
publika Srpska has been established. It seeks to match 
the federation archive in prestige and resources. 

Inevitably, there have been proposals to divide the ex- 
traordinary archival holdings, either between the two en- 
tities or among the three contending nationalities. So far 
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these have gone nowhere, but their success or failure rests 
largely with the future electoral fortunes of the major na- 
tionalist parties. It is likely that future development and 
acquisition policies of all three archival institutions will 
reflect the priorities of nationalist politicians and their 
protégés in the archival leadership positions. The archive 
in the year 2000 is an institution with three directors, two 
distinct staffs, one corpus of holdings, and no likelihood 
of adopting modern methodologies any time soon. 


The Bosniak Institute 


Behind the Catholic cathedral in Sarajevo, a modestly 
proportioned two-domed Turkish bath building, known 
as the Hamam, stands as a reminder of Sarajevo’s six- 
teenth-century Golden Age. In 1999, a huge construction 
project was begun on three sides of the Hamam. A street- 
side sign announced intentions to build a “Bosniak Insti- 
tute” on the site, following a design that preserved the 
centuries-old domes and adopted their curvature in the 
three-story contemporary addition. 

The Bosniak Institute is a project of Adil Zulfikarpašić, 
a former partisan from a wealthy Bosnian Muslim 
landowning family who moved to Switzerland after 
World War IL'¢ In Zurich, he went into the construction 
business and multiplied the family fortune many times 
over. As the only Bosnian Muslim in emigration with sig- 
nificant wealth, Zulfikarpašić founded an émigré journal, 
Pregled, that he used to advocate “Bosniak” rather than 
“Bosnian Muslim” as a designation for his people. He es- 
tablished the Bosniak Institute in a four-story building in 
Zurich. With generous support from its founder, the insti- 
tute has assembled a substantial collection of books, pe- 
riodicals, documents, and artifacts from the Bosniak past. 
It also includes Zulfikarpasi@s valuable art collection. 

By virtue of his wealth and the influence of his jour- 
nal, Zulfikarpašić became a significant figure among 
Bosnian Muslim nationalists in the 1980s. Alija Izetbe- 
gović, imprisoned by the Communists for Bosnian Mus- 
lim nationalist activities in 1983, beat a path to Zulfi- 
karpasié’s door in Zurich immediately upon his release 
from jail in 1989. Some observers contend that the Party 
for Democratic Action (SDA), the principal Bosnian 
Muslim nationalist party to compete in the 1990 elec- 
tions, was founded at Zulfikarpagié’s Zurich residence. 
Zulfikarpašić returned to Bosnia in triumph in 1990 and, 
as vice president of the SDA, campaigned vigorously for 
the party. But he failed to win the support of the party’s 
religious conservatives and angered them with his efforts 


to reach an agreement with Serbian nationalists. Frus- 
trated and under intense criticism, he resigned before the 
elections and founded his own party, the Muslim Bos- 
niak Organization. 

After his party failed to garner significant votes in the 
November 1990 elections, Zulfikarpašić returned to 
Zurich and spent the wartime years lavishing his money 
and attention on the Bosniak Institute. Following the 
signing of the Dayton Agreement and the end of war, 
Zulfikarpašić again became a frequent visitor to Sara- 
jevo. In the tradition of wealthy Ottoman officials cen- 
turies ago, he donated generously to help complete a 
large new mosque in a Sarajevo suburb. Also in the Ot- 
toman tradition, a mosque was named after him. The 
Adil-beg Mosque is a monumental structure that domi- 
nates the nearby countryside, following the trend of 
mosques built with the assistance (and influence) of Is- 
lamic countries. 

After the war, Zulfikarpašić established a Sarajevo 
office of the Bosniak Institute and used it to gather more 
books and manuscripts. In 1998 he struck an agreement 
with the city to purchase the old Turkish bath and relo- 
cate the holdings of the Bosniak Institute to Sarajevo. 
The new plans required demolition of an older structure 
that housed the extensive holdings of the Archive of the 
City of Sarajevo. The staff and holdings of this public in- 
stitution were dispersed to four different locations 
around the city, creating major disruptions. The archive’s 
new quarters are substantially less accommodative to 
staff and to users than its former facilities. 

Zulfikarpašić has indicated that his valuable art collec- 
tion will remain in Zurich, presumably safe from the vicis- 
situdes of Balkan political changes, but all other materials 
have been moved to the new Sarajevo facility. Zulfikar- 
pasi@s institute, with virtually unlimited financial re- 
sources, is in a much better position to build its collections 
than are public institutions such as the National and Uni- 
versity Library and the Archive of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

When completed in early 2001, the institute fulfilled a 
Bosniak national dream as a national monument. With its 
alabaster walls and graceful curves invoking the Ottoman 
past, the new buildings will tower over the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Catholic cathedral across the street. The new Bosniak 
Institute constitutes a triumph of privately financed 
Bosniak nationalism over both religious rivals and non- 
nationalist public and secular institutions. It promises to 
be the premier institution of written social memory in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and it will be under the exclusive 
control of a founding father of twentieth-century Bosniak 
nationalism or his heirs. 
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The International Criminal Tribunal 
for the Former Yugoslavia 


As these changes in institutional ownership have oc- 
curred, another international body has begun to have a 
major impact on the region’s sense of the past. The Inter- 
national Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia 
(ICTY), created by U.N. Security Council resolution in 
1993, has emerged as both a major investigative agency 
and an enormous repository of documents. The ICTY 
was slow in getting started. Some of its most wanted sus- 
pects remain at large, and only a few trials have been con- 
cluded. Nevertheless, both prosecutors and defense attor- 
neys have shown a voracious appetite for documentary 
evidence in support of their cases. The ICTY maintains an 
office in Sarajevo, with no sign on the door and no in- 
signia on its vehicles, and its investigators regularly visit 
document repositories and interview witnesses through- 
out the region. Bosniak officials have cooperated exten- 
sively with the ICTY’s investigators. Many indictments 
and cases have relied heavily upon documentation gath- 
ered and supplied by officers of the (former) Bosnian gov- 
ernment and preserved in Bosniak-controlled repositories. 

Croatia and Serbia, in contrast, have until very re- 
cently resisted cooperation with the tribunal. Stipe 
Mesić, elected president of Croatia after Franjo Tudj- 
man’s death in December 1999, reversed the previous 
regime’s truculent opposition and offered full coopera- 
tion. Before his election, Mesić had appeared as a prose- 
cution witness in the case against Croatian general Ti- 
homir Blaškić, and his testimony apparently enhanced 
his stature with much of the Croatian electorate. Once in 
office he proposed a resolution, subsequently passed by 
the Croatian Parliament, promising full and open coop- 
eration with the ICTY, and he opened the state’s archives 
to full review by tribunal investigators. In less than a 
year, the tribunal’s prosecutors have already used the 
Croatian records to their benefit in cases against several 
war crimes defendants, and the document collection has 
been immensely enriched by records from Croatia. 

Serbia has remained largely uncooperative with the 
tribunal even after Yugoslav president Milošević was 
turned over for trial in June 2001. Some cooperation has 
been forthcoming from the government of Montenegro 
and from the anti-MiloSevié leadership of Bosnia’s Re- 
publika Srpska, but neither of these polities has yet dis- 
gorged anything near the massive documentation that 
Bosniak authorities and the Croatian government have 
made available. 

Other organizations possessing relevant information 


have also balked at providing access. Among the most in- 
formative reports were prepared by observers of the Eu- 
ropean Commission Monitoring Mission (ECMM), most 
of whom compiled daily reports on political, economic, 
and military developments in their zones of responsibility. 
At first the ECMM offered relatively unrestricted access 
to prosecution investigators, but they have rebuffed many 
inquiries from defense attorneys. More recently they 
closed access to all reports except for specified “need to 
know” inquiries from prosecutors. ECMM officers threw 
me out of their Sarajevo headquarters in 1999 just after 
they had inadvertently shown me some revealing reports 
about wartime military conflict in the city. 

The ECMM is not alone in its reluctance to open its 
documents for ICTY inspection. Cooperation from 
Western governments has often been halfhearted as well. 
Pentagon intelligence officers concerned about disclosing 
intelligence sources and methods have regularly opposed 
American disclosure of some information. The Bosniak 
Agency for Information and Documentation (AID) has 
been more forthcoming with information than any of the 
Western agencies or governments that demand greater 
“transparency” in Bosnian affairs. 

Despite the widespread reluctance of many govern- 
ments and institutions to cooperate fully, the ICTY’s ac- 
tivities have generally accelerated access to information 
about the recent war in the region. The ICTY has already 
become an institution of great importance for social 
memory in the region. Tribunal investigators have inter- 
viewed thousands of witnesses and survivors and as- 
sessed their accounts in light of relevant documentation 
from various sources. There are restrictions on the use of 
almost all of this documentation, but in the course of tri- 
als much of it has come to light and added substantially 
to the information available about the war in the former 
Yugoslavia. 

The ICTY’s growing corpus of information presents 
the international community with an unprecedented 
challenge to use new technology and innovative finding 
aids to assure access and usability to future generations. 


Conclusion 


The recent history of these five institutions reveals a 
powerful transformation in progress. Social memory in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina is gradually moving from the pub- 
lic, state-controlled sector to ownership by individuals 
and political formations with distinct national outlooks 
and agendas. The new elites are either creating or reviv- 
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ing distinctive contours in the visual landscape and intro- 
ducing new policies into archives, museums, and li- 
braries under their control. These transitions-in-progress 
have been strongly influenced by the international com- 
munity’s policies and resource allocations. Preferring to 
negotiate with nationalist leaders in hopes of reducing 
mutual hostility, international representatives have left 
the old state-sponsored unified institutions largely to 
their own devices. 

Since the war’s end, leaders of the old state-sponsored 
institutions have been engaged in a campaign of anach- 
ronistic retrofitting. Focused principally on restoring 
their institutions’ prewar state, they are slowly rebuild- 
ing anachronistic institutions designed to function in a 
world that no longer exists. Unwilling to update their 
agendas and embrace new methodologies, these multi- 
ethnic state-sponsored bodies have fallen prey to the vo- 
racious appetites of the new nationalist elites for more 
narrowly focused, nationally defined institutions of so- 
cial memory. 

It remains to be seen how these new elites will man- 
age the institutions that they carved from the former 
public-sphere socialist establishments. The first wave of 
atavistic national destruction swept through the land 
early in the war, most viciously in the Serbian activities 
that accompanied and followed their ethnic cleansing 
campaigns. But the era of overt destructive memoricide 
has apparently passed. Each nationalist elite must now 
define the specific policies of collection, maintenance, 
and access as they assume the leadership of institutions 
that have come under their control. 
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he archive appears to have taken the place of histor- 

ical narrative as a key locus for critical historical re- 
flection. This shift from historiography to the archive has 
a number of implications. For one, it draws attention 
from the closed authoritative historiography to the multi- 
plicity of texts involved in documenting the past and to 
their open potential for generating future histories.’ Be- 
sides the historian-author, many other actors—archivists, 
informants, donors, and researchers of various kinds— 
are revealed to animate the archive. This sociality con- 
trasts sharply with the stereotype of the archive as soli- 
tary and lifeless. The archive is also characterized by a 
diverse range of practices, including reading, classifying, 
reclassifying, documenting, donating, destroying, hiding, 
hoarding, collecting, and exposing. The relative invisibil- 
ity of these activities, in contrast to the “heroism” of writ- 
ing, is not coincidental but dependent on and confirming 
of gender, class, and ethnic hierarchies of scholarship. 
Thinking of the archive as a “process whereby texts are 
written” rather than as a mere “accumulation” (Echevar- 
ría 1998, 24) of documents provides a framework for a 
textual anthropology of the archive that focuses on the 
social interactions, layered temporalities, and rhetorical 
forms generated by and generating archival categories 
and documents.” 

The archive also introduces a materiality sorely lack- 
ing in treatments of history as narrative, thus bringing 
into focus the political economy of archival production. 
While classic works of historiography can be repro- 
duced and circulated without particular regard for their 
status as artifact, archives are defined by their connec- 
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tion to the authenticity of the original. The epistemology 
of archives is not static or universal, of course, but 
shaped by culturally and historically contingent tech- 
nologies, genres, and habits of documentation. Al- 
though for Derrida, the archive occupies a “privileged 
topology” (1996, 3) close to power, it might be more 
useful to think of archives (and counterarchives) as lo- 
cated simply in some kind of relation to power. The 
monumentality of archives (or their conspicuous lack of 
monumentality) symbolizes the relative coherence of the 
collectivities that have created them, whether families, 
nation-states, political parties, or transnational commu- 
nities. The archive according to Derrida must have an 
exterior (“No archive without outside” [1996, 11]) in 
order to have an interior that can be concealed. Every- 
day practices of governing can be read from the linea- 
ments of archives while “fictions of access” represent a 
powerful tool of political legitimation (Stoler, this vol- 
ume). The archive is always a fantasy of the political. 
Given new relevance by the pragmatic concerns of ar- 
chival construction in the age of digitization, the current 
interest in the cultural history of archives and archiving 
has been concerned primarily with powerful states, usu- 
ally former colonial powers (for instance, Richards 1993; 
Combe 1994; Stoler, this volume). The present essay, 
which concerns a minor Greek archive, approaches the 
subject of the archive from a deliberately ex-centric loca- 
tion. I ask what might be learned from looking to the mar- 
gins of Europe, to personal rather than state archives and 
to the archiving practices of those who are not profes- 
sional historians or archivists. How might this perspective 
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contribute to understanding relations of power between 
and within societies, as well as the intersection of people’s 
lives with contested processes of public recollection? 


Anatolia in Athens: Private Archives, 
National Contexts 


Indeed, Greece would seem a most unpromising place to 
study archival culture. If the monumental architecture of 
the state archives of major European countries impos- 
ingly proclaim their colonial pasts and contemporary au- 
thority, the fact that the Greek state archives were settled 
in a permanent building almost a century after their es- 
tablishment in 1914 speaks eloquently to Greece’s po- 
sition in global hierarchies. In any case, much of the 
material needed to write a history of modern Greece is 
housed in foreign archives, such as the British Foreign 
Office, the American State Department, and the Ottoman 
archives, testifying to various regimes of direct and indi- 
rect domination and rule. Perhaps the only truly “success- 
ful” archiving project in modern Greek history was that 
undertaken by the security police. Thus, for many 
Greeks, the words file (fakelos) and archives (archeia) 
bring to mind political surveillance long before historical 
scholarship.* In this context, though, it is perhaps under- 
standable why private and independent archives abound 
in Greek society, some aiming to supplement, others to 
subvert, the order and content of state archives.’ 

The subject of this essay is just such an archive, set up 
to collect the testimonies of Greek Orthodox refugees 
from Turkey. These refugees settled in Greece in the wake 
of the 1922 Asia Minor Catastrophe, as it is usually 
called by Greeks.® At this time, Kemalist forces routed the 
invading Greek army, sparking the mass exodus of the 
Greek Orthodox community. In the ensuing population 
exchange, the first compulsory one in modern history, at 
least one and a half million Greek Orthodox and 400,000 
Muslims were exchanged between Greece and Turkey.7 
This event marked the birth of the modern Turkish state, 
as well as the end of centuries-long Greek presence in 
Anatolia. In 1930, just seven years after the population 
exchange was agreed upon in Lausanne, a cosmopolitan 
Greek aristocrat, Melpo Logotheti-Merlier (1890-1979), 
established the Center for Asia Minor Studies with the 
aim of “salvaging” the history and culture of Asia Minor 
Hellenism. Refugees were called on to describe the phys- 
ical and built landscape, social life, ethnic relations, and 
religious practices of their native homelands, as well as to 
narrate stories of their “exodus” (the biblical connota- 


tions of this term being very much intended). In the end, 
the center collected and archived over 145,000 manu- 
script pages of historical and cultural data from over 
5,000 refugees, who were interviewed from the early 
1930s to the early 1970s (though most were contacted 
between 1955 and 1965). 

On one level, this essay considers the role this partic- 
ular archive has played and continues to play in forming 
and reforming Greek cultural memory about Anatolia 
and the refugee experience. The catastrophe, with its 
clear before and after, graphically symbolized by Izmir 
(Greek Smyrna) in flames, is arguably the quintessential 
event of modern Greek history. The influx of refugees 
was such an important catalyst for the country’s eco- 
nomic, as well as social and cultural development, that 
scholars typically consider 1922, not 1832, the real date 
on which the modern Greek nation was founded. Over 
time, the catastrophe, with its seemingly unambiguous 
morality of Greek victimhood and Turkish barbarity, 
would prove an easier story to narrate than other more 
divisive and fragmentary stories of loss, such as those of 
the Greek civil war (1946-49) or of transatlantic labor 
migrations. Similar to the way that the Holocaust has 
defined testimony and memory on a global scale, dis- 
courses on the Asia Minor Catastrophe were the first to 
conceptualize the ordinary Greek as witness to and vic- 
tim of history.® 

The representation of the catastrophe in Greek public 
discourse has, as might be expected, undergone numerous 
transformations over the course of the twentieth century. 
At the time it occurred, the influx of refugees increased 
the population by almost a quarter, causing tremendous 
social problems and political antagonisms that polarized 
natives and refugees. The distinct cultural and linguistic 
features of the refugees made them easy targets for na- 
tivist ire. Their Greekness was often challenged, as re- 
flected in the derogatory epithets commonly directed at 
them, like “Turkish seed” (tourkospori) or “baptized in 
yogurt” (yiaourtovaftismeni) (Mavrogordatos 1983, 
194). During the war years of the 1940s, this cleavage 
would be overshadowed by the conflict between the po- 
litical right and left that culminated in civil war.? A pub- 
lic discourse on “lost homelands” (bamenes patrides) of 
Anatolia would not develop until the 1960s (Liakos 
1998). The catastrophe was then recast as an archetypal 
story of national loss, which opposed Greek victims (now 
stripped of undesirable signs of cultural and linguistic dif- 
ference) to Turkish subjugators. This narrative would be 
powerfully reinforced by the new refugee crisis in Cyprus 
in 1974 and the worsening of Greek-Turkish relations. 
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Since 1989, in the context of a new upsurge of national- 
ism, as well as a climate of ethnic self-discovery, an exten- 
sive memory industry continues to proliferate around the 
commemoration of Greek Anatolia. 

When Merlier began her project in 1930, however, 
Greek society would just as soon have forgotten Asia 
Minor Hellenism together with the debacle of the Greek 
campaign.'° Indeed, as she often complained, no national 
institution took on the task of researching and document- 
ing the Greek Anatolian past. Enabled by the fact that 
Merlier’s husband, Octave, was the director of the French 
Institute of Athens for many years, the center ended up 
occupying an extranational space and being supported 
financially by the French state until 1963. As a private in- 
stitution, the archive also played a special role within the 
Greek political landscape: most of its researchers were 
leftists who had been barred from working in the civil ser- 
vice during the politically repressive post—civil war years. 

Reform of cultural memory usually cannot proceed 
without reform of memory work itself. In addition to 
disputing national narratives of Greek history, the center 
also critiqued the methods of Greek academic history 
and folklore. Given the politically conservative state of 
the Greek university at this time, true scholarship, Mer- 
lier might have argued, could only thrive outside of the 
academy; thus, she aimed not so much to achieve as to 
supersede its standards. By bringing French scholarship 
and archival culture to Athens, Merlier would make 
Greeks into producers rather than subjects of Orientalist 
knowledge. Drawing on Greek literary modernism, Mer- 
lier also hoped to bring dry historical scholarship to life 
by infusing it with narratives of personal experience. 

As a high modernist project, the center’s archive hap- 
pens to be highly reflexive about the conditions of its 
production. It preserves an array of documents describ- 
ing ongoing debates about how to do research, as well as 
about the particular conditions in which data was col- 
lected. In these reports about the everyday business of 
memory work the contexts, as well as the tensions, in- 
volved in the process of eliciting memories have been en- 
coded. This essay is constructed around three different 
genres of texts produced in the course of creating the ar- 
chive: Merlier’s work letters; the field notes of the re- 
searchers; and informant reports, brief biographies writ- 
ten by researchers about their refugee informants. Each 
of these texts defines different subjects in the archive: 
Merlier, the master archivist and first reader; the re- 
searchers, in their dual role of listener and scribe; and, 
finally, the refugee informants as both eyewitnesses and 
living proof of the former Greek presence in Anatolia. 


In this essay, I consider how conceptions of national 
identity, citizenship, and class in 1950s and 1960s Greek 
society were actively reworked in the process of mapping 
Anatolia and transcribing refugee biographies, as well as 
in documenting the research itself. Through experimenta- 
tion with my own narrative style, I have also attempted 
to convey something of the dynamism with which textual 
forms, temporalities, and social worlds intersect in the 
making of an archive. 


Reading in the Archive Today 


In Melpo Merlier’s day, the center was located in Kolon- 
aki in the heart of Athens’s highbrow cultural and intel- 
lectual life. Perpetually understaffed and underfinanced 
in relation to its goals, the center was a hub of activity as 
researchers shuttled between deskwork and fieldwork, as 
well as for many their regular jobs at the French Insti- 
tute. The messianic goal of documenting the culture and 
history of Greek Orthodox populations of Asia Minor 
before the deaths of the last informants added a sense of 
urgency to the center’s daily operations. Today, on the 
other hand, the center with its tiny staff is housed in a 
large historical building in the Plaka, Athens’s old town 
and principal tourist zone. With its more modest re- 
search objectives and equally shaky finances, the center 
is a peaceful place cut off from the public life of the city 
if not from contemporary developments in Greek and in- 
ternational historiography. Just as finding a way into the 
archive requires but also enhances an understanding of 
the political climate and epistemological frameworks 
within which it took shape, reflection on how people are 
using the archive today sheds light on the current histor- 
ical moment and contemporary conceptions of historical 
knowledge and practice. 

The center’s small reading room is located on the top 
floor of the building, up a flight of handsome wooden 
stairs. The metal cabinets flanking the back wall of the 
reading room “contain” the province of Cappadocia in 
row upon row of bulging manila envelopes with small, 
neatly folded pages. Black-and-white photographs en- 
larged into posters hang on the walls of the cavernous 
building. Many depict students in Greek schools in Asia 
Minor shortly before the tragic events of 1922. Like pho- 
tographs of Jewish life before the Holocaust, these im- 
ages elicit a sentimental reaction from the viewer, who 
knows that shortly after the pictures were taken the 
young people depicted in them all became refugees 
(Hirsch 1997, 20). Downstairs from the reading room, 
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Merlier’s and her husband’s heavy wooden desks, as- 
sorted memorabilia, and vast personal archives slumber, 
enshrined in silence. Photographs of prominent political 
figures, such as Charles de Gaulle and the Greek prime 
minister Eleftherios Venizelos, as well as of famous 
Greek writers, attest to the Merliers’ membership in an 
elite circle of cosmopolitan liberals. 

Like most first-time visitors to the center, I was intro- 
duced to its collections through The Last Hellenism of 
Asia Minor, the catalog for the center’s major 1974 exhi- 
bition and a kind of résumé of the contents of its archive 
(Merlier 1974). The outside cover, with its striking photo- 
graph of a minaret standing beside an Orthodox church, 
announces the center’s embrace of religious diversity and 
focus on interethnic relations. Inside, one cannot help but 
be struck by the numbers. Progress was accounted for in 
manuscript pages: material collected on each Greek settle- 
ment is totaled and tabulated down to the very last frac- 
tion: 2,163 Greek settlements, 1,375 studied, 5,000 in- 
formants, 145,000 pages of data. Although many days I 
would be the only person working at the center, over time, 
I saw a varied cast of figures move through this space: 
people of Asia Minor ancestry working on histories of 
their region or city of origin; local historians from other 
parts of Greece looking for information about refugees 
who settled in their towns; other graduate students and 
academics, working on projects about nationalism and 
ethnicity in the Ottoman empire or on the cultural life of 
Greeks in Asia Minor. Once I even met a man who was 
trying to find the testimonies his grandparents had given 
to center researchers. While some people worked with 
materials from the oral archive, many others used the cen- 
ter’s other resources: its extensive library of historical 
books, European travelogues, registers from former 
Greek communities of Asia Minor, books written in Kara- 
manli (Turkish language printed in Greek characters), and 
photograph and folk song archives. 

On one of my first visits to the center, I met Ioanna 
Petropoulou, a center researcher and archivist, as well as 
an expert on Cappadocia, whose writings have helped 
dispel the aura that had long shielded “Merlier’s Center” 
from critical scrutiny. Petropoulou quickly became the 
interlocutor to whom I presented my early impressions 
of the personalities and politics of the different people— 
researchers, key informants, and Merlier herself—whom 
I encountered as I read in the archive. Today, as evident 
by Petropoulou’s own recent writings about the center, 
the legacy of the oral archive is being reconsidered and 
its collections being read in new ways. 

For one, the Yugoslav wars of the 1990s and the 


heightened nationalisms that emerged throughout the 
Balkans during that period have led to a renewed interest 
in the history of the Ottoman empire both prior to and 
during its traumatic dismantling. While popular rhetoric 
on Greek lost homelands in Anatolia has tended to stoke 
nationalist and especially anti-Turkish sentiment, for 
many would-be cultural reformers the Anatolian past 
represents a fertile site to locate an indigenous ethic of 
multiculturalism." Merlier herself had perceived the cen- 
ter’s research as a means to further the cause of Greco- 
Turkish reconciliation and had pushed researchers to find 
signs of harmonious interethnic relations in the refugees’ 
narratives. Researchers today are often surprised to find 
that their desires for the past are reciprocated by those of 
an earlier generation of memory workers. 

The center’s archive also has attracted new interest of 
late from students of the refugee experience. Although 
the center was set up for the purpose of studying Greek 
Orthodox life in Asia Minor, material recorded primarily 
for bureaucratic purposes is now being read against the 
grain by scholars seeking information about the settle- 
ment of the refugees in Greece.'* Petropoulou (1997), for 
instance, realized that she could use a fragmented collec- 
tion of refugee settlement reports to argue against some 
of the dominant mythologies of “lost homelands” dis- 
course (i.e., the ethnic and linguistic homogeneity of the 
refugees, as well as their undying “memory” of their 
homelands). In the process, she also revealed the cultural 
heterogeneity of “native” Greeks. 

Finally, as Greek academics have become interested in 
oral history, the current staff at the center increasingly 
finds itself being called on to speak about Greece’s “old- 
est and largest collection of oral history” (Kitromilides 
1987, 22; Yiannacopoulos 1993). While this oral archive 
might have been something of an embarrassment a short 
time ago, today it is hailed as the center’s distinctive 
contribution to Greek historical scholarship. The use of 
the term “oral history” to speak about the center’s re- 
search is, of course, anachronistic. Merlier herself always 
used the term “oral tradition” (proforiki paradosi), re- 
flecting the fact that she came to history from orality, not 
vice versa. Merlier’s initial interest in the “voice of the 
people” can be traced back to a common agenda of bour- 
geois elites, who championed the demotic, vernacular 
language in Greece’s highly politicized language debates, 
as well as to a well-established tradition of folk song col- 
lecting. On the other hand, Merlier’s approach to voice 
could be said to have posed a radical break with earlier 
conceptions of orality. Merlier had been trained in ethno- 
musicology in Paris, and the center’s project actually grew 
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out of a major song collecting project she undertook in 
1930 using the most advanced sound recording technol- 
ogy of the day."3 

It was the refugees’ unprecedented dislocation and re- 
settlement that pushed them from the static eternity of the 
folk into time and pushed Merlier herself to the study of 
folklore and history. Seeking a “culture concept” for her 
project, Merlier initially turned to the Greek folklore es- 
tablishment, adapting its questionnaires and archival prac- 
tices. If, as Derrida suggests, “archivization produces as 
much as it records the event” (1996, 17), technologies and 
genres of documentation are critical in shaping the content 
of what is ultimately re-collected. It is not insignificant, 
then, that the researchers would use a philological model 
of documentation based on the methods of the Greek folk- 
lore discipline (i.e., pen and paper transcription rather 
than sound recording; interviews and questionnaires 
rather than participant observation), instead of the ethno- 
musicology Merlier had studied in Paris or the new trends 
in French history and ethnology she was following." 

Even though Merlier saw the center’s research as 
evolving alongside European intellectual trends, in reality, 
a variety of methodologies, culled from nineteenth-cen- 
tury folklore scholarship, ethnomusicology, pre- 
Braudelian geographical history and literary modernism, 
coexisted and quite often clashed under the vague rubric 
of oral testimony. In introducing the story, personal expe- 
rience, and memory into a project of ethnological and 
geographical fact gathering, Merlier established a chronic 
tension at the heart of the archive between the authority 
of refugees’ voice and the exigencies of “objective” docu- 
mentation. This unorthodox state of affairs seems to re- 
flect the fact that the center was located not only on the 
intellectual margin of Europe, but also on its geographic 
one. The fact that the center made systematic use of oral 
sources, however, is rather remarkable considering that 
the first officially recognized oral history project began in 
New York in 1948 (Perks and Thomson 1998, 1). The 
center’s unorthodox theoretical bricolage that resulted in 
this early use of oral sources might best be understood 
less as a failure of scholarship than as an artifact of the 
struggle to find a language with which to speak about 
what was then a new global phenomenon: the refugee.'5 


Diaspora, Maps, Letters: Making a Home 
in Hellenism 


When I first started looking into the history of the center, 
it was often pointed out to me that Merlier never brought 


to a satisfying conclusion this grand project that lasted 
over forty years. With the exception of an unremarkable 
article on Cappadocia, she never actually wrote anything 
about Asia Minor. Part of her unfinished dissertation on 
Greek folk songs lies filed among her personal diaries and 
diplomas from piano study, accompanied by a sad little 
note in French: “Cast a glance July 20, 1952. What mel- 
ancholy. So much work without being able to finish it.” 
Yet, despite this apparent failure to write, her prolific let- 
ter writing, notes, and multiple introductions to the work 
of the center have spread their calligraphic trails through- 
out the archive. Indeed, if one seeks a voice in the center 
today, it is certainly much easier to get a sense of hers 
than that of the refugees. Rather than a mere byproduct 
of research, her writings about the center’s research, like 
her many “work letters” (grammata ergasias), are con- 
structions in their own right that attempt to compose 
gaps and contradictions between amateur and profes- 
sional scholarships, imaginative and empirical observa- 
tion, and her personal life and modern Greek history. 

Consider this letter. It is September 1956, and Merlier 
sits in a café in Geneva, studying a map of Pontos, a re- 
gion located along the Black Sea. Merlier usually spent at 
least half the year and sometimes longer in Geneva or, in 
later years, in Aix-en-Provence, where her husband Oc- 
tave taught modern Greek at the university. This map 
had been sent to her by the center’s two cartographers, 
whom she refers to proudly, if rather grandiosely, as a 
“department.” With the maps spread before her, she 
writes: 


My dear, missed researchers of the Cartographic De- 
partment, 

I am in Bel D’Or, opposite my hotel, where I came to 
take two coffees one after the other to settle my spirits, 
which are not first rate. I took with me a lot of work, be- 
cause I came at 8:30, just after I ate. 

I am here a little like I am at home. On the couch 
where I sit, right and left, I spread out my papers in 
stacks on stacks: letters from Aglaia [Ayioutanti, the as- 
sistant director]; my letters for the “centerites” [i.e., the 
researchers]; map drafts. On the table, pencils, pencil 
sharpeners, paper clips. My neighbors here, both near 
and far, are scandalized, looking at all these implements. 
Their curiosity, however, reached its zenith when, having 
unfolded the sketch of Yesil Irmak on my table, I studied 
the memo from the Cartographic Department and fol- 
lowed it on the sketch. I was quite lost in my thoughts 
about southern Pontos. When I raised my head, ten eyes 
from three tables, were looking at me with sympathy and 
sweetness. I smiled at them gratefully and continued. 

You might ask—Is this a beginning for a work letter 
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to be typed? I also thought of this. But I think it is. Is it 
right for one always to separate work from life? Then, 
how would you know my dear Cartography department 
the sympathy that your maps call forth?'¢ 


The scene Merlier paints here, like those in which she 
describes “buffet tables laden with papers,” suggests 
the genteel form her academic research takes, as well as 
the thin line that separates a “work letter” from a per- 
sonal one. 

It is not surprising that Merlier was most at home 
with herself as a writer when she wrote letters. Aside 
from their association with elite women’s schooling and 
communication, letters in their circulation create dias- 
poric networks. The letter offers Merlier the possibility 
of bringing together disparate temporalities and territo- 
ries, allowing her to be many people at once: Swiss café 
lounger, director of an archive in Athens, and even a 
Pontic time-traveler; in short, a certain kind of cosmo- 
politan Greek. As Andrew Hassam (1990) has argued 
about the travel diary, the almost formulaic invocation 
of the scene “as I write” creates a space in which a nar- 
rator can move and speak. In creating a scene of writing, 
the letter—and the time and space needed to write it— 
delineates a concrete “here” where Merlier can feel “a 
little like she is at home.” Svetlana Boym (1998) has 
coined the term diasporic intimacy to describe the “frag- 
ile coziness of a foreign home.” This notion of diaspora 
as a site of intimacy and furtive pleasure, rather than 
melancholy, is useful for reading Merlier’s letter. Her en- 
campment in the café with reports, papers, letters, paper 
clips, and pencils constitutes a fragile home. A certain 
pleasure lies in erecting it in such an anomalous space. 

Merlier’s fascination with the refugees’ situation 
might have had something to do with the fact that she 
herself was a kind of a refugee. Born in Xanthi (Thrace) 
in 1890, she graduated from the elite Zappeion Academy 
in Istanbul and studied music in Dresden, Geneva, Vi- 
enna, and Paris, where between 1920 and 1925 she 
taught modern Greek at the Sorbonne. Merlier belonged 
to a cosmopolitan Greek world, in which Alexandria, 
Izmir, and Istanbul were more important centers than 
Athens and being Greek was not coeval with citizenship 
in the narrow confines of the Greek state. The events of 
1922, however, shattered this world of diasporic Hel- 
lenism. Like Anatolian artists and writers, Merlier 
sought a new way to define “home” and her Greek iden- 
tity. The map of Asia Minor described in her letter opens 
up a chronotope of a lost homeland that in moments of 
historical reflection and reverie can join her adoptive 


home in Western Europe to her parochial one in Greece. 
In this vision, Athens would constitute a central, though 
not exclusive, point of reference. 

In locating the center in Athens, though, Merlier made 
a bold gesture. So long an object of study by the West, 
Greece would now take on a large-scale Orientalist proj- 
ect of its own. If Merlier was bringing Greece to France, 
proposing a vision of Hellenism that Europeans could 
look at with “sympathy and sweetness,” she clearly also 
perceived herself as bringing France to Greece, overleap- 
ing the local academic establishment by introducing new 
theories, technologies, and, as often as she could, experts 
from metropolitan Europe. There is a distinctly colonial 
feel to the focus on mapping, as well as the martial terms 


» e 


used to describe the collecting trips (“missions,” “cam- 


paigns, 
the homelands of the refugees, and Merlier would often 
remind her researchers that they were the “builders” of 
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voyages”). The center’s aim was to “resurrect” 


the settlements, transplanting them on to Greek ground 
with the raw material of the informants’ narratives. Ma- 
terials were categorized according to Greek place name, 
and the basic cartographic units were the seventeen an- 
cient Roman provinces rather than Ottoman administra- 
tive or Orthodox ecclesiastical ones. Founding the archive 
in Greece, thus, appears as an attempt to incorporate a 
greater Hellenism—the failed, but now re-collected, 
Greek irredentist dream—within the Greek national nar- 
rative, a “recuperation” of the failed military plan on an 
ideological level (Petropoulou 1996, 416). 

Merlier’s projection of an imagined “there” into the 
space of Asia Minor can also be understood if we situate 
her project alongside Greek literary and cultural mod- 
ernism, whose defining context was also the shrinking of 
Hellenism after the events of 1922. As Vangelis Caloty- 
chos explains, in imagining a Hellenism broader than the 
narrow physical territory of the Greek state, Greek liter- 
ary modernists looked to the Aegean to discover an abo- 
riginal nature and a Greek East (though one devoid of 
Turkish elements). Asia Minor, thus, became the “topos 
of Greek loss, and not a Turkish present” (1992, 60). In 
this context, it is not surprising that the center began its 
research with refugees from Cappadocia (and later Pon- 
tos) rather than with the more familiar and more clearly 
“Greek” communities of northwestern and western Asia 
Minor.'7 The research journeys entailed in making the 
center’s archive, thus, can be seen as physical enactments 
of new geopolitical relationships. The surprise expressed 
in discovering the exotic East from and in Athens reflects 
a new nation-based vision of Hellenism that, following 
the catastrophe, would replace the multiple, decentered 
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relationships of the historic Greek world. While the imag- 
ined topos that would be reconstructed by the center was 
Asia Minor, in practice, it could only be approached 
through specific movements within the space of the na- 
tion and its capital city. The making of the archive, as a 
result, can be seen as a reflection of the growing concen- 
tration of the country’s economic, political, and cultural 
life in Athens during postwar reconstruction. 

Yet, if scholarship precedes and follows conquest, 
what can we make of the recording of the Greek pres- 
ence in Asia Minor after Greek irredentist ambitions had 
been forever thwarted in the region (Kitromilides 1987, 
29)? The archive’s resemblance to an Orientalist knowl- 
edge project is not only belied by the timing of its con- 
struction, but also by the fact that it was set up on the 
basis of personal initiative and without the support of 
the Greek state. Rather than a nexus of power/knowl- 
edge, the order of the archive often seems more like a re- 
flection of Merlier’s personal fastidiousness and sense of 
etiquette, reflected in her fussiness about penmanship, 
her ban on the use of ballpoint pens, her tradition of 
sending Christmas cards to the refugees, and her pen- 
ciled-in grammatical corrections to the researchers’ field 
notes. Merlier seemed to treat the archive much like a 
home that needed to be kept impeccably neat. “I will be 
so happy to see our Archives put in order; they will al- 
ready be unrecognizable after the first housekeeping 
(nikokirema) which you will have done to them,” she 
writes from Aix-en-Provence in 1967. 

For Merlier, the conjunction of “work” and “letter,” 
like that of “personal” and “archive,” allows her to tran- 
scend narrow definitions of both identity and scholarship. 
As material circuits and imaginative spaces, work letters 
enable Merlier to weave her personal history back into 
Hellenism through the mediating figures of a resurrected 
Anatolia and a modernizing Athens. Letter writing can be 
seen as the modus vivendi of any diaspora intellectual, in 
Merlier’s case, emerging out of her self-appointed role as 
purveyor of cosmopolitan knowledge (in Greece) and of 
exotic fieldwork goods (in France). As opposed to the 
field notes of the researchers, the letter is not a strictly em- 
pirical genre. It creates a space for fantasy and specula- 
tion in which Merlier can assume her role as dreamer of 
the archive. 

Merlier’s reliance on the highly feminized genre of the 
letter, however, also exposes the gendering of history. The 
determination to call her letters work, as well as to do 
work in spaces of leisure, seems to have reflected her own 
difficulties in defining what she was doing in the absence 
of institutional structures. As Merlier seemed aware, the 


“personal” nature of this archive made it vulnerable to 
critique as the amateur project of a “lady of leisure.” Her 
commitment could be decried as the selfish satisfaction of 
a whim, her turn to narrative as an extension of women’s 
pleasure reading, her diplomacy as resort hopping, and 
her center a classroom she built so she could play profes- 
sor. Yet, as Bonnie Smith cautions, only the “interlacing” 
of men’s and women’s historical writing reveals the extent 
to which professionals have “constructed their standards 
of excellence by differentiating themselves from a low, 
unworthy, and trivial ‘other’” (1998, 9), so often embod- 
ied in the woman historian as obsessive amateur and vain 
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scribbler. 

Although letters connect worlds, they also mark dis- 
tance and signal absence. Rather than part of a dialogue, 
they can form a solipsistic reverie. Reflecting the ten- 
dency to read intellectual history from the top down, or 
as Nicholas Dirks has noted, to seek in the archive the 
“originary voice of an author or the guiding presence of 
a master orientalist” (1993, 308), the center’s research 
has only been appraised through reading Merlier’s writ- 
ings about it even though she herself never did fieldwork. 
The field reports of the researchers have never been sys- 
tematically examined. 


City, Buses, Notes: Memory Work 
in Post-Civil War Athens 


While the personal histories of Merlier and the refugees 
have been carefully documented, the center’s archives 
contain little information about the researchers. The few 
biographies of the original researchers that have been 
recorded focus exclusively on their academic credentials 
and accomplishments. Yet, one of the first bits of local 
folklore I learned at the center was that it had been a 
haven for Communists and liberals. Even though many 
researchers had university degrees in philology, they 
could not work in public schools because of their fam- 
ily’s or their own political records. Several researchers 
had been jailed or exiled before or after working at the 
center. The close relatives of others had been murdered 
during the Nazi Occupation or the civil war. 

In this section, I situate the center’s research within 
local political contexts and, at the same time, consider 
how this research was very much about suppressing 
those contexts. I focus on the “fieldwork reports” (deltia 
metavasis) that researchers were required to submit with 
their data and that have been permanently filed alongside 
them. Reflecting Merlier’s attempt to reform historical 
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scholarship with modernist writing, these fieldwork tales 
were clearly addressed to Merlier as the archive’s first 
reader. As a disciplined routine of scholarship and a for- 
mulaic scene of writing, the field notes served an instru- 
mental purpose in the construction of the social identities 
of the researchers. 

For many researchers, the refugee quarters are de- 
picted as gateways into a mysterious Eastern world. 
Often it is through entrance to a backstage area, a court- 
yard or the interior of a home, that the researchers feel 
they have come into contact with the real Asia Minor. 
One researcher reports: 


Skouze street, where Baloglou lives is a pretty street with 
old aristocratic Piraeus houses. The number 28, however, 
of the same street, is above a very old door, which leads 
to a big courtyard and around which in a row, door-to- 
door, are squalid residences. . . . The image that opens 
before me, as I wait for Penelope Baloglou, is reminiscent 
of scenes from the Neo-realist Cinema. Clothes spread 
out on lines, dirty, weak children who run around and 
hit each other, and one or two men, who prepare the cut- 
ting of the onions for the famous souvlaki, which will be 
sold from carts on the streets. Such squalidness! But so it 
is; in a few minutes Mrs. Penelope Baloglou comes and 
takes me to her room. Poor, small, semi-basement, but 
well-kept and cute.’ 


In this passage, we see that Asia Minor is just behind 
a door on a “respectable” street. The researcher tem- 
porarily occupies the position of cinematographer as she 
waits for Baloglou to come; the scene presents itself to 
her only as a simulation of itself. It is almost too real to 
be real. Its difference corresponds to her expectation; it 
looks like the kind of place from which the souvlaki carts 
with their tasty Eastern foods might come. The pre- 
dictable shock occasioned by this scene, the disconcert- 
ing juxtaposition of the “old aristocratic houses” and the 
“squalid” courtyard, might lead to disgust if another 
door did not lead to a dignified and neat interior. 

The myriad little journeys by bus, tram, metro, and 
foot that the researchers etched through the streets of the 
city created field zones in the refugee quarters that were 
simultaneously different time zones, connected but dis- 
tinct from the modern center of the city. Although peas- 
ants from remote Cappadocia had been transformed into 
members of the urban proletariat living in shanties a few 
kilometers from downtown Athens, memory work 
would restore them to their Anatolian villages and their 
traditional occupations. At the same time, the field re- 
ports of the researchers denied the political character of 


the refugee neighborhoods, many of which had become 
known during the war less as “little Cappadocias” than 
as “little Moscows,” by depicting them primarily as 
spaces of cultural difference and precapitalist social life. 

While researchers and informants often turned out to 
share common political histories and views, memory 
work seems to have brought class identities sharply to 
the fore. Refugee homes were sites of intense household 
production, and researchers would often come upon in- 
formants at the most inconvenient moments to ask them 
to remember for them. While researchers idealized the 
legendary hospitality of the Anatolian Greeks, turning a 
conversation about the past into historical research more 
often than not interrupted traditional practices by which 
a stranger would be welcomed into a house. It seems that 
many informants were uncomfortable when researchers, 
after they had drunk their coffee and eaten a sweet, 
wanted to start formal questioning. As one researcher 
complained: 


Practically one hour had passed and with the back-and- 
forth about various family matters, which Mrs. Anasta- 
sia tells me, the work still hadn’t begun and my watch 
showed 6:05. But how can you stop her when she nar- 
rates a life full of pain, toil and struggle, and she thinks 
that you are a hope maybe to help her. On her own, 
though, at some point she tells me to take out my paper 
and we begin work .. . But Mrs. Anastasia gets up for 
various tasks around the house and in the meantime she 
loses her thought and has to start again.’ 


In a similar incident, a researcher reports an informant’s 
hesitation. 


I can’t, I can’t today, she said with effort, but neverthe- 
less she said it. She is a very polite person and it was an 
effort to refuse. “I’m tired, I’m sick, I have a headache,” 
she added more softly. She opened her drawer and took 
a pill for her headache. “Ok, since you can’t work; we 
won’t work today.” I closed my notebook and started to 
talk with her again, about the work, but without writing. 
I asked her about her village, Rision. She told me all she 
knew. “Now that I would like to write,” I said, “We have 
to be able to make other people understand what Rision 
is.” “Ah, now my headache is gone, write it.”2° 


While one can only conjecture how these women spoke 
about their past during the course of everyday life, the 
frame for conversation imposed by the researchers’ docu- 
menting practices often seems to have been off-putting 
and perhaps reminiscent of refugees’ dealings with Greek 
bureaucracy during the course of their resettlement. As 
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these informants were clearly aware, writing was the only 
way that “idle talk” could be transformed into memory 
work. In writing down the refugees’ testimonies, re- 
searchers would not only transcribe speech into writing, 
but also translate foreign languages and dialects into de- 
motic Greek. Even though Merlier wanted to hear stories 
from the mouths of the informants, she actually discour- 
aged researchers from taking down whole texts in dialect, 
instead suggesting that they note a few characteristic 
words and phrases in quotation marks. 

As artifacts of professional discipline, the researchers’ 
field notes attest to the transformation of a space of dia- 
logue into a site of historical labor. In these reports, the 
white-collar labor of listening and scribing was defined 
in contrast to the manual labor of the working-class 
refugees, as well as to Merlier’s elite reading and writing 
practices. Failed encounters seem to have been recorded 
so frequently in field notes because these reports doubled 
as time cards with which researchers accounted for their 
yield of data. Silences also provided the researchers op- 
portunities to paint touching scenes that demonstrated 
their sympathy for the refugees’ pitiable condition: a 
condition so often “beyond words.” The refugees’ si- 
lences and refusals, though, might also be interpreted as 
commentaries on the peculiar violence of memory work 
itself. As suggested by Michel-Rolph Trouillot, such si- 
lences are not external or incidental to the production of 
history but “inherent in the process, both as part of pro- 
duction itself and as part of its result” (1997, 38). 


Memory, Voice, Biography: Identifying 
the Refugee 


Triandafillidi, Evmorfili. Evmorfili Triandafillidi was 
born in Tripolis [Pontos]. As she told me, she is 82 years 
old. She is illiterate and speaks only the Pontic dialect. 
She lived mainly in Tripolis. Around 1909 she went to 
Russia, from where she left in 19 19 for Greece. Most of 
her relatives from Tripolis were lost. She is a willing, but 
not at all good informant. She doesn’t have memory and 
it is difficult to communicate with her. She lives with her 
son-in-law. Two of her sons were killed in the Dekemvri- 
ana. She lives in a tent opposite no. 192 on Kallirois St., 
in the Sfageia district (Ano Petralona). Tram Kallithea, 
Karayianni stop.?" 


This spare summary of a shattered life was documented 
by a researcher in 1957. Resonant with allusions to the 
city’s intimate memories and places, it dashes a brush- 
stroke across a city still emerging from the devastation of 


the war years. It also shines a light on one of its most 
marginal residents. Its keywords open up tragic themes 
in modern Greek history: Petralona, one of the many 
refugee communities that sprouted up on the edges of 
the city. The Pontic Greeks, an ethnic group that suffered 
an especially tragic fate, marked by multiple disloca- 
tions, purges, and forced movements, both prior to and 
after the catastrophe. The Dekemvriana, or “December 
days,” the bitter street fighting in Athens in December 
1944—the opening moves of the civil war. 

Filed as an informant report, this document and the 
failure it records reveal in miniature the way that the 
center’s project attempted to transform the biological in- 
dividual into a historical subject and specifically a 
“refugee.” The informants were expected to possess a 
unique life story and memories that could be expressed 
and transmitted despite the physical and emotional suf- 
fering caused by this ordeal, as well as by a second and, 
for some, even more painful one. In many ways, the 
making of these reports resembles countless other bu- 
reaucratic procedures through which refugees had al- 
ready passed in the process of becoming Greek citizens. 
In documenting the refugees’ biographies and weaving 
them into the fabric of the archive, the center both au- 
thenticated the data it had collected and inserted the 
refugees’ personal stories into a national narrative that 
now included Asia Minor Hellenism and the catastro- 
phe. At the same time, these biographies illuminate cen- 
tral, unquestioned assumptions, underlying the center’s 
research: a bourgeois notion of the individual and of 
identity (taftotita), as well as the idea that identity is nat- 
urally defined in relation to a national history. 

In many ways, the center’s approach to its informants 
mimics state practices of identification. In his study of the 
distinctive way that institutions and practices of memory 
shaped French modernity, Matt Matsuda (1996) de- 
scribes how the creation of personal files for vagabonds 
and criminals, including photographs, measurements, 
and descriptions, offset challenges to national identity 
posed by these dislocated and wandering peoples. Like 
the vagabond, the refugee is also a problematic citizen, 
whose cultural difference and disconnection from com- 
munity and family appear to threaten social order. Fol- 
lowing the catastrophe, many refugees moved around the 
country for a period of five years trying to decide the best 
place to live (Yiannacopoulos 1992, 32). During the 
course of their resettlement, refugees were then gradually 
registered by state and local authorities. The informant 
reports, thus, can be seen as yet another tool of location 
that “makes sense” of Evmorfili by connecting her story 
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to modern Greek history and filing her personal informa- 
tion within a bureaucratic apparatus. 

Characteristic products of the center’s methodological 
bricolage, the informant reports developed out of Mer- 
lier’s early folk song research. In a 1935 essay, Merlier ex- 
plains that it would be ridiculous to claim that a Pontian 
singer is from Attica if she has only lived in Greece since 
1922 or 1924. Displacement demands explanation: a 
story of movements. Merlier, thus, decided that every 
singer should be photographed and have their biography 
noted. Along with this information, Merlier says that a 
few remarks should be made to give a sense of the “per- 
sonality of the subject.” As an example, she reproduces a 
photograph of Eleni Spirou, seventy-nine years old, with 
the following comment: “She lives in Piraeus (Neos Kos- 
mos), exchanged 1922, photographed 1930, she sang two 
songs, her husband is a sailor. The woman is charming 
(haritomeni) with lots of life and spirit. She only speaks 
her dialect” (1935, 18-20). It might not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the difficulty of doing these “simple” bi- 
ographical sketches drove Merlier to launch a systematic 
investigation of the culture and history of Greek Anato- 
lia, using the refugee as a key source. In the everyday 
work of the center, these informant reports would be- 
come an integral part of the research routine. Although 
now permanently archived with the data, while research 
was still going on the reports were kept in a working file 
in the center’s office and updated periodically. That is 
why Evmorfili’s “address” and directions to her tent are 
recorded. Since research was seen as a replicable experi- 
ment, researchers were supposed to check through exist- 
ing informant reports to get names and addresses of in- 
formants, especially of “reliable” or “juicy” ones. 

As a bad informant, though, Evmorfili’s case raises 
several questions about these routine acts of identifica- 
tion. For one, is she even a “Pontian”? Is her “Anatolian 
past” alive in her memory after her ten-year sojourn in 
Russia and her many years in Greece? In order to distin- 
guish themselves from autochthonous Greeks, refugees 
and their offspring would often refer to themselves as 
refugees (prosfiges) when they wanted to claim a history 
of displacement and suffering, but as Mikrasiates (people 
from Asia Minor) to stress a distinct (often superior) cul- 
tural heritage (Hirschon 1989). On the one hand, reach- 
ing out to Evmorfili as a Pontian would valorize an iden- 
tity that had made her a victim of racism and 
discrimination in the past. On the other hand, much 
must have conspired to make Evmorfili think of herself 
primarily as a refugee. Ongoing problems with refugee 
compensation and housing plagued many families for 


decades after their arrival in Greece.?? It is 1957, thirty- 
five years after the “catastrophe,” and Evmorfili is still 
living in a tent. If the researcher had asked her about her 
experiences of trying to get compensation for lost prop- 
erty or deal with her current housing situation, might she 
have had more to say? 

But what if neither the label of refugee or of Mikrasi- 
atis fits? After the deaths of her sons in the war, how 
could Evmorfili remember Pontos? When she returned to 
Greece from France in 1948, Merlier herself wondered 
whether it would be possible to write about Asia Minor 
after World War II and the Holocaust. She realizes that 
she must weigh the tragedy of the population exchange 
against so much new suffering. 


3 


When the Asia Minor disaster (halasmos) took place it 
was, even on a global scale, an unprecedented event. 
Since World War II, population movements, enslave- 
ment, genocide, and the annihilation of millions of 
people from the earth have thrown into oblivion the Asia 
Minor tragedy. With one difference though. Asia Minor 
in the history of the world and not only of Greece occu- 
pies a privileged place. Everything about its geography, 
history, modern folk culture in the broadest sense inter- 
ests and moves first, of course, Hellenism but also world 
thought. (1948, 24-25) 


This passage reveals the characteristic ambivalence of 
the center’s project. Is it the tragedy of the refugee crisis 
that defines the research or the Orientalist glories to be 
discovered in the Greek Anatolian past? In Evmorfili’s 
case, it is hard to ignore the fact that she is a recent vic- 
tim of war. Other informant reports provide similar 
glimpses of devastating wartime losses: “During the Oc- 
cupation he lost one child. The youngest of his three 
daughters, an angel of twelve, who died in the winter of 
1942 from hunger.”?3 One might also ask whether polit- 
ical orientation had come to overshadow refugee back- 
ground as a determinant of identity. Urban refugees and 
their children were highly represented in the ranks of the 
Communist Party. The reference to the Dekemvriana in 
Evmorfili’s brief biography leads one to assume that her 
sons had been active in the wartime resistance. 

Evmorfili’s silence brings up a final question: Can she 
even turn her memories into narratives? While she is 
willing to help, she is not able to remember (“She has no 
memory”; she is “not at all a good informant”). Is her 
past—any past—narratable? In expecting historical testi- 
mony to be as spontaneous and spirited as an oft-re- 
peated folktale or folk song, the researchers implicitly as- 
sumed that their informants had a way of talking about 
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themselves as historical actors. Evmorfili is not alone in 
her speechlessness. Many reports describe inadequate in- 
formants. 


Sofia Karfoulou is an old informant of our Center. She 
doesn’t seem to know many things, or probably she has 
forgotten, as she says.?+ 


Maria Palitsoglou. As an informant she doesn’t say much. 
It is difficult to make her speak. I don’t know anything, 
the others told you about it, she tells me constantly.*5 


Prodromos Mezoglou. Because he lived days of horror, as 
his family says, he is not quite right in the head. When you 
think he is well, the same moment he gives signs of unbal- 
ance. No one therefore can depend on his information.?® 


Ann Stoler and Karen Strassler (1999) have argued 
that the belief that people, particularly people living on 
the margins of society, can compose their lives into nar- 
ratives remains widespread in the current fascination 
with the study of memory in colonial studies. They chal- 
lenge a hydraulic model of memory in which it is as- 
sumed that memories are “housed as discrete stories 
awaiting an audience,” available to be “tapped” by re- 
searchers. In addition, they question whether such fully 
formed alternative narratives necessarily circulate among 
subalterns, who are often lacking scripts; audiences; and, 
above all, the authority to craft them. 

Unlike oral historians, though, Merlier and her re- 
searchers were not looking for a counterhistory or for 
subaltern knowledge; for them, oral testimony should 
complement, not challenge, written texts produced by 
educated refugees. Even though Merlier did not want ed- 
ucated refugees to give oral testimony in their stiff and 
formal Greek, in practice it turned out that researchers 
spent much of their time speaking to educated refugees. 
While someone like Evmorfili would have been visited 
one time, some educated male refugees were consulted 
over and over and ended up serving as gatekeepers of 
local memory. One researcher established semiregular 
meetings with a priest from Cappadocia. The children off 
at school, they would work at a desk while his wife sat 
patiently in the corner, only now and then adding an ap- 
propriate comment: “I found him waiting for me in the 
little garden and we started work immediately. His wife 
sat near us and listened to us while crocheting.”?7 In ad- 
dition to speaking the language of scholarship, these 
refugees also spoke an idiom of Greek the researchers un- 
derstood. At least one of the reasons that researchers 
found it “difficult to communicate” with Evmorfili was 
that she only spoke Pontic dialect. 


While refugees mostly ascribe their silence to a lack of 
memory, on a few occasions, refugees seem to question 
the value of historical research. On a hot day in 1956, a 
researcher finds her informant sitting in the shade across 
from his barbershop. 


As we talk we hear next to us a slow song [for circle danc- 
ing]. The old man who had been reading the paper was 
also Pontic from Kerasounda and accompanied our talk, 
participating also, with a Turkish song from his home- 
land. Except for the song however he was not willing to 
say even one word. Neither would he say his name—nor 
let the others say his name—nor did he want to talk.*8 


Seen as a performative utterance rather than a deno- 
tative statement, the man’s singing troubles the presump- 
tion that refugees’ oral discourse could always be trans- 
formed into an artifact of historical knowledge relating 
to a distinctly Greek past.?? First, by singing: while Mer- 
lier’s research began with music, her training led her to 
view songs as “tokens” of Anatolia that the refugees had 
brought along with them as they did icons, community 
registers, and front-door keys. By contrast, singing, as 
transformable social performance and renewable mode 
of remembrance, cannot be so easily reified and con- 
cretized, rooted to distinct national spaces and lan- 
guages, and reduced to a logic of “before” and “after.” 
Second, through language: despite the center’s interest in 
linguistic diversity and oral discourse, the ultimate goal 
of research was to record refugee memories in demotic 
Greek as well as in writing. The old man’s Turkish song, 
by contrast, hangs in the air as a refusal to render an 
alien world into an understandable idiom of cultural dif- 
ference or to “settle” his memories in Greece. Last, by 
name: he will not give his name or leave a trace, nor will 
he identify himself within the maps and histories of Hel- 
lenism the center is constructing. Were there others like 
him whose stories would not be inscribed because they 
could not commit to “Greece”? 

Although considered a purely practical matter by the 
researchers, locating the refugees within the physical 
space of the nation and on imagined memory maps of 
Anatolia demonstrated how history, like bureaucracy, 
clamps down on people’s shifting and overlapping “resi- 
dences” in diverse languages, communities, and experi- 
ences of suffering. Through the tiny window opened by 
these refusals and silences, however, we glimpse, if only 
in a fragmented way, traces of truly lost lives, which 
could not be divided, packed up, and borne across the 
Aegean for redemption. 
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Archival Reflexiveness 


There is a danger that current research on the cultural 
history of archives will be limited to studies by archivists 
and historians of “their” archives, especially if these ar- 
chives happen to be located in “privileged topologies.” 
This essay has focused on an idiosyncratic private ar- 
chive as a way of broadening the definition of archives 
and the scope of possible research. In addition to illumi- 
nating the contests over cultural memory within a partic- 
ular cultural and political context, a minor archive, such 
as the one examined in this essay, also reveals aspects of 
the relationship of dominant archival cultures to periph- 
eral ones. 

Private archives are not outside of or irrelevant to dis- 
cussions of state archives; they are important sites in 
which social actors actively construct their relationship 
to the state, assimilating its categories of identification or 
challenging them. In the wake of the radical shrinking of 
Hellenism caused by the Asia Minor Catastrophe, Mer- 
lier used her archive to construct a new notion of Greek- 
ness that involved both the imaginative reconstruction of 
Anatolia and the recentering of the Greek world in 
Athens. Merlier set up this personal archive with the aim 
of combating the national forgetting of Greek Anatolia 
and used oral testimony of ordinary people to challenge 
historical orthodoxies. By creating a virtual census of 
Anatolian Greeks and “relocating” them in their original 
homelands, the center’s research could be seen as insist- 
ing on the noncoincidence of Greek citizenship and 
Greek nationality. Yet, asking the refugees to speak if not 
Greek, always as Greeks, ultimately reflected a shocking 
and glaring blindness in the center’s research: the failure 
to take into account the fact that people whose lives had 
been irrevocably shattered and destroyed by the divisive 
politics of nationalism and the violence of campaigns of 
ethnic supremacy (whether Greek or Turkish), people 
whose present existence in their “Greek homeland” had 
been painfully marked by racism and ghettoization, 
would identify naturally, proudly, and unproblematically 
through the discourse of the nation. 

Over time, the Anatolian past and the catastrophe have 
come to define memory and testimony within Greek pub- 
lic historical culture. The center’s research can be said to 
have established a prototype for a depoliticized discourse 
on Greek ethnic difference and for concepts of historical 
practice and knowledge that would later become hege- 
monic: the refugee quarter as an ethnic enclave and space 
of memory work; the refugee as a one-person unit of col- 
lective memory; and Greek Anatolia as a category of the 


national imagination. By translating and transforming the 
refugees’ stories, often told in “strange” dialects of Greek 
or even Turkish, into documents written in demotic Greek 
and filed in the country’s symbolic center, the center could 
be seen as incorporating alien Greeks into the nation’s 
self-conception, as well as into a bourgeois worldview. In 
treating their informants as forever-refugees, the re- 
searchers in the 1950s and 1960s repressed (both because 
of the center’s goals and the prevailing political situation) 
the wartime experiences of their informants, as well as 
their own. Remembering Anatolia had the effect of caus- 
ing the willful forgetting of other stories, thus transform- 
ing social spaces of recent and ongoing political and class 
conflict into worlds of exotic cultural difference. In retro- 
spect the silencing of the civil war and its legacy entailed 
in the execution of this memory project is stunning. 

Archival categories and documents take shape in di- 
alectical relationship with particular genres and tech- 
nologies of documentation. The difficulties encountered 
in extracting “refugee memory” exposed the particular 
ways that the center’s archival practices created memory 
as a material artifact. In transforming the social space 
formed by hospitality and dialogue into one of struc- 
tured memory work, this research erased other modes, 
idioms, and practices of remembering. In using the liter- 
ary testimony as a template for the normative genre of 
remembrance, the researchers effectively individualized 
memory and assumed its essential historicity. Their 
archiving practices, thus, normalized the idea that per- 
sonal history is an integral unit of collective history, as 
well as the very idea that personal identity should be 
conceived in terms of national history. 

While looking at archives in ethnographic ways pro- 
vides insight into the political circumstances and episte- 
mological frameworks in which they were constructed, 
thinking about how people “read in the archive today” il- 
luminates the contemporary historical moment and new 
conceptions of historical knowledge and practice. While 
archives tend to be associated with the mundane opera- 
tions of a passionless bureaucracy, it is just as important 
to consider desires and fantasies, fulfilled or not, that 
both propel the original making of archives and drive 
their ongoing physical and conceptual reordering. Today, 
against the backdrop of the post-Cold War upsurge in 
Balkan nationalisms and escalating global refugee crises, 
as well as in the context of academic paradigm shifts that 
have brought attention to memory politics and historical 
culture, the center’s archive has become newly relevant 
and open to novel kinds of readings. Interestingly, both 
today and in the past, the center’s oral archive, which 
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aimed to recover, not conceal, signs of cultural hybridity 
in the Greek Anatolian past, has been conceived by its ar- 
chivists and many of its users as a potential counterpoint 
to mainstream Greek nationalism. Indeed, one of the 
things that is most striking about the center’s oral archive 
is how it institutionalized the Anatolian past as a key 
topos of Greek cultural memory, as well as of its reform. 

In this essay, I used textual ethnography both as a way 
of researching an archive and as a way of writing about 
it. As opposed to a text/context model of the role of lan- 
guage in society, textual ethnography examines the co- 
construction of rhetorical forms and social relations. In 
the case of the center, producing and archiving docu- 
ments enacted a complex mobilization of social actors 
and chronotopes. Behind-the-scenes texts, like letters, 
field notes, and informant reports, with their depictions 
of intimate scenes of writing, turned out to be critical de- 
vices of legitimation that strategically introduced per- 
sonal histories into dominant narratives of citizenship, at 
the same time that they questioned them. The itineraries 
traced by the letters Merlier sent from France and 
Switzerland to the researchers in Athens, as well as by 
the field reports researchers sent her about their collect- 
ing journeys from the center of Athens to working-class 
neighborhoods where the refugees lived, mapped routes, 
contact zones, and symbolic topographies that, in turn, 
defined the shifting contours of national, class, and polit- 
ical identities. The center’s archive also created a place of 
its own: an alternative intellectual and social sphere, a 
kind of “home,” for various people dislocated by a re- 
pressive postwar Greek society, including cosmopolitan 
aristocrats, middle-class educated people stigmatized 
with left-wing histories, and disenfranchised refugees. 

A final issue involves the relation of the center’s ar- 
chive to archives in general. While the Center for Asia 
Minor Studies might play a significant role in the Greek 
landscape of cultural memory and historical production, 
one might ask what significance this little archive, located 
at the edge of Europe and created on the basis of a single 
individual’s vision and determination, could hold when 
placed in a discussion about the state archives of a major 
Western power. The epistemological uncertainty and 
bricolage that characterized the center’s research appears 
to be a characteristic sign of intellectual “underdevelop- 
ment.” Yet, the center’s unusual use of oral testimony 
might make us pause to consider how political conditions 
in the Balkans had created the circumstances for an ac- 
tive, if underconceptualized, engagement with refugee 
and postcolonial issues before such phenomena and the 
language to speak of them had emerged in Western Eu- 


rope. This ethnography of the making of an archive on 
the margin of Europe might be taken as a challenge to a 
top-down understanding of shifts in theoretical para- 
digms that ignore the particular cultural and historical 
contexts in which social knowledge is produced. 


NOTES 


r. Indeed, for Hayden White modern historiography is 
defined by its closure in contrast, for instance, to annals or chron- 
icles, which present the world as a “mere sequence without be- 
ginning or end or as sequences of beginnings that only terminate 
and never conclude” (1987, 24). He notes: “The demand for clo- 
sure in the historical story is a demand, I suggest, for moral mean- 
ing, a demand that sequences of real events be assessed as to their 
significance as elements of a moral drama” (21). 

2. On the “ethnography” and “biography” of archives, see 
Stoler 1992; Dirks 1993. As loci of research practice, histori- 
ans’ archive and anthropologists’ field can be compared “as 
textual, interpretive activities, as disciplinary conventions, and 
as strategic spatializations of overdetermined empirical data” 
(Clifford 1990, 54-55). 

3. The permanent building for the state archives long 
seemed to be under permanent construction, with documents, 
the great bulk uncataloged, stored in various rented spaces 
around Athens, as well as in basements of public buildings. See 
“Archives without Beginning or End,” To Vima, May 5, 1996. 
The new building of the Greek General State Archives, built on 
land donated by a private benefactor in 1972, finally opened in 
November 2003. 

4. The files of the Security Police, some dating as far back 
as the interwar years and others continuing through the civil 
war (1946-49) and the military dictatorship (1967-74), were 
burned on August 30, 1989, after the formation of the first 
post—civil war coalition government. While destroying the files 
was seen as a way to eradicate a painful past and decades of so- 
cial stigma, the possibility of writing about the state’s persecu- 
tion of the Left through a history of its practices of archiving 
and surveillance—as is possible, for instance, in the case of the 
former East Germany with Stasi archives—has been signifi- 
cantly compromised. 

5. For more on the culture of personal archives in Greece, 
see Papailias 2005. 

6. Turks, on the other hand, refer to this event simply as 
mübadele (the exchange) and to the people who came to 
Greece from Turkey as muhacir (one who migrated). 

7. Religion was the criteria for the exchange. The 1923 
Convention Concerning the Exchange of Greek and Turkish 
Populations arranged for “a compulsory exchange of Turkish 
nationals of the Greek Orthodox religion established in Turk- 
ish territory, and of Greek nationals of the Moslem religion es- 
tablished in Greek territory.” The exchanged peoples automat- 
ically became citizens of the state in which they were resettled. 
The Greek Orthodox population of Istanbul and the Muslim 
population of Thrace were excepted from the exchange. 

8. Although it might be argued that a popular sense of the 
self as a historical subject emerges in the context of leftist ide- 
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ology and mass participation in World War II Resistance, dis- 
courses on the catastrophe are the first to conceptualize the or- 
dinary person, and especially the victim, as a giver of testimony. 
A dominant theme of Greek literature both before and after 
World War II, the catastrophe also proved a galvanizing point 
for the development of the narrative technique of first-person 
testimony in Greek literature (Doulis 1977). 

9. A common view is that “refugees” simply became “Com- 
munists.” In reality, the refugee vote, which in the interwar pe- 
riod had been firmly behind liberal prime minister Venizelos, 
split along rural-urban lines. Urban refugees were heavily repre- 
sented in the ranks of the Communist Party, and rural refugees 
tended to support the political right (Mavrogordatos 1983). 

to. Although the 1923 Lausanne Convention had specified 
that refugees would be compensated for immovable property left 
behind, the 1930 Ankara Convention signed by Venizelos and 
Ataturk withdrew these obligations. The Refugee Settlement 
Commission (RSC), an autonomous organization that had over- 
seen resettlement, was also disbanded in 1930. Even though the 
problems of the refugees were far from solved, the state clearly 
signaled its desire to close this chapter of Greek history. 

tr. Far from making bridges to Turkey, “lost homelands” 
rhetoric is usually concerned with recalling Turkish persecu- 
tion. Anatolian Greeks tend to portray themselves not just as 
Greek but as more Greek than (and superior to) mainland 
Greeks, as well as to emphasize the commercial success of Eu- 
ropeanized Greeks in Asia Minor. By contrast, the center delib- 
erately focused its research on remote and ethnically Turkish 
regions, such as Cappadocia, rather than affluent commercial 
centers like Izmir (Greek Smyrna). Researchers were instructed 
to seek out refugees who had lived humble lives in Asia Minor 
and were now marginalized in Greek society. 

12. The center’s publication Refugee Greece (Yiannacopou- 
los 1992) is composed primarily of this kind of material, par- 
ticularly photographs of refugee settlements. 

13. Although Merlier originally planned to collect and ar- 
chive songs from all over Greece, she soon decided to focus her 
efforts on the songs of refugees from Thrace and Asia Minor, 
whose cultural traditions after the catastrophe were especially 
vulnerable to loss and transformation. 

14. On Merlier’s intellectual background, see Petropoulou 
1998. 

15. The “refugee” as a modern “object of social-scientific” 
knowledge and a “legal problem of global dimensions” did not 
emerge until after World War II (Malkki 1995). In the 1920s, 
though, with the violent uprooting of populations during the 
Balkan wars and Russian Revolution, displaced peoples were 
already starting to become a subject of international manage- 
ment. Attesting to the protean nature of the category “refugee” 
at the time of the population exchange, the proposal for the 
Convention Concerning the Exchange of Greek and Turkish 
Populations was introduced under the heading of “repatriation 
of prisoners” and the exchanged populations were referred to 
as “involuntary emigrants.” 

16. Work Letters (9/22/56), 59. 

17. Cappodocia, in particular, symbolized a Greekness both 
the most tenuous (most Orthodox populations were Turkish- 
speaking and shared the culture of the local Muslims) and the 
most authentic (there were surviving islands of medieval Greek 


speakers). Izmir (Greek Smyrna) might have been the center of 
the Greek (and European) presence in Asia Minor, but its hor- 
rific burning would always bring to mind Turkish violence and 
a scene of closure; in addition, as an urban center, Izmir repre- 
sented Western capitalist modernity. Cappadocia, on the other 
hand, in addition to preserving traces of an age-old Hellenism, 
could stand as a symbol for a harmonious world of precapital- 
ist and prenationalist social relations. 

18. Archive of Oral Tradition, Fieldwork Report: Cappado- 
cia, Nigdi (12/4/57). Researcher: Eleni Gazi; informant: Pene- 
lope Baloglou. 

19. Archive of Oral Tradition, Fieldwork Report: Cappado- 
cia, Nigdi-Kayiavasi (5/10/57). Researcher: Eleni Gazi. 

20. Archive of Oral Tradition, Fieldwork Report: Pontos, 
Trapezounda [Trabzon] (9/25/57). Researcher: Hara Lioudaki; 
informant: Vasiliki Papadopoulou. 

21. Archive of Oral Tradition, Informant Report: Pontos, 
Tripolis (5/13/57). Researcher: Eleni Karatza. 

22. Most observers agree that given the great numbers of 
refugees and the political and economic instability of the Greek 
state, the settlement of the refugees (which was accomplished 
with the help of numerous international organizations) was a 
significant achievement. However, the mishandling of refugee 
compensations and the liquidation of properties in Turkey led to 
decades of frustration and economic hardship for many refugees. 
For the most part, rural refugees fared better than urban ones. In 
19 §2, there were 14,241 families living in shanties, who were en- 
titled to urban settlement; in 1978, 3,000 urban families were 
still waiting for settlement (Mavrogordatos 1983, 186-91). 

23. Archive of Oral Tradition, Informant Report: Cappado- 
cia, Kaisareia [Kayseri]. Researcher: Ermolaos Andreadis; in- 
formant: Mihalis Avramidis. 

24. Archive of Oral Tradition, Informant Report: Cappado- 
cia, Farasa (4/29/55). Researcher: Aglaia Loukopoulou. 

25. Archive of Oral Tradition, Informant Report: Cappado- 
cia, Farasa (1/24/54). Researcher: Aglaia Loukopoulou. 

26. Archive of Oral Tradition, Informant Report: Cappado- 
cia, Farasa (4/22/55). Researcher: Aglaia Loukopoulou. 

27. Archive of Oral Tradition, Fieldwork Report: Cappado- 
cia, Farasa (8/25/53). Researcher: Aglaia Loukopoulou; in- 
formant: Papathodoros. 

28. Archive of Oral Tradition, Fieldwork Report: Pontos, 
Trapezounda [Trabzon] (7/5/60). Researcher: Eleni Gazi. 

29. In his study of Bedouin historical practices, Andrew 
Shryock has argued persuasively against the lures of ethnohis- 
tory and historical ethnography that while incorporating oral 
sources translate them into yet another kind of document, thus, 
erasing the practices of oral history and the structures in which 
it circulates. While seeming to question hegemonic Western 
models of historiography, these strategies, he suggests, simply 
extend them (1997, 11-37). 
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he great government book-collecting project of eigh- 

teenth-century China, the “Complete Library in 
Four Branches of Literature,” offered the Qing govern- 
ment (1644-1912) an opportunity to proscribe and even 
destroy works it found offensive, particularly those that 
expressed antigovernment or anti-Qing sentiments. An 
imperial edict deputed high officials to supervise the 
burning of the works on the government’s Index Expur- 
gatorius at a site outside the capital city, Peking. After 
that, except for a remnant surviving in Japan or Europe, 
the presumption was that all copies of these works were 
permanently lost, just as the court had intended. 

But the story has a happy ending: when the Qing ar- 
chives were opened after the fall of the dynasty in 1912, 
the forbidden and supposedly destroyed books were 
found safely secreted inside the Grand Council archival 
vaults in the imperial palace. These works had survived 
because an unknown eighteenth-century hero—probably 
a high official with archive-supervisory responsibilities— 
defied the court’s directive. He could not bear to destroy 
books. Apparently he was more concerned with memory 
than with obedience.? 

A second story illustrates a similar archival impulse. 
In some Qing reports to the throne, the three characters 
for the name of Sun Yat-sen, the rebel leader who even- 
tually rose to be extolled as the founding father of mod- 
ern China, were disparaged by being written with a dog 
signific to the left of each character—a common form of 
derision (in our parlance, probably similar to calling 
someone “a dirty dog”). The repository, a Republic of 
China government organization, felt it had to prohibit 
such sacrilege—mocking the founder of the nation could 
not be allowed. I am told that the reports in question 
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have been removed from the open collection and are now 
hidden away in the Taibei Palace Museum, available 
only by special permission.3 Again, the evidence was not 
destroyed but secreted. 

These stories allow us to see one of the driving prin- 
ciples behind Qing archival preservation—save every- 
thing. As demonstrated by the preservation of the forbid- 
den books and the documents with the derogatory dog 
symbols, this imperative included saving items not neces- 
sarily in the government’s interest. This has been fortu- 
nate for the cause of preserving social memory. Although 
the Qing government made very little effort to reach out 
into the society and collect what might be regarded as 
items of social memory, and although these did not sur- 
vive well when left beyond the government’s protection, 
if such items did reach the archives, there was little risk 
of discard or loss. Fortunately, the concept of pre- 
archivage—weeding out documents deemed of minimal 
interest before turning them over for storage—was not 
known to the archivists of Qing times.4 

Yet another feature of the Qing archives illustrated by 
these stories was that many Chinese government archival 
installations—and there are very few private holdings— 
are pleasingly eclectic, with contents going far beyond the 
category of government documents. As in the tale of the 
eighteenth-century books saved from burning, Chinese 
archives may even preserve printed books.’ In addition, 
artifacts (not just drawings of the artifacts, which are also 
preserved, but in some cases the artifacts themselves) 
were saved, as well as song-sheets, court circulars, and 
even a few private papers. Newspapers and other items 
we might not consider appropriately archival frequently 
turn up. A Chinese archive is likely to be a repository of 
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a vast assortment of items. Anything may be held in its 
vaults. 


A Chinese Definition of Social Memory? 


In writing this essay, I have not found a clear definition 
of Chinese or even Qing “social memory” that might 
find favor with the archival profession. Because the dis- 
cussion of memory has been a debate conducted prima- 
rily among historians in the West, their definitions do not 
precisely fit the Chinese case. Maurice Halbwachs, one 
of the earliest Western historians to grapple with the 
problem, drew his main distinction between “individual 
memory” on the one hand and “collective” or “social 
memory” on the other. Some analysts have found the 
two principal kinds of memory to be “private” and 
“public.”? Two comparative historians discussing mem- 
ories of twentieth-century wars in Japan, Germany, and 
the United States equate memory of the wars with the 
official versions that dominate news stories and text- 
books and suggest that social memory is unofficial mem- 
ory.® For the Chinese case, however, my own findings are 
quite different.? 

From my study of archival practice in Qing times, I 
observe that Qing officials did not frame their discus- 
sions of archival practice in terms of individual and col- 
lective memories, nor did they employ any of the other 
Western dichotomies outlined above. Instead, they di- 
vided their holdings into two large groups of archived 
materials, one in the outer court (waichao YH), and 
one in the inner court (neiting lhe). The first consisted 
of what the government wanted known, a form of mem- 
ory that might be described as “managed,” “author- 
ized,” or “official.” Documents in this category ex- 
pressed the state’s version of events and were allowed to 
circulate in the vast, open, outer-court bureaucracy; 
eventually most of these came to be housed in the vaults 
of the Grand Secretariat Great Treasury (Neige daku 
ARI A Je). The second, for want of a better term, may 
be said to have consisted of “everything else”—official 
secrets, personnel evaluations, heterodox rebel confes- 
sions, unofficial materials, documents too cumbersome 
to circulate, miscellany, and the like.'° These were held 
in the inner-court archives, chiefly in the Office of Mili- 
tary Archives (Fanglueguan J EKRE). In this scheme, 
both outer- and inner-court materials could be official, 
but in addition, documents of social or unofficial mem- 
ory might be deposited in both kinds of archival hold- 
ings." In a broad sense, unofficial memory embraced all 


kinds of background information helpful in understand- 
ing both the official and the alternative or unofficial 
views. Much of that information would have been col- 
lected by Qing government personnel acting in their 
official capacities. Because of Qing archivists’ laudable 
willingness to save almost everything, I tell my graduate 
students that they should not ignore the official archives 
even when collecting materials for studying the unoffi- 
cial side of history, as well as local archives if those are 
appropriate."3 

But what about nongovernment and nonofficial 
sources of information that were not held in government 
archives? Would these be fruitful sources of social mem- 
ory? The answer is that they surely would be—but only if 
we can locate them, a dubious prospect indeed. During 
the Qing, little effort was made to preserve the unofficial 
or the private. Much has been lost. The reader may well 
ask why present-day archivists and historians in search of 
Qing social memory do not zealously scour the country 
for privately held collections of personal papers.'+ But 
aside from printed book collections, Qing policy discour- 
aged families from holding on to such papers. 

One eighteenth-century example of the court’s accusa- 
tion against an individual will suffice to demonstrate the 
dangers that might lurk in a private hoard. In the 
Yongzheng reign (1723-35), a government examination 
commissioner chose one of the topics from an ancient 
classical text—what we would call an essay question— 
with the subject, “Where the people rest” (weimin suozhi 
aft ES Fir ik). The Yongzheng emperor, or someone in his 
entourage, looked at this quotation and observed that its 
first and last characters resembled those of the emperor’s 
reign title (Yongzheng 2 IE) but with a significant differ- 
ence: in the quotation the tops of the characters resem- 
bling the reign-title characters “Yong” and “Zheng” were 
removed. By a tortured process of reasoning, the selected 
quotation was then viewed as recommending that the em- 
peror have his own top—or head—lopped off. Indeed, in 
the eighteenth century this was assumed to be the motive 
behind the official’s choice of examination question. 

As a result, the hapless official was forthwith cast into 
prison, where he died. His male family members were 
also imprisoned and his widow consigned to internal 
exile.'5 The story of this official’s fall became well known 
at the time and warned others against harboring anti- 
Qing sentiments—or at least against committing them to 
paper. Ridding one’s home of anything that might some 
day be the object of a twisted interpretation and taken to 
be incriminating evidence of antigovernment views was a 
necessity in the face of an imperial paranoia so strong it 
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could wreck an entire family. Although in China periods 
of official paranoia have alternated with occasional mild 
relaxations, in general it may be said that private papers 
and letters did not survive well. Few private and unpub- 
lished family or business papers from Qing times are 
today available for consultation. '® 

So for social memory from Qing times, the Chinese 
official archives must be our chief recourse. There, mem- 
ories rising from the society take many forms. Although 
much evidence that we would eagerly read today never 
found its way into official archival storage, nevertheless, 
even a haphazard search of government archives may re- 
trieve valuable materials. One of the most obvious ex- 
amples of social memory in the Qing archives is rebel 
confessions—these often describe the heterodox beliefs 
that inspired rebellions and identify the master-disciple 
networks that transmitted those beliefs throughout the 
countryside. Another example lies in the records of crim- 
inal cases preserved in the archives, which might also 
contain antigovernment anguish. Many officials sent in 
the information basic to social memory or essential for il- 
luminating context when fulfilling reporting require- 
ments on prices, weather, harvests, and earthquakes. I 
once came across an official provincial document that 
described a plague of grasshoppers, complete with an en- 
closed drawing of the nasty creatures’ nests.'7 Such a re- 
port served an official purpose in the Qing and yet today 
can help us understand the unofficial. 

It is probable that in the end, neither official nor unof- 
ficial memories can be preserved in all their fullness of de- 
tail—they are ideal types that cannot be fully assembled 
and grasped in all their diversity. In many instances it is 
more difficult to dredge up social memories than to be- 
come informed on the well-publicized and widely circu- 
lated official statements of government-managed mem- 
ory. The retrieval and preservation of social or unofficial 
memory may be eased for archivists who assemble mate- 
rials on the twentieth century, for which we have much 
more documentation in the form of newspapers, letters to 
newspaper and journal editors, historical movies, televi- 
sion programs, textbooks, personal reminiscences, oral 
histories, and interviews, almost none of which survive 
for the Qing. 


A Manual of Qing Archival Policy 
Let us imagine that the Qing statesmen, archivists, and 


historians in charge of supervising the archives were to 
compose a rule book of prescribed archival practice, par- 


ticularly in relation to social memory. What prescriptions 
would such books contain? The Qing’s high official super- 
visors were committed to upholding the approved 
views—in some situations they might even have deter- 
mined what these should be. In what follows I have used 
both the archival supervisors’ arrangements and storage 
methods as well as their occasional explanations of policy 
to pull together some of the advice and regulations they 
might have written had they composed an office training 
manual for instructing the next generation of archivists." 

In the imaginary guide, the primary aim of archival 
preservation would have been, of course, to protect the 
regime and allow no antigovernment views to circulate 
widely, even if inscribed in government documents. Next 
would have been the aim of preserving the imperial face. 
The emperor had to be portrayed in the best possible 
light: losses of the imperial temper or evidence of impe- 
rial incompetence or even of indecision had to be treated 
as national secrets. A tertiary consideration would have 
been to preserve the face of officials, provided that such 
did not conflict with the first or second aim. When the 
Yongzheng emperor, for instance, scathingly wrote to a 
local official, “You are just one of those mediocre pro- 
vincial officials appointed on a trial basis because I could 
not find anyone better,” although this put the official in 
an unfavorable light, the document was allowed to circu- 
late and even appear in print.’ Supervising officials may 
have decided that the emperor’s withering insight was 
more worthy of publication than any secret handling 
that might have been sensitive to the official’s need for 
face. Or the official may not have possessed enough clout 
at court to prevent publicizing this stroke of imperial wit. 

The archival supervisors’ aims, if carried out, guaran- 
teed a view of the government as all-powerful, effective, 
and orderly. The government was to be portrayed as of- 
fering thoroughgoing control from the center and orga- 
nized to discourage challenges. Such an outlook offered 
little hope to those who championed alternative views— 
and of course that was precisely what was intended. On 
rare occasions an archivist might save some prohibited 
books or documents, but for the most part the archives 
were designed to preserve the government’s story. 

The chief curatorial method was to create a structure 
that accomplished the same thing as our classification sys- 
tems—top secret, secret, and so forth. The Qing govern- 
ment achieved this with its two parallel but separate com- 
munication systems, one—the old open, outer-court 
(waichao), nonsecret system inherited from the previous 
dynasty (the Ming)—and the secret one created in the 
early Qing that operated in the inner court (zeiting). The 
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two systems possessed separate document streams, sepa- 
rate methods for processing the documents on their arrival 
at the capital, separate storage systems for archiving the 
documents, and separate systems for using documents to 
write official historical works.”° This strict division had 
the advantage of compartmentalizing not only the docu- 
ments but also the personnel allowed to see them. 

The two systems were not exactly alike. By mid-Qing 
times (the eighteenth century), the old outer-court system 
was a structure operated by a vast bureaucracy through 
which documents could circulate easily. This structure 
included methods for making selected documents avail- 
able to the officials and in cases of certain public an- 
nouncements to the population of the country at large. 
The best-known of the vehicles fulfilling this purpose 
was the Peking Gazette (Tangbao YA $R), a court circular 
that was regularly dispatched to government offices in 
the provinces to make selected documents widely avail- 
able in a timely fashion. Many official historical works 
were also compiled from documents that circulated in 
the outer court. 

The inner court possessed almost the same structure, 
but one in which access to its secret documents and facil- 
ities was limited to a small coterie of Grand Council high 
officials, clerks, errand runners, and other staff—possi- 
bly little more than two hundred men." Accordingly, the 
inner court had its own document stream (the palace me- 
morials),?? its own processing offices (the Chancery of 
Memorials [Zoushichu Æ 34 #] and the Grand Council), 
its own archive (the Office of Military Archives [Fan- 
glueguan], which actually contained much more than 
just military reports), and its own publications (chiefly 
the campaign histories [fanglue 77 WK]). 

But it was not a case of the left hand not knowing what 
the right hand was doing. The separation between the two 
systems was not rigid—there were crossovers. These were 
achieved not by bureaucratic regulations or traditional 
routines but personally, through the high supervising 
officials. By means of personal directives—sometimes em- 
anating from a source as high as the emperor himself— 
documents could flow between the two courts, although 
the main direction was from the secrecy of inner-court 
storage to the openness of the outer court. As just about 
everything that came to hand was saved, the primary issue 
was not what to save but what to disseminate. 

Having provided the background necessary to under- 
stand how the system might have been manipulated, I 
shall take up four principal methods of restricting or al- 
lowing circulation of documents as these developed over 
the course of the middle Qing (eighteenth and early nine- 


teenth centuries): first, reducing opportunities for publi- 
cation; second, direct action to arrange circulation; third, 
a secret enclosure system; and fourth, in some cases ar- 
ranging that a report conveyed information needed to 
protect the government. The training manual that I have 
envisioned might well have described several more ruses 
for ensuring that the archives told the government’s story 
rather than raising specters of social memory—but my 
four examples will suffice. 

The earliest method that the imaginary rule-book 
might have treated was the reduction of opportunities 
for publishing archival documents. Toward the end of 
the Yongzheng period (1723-35), at a point when nearly 
all palace memorials, and indeed the entire system, were 
kept secret, the court decided to celebrate the accom- 
plishments of the reign by publishing considerable num- 
bers of edicts and reports to the throne.?3 The center- 
piece of this publication effort was a printed edition of 
thousands of the emperor’s own handwritten responses 
(vermilion rescripts) on the provincial palace memorials 
(Yongzheng Zhupi yuzhi J IE PRL A), an enormous 
compilation that publicized the emperor’s painstaking 
concern for government affairs.24 In permitting such 
publications, high officials, archivists, and editors ruled 
out state secrets, concealed imperial weakness, and al- 
lowed certain officials to enjoy a high reputation because 
of their inclusion in a work sponsored by the throne. 

In particular, the printing of the Yongzheng palace 
memorials offered an opportunity to use selected docu- 
ments to display an active, effective government, headed 
by an emperor whose lengthy vermilion rescripts showed 
him to be devoted to duty. In the Yongzheng-period inner 
court, documents were packed for archival storage in 
three separate groups: “published” (yilu B ÊK), “yet to 
be published [in a new edition that in the end was never 
undertaken]” (weilu XEK), and “not to be published” 
(bulu NEK). The final prohibited category concealed not 
only national secrets but also the emperor’s and the 
officials’ weaknesses—these also a kind of national se- 
cret. This final category is also a good place to look for 
evidence of unofficial memory. 

For example, a report early in the reign from one of 
the Six Boards at the capital described the lamentable re- 
sults of an examination to identify translators well 
versed in both Manchu and Chinese. When the results 
were graded, only 9 men of the 414 who originally took 
the test were deemed truly capable of accomplishing the 
desired translation work, while 116 individuals were 
rated only “ordinary” (pingchang EHS). A large bottom 
group consisted of 289 men who did not qualify at all— 
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47 of these had turned in totally blank test papers.*5 
Such a dire state of translation proficiency would not 
have reflected well on the government. It was reasonable 
to suppress such a report. 

Other secrets eliminated in the publication of the 
Yongzheng palace memorials suggest how desirable it 
may be to go through the list of prohibited items.2° A 
proscribed report of YZ7 (1729) listed the “nourish-hon- 
esty” (yanglian 4 BE) stipends then being paid to Gansu 
provincial officials.27 Also prohibited were many staff 
memoranda written to suggest a recommendation or 
path of action for the emperor’s consideration. Fre- 
quently Yongzheng would simply copy these with 
scarcely a change into his vermilion rescripts on the me- 
morials, which would then be returned to the author so 
he would learn the imperial views. Such staff recommen- 
dations had to be concealed, lest the emperor appear in- 
capable of framing the policies regularly attributed to 
him alone.?® Often these memoranda dealt with the 
thorny details of government finance and are well worth 
examining today. In fact, I developed a habit of identify- 
ing the prohibited memorials in the files and scrutinizing 
them with especial care.?? 

Another midreign communication on military en- 
campments was probably denied outer-court circulation 
because it revealed that at the highest levels in the inner 
court, the government had connived to deceive the outer 
court about the existence of the then-secret palace me- 
morial system. The imperial calligraphy on this report 
begins with a recital of current regulations (doubtless 
known only in the inner court) for sending important in- 
formation to the outer court without revealing the exis- 
tence of the palace memorials: “What ought to be re- 
ported in a routine memorial [i.e., a report in the 
outer-court stream], accordingly report. It is not permit- 
ted because of [something in] a palace memorial not to 
send in a routine version.” But in the final section, after 
this lecture on regulations, the emperor suddenly re- 
versed himself and concluded: “In this case, that tem- 
porarily need not be done.”3° This confusing rescript 
may have been withheld because it showed the govern- 
ment in a thoroughly bad light, not only because of the 
conniving that produced duplicate reports—one for each 
communication system—but also because of the revela- 
tion of imperial indecision, qualities deemed unsuitable 
for publication. 

An example of how officials’ face was taken care of 
appears in a report from the end of the reign. Here, the 
emperor kept up his sarcastic needling on the subject of 
official inadequacies: “This memorial has much gloss- 


ing,” he wrote, “You [surely] did not read it over.”3! 
What had probably happened was that the provincial 
governor-general had simply forwarded the local finan- 
cial official’s report without checking. The memorial was 
withheld from circulation, possibly because this official 
was highly regarded and as a result was given protection 
against unfavorable publicity. In fact, many candid per- 
sonnel reports from the Yongzheng period were secreted 
lest the emperor’s and the reporting official’s comments 
should become widely known. In one exposition, a pro- 
vincial memorialist described a subordinate as only or- 
dinary, beside which the emperor exclaimed: “Yes” (shi 
JÆ). Later the emperor castigated another official with the 
statement, “I fear his sense of integrity needs looking 
into,” and agreed with the memorialist’s frank assessment 
of a third as “scatterbrained” (gingtiao #&(k).3- Revela- 
tion of such candid comments could have been extremely 
damaging to morale throughout the bureaucracy. 

Another kind of tinkering with the archival record ap- 
pears in documents purportedly published from archival 
originals. The published Yongzheng-period memorials 
exhibit curious differences between the archival originals 
and their published forms. When I compared about two 
hundred reports with their published versions, I found 
only five instances in which the published versions did 
not display differences. Some of the changes were utterly 
insignificant; nevertheless, researchers would like to be 
assured of verisimilitude. The eighteenth-century editors 
frequently condensed a provincial author’s verbiage and 
even rewrote the emperor’s comments. Apparently the 
editors sought to give the imperial writing an elevated 
tone. For instance, one published rescript had the em- 
peror quoting the classical philosopher Mencius, but the 
archival original yields no imperial reference to the sage 
or his works.33 This editorial strategy was intended to re- 
inforce the image of deep classical learning as part of the 
public imperial persona. 

Later in the eighteenth century, the system came to be 
manipulated in another way—which our imaginary 
guidebook of prescriptions might have described—when 
the palace memorials had become both more numerous 
and less secret. This was accomplished by having high 
supervising officials, or sometimes the emperor himself, 
determine which palace memorials would be released to 
the outer court. Release was a serious matter, because it 
not only made the memorial content available to the 
many potential readers in the large outer-court bureau- 
cracy, but also allowed the document contents to be in- 
cluded in the court circular (Peking Gazette) as well as 
more formal official publications. Reports thus fated 
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would be ordered “turned over” (jiao ZŠ) to the outer 
court.34 Occasional imperial rescripts also prescribed re- 
lease of memorial enclosures to the outer court with the 
formula “Also send the enclosure” (dan bingfa Z$), 
In this way, large numbers of once secret palace memori- 
als reached the outer-court bureaucracy. Our hypotheti- 
cal manual would show that inaction easily preserved ar- 
chival secrets—a special determination was needed to 
forward each individual memorial, and another to send 
on an enclosure. 

A third kind of manipulation that may be observed in 
the middle to late eighteenth century was the practice of 
writing covering palace memorials that summarized situ- 
ations but left the details—often significant details—to 
enclosures. The covering document—but not its enclo- 
sure—would then be released to the outer court. We 
know this practice had become prevalent by the end of 
the eighteenth century because it excited the imperial 
alarm, causing the Jiaqing emperor (r. 1796-1820) to 
caution officials against excessive use of what he called 
the “secret enclosure” (jiapian K Fr) system.35 

How did the secret enclosure system work? Enclosure 
content was filled with what officials in the field had de- 
cided should be treated as unofficial memory. Frequently 
enclosures were written to convey details that might oth- 
erwise have clogged the narratives in the covering memo- 
rials—long lists of local crop and harvest conditions, for 
instance, food grain price levels, rain and weather facts, 
earthquake and flood reports, and maps. Another candi- 
date for enclosure treatment was the confessions of cap- 
tured rebels. Confession enclosures usually contained 
seditious information that had to be secretly stored in the 
inner-court archives and kept out of general circulation. 
Hundreds of such confessions, usually submitted as en- 
closures, today survive in one or two copies only from 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. They detail 
the organizations, beliefs, and hopes behind dozens of 
rebel groups all over China. Twenty-five years ago, a 
Yale graduate student, Susan Naquin (now teaching at 
Princeton), was the first to make substantial use of such 
documents, studying a set from an 1813 attack on the 
palace. Rebels were rounded up in and around Peking 
and extensively debriefed under Grand Council auspices, 
possibly with the use of torture. Naquin was able to 
tease out an entire book that for the first time in English 
or Chinese published a narrative and analysis of the na- 
ture of a Chinese sectarian rebellion.3* Of course, the ev- 
idence of such sedition could not be permitted to circu- 
late to the outer court, appear in the Peking Gazette, or 
be inscribed in the official historical works. Accordingly, 


today most confessions are still to be found in the secret 
inner-court archival holdings. 

Archival materials can only be as good as the quality 
of information collected. A fourth kind of limitation that 
might have been prescribed in our imaginary manual in- 
volved restricting the kind of information collected in the 
first place. This practice met the larger goal of managing 
information so that it told the government’s, rather than 
any other, story. For example, as it was thought desirable 
to protect officials, a report on a local uprising had to be 
composed to clear those involved of any and all derelic- 
tion of duty. The aim was to ensure that nothing damag- 
ing about the officials would be on file even in the top se- 
cret archives, and with high inner-court grandees 
supervising the taking of depositions, this was not diffi- 
cult to arrange. 

An example of this occurs in the Zhong Renjie case of 
1841, when the captured leader was asked in the course 
of his interrogation if his uprising had been long in the 
planning. Of course, no rebel leader would be recorded 
as having answered such a question in the affirmative, 
lest the officials on the spot be accused of failing to un- 
cover a rebellion in its planning stages. Zhong Renjie’s 
confession complied very clearly with this requirement: 
“We were terrified and seized the town because we had 
killed an official, definitely not because we had plotted 
the rebellion beforehand.” With this statement firmly in- 
corporated in Zhong’s deposition, the local officials 
(who may very well have been carrying out the initial in- 
terrogations) ensured that they would be off the hook. 
As a result, we shall never know if Zhong’s small upris- 
ing really did erupt spontaneously, as the confessions pi- 
ously attest, or was long-planned and carried out right 
under the noses of unobservant and lazy local officials.37 
In similar fashion, managed confessions might control 
other aspects of the reporting on an uprising. Much in- 
formation we might like to have is forever lost, and the 
information that survives in the archives has to be inter- 
preted in the light of the suspicion that some of it may 
have been noted to clear officials of blame rather than to 
determine facts. 


Deliberate Forgetting 


With the Qing archives so well managed and so much 
memory preserved, if not necessarily circulated, mention 
must be made of some of the few examples of deliberate 
official discard of documents. In these cases it apparently 
was not enough to bury an incriminating document in a 
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secret holding—the document had to be destroyed. One 
instance concerns a missing archival record of an impor- 
tant imperial decision. In 1748, the grand councillor, 
Nogin, was sent to the southwest front to lead the Qing 
armies against the Jinchuan rebels. Unfortunately, Noqin 
was soon forced to admit defeat. When his reports of de- 
feat reached the Qianlong emperor, Noqin was sched- 
uled—without the formality of a trial—to be beheaded. 
To make matters worse, the sword of his brave grandfa- 
ther, a hero of the Manchu conquest years, was hastily 
dispatched to the southwest to be employed in carrying 
out the execution, which was ordered to take place in 
full view of the assembled Qing armies.3° 

The archival record of this tale would surely make in- 
teresting reading, but one of the key pieces of evidence 
for the entire year of Noqin’s demise, the “Record Book 
of [Grand Councillors’] Deliberations,” a compilation of 
probably several hundred pages, is missing.3? What is 
more, the file was not lost after the fall of the Qing, when 
so many other palace relics were stolen by eunuchs—it 
has been missing at least since the first Grand Council ar- 
chives inventory was compiled in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury.4° This early disappearance of a potentially embar- 
rassing record in contrast with very few other losses of 
Grand Council documents strongly suggests the use of 
that special archival oubliette—an archivist’s purposeful 
destruction of a set of documents. In this case the pro- 
scribed topic was probably the terrible evidence and con- 
sequences of keen imperial frustration, disappointment, 
and even loss of temper.4! For the Qing archivists, pro- 
tecting the imperial face was the all-important goal. 

Another deliberate example of archival forgetting that 
plagues our research today is the Grand Council archi- 
vists’ failure to preserve the alternate position papers 
composed in response to the imperial order for a high- 
level deliberation.4* In each instance, the final agreed-on 
position paper was copied for various files and pre- 
served, but the alternatives appear to have been de- 
stroyed. This may have happened because of an unwrit- 
ten “unanimity rule” to the effect that if the deliberating 
officials presented one unanimous position paper, the 
emperor was all but bound to accept it and did so in 
nearly every case. On the other hand, if the officials pre- 
sented more than one position, the emperor was free to 
decide for himself. Bureaucratic solidarity could thus 
trump imperial will; bureaucratic disunity—and any sur- 
viving evidence of it—handed the decision-making 
power to the monarch.43 Accordingly, to preserve an 
official dissent that had been registered along the way to 
final unanimity was to risk destroying the officials’ op- 


portunity to decide. There was no question but that rec- 
ords pertaining to dissent had to be destroyed.44 


Conclusion 


In relation to the Qing archives, social memory may be 
defined as a document-based remembrance different 
from or even in opposition to the official version of 
events. The government’s authorized tales were the ones 
that circulated most freely. Nevertheless, with some cru- 
cial limitations, Qing government archivists also pre- 
served many alternative views and accounts. This is a 
boon to present-day researchers because private papers 
do not survive well in China. 

When using these materials, researchers must be 
aware of the nature of the limitations on Qing data col- 
lection—the poor survival rate of private papers, the 
management of reporting at the source, the special aims 
of archival collection and preservation, and the restric- 
tions on circulation and publication. There were many 
such limitations—I have been able to describe only a few 
of the most notorious. 


NOTES 


In the notes below, the abbreviation TPM signifies documents 
in the Qing archive holdings of the Taibei Palace Museum. At 
the museum, a report to the throne may be retrieved by its as- 
signed number; a document that has been published may usu- 
ally be retrieved in the printed edition by its date. In the follow- 
ing notes, I supply this information, plus the name of each 
document’s author. 

I am grateful for the assistance of the late Chao Chung-fu of 
the Taiwan Academia Sinica, Chuang Chi-fa of the Taibei 
Palace Museum, Ju Deyuan of Beijing’s Number One Histori- 
cal Archives, and Wei Qingyuan of the People’s University Ar- 
chives Department in Beijing. I also happily acknowledge the 
suggestions of two Yale graduate students, Edward Melillo and 
Shou-chih Yen. I thank Professor Keith Wrightson for arrang- 
ing for me to present an earlier version of this essay at a Yale 
History Department lunch. Chinese terms and names in this 
essay are romanized according to the pinyin system, with mod- 
ern personal names rendered according to the personal prefer- 
ence— Wade-Giles or pinyin—of the individuals named. 

1. Chinese: Siku quanshu (WO Bie #). 

2. In the 1980s, an enterprising Taiwan publishing house 
printed the forbidden works. 

3. I know this only as a story and do not claim to have in- 
spected the reports themselves. 

4. Had certain Grand Council documents been weeded, I 
might never have come across lists of tables of food ordered 
each day for the council, which I employed to estimate the num- 
ber of staff members on duty there each day. See my Monarchs 
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and Ministers: The Grand Council in Mid-Ch’ing China, 1723- 
1820 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1991), 172. The 
Grand Council archives also yielded other kinds of information 
that in different archival situations might have been discarded. 
On pre-archivage, see Guy Dubosq, The Records Center: Idea 
and Instrument (Washington: VIII International Congress on 
Archives, 1976). In contrast to weeding, occasional deliberate 
destruction of certain materials did take place, a subject I dis- 
cuss later in this essay. 

5. After the fall of the Qing dynasty (1912), many printed 
books, some from as early as the Song dynasty (960-1279), 
were also discovered in the Grand Secretariat archives. 

6. Maurice Halbwachs, The Collective Memory, trans. 
Francis J. Ditter and Vida Yazdi Ditter (French edition, 1950; 
New York: Harper & Row, 1980), passim; see also Paul Con- 
nerton, How Societies Remember (French edition, 1950; New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 1 and passim. 

7. For example, Charles S. Maier, The Unmasterable Past: 
History, Holocaust, and German National Identity (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1988), 149. 

8. Laura Hein and Mark Selden, “The Lessons of War, 
Global Power, and Social Change,” in Laura Hein and Mark 
Selden, eds., Censoring History: Citizenship and Memory in 
Japan, Germany, and the United States (Armonk, N.Y.: M. E. 
Sharpe, 2000), 3-50. Western historians of China have not 
dealt much with questions of memory, but when they do, the 
focus is usually on twentieth-century events such as the Nan- 
jing Massacre and the Cultural Revolution. See, for example, 
Vera Schwarcz, “How to Make Time Real: From Intellectual 
History to Embodied Memory,” in Gail Hershatter et al., eds., 
Remapping China: Fissures in Historical Terrain (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1996), 13-24, and Schwarcz’s “The 
Burden of Memory: The Cultural Revolution and the Holo- 
caust,” China Information 11, no. 1 (summer 1996): I-12. 

9. My focus on the Qing rather than archival policy 
through all of China’s dynastic history is largely due to the fact 
that few original documents survive for dynasties before the 
Qing. For instance, about five thousand archival items survive 
for the Ming period (1368-1643), whereas the figure com- 
monly given for Qing holdings is approximately ro million 
items (Oingzhu Zhongguo diyi lishi dang’anguan chengli liushi 
zhounian, 1925-1985 [Felicitations to the Number One His- 
torical Archives of China on the sixtieth anniversary of its 
founding, 1925-1985] [Beijing, 1985], 9). Note that the latter 
is only a very general figure: it enumerates materials only at the 
Number One and does not differentiate between a single 
“item” of three lines and a six-hundred-page record book, also 
rated a single “item.” Yet the six-hundred-page album might 
contain as many as five hundred separate documents. 

to. One kind of formal and not very descriptive personnel 
evaluation (the kaoyudan % #8 #4) was stored in the outer court. 

11. Before the Qing inner-court system was developed, 
there was a way of holding secret documents in the outer-court 
vaults known as the Grand Secretariat Great Treasury (Neige 
daku). Such documents were specially labeled “secret” in the 
Great Treasury logbook, the “Record of Silken [i.e., imperial] 
Words” (Silunbu #&#a 4). Once the inner-court system was de- 
veloped, however, the designation “secret” only rarely ap- 
peared in these outer-court logbooks. 


12. I described the Qing outer and inner courts in Mon- 
archs and Ministers, chap. 1 and passim. After the Kangxi reign 
(1661-1722), the inner-court repositories were generally used 
for documents that may be described as consisting of unofficial 
memory. 

13. Unfortunately, as a result of the civil wars that have 
beset China in recent centuries, local archives have survived 
much less well than those of the central government. Fre- 
quently a local archive’s holdings date not from the beginning 
of the dynasty but only near the end, and even then contain 
only a few documents from before the twentieth century. For a 
highly useful bibliography of descriptions of the local archives 
of China, see Ye Wa and Joseph W. Esherick, comps., Chinese 
Archives: An Introductory Guide (Berkeley: University of Cal- 
ifornia Institute for East Asian Studies, 1995). 

14. In fact, in recent years Chinese archivists and historians 
have investigated old libraries and other holdings and have lo- 
cated a few lesser-known works. 

15. L. Carrington Goodrich, “Cha Ssu-t’ing” (Ja Siting), in 
Eminent Chinese of the Ching Period (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944), 22. The quotation comes 
from the Chinese classic, The Great Learning (chap. 3, 1). 
There is nothing in the original text to suggest sedition. See The 
Chinese Classics, trans. James Legge (reprint, Tabei: Wenxing 
Shudian, 1966), 1:362. 

16. Even when government officials’ private papers have 
been published, they rarely reveal confidential information of 
any kind. An example from my own research on the founding of 
the Qing Grand Council (the equivalent of a central government 
high privy council) is the autobiography of Zhang Tingyu, a 
Qing statesman closely involved in the council’s founding and 
early growth. His autobiography reports hardly a word about 
the great event, and in some respects may be viewed as deliber- 
ately misleading, yet this key official certainly must have been 
well informed on the subject. See Chenghuaiyuan zhuren ziding 
nianpu [Chronological autobiography of [Zhang Tingyul]], 6 
juan, preface dated 1749 (reprint, 2 vols., Taibei: Wenhai, 1970). 

17. TPM, Palace Memorial YZ 016212 and enclosure, 
YZ2/8/7 (Sept. 23, 1724), Chen Shiguan. I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Frederick W. Mote of Princeton University for identify- 
ing the depicted bugs as grasshoppers when I showed a slide of 
the document in the course of speaking at Princeton in 1979. 
Professor Mote assured me that plagues of grasshoppers as well 
as locusts do occur. The covering memorial has been published 
in Gongzhongdang Yongzhengchao Zouzhe [Palace memorials 
of the Yongzheng reign] (Taibei: Palace Museum, 1977), 
3:24-26, but without its very interesting enclosure. 

18. In fact, such booklets explaining some of the Qing gov- 
ernment’s archival practices are held in the Beijing Number 
One Historical Archives. Unfortunately, however, these guides 
are silent on many of the subjects of interest in this essay. Ad- 
ditional explanations most often appear in memoranda (zou- 
pian # F) addressed to the emperor and composed by high 
statesmen, archivists, and historians. By the early nineteenth 
century one such manual of prescriptions for Grand Council 
practice had been printed: Shuyuan jilue [Materials on Grand 
Council history], comp. Liang Zhangju (reprint, 2 vols., Taibei: 
Wenhai, 1967). The archives also contain earlier, unpublished 
rule books: see for example the record book held in the Beijing 
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Number One Historical Archives, “Junjichu guizhu jizai” [No- 
tations of Grand Council regulations] and TPM, “Junjichu 
wenyi dang” [Record book of Grand Council lateral communi- 
cations [dispatched from the council’s archives office]]. 

19. TPM, handwritten imperial rescript (excerpt) on the yel- 
low summary (tiehuang ity i) for Palace Memorial YZ 018965, 
YZ 7/10/28 (Dec. 18, 1729), Futai. The document was first cir- 
culated in the Yongzheng Zhupi yuzhi [Vermilion rescripts [and 
palace memorials] of the Yongzheng [emperor]], first appearing 
in an experimental edition printed in 1732. 

20. For a table explaining these structures, see Monarchs 
and Ministers, 18-19. 

21. Calculation from Monarchs and Ministers, 172. 

22. “Memorial” is a nineteenth-century translation of the 
Chinese term for “report to the throne.” 

23. Edicts first appeared in collections such as the “ Yong- 
zheng Shangyu Neige” [[Open] edicts to the Grand Secretariat] 
and “Baqi Shangyu” [Edicts to the Eight Banners]. 

24. On this work see my “The Secret Memorials of the 
Yung-cheng Period (1723-1735): Archival and Published Ver- 
sions,” [Taibei] National Palace Museum Bulletin 9, no. 4 
(Sept.-Oct. 1974). 

25. TPM, Palace Memorial YZ 021955, YZ1/2/16 (Mar. 
22, 1723), Board of Civil Office report. In fact, nearly all me- 
morials from officials posted at the capital were put in the pro- 
hibited category. This memorial has recently been published in 
Gongzhongdang Yongzhengchao Zouzhe [Palace memorials of 
the Yongzheng reign] (Taibei: Palace Museum, 1977), 1:90. 
The emperor’s Manchu rescript, omitted from this edition (this 
was the museum’s editorial policy for all Manchu rescripts), 
stated that the 116 second-class candidates should be sent for 
a further year of training to see if they might qualify. 

26. When I made a close study of the Yongzheng govern- 
ment, I paid particular attention to the reports in the “prohib- 
ited” category. This can best be accomplished in the Taibei 
Palace Museum, whose card catalog provides this information as 
well as records of provenance for Yongzheng palace memorials. 
Long ago the Beijing Number One Historical Archives refiled its 
palace memorials according to eighteen large subject categories, 
a labor that also destroyed the documents’ provenance. 

27. TPM, Palace Memorial YZ 011817, undated, Xu Rong. 
The memorial can be dated approximately by examining the 
surrounding memorials in Xu Rong’s archival packet, which 
bear the dates YC7/R7/9 (Sept.1, 1729) and YZ8/1/26 (Mar. 
14, 1730). 

28. See for example TPM, Palace Memorial YZ 019792, 
undated, Yinxiang and others, printed in Gongzhongdang 
Yongzhengchao Zouzhe 26:259. The imperial rescript that 
largely incorporated the high officials’ recommendations ap- 
pears in YZ 008880, YZ7/4/[no day] (1729), Yang Kun, and 
was published in the Palace Museum’s Yongzheng palace me- 
morials (13:102). The Taibei Palace Museum has many such 
pairs from the Yongzheng period. A different system for pro- 
viding the emperor with advice was developed under the Qian- 
long emperor (r. 1736-95). 

29. The Taibei Palace Museum’s excellent memorial card 
files for the Yongzheng palace memorials include information 
on the publication status of each memorial—that is, their yilu, 
weilu, and bulu categorizations. 


30. TPM, handwritten vermilion comment on Palace Mem- 
orial YZ 011573, YZ7/9/17 (Nov. 7, 1729), Maizhu. There are 
several such Yongzheng rescripts suggesting an imperial will- 
ingness to operate beyond regulations. 

31. TPM, imperial marginalia on Palace Memorial YZ 
011676, YZ13/7/15 (Sept. 1, 1735), Maizhu. 

32. TPM, imperial marginalia on Palace Memorial YZ 
011822, undated slip lacking author identification. It is reas- 
suring to know that Yongzheng sometimes waxed enthusiastic 
about subordinates, as when he wrote in this same document 
of a circuit intendant: “. . . I can completely vouch for him. You 
must not be hard on him, he is someone who will work hard. 
Tell him what I have said.” 

33. TPM, Palace Memorial YZ 008020, YZ13/2/9 (Mar. 3, 
1735). Publication of the circulated memorial cited here was in 
the Yongzheng Zhupi yuzhi (see n. 19). 

34. A notation to this effect would have been inscribed in 
the inner-court logbook, picturesquely known as “Register for 
Keeping Up with Matters as They Come to Hand” [Suishou 
dengji KA FS FL]. On this record book, see my “Ch’ing Docu- 
ments in the National Palace Museum Archives: Document 
Registers: The Sui-shou teng-chi,” [Taibei] National Palace 
Museum Bulletin 10, no. 4 (Sept.-Oct. 1975). 

35. Jiaqing Shilu 24/19a-20a, JQ2/11/24 (Jan. 10, 1798). 
Although only the word jiapien was employed, the rest of the 
passage shows that the enclosures of imperial concern contained 
secret information. There are other uses of the term jiapian. 

36. See Susan Naquin, Millenarian Rebellion in China: The 
Eight Trigrams Uprising of 1813 (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1976). See also Naquin’s “True Confessions: Criminal 
Interrogations as Sources for Ch’ing History,” [Taibei] Na- 
tional Palace Museum Bulletin 11, no. 1 (Mar-Apr. 1976): 
1-14 plus frontispiece. Confessions were not always handled 
uniformly. Some of this type of information arrived in the me- 
morials themselves (zhengben IEA), some in enclosures. 

37. See Philip A. Kuhn and John K. Fairbank, with the as- 
sistance of Beatrice S. Bartlett and Chiang Yung-chen, Reading 
Documents: The Rebellion of Chung Jen-chieh, 2 vols. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University John King Fairbank Center 
for East Asian Research, 1986; rev. ed., 1993), 17. I thank Pro- 
fessor Kuhn for this insight, which I first encountered when, as 
a postdoctoral fellow, I participated in his Qing documents 
class at Harvard in 1981-83. 

38. Alfred Kiihn, “Chang Kuang-ssu” (Zhang Guangsi), in 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944), 43-45. 

39. This would be the Yifu dang (7A #8) for QL14 (1749). 

40. See the Grand Council archival inventory (Beijing Num- 
ber One Historical Archives #2258), “Han Junji dang’an 
zongce,” passim. The last item inventoried is dated QL5 5 (1790), 
which suggests an inventory done in QL56 (1791), but the rec- 
ord also breaks in the middle with a last middle item of QL42 
(1777), suggesting an inventory carried out in QL43 (1778). 

41. Nogin was a distant imperial connection and had been 
a trusted member of the Grand Council, so the emperor may 
all the more keenly have despaired at the news of the military 
defeat. 

42. These were known as “Memorials of Deliberation in Re- 


sponse [to the imperial order]” (yifu zouzhe RZA). Such 
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discussions were usually carried out by grand councillors, but 
were sometimes done in conjunction with a board or other 
group. 

43. There were some exceptions to this pattern, but the fact 
of the many imperial requests for more than one position cer- 
tify that in the Yongzheng and for most of the Qianlong reign 
the unanimity rule prevailed. See an instance of the Yongzheng 
emperor’s desperate attempt to divide his officials so that he 
might decide a case: “If [the deliberating officials] are unable to 
come to a unanimous position, there is no objection to [their 
producing] two recommendations, or three recommenda- 
tions—all are permissible.” TPM, Palace Memorial YZ 


020204, YZ2/6/8 (July 27, 1724), imperial rescript on the en- 
velope of a Gao Chengling memorial. The issue here was the 
particularly vexing one of condemning men to death. 

44. We know of other kinds of purposeful destruction of 
materials by Qing archivists. Sometimes when the storage vaults 
became too crowded, documents regarded as nonessential 
might be burned to make space for newcomers. This happened 
more in the Grand Secretariat than in the Grand Council ar- 
chives. For an early example see Gongzhongdang Kangxichao 
zouzhe [Palace memorials of the Kangxi reign] (Taibei: Palace 
Museum, 1976), vol. 8, Manwen yuzhi [Manchu documents], 
14-17, document of KX16/3/ro (April 21, 1677). 
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The Role of Archives in Chinese Society 


An Examination from the Perspective of Access 


Du Mei 
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he contemporary Chinese archival system is based on 

those agency archives offices (dangan shi) that were 
established in the early 1950s, right after the founding of 
the People’s Republic of China in October 1949. The sys- 
tem is structured and developed according to the principle 
of a unified leadership and administration at different lev- 
els. It consists of three types of archival institutions, each 
of them having clearly defined, state-mandated functions 
and responsibilities. These three types include archives ad- 
ministration departments (dangan ju), archives offices 
within agencies (dangan shi), and archives (dangan guan). 
The first type includes national and local (including 
provincial, municipal, and county) archives administra- 
tion departments, which are government agencies respon- 
sible for all archival endeavors within their respective ad- 
ministrative jurisdictions. These include formulating and 
implementing archival laws, regulations, policies and 
standards. Archives of this type are involved in making 
overall plans, exercising supervision, and providing guid- 
ance to archival programs of the state and party agencies, 
social and mass organizations, enterprises, scientific and 
cultural institutions, and other organizations under their 
jurisdiction. A second type we can call archives offices 
within agencies, organizations, enterprises, and institu- 
tions are responsible for the custody of their own archival 
records and for the transfer of those with long-term value 
to relevant archives (dangan guan). The third type con- 
sists of archives at all levels (national, provincial, munici- 
pal, and county) and of various kinds (comprehensive, 


The views expressed in this essay are those of the author. They 
do not represent the authority of the State Archives Adminis- 
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special, departmental, business, institutional)' that are 
cultural and scientific institutions, responsible for receiv- 
ing, collecting, arranging and keeping archival records of 
state and social interests within their respective jurisdic- 
tion and making them available to users. 

This network or system has the potential of broadly 
documenting and archiving the Chinese social memory 
since it structurally and institutionally covers almost 
every organization and nearly all activities of society. They 
include rural village councils, urban residential commit- 
tees, social organizations, professional associations, busi- 
ness enterprises, scientific and cultural institutions, and 
governments at all levels. However, this potential for com- 
prehensiveness needs to be examined more closely within 
the Chinese archival context of the past half century. 

A South African archivist once stated that archivists 
determine which elements of social life are imparted to 
future generations.” It should be reasonable to say that 
they also determine which elements of past social life are 
imparted to current generations. With a focus on com- 
prehensive state archives, which have the legal responsi- 
bility to provide public access to records, this essay re- 
views how archives are used and how they function in 
recalling and reproducing the past in China. By doing so, 
it attempts to identify problems that need to be given 
conscientious consideration and reflection by the Chi- 
nese archival community. 


A Retrospective 


From their inception in the 1950s, current archival insti- 
tutions would remain closed to the general public and 
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individual researchers for more than thirty years. They 
were not legally open to the public until 1987. In that 
time, the typical archive was an administrative and po- 
litically oriented service, located within a complex or 
courtyard of party or government buildings. Its invisibil- 
ity to society bespoke a confidential purpose. It was 
closed but very “active” under some special circum- 
stances. Ironically, this period during which the archives 
were not legally open to the general public was also an 
era when archives twice experienced nationwide massive 
interaction with related agencies and organizations. 

The process of establishing archives in the 19 50s coin- 
cided with a series of political and economic movements, 
including the suppression of counterrevolutionaries, the 
anti-Rightists campaign, and the Great Leap Forward. 
That first generation of contemporary Chinese archivists 
were actively involved in these movements with a goal of 
“serving the political fight.” Huge quantities of archival 
records, especially political files created by the old regime 
(Guomindang government), were used for the purpose of 
targeting “anti-Party evidences.” During the Great Leap 
Forward campaign in 1958, a policy was developed to 
call for archivists to “make full and active use of archival 
materials in socialist construction, and to serve the social- 
ist revolution in the fields of economy, politics, and ideol- 
ogy.” The policy led to a fever of “massively collecting, 
compiling and using archival records” in archival institu- 
tions all over the country. According to one report, 
20,852 files of records in the county of Hebei were con- 
sulted in order to compile supporting materials for the 
ongoing movement from January 1 to July 31, 1958. The 
Commercial Department of Henan province mounted 
more than thirty thousand big-character wall posters, 
half of them based on archival materials.3 

Another important role archives played in this time 
period was to provide information for industrial, agricul- 
tural, and construction projects. Such projects were a 
major function of the state, especially under the planned 
economy. For instance, the official reports to the imperial 
throne during the Qing dynasty include data about the 
flow of discharge of the Yellow River. These data are pre- 
served in archives, which were used in the process of de- 
signing the Sanmenxia Reservoir. 

This flourishing level of archival activity came to an 
end in March 1965, when a central circular criticized 
loose control over the past usage of archives, pointing out 
that the various uses of archives had caused political 
problems for the party and state and should be stopped. 
Many archives ceased operation during the Cultural Rev- 
olution of the following decade. Those surviving archival 


institutions were clearly defined as confidential agencies, 
and any cultural attribute associated with them was crit- 
icized as “revisionist.” Archival doors were closed for 
more than a dozen years until 1979, when China started 
its policy of reform and opening up to the outside world. 
Throughout the 1980s, “history” became an overwhelm- 
ing theme of interest and activity. All over China there 
were attempts to address the task of rewriting history, or 
in other words, “history experienced a process of recon- 
struction.” As the Central Party made a decision to re- 
solve “historical questions left over from an earlier pe- 
riod,” archives all over the country were consulted. 
According to use statistics from the State Archives Ad- 
ministration, archives at all levels and of various kinds 
experienced an increase in the number of users from 
2,117,715 in 1983 to 5,361,777 in 1987. The total num- 
ber of files provided to users increased from 6,626,575 to 
23,380,328 over this five-year period. One of the main 
purposes for consultations was to redress grievances and 
mishandled cases in past political campaigns. Another 
purpose of these visits to the archives derived from sev- 
eral projects focused on the compilation of historical ma- 
terials and annals of local histories. It is a long-standing 
Chinese tradition called “compiling historical materials 
and local annals in a flourishing age.” Such research oc- 
cupied 66.6 percent of total consultations to archives in 
1987, while at the same time, academic research made up 
only 1.2 percent of such visits.4 

As China rapidly developed economically, there was 
increasing interest in scientific and technical records 
housed in archives. For example, archives proved very 
important in the decision-making process of the Three 
Gorges Dam project. In this project, archival institutions 
provided over 1,500 files of hydrological archives and 
tens of thousands of maps and drawings. 

It is easy to discover some similarities between the ac- 
cess peaks that occurred in the 1950s and those of the 
1980s. The increase in both periods was connected with 
special political and historical climates. Many users were 
functionaries from within the related agencies and in- 
stitutions (including archival institutions themselves). 
“Serving the Party and State’s central task,” as the guid- 
ing ideology of archival work, was formed and developed 
in the process. This statement of ideology and goals was 
articulated in the 1950s and has been evoked ever since. 

The recurrence of this statement in the 1980s was as- 
sociated with a different political, economical, cultural, 
and social context from that of the 19 50s. This more re- 
cent context allowed a variety of possibilities and great 
freedom for the archival profession to develop in a more 
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healthy manner. Primary examples are the successful en- 
deavors leading to the statutory openness of archives to 
the public. 

In 1980, the Central Party Committee approved the 
establishment of the State Archives Bureau’ to open the 
historical archives, which include archives of old regimes 
and archives of the Communist Party—led revolution be- 
fore 1949, preserved in the state archives at national and 
provincial levels. Their contents are made available for 
examination by historical research institutions and re- 
lated agencies. A regulation titled “The Method of Open- 
ing Archives,” issued by the State Archives Bureau in Sep- 
tember 1985, opens to the public all records dating thirty 
years or earlier in archives at all levels and of various 
kinds. Two years later the Archives Law of the People’s 
Republic of China® was issued. This law legally author- 
ized the right of public access to archives and the respon- 
sibility of archives to make their records available. 

The 1990s witnessed a drastic change in every aspect 
of Chinese society. As the transition of the political and 
economic system deepened, commercialization acceler- 
ated rapidly. Encountering suddenly such a sharp shift in 
policies, the whole society experienced a kind of psycho- 
logical change. Restlessness and an appetite for quick suc- 
cess and instant benefits became almost a universal fever. 
Archivists, generally at a low social and economic status, 
felt frustration and pressures both from inside and out- 
side. The traditional constraint still existed, while new 
pressures emerged. Archivists were affected by the temp- 
tation of “a relatively comfortable life” (xiaokang 
shenghuo), while society seemed less interested in ar- 
chives. Although more and more archival holdings were 
open and research conditions improved, the number of 
visits dropped sharply. Compared with 1987, the number 
of visitors dropped by 62.2 percent in 1995. Archivists 
were pushed to find a solution to this problem. Pressure, 
in some way, could be a motivational force for creating 
new ideas. A good illustration might be the most popular 
topics discussed within the archival community, both at 
meetings and in some seventy archival journals during the 
1990s. They included archival work and the market econ- 
omy, the commodity value of archival records and 
charges for services, the development of scientific and 
technical archival information, the social effect and eco- 
nomic benefit of archival records, the reexamination of 
appraisal practices, and the social functions of archives. 
Obviously, an awareness of and influence by the market 
economy accompanied archivists’ awareness of serving 
society. At the same time, the approach of archivists to 
their work underwent a change. Obscurity, once a virtue 


of archivists, was no longer valued. Archivists longed for 
social recognition and consciously started to publicize 
their work and themselves both to leading bodies and to 
the public. A new strategic goal was established: “to fully 
activate the social effects and economic benefits of archi- 
val information around the Party and State’s central 
task.” Ideologically, this goal did not break out of the 
frame of a traditional conception of archival service; 
however, it did introduce flexible and multiple forms of 
service toward society. 

In this new approach, the social effects of archives 
were associated with serving the national goal of “the 
construction of a socialist spiritual civilization” (also 
translatable as “socialist ethical and cultural progress”). 
In practice, this involved three types of actions. The first 
was organizing archival exhibitions or other publicity 
events on the occasion of national and local commemo- 
rative activities. It was in this way that archives for the 
first time entered directly into the field of vision of the 
public and were expected to play a role for reinforcing 
ceremonial decorum, for recalling memories of laudatory 
acts and heroic deeds, for glorifying economic achieve- 
ments and scientific and technological advancements, 
and for demonstrating great benefits brought about by 
access to archives. The second type of action has been 
the compiling and providing of archival materials 
around a particular task in a given period so as to meet 
the specific demands of important departments. The 
third type of action has been the developing of archival 
information, the compiling and publishing of archival 
records on special subjects, which may bring public at- 
tention to the archives and added benefits to society at 
large. 

Attaching importance to economic benefits of archives 
is more or less associated with serving the national goal 
of “the construction of socialist material civilization” 
(also translatable as “material progress”). With the high 
degree of importance attached to economic develop- 
ment, and with the rapid advancement of scientific and 
technological research, scientific and technological con- 
sultation in archives went up significantly, making up 23 
percent of the total use of comprehensive archives in 
1995. At the same time, business archival programs were 
thriving and prospering, and proud of their achieve- 
ments. In an effort to measure the benefits, the State Ar- 
chives Administration in 1994 issued guidelines titled 
“Regulation to Calculate the Economic Benefits Gained 
by the Use of Archives.” This publication described a 
process by which archivists could calculate these eco- 
nomic benefits. 
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Cooperating with the media has been a new trend over 
the last couple of years. Increasingly, any significant suc- 
cess of an archival institution is measured by its being 
“seen on TV, heard on the radio and read in the newspa- 
per.” However, while eagerly embracing the media, the ar- 
chives have lacked a cool-headed and conscientious study 
of the proper ways of promoting the archives, especially 
through displays and other media. An ongoing focus is 
the so-called leisure society. At an academic symposium 
on the role of archives in the leisure society held in Beijing 
last year, participants optimistically suggested that “archi- 
val work should tap its own market share in the leisure in- 
dustry. In addition to exhibitions and publications, we 
should develop new markets to meet various demands of 
society.”7 The idea was obviously stimulated by the Four- 
teenth International Congress on Archives held in Seville 
in September 2000 but tailored to suit the Chinese con- 
text by Chinese assumptions and imagination. 

Since the 1980s, archives in China have generally ex- 
perienced a transformation from closure or partial clo- 
sure to greater access. Regretfully, in the process, for his- 
torical reasons and given the sociopolitical context of 
decision making, the “central task” and “benefit,” not 
the public, usually have come first on the archives’ list of 
priorities. A political way of thinking, as an ideological 
heritage, has deeply embedded itself and greatly in- 
fluenced the construction of archival reality and culture. 
Archivists seem to have difficulty in developing a normal 
and professional approach and in breaking out of this 
frame to reflect and represent the multiple social and 
historical phenomena and various demands upon social 
memory. 

In terms of the current reality, this political and prag- 
matic approach has had its positive side and has 
achieved a great deal. By focusing on the central task— 
major state activities—archival work usually can gain 
attention from leaders and a variety of other groups, 
and therefore gain financial support. For instance, the 
total footage of archival repositories increased 52.4 per- 
cent from 1983 to 1990. Also, the funds allocated cen- 
trally for the preservation of archives at risk increased 
from 4 million Chinese yuan in 1994 to 12 million in 
2001. Since much retrospective work has been achieved, 
this is quite significant. Some backlogs can be dimin- 
ished and some weak points can be improved. For in- 
stance, in 1956, to address the pressures of political 
struggle, all the political records of the old regime were 
arranged and described. During the Great Leap Forward 
campaign, archival institutions fulfilled the arrangement 
and description of records accumulated and created 


since 1949. This was also the case in the 1990s. In order 
to provide an active service, or even more strategic, pro- 
active service to leading bodies, archives began to pay 
more attention to acquisition and enrichment of their 
holdings and the development of finding aids. The image 
of archives is becoming visible in society. This may at- 
tract potential users. 

I would like especially to mention archival develop- 
ment in rural areas. In order to carry out the policies and 
strategies of improving agricultural and rural work de- 
veloped by the Third Plenary Session of the Fifteenth 
Congress of the Central Party Committee, a national 
conference on archival work about agriculture and rural 
areas was organized by the State Archives Administra- 
tion in 1999. It called for a strengthening of archival pro- 
grams in this field, which include archive and records 
programs of township agencies, and agricultural produc- 
tivity and business activities. The aim is to better serve 
agricultural development and entrepreneurial peasants. 
Now many local archives have begun to provide a de- 
posit service for the peasants’ land contract deeds. The 
local archives also have started to collect records relating 
to family planning in rural areas, the transparency of vil- 
lage public affairs, grassroots democratic elections, “a 
relatively comfortable life” families, charges and prices 
of electricity, home ownership, cooperative deposit 
funds, and so forth. 

In this current transitional era, we should also be 
aware that the central-task approach might be the best, 
most efficient, and ideal strategic choice for a period of 
time, but in the long run may yield some negative conse- 
quences, especially related professional issues and issues 
of social memory. When highlighting some elements of 
historical memory, the current practice of archives in 
China might overlook elements much more valuable to 
the public and the memory of society as a whole. Actu- 
ally, over the past two decades, there has been, on the 
one hand, an increasingly strong awareness of archival 
participation in social affairs and increased archival pub- 
licity and educational programs for the public. On the 
other hand, we still have to face the reality of very little 
research and public access to archives, and a persistent 
isolation from humanistic research circles and the public. 
In fact, the archival community has been slow to provide 
the necessary nourishment to current historical writings 
and in a broader sense to the collective memory of the 
nation. This phenomenon is complicated. I would now 
like to turn to some of the relevant issues that should be 
given more concern, reflection, and reexamination by 
our Chinese archivists. 
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The Quality of Archivists and 
Institutional Culture 


It is well known that the professional quality of the ar- 
chives plays a very important role in defining the quality 
of archival institutions. This means establishing proper 
professional behavior and conduct, a healthy cultural at- 
mosphere, an efficient way of working, and a value sys- 
tem, all of which further affect the social functioning of 
archives. The situation in China is evolving toward the 
establishment of such an environment, despite major 
problems and challenges. According to the 1999 Annual 
General Statistic Data of the Nation’s Archival Endeavor, 
there are a total of 23,530 professional archival staff 
working in 3,046 comprehensive state archives through- 
out China. Since archival work has long been regarded 
as secret, political, and rote, archivists used to be charac- 
terized by traits such as “modest and unassuming” and 
“sedate and obeying.” In recent years, personnel employ- 
ment criteria and methods have changed, giving priority 
to educational background and capability. However, 
there are still ongoing serious problems. The overall ed- 
ucational level of Chinese archivists is low. Currently 
about 45 percent of archivists have college certificates, 
16 percent have a bachelor’s degree, and only 4 percent 
have a higher degree. This has been one of the major ob- 
stacles for the fundamental reform of archives over the 
past two decades. 

Legislatively, state archives at all levels are cultural 
institutions. However, in practice, most of them merge 
together with the archives administration departments 
at the same level under the same leading board. There- 
fore, they function more as departments of government 
agencies than as independent public and cultural institu- 
tions. This model has its advantage in ensuring the insti- 
tutional status and budget of archives. However it also 
introduces into individual archives a hierarchical system 
that makes it more difficult to institute an archival ethos 
and an archival value system. Archives, as cultural insti- 
tutions, are more bureaucratic than their counterparts, 
such as libraries and museums. The bureaucratic envi- 
ronment molds a majority of professional officials, who 
act cautiously and lack a sense of social and historical 
responsibility. Public opinion supports this view. A sur- 
vey conducted by Changshu Municipal Archives last 
May showed that 51 percent believe the city archives is 
a government agency not a cultural institution, and 2 
percent think it is a Communist Party organ. 

This situation brings some problems and difficulties. 
First, professional practice is controlled and limited by 


common practice and rules of political and administra- 
tive concerns. Archivists are situated in a system and in- 
stitutional culture that does not quite encourage ques- 
tioning and independent action. Departing from this 
norm of behavior is difficult. Faced with enticements of 
promotion and benefits, archivists are not apt to ques- 
tion established and possibly outmoded practices or to 
act independently to overcome the conservative inertia 
often found in archival institutions. The archival com- 
munity also lacks active and effective communication 
and cooperation with academic and historical circles or 
with other related professions. 

Under these circumstances, the role of archives in doc- 
umenting and recalling social memory, to a certain de- 
gree, is dependent on the moral spirit of archivists and 
on an independent system of professional values or re- 
lated responsibilities. Such a system would allow archi- 
vists to see beyond the more mundane techniques and 
specific administrative processes involved in “keeping ar- 
chives” to the ultimate societal values of “using ar- 
chives” for the benefit of the wider community. The 
newly drafted “rules of job-related responsibility of ar- 
chivists” by the State Archives Administration attempts 
to develop a system of responsibility, but still focuses on 
the technical and management side, failing to give neces- 
sary attention to professional ethics and values. A clear 
characteristic of the Chinese archival community has 
been to stress the omnipotence of technology. But to 
magnify technology beyond its utility as a tool and to 
hold it as a key to all archival challenges will squeeze out 
wisdom and create barriers to more productive and use- 
ful paths. 


Availability and Publication of Archives 


Although making archives available to the public has 
been stressed over the past decade, the first priority and 
main concern of both archival studies and practice is still 
the safe custody and preservation of records. The pro- 
portion of archives thirty years or older that are avail- 
able for public access remains at a low level. Access 
varies from archive to archive. This situation can be ex- 
plained by several realities. 

First, there are neither efficient external checks nor 
pressures on archives. The stereotypical, long accepted 
distinction between records (as party and state docu- 
ments) and archives (as personal files) makes archives 
seem irrelevant to common people. Those who happen 
to visit an archive for a private purpose, for instance, to 
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look for some evidential documents helpful for their ap- 
plication for welfare benefits, do not receive good ser- 
vice, as should be their right. When service is refused, 
they seldom complain. Worse, even historical and aca- 
demic circles haven’t formed an external counterbalance 
to challenge the restrictions on access or to follow any 
administrative proceeding whereby they can argue for 
access to archival material. 

Second, archivists lose nothing by not providing ac- 
cess, but they take some risks by doing so. Twenty kinds 
of archives are listed in The Explanation of Measures for 
the Implementation of the Archives Law’ as unsuitable 
for opening to the public when they become thirty years 
old. These restrictions are based on the laws and acts of 
state security, copyright, protection of intellectual prop- 
erty, rights relating to inventions, patent rights, and so 
on. These measures are complicated and require archi- 
vists to have both the necessary knowledge to interpret 
them as well as a sense of public service to put them into 
practice. In addition, there are also some other uncertain 
personnel and political factors that make the conse- 
quences of opening archives difficult to predict. Afraid of 
getting in trouble, many state archivists usually choose to 
play it safe and prefer to restrict access. A typical attitude 
toward challenging responsibility is to take no risk, rather 
than to work a problem through to a proper conclusion. 
Nonetheless, some leaders of archives are well educated 
and open-minded, and they can deal well with the de- 
mands of greater access. But, when leaders of archives are 
timid and lack a sense of social responsibility, the situa- 
tion is not satisfactory. What makes this attitude a serious 
problem is that, nowadays, state archives are enjoying 
much more freedom to provide access to the whole soci- 
ety. But there are still many archivists who ardently be- 
lieve that “to safeguard and close to public use” is the 
most important service and role for the archivist. 

Another reality is that what we can provide for the 
public is not satisfying. Having placed emphasis on the 
administration of archives for service to the state and 
government, archive repositories are full of party and 
government documents, administrative records, and of- 
ficial documents of scientific and technological projects, 
which usually are irrelevant to common people. Fortu- 
nately, archivists have become aware of the problem, and 
therefore, are giving priority to acquisition and expansion 
of holdings relevant to all sectors of society. 

The condition of archival records also constitutes a 
widespread problem that impedes their availability. 
Large quantities of records that should be made available 
have not been properly arranged and described, or they 


are in poor physical condition. Chinese archives follow a 
very strict and painstaking filing and arrangement sys- 
tem. Anyone who visits a Chinese archives repository 
will be impressed by the neatly bound files arrayed on 
shelves or cabinets in good order. Within each file (on av- 
erage two centimeters thick), there is a list of titles of all 
items? and a note sheet providing some information re- 
lating to the filing process. Each page within a file is 
numbered. On the cover of each file, the archivist creates 
a synthetic title for the file (also consisting of the three 
parts described in note 9), the span of dates, and an ar- 
chival code consisting of the fonds number, the catalog 
number, and the file number. It is a really time- and 
labor-consuming process that has long been criticized 
and is now undergoing slow reform. It is hoped that a 
new method as well as a variety of reproduction tech- 
nologies and the Internet will speed up the process of de- 
scribing and providing access to archives. 

As mentioned above, the privileged clients of archives 
are leading governmental bodies and those involved in 
work of the central task. A great deal of money and 
labor could be involved in focusing on significant social 
events, serving the central task, “giving full scope of the 
central theme of our times,” and creating a sensation. 
However, you will rarely find brochures or pamphlets 
available for the convenience of researchers. Regular 
user-oriented service has not improved. An article in Ar- 
chives Science Study well represents this value orienta- 
tion. Discussing the current popular approach of “proac- 
tive service,” the author writes: 


The clients who could be the targets of our proactive 
service are those who will not directly send a request to 
the archives; however the archives can know their ac- 
cess demands through certain channels. Therefore, 
there is no possibility that these clients will be ordinary 
units and individuals, since they don’t have such an in- 
fluence and archives don’t have ways to learn their 
needs either. Proactive service has no way to serve these 
users. So, the clients of proactive service can only be 
certain powerful Party and government agencies... . 
and actually those leaders who are responsible for com- 
manding a central task. ... Compared with passive ser- 
vice (referring to the old ways of providing access), 
proactive service could create many more effects and re- 
turns with just a small amount of work which will 
therefore be more worthwhile. 


How to provide proactive service? The author continues: 
“Since the leaders are busy with various state affairs and 
have no time to consult archival resources, we should 
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compile for them high quality reference materials, which 
are brief and to the point and cover a wide range of sub- 
jects that are helpful for promoting the central task.”!° 
Archival journals have carried many articles sharing the 
successful experience of finding out and understanding 
intentions of leading bodies and providing “proactive 
reference service,” which shows that the idea is accepted 
widely in the Chinese archival community. 

The motive of seeking “benefits” and following a for- 
malist working style may also cripple some significant 
programs. For instance, as a result of great efforts by ar- 
chivists over the past years, many state archives have 
been nominated by local governments as “patriotic bases 
for the young generation.” This program provides ar- 
chives with a good opportunity to let young people learn 
the past of their city, their district, the lives of their an- 
cestors, and to arouse their interest in archives and be- 
come future users. Regrettably, although some archives 
would mount exhibitions, most of the archives stop 
doing anything after the successful and energetic cere- 
mony of “hanging an inscribed board” on the main en- 
trances of the archives, usually attended by local leaders 
and media. Since these ceremonies always carry a sort of 
publicity and educational mission and an air of author- 
ity and doctrinal approach, I am afraid that our young 
generation will take an attitude of disinterest in “revolu- 
tionary history,” and at the same time their interest in ex- 
ploring the past will diminish. 

At present, in addition to being wary of archives of 
power, we should also be on the alert concerning the 
power of archivists. When enjoying our legal privilege, 
archivists commonly lack the necessary awareness of 
how this privilege can be abused and become autocratic. 
The process of using archives to do research usually in- 
volves publishing archival records or quoting part of 
original records in publications. The Archives Law en- 
trusts archival institutions with the authority to make 
public records of state archives. With respect to collec- 
tively owned or individually owned archives, owners 
have the right to make them public but should abide by 
the relevant state regulations and may not endanger the 
security and interests of the state or encroach upon the 
lawful rights and interests of others. “The Measures for 
the Implementation of the Archives Law” (1999) specify 
and clarify the concept and forms of the publication of 
archives as follows: 


Publication of archives refers to making public, for the 
first time, the original archives or their contents, in their 
entirety or in parts, through the following means: 


1. Publishing through newspapers, magazines, books, 
or audiovisual and electronic publications; 

. Broadcasting by radio and on TV; 

. Disseminating through the Internet; 

. Reading or publicizing in public occasions; 

. Publicizing compilations of historical archives or 
materials in full text or abstract; and 

. Exhibiting or displaying original archives or their 
duplicates in public places. 
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Accordingly, researchers have the right to have access to 
archives, but they do not have the right to publish them 
first. The researchers are dependent on the archivists, 
who by law are responsible for publishing archives. In 
this way, archivists deeply participate in historical writ- 
ing and the construction of memory. 

Editing and publishing archival collections, which is a 
major means to make archives public, is a long tradition 
in China and has contributed heavily to the decision- 
making process, scientific research, and historical writing 
over the past several decades. The products usually fall 
into these categories: 


1. Selected collections of important official documents 
and statistics 

2. Materials directly in the service of economic development 

3. Materials in the service of political work and central 
tasks 

4. Annals, documentary histories, and archival collec- 
tions of special subjects 

5. Guides to archives 


Archivists now have both the legal responsibility and 
legal authority to do this work. 

The Archives Law also calls for placing research ar- 
chivists at archival institutions to strengthen research 
and compilation of archival and historical materials, 
which is regarded as “an important tool to provide effi- 
cient use of archives, and could meet various demands of 
the society to a maximum and widest scope.” However, 
this assumption overlooks some serious issues. First, the 
compilation and publication of archival records will 
never catch up and meet the various needs of the whole 
society. The huge quantity of and variety of modern 
records are incredibly hard to deal with. 

Second, the subjects and options of archival publica- 
tion are decided upon by the perspectives, positions, 
viewpoints, and qualities of the persons who do the com- 
piling. Indeed, in order to avoid mistakes in “political 
and general knowledge,” archivists might naturally pres- 
ent a montage of records, cutting and tailoring them like 
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film directors, according to the standards permitted or 
prohibited by the mainstream ideology. Up until now, ar- 
chivists have not consciously examined how and to what 
degree they should mediate the original records. They are 
not even aware it constitutes an issue or problem. 

Third, since there are no strict rules or procedures re- 
lating to compiling archives for publication, it is hard to 
prevent archivists from monopolizing records in order to 
achieve personal advancement, better economic effects, 
and social benefits. This behavior has been seriously 
harming the accessibility of archival records by the pub- 
lic and other researchers. At present, there is no efficient 
social force or rule to monitor archivists abusing their 
power. The harm this presents to historical research is 
obvious. 


Conclusion 


It seems to me that, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the Chinese archival community has never been 
able to divorce itself from “big event worship.” Long- 
formed ideas and behavior contribute to an inertia within 
archival institutions, which strongly affects how we view 
the past and the present. Our perception of society tends 
to focus on what is positive and visible and neglect that 
which is negative and invisible. Our choices in identifying 
and preserving the past and helping society to understand 
its past tend to follow the politics of the present order. 
That is, we do our job within the priorities and directions 
of the dominant forces of society. Increasing commercial 
motivations have made the situation more complicated. 
Although the approach and practice have historical 
causes that reflect the dilemmas of reality, archivists can 
easily choose to forget their obligation to the past and ne- 
glect their social roles as keepers and providers of collec- 
tive memory. Facing drastic political, cultural, and eco- 
nomic transitions, which are resulting in fundamental 
changes at the basic structure of Chinese society, presents 
archivists with an important task. We must find new ide- 
ological resources to efficiently promote archival thinking 
and practice, to reconstruct our perception of issues, and 
especially to reflect on our work as archivists and on the 
role of archival institutions. 

I want to conclude with introducing you to an exhibit, 
which, I hope, indicates a new trend. On the occasion of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the People’s 
Republic of China and the twentieth anniversary of the 
“reform and opening-up,” the Beijing Municipal Ar- 
chives sponsored an exhibit titled Let Yesterday Tell 


Today: Retrospective on Beijing Commodity Tickets. 
The exhibit demonstrated the creation and disappear- 
ance of the system of commodity tickets, once occupy- 
ing an essential place in the everyday life of ordinary 
Chinese families, between 1953 and 1993. The exhibit 
traces the economic and political evolution of Beijing. It 
was a hit. By focusing on the ordinary life of Chinese 
citizens and by displaying living conditions of common 
people in a specific period of time, it recalled, to a cer- 
tain degree, a sort of collective memory instead of an 
official memory. 

The new approach is different from the traditional ap- 
proach in at least two ways. First, it starts to take the 
popular perspective and take notice of the common life, 
rather than just highlighting big events. The subject and 
content of archival publicity give a certain proportion to 
the life conditions of people in addition to “nationwide” 
campaigns. Second, municipal archives have begun to 
give more emphasis to local concerns. In fact, many local 
archives are increasingly paying attention to document- 
ing “microhistory” and collecting records and relevant 
materials with local characteristics. Through these meas- 
ures the archival community can establish “grassroots 
archival holdings,” which have been so far neglected. 
This new trend is at an early stage. It is hoped it will have 
a bright future and bring in substantial reform of the so- 
cial function of archives and archivists. 


NOTES 


I express my heartfelt thanks to Nancy Bartlett and William 
Wallach for their generous help in my preparation of this pres- 
entation. Both of them sacrificed a great deal of spare and 
weekend time to read the draft and offer suggestions and cor- 
rections. Unless otherwise indicated, translations are mine. 

1. For instance, Shanxi Provincial Archives is a comprehen- 
sive state archive at the provincial level; Beijing Urban Con- 
structive Archives is a special state archive at the municipal 
level; the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs Office is a 
departmental archive at the national level; and the Archives of 
Renmin University and the Archives of the Chinese Academy of 
Science are institutional archives. 

2. Quoted by Terry Cook in his presentation at the Sawyer 
Seminar: “The Role of Archives in Constructing Social Memory.” 

3. All the data and examples are from Fu Hua, “Expansion 
of Providing Access to Archives,” China Archives 5 (1999). 

4. Fu Hua, “Expansion of Providing Access.” 

5. The State Archives Bureau is translated as the State Ar- 
chives Administration after 1993, when it and the Central Ar- 
chives merged. 

6. The Archives Law of the People’s Republic of China was 
adopted at the Twenty-second Meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Sixth National People’s Congress on September 5, 
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1987, and revised in accordance with the Decision on the Re- 
vision of the Archives Law of the People’s Republic of China 
adopted at the Twentieth Meeting of the Standing Committee 
of the Eighth National People’s Congress on July 5, 1996. 

7. Lin Chi, “A Summary of the Symposium on the Role of 
Archives in the Leisure Society,” Archives Science Study 3 (2000). 


8. Ed. Guo Shuyin (China Law Publishing House, 2000). 
9. In China, each document has a rubric that consists of 
three basic parts: author, subject, and type of document. The 
type of document expresses the function and hierarchical re- 
lation between author(s) and addressee(s). 
to. Lin Chi, “A Summary.” 
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Archives and Histories in 
Twentieth-Century China 
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Ithough the existence of state archives has been 
traced back to the fourth and fifth centuries BC in 
the West and perhaps all the way back to the Shang dy- 
nasty in China,! the establishment of permanent, public, 
national archival institutions dates only from the French 
Revolution, with the creation of the Archives nationales 
in 1790. The immediate reasons for founding such insti- 
tutions, such as the British Public Record Office (estab- 
lished 1838), the National Archives of the United States 
(1934), the Academia Historica (Guoshiguan) of the Re- 
public of China (1947) or the Central Archives (Zhong- 
yang dang’anguan) of the People’s Republic of China 
(1959) have varied, but in their broader purposes they 
appear to have had several aims in common: to increase 
bureaucratic efficiency, by centralizing the storage of 
government records; to assist and protect the govern- 
ment by providing an ongoing record of its own activi- 
ties and commitments; to preserve the cultural/political 
heritage of the nation, as defined by the state; and— 
finally—to preserve the records of the past for present 
and future historians.? (Arguably, only this last was a 
main aim of the original Guoshiguan, the State Histori- 
ographer’s Office under the Qing, with the aim above all 
to manage the dynastic story for posterity.)3 
Although designed primarily to serve the authorities, 
modern archives have been best loved by historians. Not 
long after the founding of the Public Record Office, a re- 
port complained: “Our Public Records excite no interest, 
even in the functionaries whose acts they record, the de- 
partments whose proceedings they register; or the pro- 
prietors to whose property rights they furnish the most 
authentic, perhaps the only title-deeds.”4 At the same 
time, amateur and professional historians in Europe 
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were developing an obsession for unlocking the pre- 
sumed secrets of archival collections. Thus Ranke wrote 
passionately of his desire (Lust) for the data in archival 
manuscripts, which he imagined as “so many princesses, 
possibly beautiful, all under a curse and needing to be 
saved.”5 

The tension between the purposes of the state, some of 
which are meant to be kept secret, and the insatiable 
Forschungslust of the modern historical profession, has 
of course never been resolved. But the very existence of 
public archives has changed the way historians work. 
Historians have come to take it for granted that access to 
archives storing the “primary” materials of history, what 
Marc Bloch called “the evidence of witnesses in spite of 
themselves,”® is essential to their craft. This is not be- 
cause primary materials are always superior to narrative 
sources of earlier generations; nor it is because they are 
necessarily true—indeed they may be full of lies and dis- 
tortions. But, as Bloch reminds us, theirs is the “kind of 
distortion [that] has not been especially designed to de- 
ceive posterity.”7 

From the point of view of historians, many of the great 
advances in archival access in the twentieth century have 
come when governments have lost their ability to deceive 
posterity, notably by collapsing in war and revolution. 
After the First World War, European governments com- 
peted with each other in the selective publication of doc- 
uments designed to show how each was innocent of “war 
guilt”; but it was only after Germany’s defeat in the Sec- 
ond World War, when its archives were seized and mi- 
crofilmed by the Allies (an event that in turn prompted a 
fuller opening of Allied archives), that a comprehensive 
archival investigation of the origins of the first war was 
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possible. The more recent, sudden demise of the Soviet 
Union and its Eastern European allies—the archives of 
which had been largely off limits to scholars—is already 
having a far-reaching effect on historical research and 
seems likely to promote greater openness in other ar- 
chives.® Although many governments have adopted poli- 
cies of unveiling archival materials after regular intervals 
(commonly thirty or fifty years), the historian’s best friend 
remains the government that ceases to govern. 

This, after all, is one reason why research in Qing ar- 
chives has faced fewer political obstacles than has schol- 
arly work on either Nationalist or Communist China. 
But as the case of the Qing archives demonstrates, the 
support of governments is essential to the archival en- 
deavor, for the defeat or disappearance of a regime does 
not by itself open its archive. Early Republican govern- 
ments were positively lethargic in their approach to 
records, including their own. The Lishi Bowuguan (His- 
torical Museum) founded in the late Qing to house im- 
perial archives was ill-funded and ill-managed under the 
Qing, and then starved under the Republic. The Repub- 
lican government cared so little about the source materi- 
als of its predecessor that tens of thousands of pounds of 
documents were allowed to be sold for pulp, and more 
would have been sold had it not been for the determined 
intervention of private scholars. Matters improved some- 
what with the establishment in 1928 of the Institute of 
History and Philology of the Academia Sinica, but as Lo 
Hui-min has pointed out, the fact that archival material 
continued to be measured by weight as late as the Sino- 
Japanese war was a sign of the “infant state of Chinese 
archival development.”? The intervention of the war and 
civil war meant that it was not until the 1950s that pro- 
fessional archival work would be supported by govern- 
ments in a manner that ultimately would make the First 
Historical Archives in Beijing and the National Palace 
Museum archives in Taipei the world-class institutions 
that they are today. 

Republican archives, too, were neglected in the first 
half of the century. The Guoshiyuan proposed by Sun 
Yatsen, renamed Guoshiguan (Academia Historica) 
under Yuan Shikai (seeking no doubt the legitimacy of 
continuity with the Qing institution), underwent several 
early incarnations and many false starts before being 
constituted as the central government archive under the 
Nationalists. But that did not happen, finally, until Janu- 
ary 1947. (It says something about the locus of power in 
Nationalist China that the Party Archives Commission 
of the Guomindang [Dangshihui] was established much 
earlier, in 1930,'° perhaps because Party archives were 


deemed most important to the actual working of govern- 
ment.) Even in the 1950s, government ministries in Tai- 
wan were rumored to have sold documentary materials 
for pulp; it took the passage of legislation to force them 
to give the Academia Historica the right of first refusal to 
their papers. Still, government bodies were free to de- 
posit their archives elsewhere (as the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs did with the Institute of Modern History 
of the Academia Sinica)'! or to hold on to them them- 
selves, as has been the case with the post-1927 materials 
of the Republic of China’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Delay in the opening of Republican- and especially 
Nationalist-era historical archives continued after 1949. 
The lag in systematizing Republican archives on Taiwan 
reflected the familiar reluctance of governments to release 
materials about their own recent past, in this case compli- 
cated by the continuing state of civil war. Thus the first 
Nationalist-era documents on Taiwan to be opened ex- 
tensively to scholars were captured materials of the Com- 
munist movement, housed in the Bureau of Investigation 
of the Ministry of Justice.'* Despite prodigious publica- 
tion projects on Republican history, particularly by the 
Guomindang Party Archives, the Academia Historica, 
and the Institute of Modern History, direct access to ar- 
chival materials was significantly limited until the 1980s. 
For its part, the new People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
government on the mainland showed no interest in pro- 
moting scholarship (as distinct from political study) in 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) historical materials. But 
under the official assumption that the era of the Republic 
of China (ROC) had definitively ended and that its dynas- 
tic history could be written, the PRC government devoted 
its attention to organizing the archives of its Nationalist 
enemies. The Nanjing Organization Office of the Third 
Historical Institute of the Academy of Sciences—known 
later as the Second Historical Archives—was founded in 
February 1951 to catalogue materials inherited from the 
Guomindang Party Archives, Academia Historica, and 
innumerable other collections of Republican archives. Al- 
though some materials from these collections would be 
used in published collections of documents in the 1950s, 
the enormous scale of the archival work (which central- 
ized Republican records as they had never been under the 
Republic), the early PRC’s official culture of secrecy 
(which contradicted the very concept of a public archive), 
and the political disruptions of the years 1958-78 (above 
all the Cultural Revolution) all meant that it was not until 
1980 that the collections of the Second Historical Ar- 
chives could be formally opened to scholarly inquiry.'3 
Since the early 1980s, there has been a revolution in 
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the professional organization and public access of Re- 
publican archival materials on both sides of the Taiwan 
Strait. The Second Archives and several major provincial 
and municipal archives in the PRC, as well as the Acad- 
emia Historica and the Institute of Modern History of 
the Academia Sinica on Taiwan, now have state-of-the- 
art storage facilities, preservation programs, cataloguing 
systems, and retrieval capacities.'4 

PRC archives—in particular the Second Archives and 
the Shanghai Archives, but also many others—have re- 
defined the nature of a state archive, with holdings that 
extend well beyond those of formal government bodies. If 
revolutions are a historian’s best friend, a Communist 
revolution must be the best friend of the business his- 
torian. The early PRC completed the nationalization of 
all Chinese and foreign companies, whose assets, includ- 
ing their archives, therefore belonged to the state. As a re- 
sult, PRC archives are responsible for the papers of non- 
governmental, Republican-era institutions such as private 
industrial companies, banks, and educational institutions 
that came under government (guoying) management ei- 
ther in the later stages of Guomindang rule or in the first 
years of Communist authority. The Shanghai Municipal 
Archives, for example, holds records of private organiza- 
tions and firms ranging from chambers of commerce to 
tobacco companies,'5 and in 1993 it received the archives 
of nine major commercial banks of the Republican era 
whose papers had been housed with the People’s Bank of 
China. The Business History Archive of the Economics 
Institute of the Shanghai Academy of Social Sciences, es- 
tablished in 1992, also has major holdings of pre-1949 
commercial firms and has quickly become a major re- 
source for historians of Chinese business. These are but a 
few of the “private” treasures of PRC archives. 

The impact on international scholarship of this new- 
found archival openness and diversity has been extensive, 
as old fields were revisited and new ones initiated. In the 
study of Shanghai alone Elizabeth Perry reopened the 
field of labor history, which had lain dormant in the West 
since the work of Jean Chesneaux;!® Frederic Wakeman 
brought to light the dark, underworld struggles of the po- 
lice and their adversaries;!7 Emily Honig investigated mi- 
grant culture, Jeffrey Wasserstrom student culture, and 
Wen-hsin Yeh and Linsun Cheng the world of modern 
banking—all assisted by archival sources that were not 
open to research until the mid-1980s.'® If fifteen years 
ago international scholars despaired of gaining any sub- 
stantial access to Republican archives, the danger today 
may be of a surfeit of materials, even if full, public access 
to archives, including their catalogues and finding aids, is 


still by no means the rule. Certainly few serious research 
proposals in Republican Chinese history can now omit 
mention of the multiple archival collections in China and 
Taiwan that might bear on a topic.'? 

This new situation serves to remind us of how far the 
practice of archival opening has come in a very short pe- 
riod, and, at the same time, how incomplete it remains. It 
is striking to recall that the major works that defined the 
field of “Republican China” in the West until a decade or 
so ago were based on little or no Chinese archival evi- 
dence. For example, influential studies of the Nationalist 
regime by Qian Duansheng (Tuan-sheng Ch’ien), Lloyd 
Eastman, and Tien Hung-mao?° had to be based prima- 
rily on published material of the period. Seminal works 
on social and economic history relied mainly on materi- 
als available outside China, for example the investiga- 
tions of the north China plain conducted by the Research 
Bureau of the South Manchurian Railway Company.?! 
Indeed, a distinguishing trait of the entire body of West- 
ern historiography of Republican China has been its 
heavy debt to non-Chinese archival material. Compared, 
for example, with modern U.S., British, French, or Ger- 
man history, the use of foreign archives in this field has 
played an unusually important role. 

This historical “archive gap” has been perhaps most 
clearly evident in the study of China’s international rela- 
tions after 1927. Until very recently the history of Sino- 
American diplomatic relations during the Nationalist 
period was based almost exclusively on American docu- 
mentation, which was extensive and available in both 
published and archival form. In a similar fashion the 
study of Sino-American business and economic relations 
in the Nationalist period had largely to be limited to those 
topics for which foreign primary material seemed ample; 
the same was true for studies of Sino-American intel- 
lectual and technological cooperation.?? In the broader 
field of Chinese business history of the Republican era, it 
was no accident that the most highly regarded scholar- 
ship focused on firms with foreign partners or competi- 
tors with extensive documentation outside China.?3 

The “archive gap” is now closing for historians of Re- 
publican China in both its mainland and Taiwan eras: so 
much is clear from the wealth of materials simply in the 
fields of business and economic history.?4 For the materi- 
als of post-1950 Taiwan, although the ROC has still not 
passed, in final form, its much debated Archive Law 
(now with a Freedom of Information Act attached to it), 
both the Academia Historica, which has inherited the 
Chiang Kaishek papers, and the Guomindang Party Ar- 
chives are following the lead of the Institute of Modern 
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History in making available archival materials of the 
19508, 1960s, and 1970s. 

Indeed, a repoliticization of archives and history has 
done much to transform historical research in Taiwan 
during the past decade. In Taiwan, the rigid control of 
the Guomindang government over its history and histor- 
ical materials gave way to political expediency when, in 
the early 1990s, it became imperative to address the 
memory of “2-28,” that is, of the uprising against Na- 
tionalist rule that began on February 28, 1947, and its 
subsequent, bloody suppression. For the Guomindang to 
survive the increasingly provincialized politics of Taiwan 
after the democratic reforms of the late 1980s and early 
1990s, the open discussion of this once-taboo topic be- 
came a necessity. Once this decision was reached, re- 
search on 2-28 exploded. An official commission under 
the Executive Yuan gathered documents from public and 
private archives, employing the news media to search is- 
land-wide for materials. Subsequently, archives and 
scholars on both sides of the Taiwan Strait (and indeed 
on both sides of the Pacific) rushed to print volumes of 
documents as well as new scholarly interpretations. In 
the process, 2-28 has been largely excised as a potentially 
fatal historical burden for an increasingly Taiwanized 
Guomindang.?5 

The 2-28 inquiries gave a public face, and for the first 
time serious public money, to what has now become a 
leading trend among academic and public historians in 
Taiwan: the writing of a distinctly Taiwanese, as distinct 
from Chinese, history of the island. The establishment of 
the new Taiwan Historical Institute (Taiwan shi yan- 
jiusuo) at Academia Sinica is only the most visible mani- 
festation of the rise of local histories; even the “national” 
archive, the Academia Historica, is now gathering the 
former provincial archives. Meanwhile, the advent to 
state power of the former Taiwanese opposition, the De- 
mocratic Progressive Party, has meant that the archives of 
the former Guomindang government are being open (still 
selectively to be sure) at a much faster pace than before. 

Unfortunately, the same degree of opening cannot yet 
be said to exist in institutes and archives in the People’s 
Republic. The enormous Zhonghua minguo shi [History 
of the Republic of China] project, published in multiple 
volumes over two decades, has given employment to 
hundreds of historians, as one would expect of the offi- 
cial dynastic history of the PRC’s predecessor. Yet it falls 
well short of the zheng shi (standard histories) of its im- 
perial predecessors in clarity of form or voice—indeed 
over the course of its volumes one can witness a great 
confusion of interpretive categories, with Marxian 


analyses in general retreat.2® Were it a project designed 
to stimulate further research, its scholarly apparatus 
(notes and citations) would be found woefully inade- 
quate. It is perhaps not surprising that its historical judg- 
ments have been made more difficult by the fact that the 
Republic of China still exists on Taiwan: for the sake of 
a future reunification, certain personalities and events of 
the latter years of Guomindang rule on the mainland are 
described less critically than they are in most Western ac- 
counts. The same concern, to have the history of the Re- 
public somehow serve the cause of national reunifica- 
tion, has led the Second Historical Archives to restrict 
access to the papers of Guomindang leaders. So if PRC 
historians seek to do serious work on Chiang Kaishek 
these days, they go to the Academia Historica in Taiwan. 

One should note that the one area of absolute archi- 
val openness serves, in a very emotional way, the con- 
temporary Chinese state’s promotion of nationalist senti- 
ment. For over twenty years, historical materials on 
Japanese atrocities in China, particularly the massacre at 
Nanjing, have been a mainstay of archival compilations 
and exhibitions.?7 

Yet of massacres of Chinese, by Chinese, during the 
history of Chinese Communism and of the People’s Re- 
public, the archives as yet reveal little. And in general, a 
large and continuing archive gap exists for those who 
wish to write the history of the CCP and of the PRC. 
Early Western works that disagreed on the nature of the 
pre-1949 Communist movement?’ were united in their 
inability to use the main collections of Party historical 
materials in the CCP/PRC Central Archives or Central 
Military Commission Archives (Zhongyang junwei dang’- 
anguan). This is still the case. While the archives of the 
CCP’s founder and early mentor, the Comintern, are 
open and, increasingly, published,” there is no independ- 
ent, archive-based scholarship even of the Comintern 
emanating from China itself. Even the most publicized 
works of contemporary history of recent years show the 
enduring restrictions of the Party-state. 

Take the case of the “memoirs” of Bo Yibo. Bo Yibo, 
a CCP elder, was among the least ideological of PRC 
leaders in the 1950s. As finance minister in 1953, his 
moderate tax policies for private capitalists aroused the 
ire of Mao Zedong, and led to Bo’s temporary dismissal. 
Bo was among the leading planners who dragged their 
feet in setting goals at the outset of Mao’s Great Leap 
Forward in 1958. In the wake of the Leap’s disastrous 
failure, he was among the architects of China’s economic 
recovery program. Thus it is appropriate that a “mem- 
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oir” in his name would attempt the first effort by the 
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Communist leadership to interpret the economic history 
of the 1950s. This publication was only possible, how- 
ever, in the context of Deng Xiaoping’s push for further 
economic reform in the early 1990s. Although published 
under Bo’s name, it may be more appropriately viewed as 
a central committee collective (and selective) memoir, 
stressing the most positive aspects of a putative (pre- 
Leap) “golden age,” and the overall wisdom of the Party, 
even in its darkest hours. There is no evidence that Bo or 
anyone else had independent access to archival material; 
at most, archivists worked with the secretaries of leaders 
and the central committee to select for this project the 
materials that could be used in it. In his afterword, Bo 
makes it clear that this was a volume that could be pub- 
lished only with the direct support of the central leader- 
ship, which in turn made possible the assistance of the 
Central Archives, the Central Party School, the Party His- 
tory Office, and so on. Yet for all this archival assistance, 
there is not a footnote in sight.3° 

Despite the enormous amount of officially sanctioned 
publication in China on the early People’s Republic, this 
remains more an outgrowth of the sanctioned study of 
“Party history” (dang shi), in the hands of party archi- 
vists, than it is the subject matter for professional histo- 
rians in China. Although excellent work has begun on 
the foreign relations of the PRC in the writing of its 
“state history” (guo shi),3! the domestic story remains 
tightly controlled, and in any realm the unofficial history 
of the PRC cannot yet be written. 

It may be that with the publication of the Tiananmen 
Papers we have the first nonsanctioned reproduction of 
documentary materials on state leaders since the Cultural 
Revolution. However, a historian must be cautious about 
a compilation that bears many structural similarities to 
official compilations, such as the multivolume Jianguo yilai 
Mao Zedong wengao [Documents of Mao Zedong since 
the founding of the state]: documents are reproduced with 
minimal information on provenance or document type; 
documents lack any identifying codes or numbers; the 
compilations are selective; and the editors are unnamed.3? 

The PRC has promulgated a high-sounding, and in- 
deed well-meaning, Archive Law. By law, all archival ma- 
terial can be made available for research after thirty 
years. Yet there are big exemptions: matters of state, pub- 
lic security, national defense, and foreign relations, not to 
mention, in the case of foreign scholars, matters unsuit- 
able for foreigners. So the archives in fact remain closed 
to all save official historiographers. Although we can now 
begin to rethink the Communist Revolution on the basis 
of serious archival work on the precommunist period, we 


cannot do the same for the history of the People’s Repub- 
lic.33 The reason for this may be quite simple, given what 
we now know of the several millions killed in the “anti- 
counterrevolutionary” campaigns of the early 1950s and 
the 30-40 million who perished under the Leap: no gov- 
ernment whose legitimacy still rests on the revolution of 
1949 and the consolidation of Communist power in the 
1950s could open these archives and survive. 

History did not end in 1949. Indeed, on certain topics 
it is possible to do serious work on the CCP and the early 
PRC in selected provincial and local archives.3+ Yet for 
most PRC archives, history still ends with “liberation.” 
The relationship between archives and the writing of 
modern Chinese history seems, then, to be repeating it- 
self: just when the opening of Chinese Republican ar- 
chives had begun to redress the international imbalance 
of historical materials, an even greater imbalance has 
emerged for the years after 1949.35 British Foreign Office 
documents written on (and in) China are declassified 
through the late 1960s. Those of the German Democra- 
tic Republic and its party leadership are catalogued and 
open through the year 1989 (another happy result of a 
fallen government); those of the pre-r991 Soviet Union 
are opening more gradually, but opening nonetheless, led 
by the former Baltic republics. Now even Taiwan’s ar- 
chives are largely open through the 1970s. We know 
from published guides that the large majority of extant 
Chinese archival material on the mainland deals with the 
years after 1949. But while the archives of the impe- 
rialists as well as of the socialist brothers now welcome 
historians, those of the People’s Republic remain exclu- 
sively—true enough to the original purpose of archives— 
in the service of the state. 
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he agenda for the seminar on Archives, Documenta- 
tion, and the Institutions of Social Memory, much 
like the questions being asked nowadays in so many ac- 
ademic discussions, reminds us of the uncertain place of 
archival records in historical writing and in social mem- 
ory. We are asked to face the notion that the preservation 
and accessibility of such records are contingent on a 
wide array of political, cultural, and technological fac- 
tors and that these factors as well as the ideological 
stance inherent in both historical writing and the practice 
of social memory affect every aspect of our usage of ar- 
chival documentation. All this can hardly be contested, 
certainly not by historians of Russia. After all, the Soviet 
experience provided the very image of a historical record 
manipulated for ideological and political purpose, of po- 
litical leaders, movements, and events airbrushed out of 
history, and of historical processes and forces relabeled 
to fit an openly doctrinaire view of history. It is no secret 
that for many decades in Soviet history large bodies of 
archival material remained outside the purview not only 
of the public but of professional historians and that in 
certain areas of research documentation was made avail- 
able to historians only selectively, thus distorting and im- 
plicating the histories they produced. 
Today, access to Russian archives remains uneven for 
a variety of reasons ranging from the political to the 
technical and budgetary.’ And while the strictly political 
suppression and distortion of archival record we had sus- 
pected in Soviet times had a discernible logic (and was 
therefore, presumably, correctable), the new factors af- 
fecting archival access are more random and thus more 
difficult to map. 
Scholarly output in the field of twentieth-century Rus- 
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sian history during the past decade also provides vivid 
examples of historical writing and rewriting generated 
by processes of political and ideological change rather 
than mere archival access. Indeed, the political transfor- 
mation of Russia in the last twelve years or so has pro- 
duced both greater archival access and a considerable 
body of historical rewriting that was only tangentially, 
and in some cases tendentiously, based on newly found 
documentation. The first rewriting, occurring already 
during the relaxation of the late Soviet period, was 
driven by the political agenda of a reforming leadership, 
though the outcome was not wholly predictable. A good 
example of this was present in the plan for a new official 
history of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU). A group of historians, some of them relegated 
for the previous two decades to marginal academic posi- 
tions, were assembled in a villa outside Moscow, pro- 
vided with almost any document requested from the ar- 
chives, and allowed to discuss openly questions of Soviet 
history hitherto mentioned only in private conversations 
if at all. Though this official history never saw light, it 
brought into circulation documentation and information 
that historians then used in the public discussions they 
were now part of, discussions that played a political role 
not originally anticipated. During the last two to three 
years of the Soviet Union, personalities, events, and even- 
tually parties that had been entirely absent from Soviet 
history (though not entirely erased from the social mem- 
ory of certain groups, including historians) gradually 
came back into history in officially sanctioned or toler- 
ated discussions. Still, access to archival holdings for the 
most part followed rather than led these forays into for- 
bidden historical terrains. 
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The dramatic end of the Soviet period affected histori- 
cal writing in more divergent ways, but again not wholly 
dependent on archival access or new documentation. In 
the West, a wave of triumphalist histories, still operating 
within the frameworks of the old ideological debates, 
used the collapse of the Soviet Union to re-anchor some 
of the old cold war historiography and to play down the 
value of a whole generation of historical works produced 
by the “social historians” from the 1960s through the late 
1980s. Other historians, both within and outside Russia, 
have responded to the passage of the “Soviet period” into 
history—one chapter of it, with a more-or-less clear be- 
ginning and ending—by recasting historical writing in a 
fundamental way. The questions these historians ask— 
whether they concern the place of the Soviet chapter 
within the larger patterns of Russian history or examine 
the varied and changing ways in which the “Soviet sys- 
tem” worked and Soviet life was lived—often come from 
outside the ideological and political discourse that domi- 
nated in Soviet times. Some historians have found it pos- 
sible to disregard the ideological arguments of the past al- 
together. Addressing issues that had not been part of the 
discourse among Russian historians, they have applied to 
our field methodologies and structures of interpretation 
borrowed from other fields and other areas of history, 
often incorporating as well new archival documentation. 

Overall, it is fair to say that the impetus for much of 
the new historical writing in the field of Russian and So- 
viet history in the past decade has not been derived strictly 
from archival availability, even if much of this writing 
could not have been accomplished without the greater ac- 
cess of recent years. And while some of the new work has 
laid claim to historical veracity precisely on the basis of 
such access, in some cases the new documents produced 
in print reflect a selectivity worthy of previous decades. 
Certainly, a student of Soviet and post-Soviet Russian his- 
tory will find it hard to argue that the historical narratives 
we routinely read—the “facts” marshaled and the argu- 
ment expounded or implied—represent simply an exposi- 
tion of the documentation preserved in the archives. 

But with all due attention to the many contingencies 
that affect the value and place of the archival record in 
general, and in recent Russian history in particular, this 
essay argues for the centrality of documentation, pre- 
served and archived, in the ongoing writing and rewriting 
of history, and through it, in shaping social memory. In so 
doing, it speaks as well to the crucial importance of the 
archivist as the keeper of the historical record and to the 
enormous value of the very act of preserving this record. 
Put differently, this essay argues that it is the preservation 


of documentation that ensures us the potential for ques- 
tioning even the most established, dominant, and perva- 
sive narratives. Such preservation is the best guarantee 
that our knowledge and understanding of the past will 
not merely be a mirror image of a narrative we no longer 
trust; that it will be based, instead, on a more creative if 
not more “true” reconstruction of events and meanings. 

The vantage point I bring to this discussion is that of 
a participant in a decade-old archival publication proj- 
ect, dedicated to documenting the history of the Menshe- 
vik party during the revolution of 1917 and through the 
early years of Bolshevik rule. Now nearly complete, this 
project is unique both in involving extensive collabora- 
tion between Russian and American historians and in fo- 
cusing so consistently on one party. But the story it tells 
is quite symptomatic. It demonstrates how an archival 
record can survive the vagaries of politics and ideology 
to reemerge and challenge a dominant historical narra- 
tive. In its barest outlines, this is the story of a party that 
was placed beyond the pale of both political discussion 
and historical consideration for more than half a century, 
of documentary holdings that remained throughout this 
period beyond the purview of historians, and of the swift 
reemergence of that documentation in the last days of the 
Soviet Union. This is also the story of historians in Rus- 
sia, who could trace the history of Menshevism only 
through the study of other topics, never as a topic in its 
own right, with the appropriate literature and documen- 
tation. In their published works, these historians were 
limited for the most part to a formulaic portrayal of the 
Mensheviks, mandated by the reigning doctrine.4 This is, 
finally, the story of historians outside Russia—myself in- 
cluded—whose exploration of Menshevik history had to 
proceed without recourse to key documentation. We 
knew with certainty that such documentation had ex- 
isted at one point, but could only guess its survival and 
could hardly hope to see it one day.5 Our study of the 
role and evolution of Menshevism during the revolution- 
ary years of 1917-24 had to draw heavily on the recol- 
lections of the Menshevik actors themselves (through 
memoirs and interviews). These could be checked against 
each other, against the contemporary press, and against 
whatever documentary publications from 1917 had ap- 
peared in the early Bolshevik period,® but it remained 
difficult to transcend the Menshevik narrative embedded 
in these remembrances. 

It is against this background that the idea for the pub- 
lication project that is my subject here developed in 
1988-89 (this involved a group of American scholars of 
the Russian revolution, most centrally L. H. Haimson of 
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Columbia University and myself). Significantly, this initia- 
tive had preceded the opening of the archives and was in 
fact spurred by the continued and conspicuous absence of 
the Mensheviks from the bookshelf of documentary edi- 
tions. Their absence became all the more striking in the 
late 1980s, when the boundaries of what could be openly 
discussed in the Soviet Union began to expand. First to be 
allowed back into public discussion and social memory 
were hitherto forbidden Bolshevik personages such as 
Bukharin and Trotsky. It seemed only a matter of time be- 
fore public discussion of the country’s political history 
would expand to include the Mensheviks as well—the So- 
cial Democrats who had defined themselves as the mod- 
erate antithesis of Bolshevik extremism. Our intention, 
then, was to reconstruct a documentary record for the 
party from the traces of its activity that were preserved in 
the contemporary press and to substitute this recon- 
structed record for the absent archival documentation. In 
particular, we planned to reconstruct the proceedings of 
the three principal convocations of the Menshevik party 
during 1917 from the often detailed reports published in 
the contemporary party press about the composition, 
proceedings, and resolutions of these convocations. 
From the outset, then, the goal of the Menshevik pub- 
lication project was not to rewrite history but simply to 
give this important party a place on the library shelf of 
documentary sources for the study of the revolution of 
1917. When the documentary publication became the 
subject of a Russian-American collaboration (in 1990) 
and we gained access to a dazzling quantity of archival 
documentation of the Menshevik party, the project ex- 
panded dramatically but did not change in essential ways. 
(By this time, the two American editors were joined by a 
Russian historian, A. P. Nenarokov.) Its goal remained to 
bring into scholarly circulation the documentary base for 
the history of the Menshevik party in the revolutionary 
era. Archival as well as press records were used to docu- 
ment the history of the central policy-making organs in 
the Menshevik party, reconstructing as fully as possible 
the debates, divisions, and shifts of position that preceded 
and followed official party resolutions. The project’s only 
intended innovation was in combining two approaches 
that do not all too often cohabit—on the one hand, a 
“documentary history” that seeks to re-create in docu- 
ments the party’s record (albeit restricted to its leading 
bodies and all-Russian meetings), and on the other hand, 
an inclusive, comprehensive approach that aims to pres- 
ent an authoritative, nonselective (and in this sense “ob- 
jective”) re-creation of the archival record. Preserving the 
integrity of the archival record was of paramount impor- 


tance precisely because of the highly contested and ideo- 
logical nature of Russian political history.” 

It is important to emphasize that the historians in- 
volved in this project did not come to it with a burning 
desire to revisit and eventually rewrite Menshevik history 
in 1917. L. H. Haimson had been writing on Menshevik 
history for many years and was responsible for much of 
what we understood about the Mensheviks, especially 
their strategy around the Bolshevik seizure of power (the 
subject of an important three-article series he published in 
the early 1980s). I had just published my monograph, 
The Menshevik Leaders in the Russian Revolution: Social 
Realities and Political Strategy,? which had been written 
without access to the relevant Russian archives. A. P. 
Nenarokov had not studied Menshevism as such, but in 
his work had dealt extensively with 1917 and the early 
years of Bolshevik rule. In fact, the first volume in the 
project (covering the period January—June 1917), while 
reproducing materials that had never been seen, and 
adding depth and color to the picture we had formed on 
the basis of published materials, taught us only little that 
was significantly new. But with each additional volume, 
as we progressed through the chronology of 1917, we 
were forced to revise more significantly our views on the 
Menshevik party and its various factions and leaders. 
Moreover, our understanding of the political process it- 
self, during crucial stages of the 1917 revolution, was 
challenged by the documentation we confronted. 

What were the materials that led us on this journey of 
rediscovery of a history seemingly so familiar to us? At 
the core are two fondy (275 and 451) from RGASPI (Rus- 
sian State Archive of Social and Political History in 
Moscow, known formerly as the Central Archive of the 
Communist Party). They hold the papers that had accu- 
mulated in the offices of the Menshevik party in 1917 and 
early 1918: protocols of the party’s Central Committee 
and its Bureau, minutes of party conferences, letters from 
local party organizations, materials prepared for publica- 
tion and for election campaigns. These were the missing 
documents of my own monograph and of Haimson’s ar- 
ticles. Their absence had been responsible in part for the 
fact that, of all the important parties of 1917, the Men- 
shevik party was the last to get its own “history.” When 
the party moved its headquarters from Petrograd to 
Moscow, the materials were organized, packed, and 
moved to Moscow by Boris Nikolaevskii, a member of 
the party’s Internationalist wing and its archivist through- 
out this period. An obsessive collector and consummate 
archivist, Nikolaevskii would later lay the foundations for 
the Menshevik collections at the International Institute 
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for Social History in Amsterdam and the Hoover Archives 
at Stanford University. But in 1922, when he followed 
most of the party leadership into exile in Germany, he was 
forced to leave behind the archival record of the party’s 
short period of open, massive activity. The materials were 
left in the custody of David Riazanov, a Social Democrat 
who had often straddled the gap separating Mensheviks 
from Bolsheviks, and who was now head of the newly cre- 
ated Marx-Lenin Institute in Moscow. 

We cannot be sure how much courage was required to 
continue holding on to these Menshevik documents dur- 
ing the next thirty-odd years, when many of those whose 
names were strewn throughout the documents were im- 
prisoned, exiled, and eventually shot. (Menshevik docu- 
ments are known to have been destroyed in more than 
one archive outside Moscow, apparently because local ar- 
chivists or their bosses feared that the presence of such 
materials could be used to incriminate them.) But we do 
know that Nikolaevskii’s Menshevik archive remained in 
the Marx-Lenin Institute as it moved from one building 
to another, and when the Central Archive of the Commu- 
nist Party (attached to the institute) was set up in a sepa- 
rate building in downtown Moscow, it ended up there. 
The materials were catalogued only in the 1960s, and by 
one account they were only then taken out of the original 
boxes in which Nikolaevskii had placed them some forty 
years earlier. The lists of users attached to each file at the 
time of cataloguing confirm what we know from sto- 
ries—that even after the 1960s, and until 1990, the files 
were used sparingly and selectively; not one historian’s 
name appears consistently in a large number of files. 

The permission to use this collection did not material- 
ize easily. In the spring of 1990, it still had to come di- 
rectly from the Secretariat of the Central Committee of 
the CPSU and was secured by our colleagues at the 
Marx-Lenin Institute as the condition for this collabora- 
tive project. Their success was a measure of the central- 
ity of history to the political changes the Soviet Union 
was undergoing at the time. The Mensheviks were just 
then being admitted into the ever-expanding orbit of po- 
litical groups given representation in officially sanctioned 
or semi-sanctioned historical writing, and we were the 
recognized specialists in the field, holding the key as well 
to some of the documentation outside Russia. Still, we 
confronted more than one obstacle on our way—the re- 
sult, no doubt, of the newness of the situation, the uncer- 
tainty about the direction of the unfolding political 
process at the top, and, later on, a combination of tech- 
nical and budgetary difficulties of all kinds.'° 

And yet, from the moment we laid eyes on the Men- 


shevik fondy at the Central Archive of the Communist 
Party, we had little doubt that this was Nikolaevskii’s 
Menshevik archive, that it had not been censured at any 
time, and that those documents missing (for example, 
texts of resolutions known to have been passed by a 
given conference) were lost close to the time when they 
were produced. Often, these are found in the party’s 
newspaper (perhaps the original text was passed over to 
the newspaper to publish and never returned)." The in- 
cidence of missing resolutions is higher for the congress 
in December 1917, when the party was in opposition 
and in disarray, confirming our assumption of “honest 
loss.” We owe an enormous debt of gratitude to Niko- 
laevskii, and to his obsessive collecting, for the rich ar- 
chive, which often holds not only the official protocols of 
meetings but also handwritten shorthand minutes re- 
cording the words of each individual speaker, notes 
passed among participants, and revisions to resolutions 
in the handwriting of Martov, Dan, and others. And we 
rejoice in the fact that the record was not censured or de- 
stroyed during decades when the Mensheviks were con- 
sidered political enemies of satanic proportions. Person- 
ally, I am convinced that it was mostly the respect for the 
written record that kept generations of archivists and di- 
rectors from destroying an archival collection that could 
have been plausibly used against them. This very act of 
preservation and resurfacing is at the core of the story I 
tell in this essay. 

A second large corpus of materials used in this docu- 
mentary history comes from GARF (State Archive of the 
Russian Federation in Moscow) and includes protocols 
of the All-Russian Executive Committee of Soviets 
(VTsIK) from all of its meetings during the period July- 
October; minutes of the largest national convocation of 
that year, the Democratic Conference (in September 
1917), and the body to which it gave rise in October, the 
Provisional Democratic Council of the Russian Republic 
(also known as the Pre-Parliament); and materials of the 
Second Congress of Soviets in October 1917. These ma- 
terials had not been as closely guarded as the Menshevik 
documentation, but neither had they been fully or sys- 
tematically published or used by historians. We used 
these materials to reproduce the full record of Menshe- 
vik appearances in these bodies—VTsIK, the Democratic 
Conference, Pre-Parliament, and Congress of Soviets— 
and to place their statements and speeches in the context 
of the work of these bodies and convocations. The for- 
mer was done in the documentary text; the latter in the 
annotations and introductions. The inclusion of these 
materials was dictated by the definition of the project as 
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a “documentary history,” which in turn expanded the 
project both in terms of the sources used and in the cov- 
erage given to Menshevik activity outside the confines of 
the party’s organizations—in the multiparty organiza- 
tions and convocations of the time. 

Protocols of meetings of the Executive Committee of 
Soviets (a body of several scores from several parties), the 
minutes of public conferences—this is not the stuff of ar- 
chival sensation. The protocols of the small and closed 
meetings of the Menshevik Central Committee did yield 
some sensations—at least for the student of Menshevik 
history. We found, for example, that a full month after 
the party engineered the formation of a coalition govern- 
ment and made it the cornerstone of its policy, many of 
the Central Committee’s members, among them some 
whom historians had described as enthusiastic supporters 
of the policy, expressed their disappointment and dis- 
agreement in the strongest terms. But even here, words 
did not lead to action, and the episode only helps to con- 
firm and refine the view put forward in my earlier work— 
that Menshevik attitudes toward the strategy of coalition 
were ambivalent, and that the strategy could be main- 
tained in part because of this ambivalence. What ac- 
counts, then, for the revisions we must make in the nar- 
ratives of both 1917 and Menshevism? It is not one 
document or another, containing a singular piece of infor- 
mation, a sort of archival Archimedean point. Rather, it 
is the accumulation of documentation, much of it never 
seen before, some never reported by historians, combined 
with bodies of knowledge already in circulation among 
historians. 

The picture is different especially in regard to the sec- 
ond half of the year, that is, after July 1917. The reason 
for this is to be found in large measure in the availabil- 
ity—or lack thereof—of the historical record. Of course, 
these months are not absent from histories of 1917, 
which themselves must be considered part of the “histor- 
ical record” and have certainly shaped our understanding 
of that period. But to a large extent these histories had to 
be written without the minutes and protocols and letters 
preserved in the archives. There are several reasons why 
the problem was particularly acute with regard to the sec- 
ond half of 1917: First, because of the general difficulties 
and disintegration that accompanied the revolution’s later 
stages, reports were less likely to be filed, minutes were 
not kept or simply lost, newspapers lagged behind the 
events. '* Second, the onset of ideological rigidity in Soviet 
historical treatment put an end to the important docu- 
mentary publications of the 1920s and thus prevented the 
appearance of the minutes of the Democratic Conference 


or the protocols of the Executive Committee—the arenas 
where “political life” (in the narrowly defined, yet crucial 
sense of high politics) was acted out, and where signifi- 
cant elements of it were determined. 

The absence of archival record (in print or in readily 
accessed archives) left unchallenged a central theme em- 
bedded in the narratives produced for many decades by 
historians on different sides of the ideological divides— 
the remarkable absence from these narratives of high 
politics and the political process in general. Some histo- 
rians have focused on Bolshevik manipulation and 
machinations during the months leading up to October, 
while others, most notably the “social historians” 
(among whom I count myself), have assumed that by the 
fall of 1917 social polarization and the radicalization of 
broad sectors of society had deprived the political pro- 
cess of any relevance. This was also the picture portrayed 
by many contemporaries, most notably I. G. Tsereteli, 
first among the Menshevik leaders in 1917, who chose to 
conclude his memoirs of that year in late July 1917." (A 
notable exception was N. N. Sukhanov.)'4 

But the newly accessed and assembled record of Men- 
shevik involvement in politics opens up a considerably 
different vista. At its center stands a succession of proto- 
parliamentary bodies which met in August, September, 
and October and whose corporate form of organization 
and representation seems to have reflected more truth- 
fully the development of Russian society than the “one 
man—one vote” principle by which the ill-fated Con- 
stituent Assembly was elected. These corporate assem- 
blies carried on discussions of the crucial political issues 
facing the provisional regime. True, the unity they were 
supposed to build around these central issues was gravely 
threatened from both the extreme right and left. And the 
biggest and potentially most important body of this kind, 
the Democratic Conference, was hopelessly divided in its 
plenary sessions and its votes on the central political issue 
(that is, the competing initiatives for a broad coalition 
and for a purely democratic government). But the full, re- 
constructed minutes of that conference also show that the 
representatives of all the parties present at the presidium 
of the conference (including the Bolsheviks) gave more 
than passing support to the idea of an all-democratic gov- 
ernment, and moreover, that this initiative was frustrated 
in large measure by two personalities—the Bolshevik 
leader Lenin (who was in hiding but sent instructions to 
his fellow Bolsheviks) and the Menshevik-centrist leader 
Tsereteli. In other words, the archival record forces us to 
bring “politics” back into the narrative of revolutionary 
events in the fall of 1917; to bring back into our view of 
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1917 the politics of representation (albeit corporate rep- 
resentation, 1917-style), the role of individual political 
figures, and the very possibility of political solutions 
reached through new political configurations rather than 
revolutionary change and civil war. 

Needless to say, what I have described constitutes a 
significant shift in our understanding of the factors that 
made for the outcome of the revolution. Similar and re- 
lated “rewriting” has been forced on us in relation to the 
ability of the Menshevik leadership to generate new po- 
litical ideas and put these on the agenda of all the politi- 
cal forces that defined themselves as “democratic”; and 
in relation to the absolute centrality of Tsereteli to the 
continued unity of the Menshevik party (in spite of crit- 
ical divisions and tensions) and to the course it followed. 

Take, for example, Tsereteli’s initiative in the weeks 
immediately following the crisis of July 3-4, when he 
sought to redefine the “vital forces” of the revolution 
more narrowly, focusing on the new Radical Democratic 
party and implying also a closer trust and cooperation of 
the socialists with this democratic bloc. Tsereteli de- 
scribes his ideas, initiatives, and their failure in his mem- 
oirs, yet only now can we appreciate the critical role of 
the Menshevik Central Committee in taking this move 
through the Soviets’ All-Russian Executive Committee 
(VTsIK) and in fighting for it at the dramatic and crucial 
nocturnal meeting of the “big parties.” Only now can we 
trace, in Tsereteli’s frequent speeches before VTsIK dur- 
ing the weeks that followed the collapse of this initiative, 
the gradual substitution of the language of “state inter- 
est” for that of “unity of the vital forces.” The new rhet- 
oric was better suited for the increasing sense of desper- 
ation among his fellow Mensheviks and more capable of 
securing the support of those among them who enter- 
tained deep doubts about coalition. 

Or, to take another example—the formation within 
the Menshevik party around this time of a solid group of 
“centrists,” who were willing to bury their internal dis- 
agreements in order to advance the slogan of “demo- 
cratic reforms,” seeking not only to bring about the re- 
forms that alone might have held back the radicalization 
of the lower classes, but to find a slogan and an initiative 
around which they could shape yet another “demo- 
cratic” bloc. These centrist Mensheviks led the demo- 
cratic wing of the State Conference in its united support 
of the “August 14 program” of reforms. The same polit- 
ical logic was behind their initiative in the immediate af- 
termath of General Kornilov’s uprising to convene a 
“Democratic Conference,” though here their intentions 
ran counter to Tsereteli’s emphasis on “state interest.” 


Feodor Dan was Tsereteli’s closest and most valuable ally 
and at the same time the central figure among the pro- 
moters of the slogan of democratic reforms. In his mem- 
oirs he wrote that in calling for the Democratic Confer- 
ence, he and B. O. Bogdanov had hoped to bring about 
the replacement of the coalition government (discredited 
once again and most critically by the Kornilov affair) 
with a “homogeneous democratic government.” He 
blamed the failure of this effort on the nonsocialist dem- 
ocratic groups’ fear of parting with the “bourgeois” par- 
ties—and this was certainly one element in the failure 
of the Democratic Conference to realize the goals its ini- 
tiators had set for it.!5 But our reconstruction of the 
record of the Democratic Conference also shows that 
this goal was betrayed from within the Menshevik party 
itself—by Tsereteli, who succeeded once again in pulling 
the rest of the centrists into supporting his position. The 
leader’s ability with words and political formulations, 
combined with his fellow Mensheviks’ ambivalence, did 
no less than the timidity of the nonsocialist democrats to 
frustrate the initiative for a “homogeneous democratic 
government.” The political winner was Lenin. 

These are but a few of the significant ways in which the 
archival record as reconstructed in the documentary his- 
tory series The Mensheviks in 1917 forces us to look anew 
at the political process in 1917. The significance of these 
revisions is apparent, and I could therefore rest here my 
case for the importance of the archival record as such, its 
preservation, and its accessibility. To be sure, the reemer- 
gence in our documentary history of “high politics” as a 
factor that held significance well into the latest stages of 
the February revolution resulted at least in part from the 
definition of our project, that is, from its focus on the cen- 
tral leading bodies of the Menshevik party and the deci- 
sion to document the history of these bodies not only 
through intraparty deliberations, but through their partic- 
ipation in the arenas where they attempted to realize their 
political initiatives—VTsIK, the State Conference, Demo- 
cratic Conference, Pre-Parliament. A publication from the 
archives of the Menshevik-dominated ministry of labor, 
the Menshevik-led trade unions, or any of the numerous 
economic-regulatory agencies where Mensheviks played 
an important role would have produced a different narra- 
tive of 1917, one in which the political exists mainly as an 
extension of the social and economic. 

Even so, I believe, the example of the documentary his- 
tory of the Menshevik party in 1917 argues for the cen- 
trality of the archival record in historical writing. For the 
point is not that archival documentation holds the key to 
a singular historical truth, but rather that the historian’s 
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unique contribution to social memory is to use the textual 
remains of the past in reexamining repeatedly the con- 
structs and narratives we employ in our apprehension of 
that past. Indeed, if history as written by professional his- 
torians is one of the main contributors to the formation 
of social memory, then a multiplicity of histories, written 
from a variety of vantage points, each based on the rele- 
vant archival record, seems to be a good starting point. 


NOTES 


1. My emphasis on the contingency of archival access in 
Russia today is not intended to draw a distinction with archi- 
val systems elsewhere. Anecdotally, I can report that during re- 
cent visits to several archives of the labor movement in Israel, 
where archives are generally open and accessible, I found that 
cooperation and ease of access were still somewhat related to 
the archivists’ perception of where the researcher belonged po- 
litically, culturally, and biographically. Of course, political 
affiliations are not determined in this case through a system of 
party-membership cards, but are guessed by the individual ar- 
chivist on the basis of a whole set of markers that are well es- 
tablished among the political classes in the country. 

2. The publication project has produced two series, each 
comprising four volumes: Men’sheviki v 1917 godu [The Men- 
sheviks in 1917] (Moscow, 1994-97); and Men’sheviki v Boľ- 
shevistskoi Rossii, 1918-1924 [The Mensheviks in Bolshevik 
Russia, 1918-1924], vols. 1-4 (Moscow, 1999-2004). 

3. When I worked in Soviet libraries in the mid-1980s, the 
guise for my interest in Menshevik activity in 1917 was a study 
of labor relations. It was not an unreasonable stretch for a dis- 
sertation focused on how Mensheviks maneuvered between 
workers and entrepreneurs and how they translated their view 
of such social realities into a political strategy for the revolu- 
tion. But this guise limited my access even to some of the pub- 
lished materials I needed to see. 

4. One obvious exception to this rule is the work of E. N. 
Burdzhalov, Vtoraia Russkaia Revoliutsiia: Vosstanie v Petro- 
grade (Moscow: Nauka, 1967). 

5. It is perhaps of more than anecdotal interest that when I 
began working on my doctoral thesis on the Menshevik party 
in 1917, I was advised by my two guides in this work, Leopold 
H. Haimson and Alexander Erlich, both of them leading veter- 
ans of Russian and Soviet history, that it was not unreasonable 
for me to attempt this work even without access to Soviet ar- 
chives, because whatever Menshevik documentation had sur- 
vived there was not likely to be available to historians in our 
lifetime. We often talked about the documentation we knew 
Boris Nikolaevskii had assembled (discussed later in this essay) 
and wondered whether it would ever come to light. 

6. Such publications appeared for the most part in the mid- 
1920s and were of variable comprehensiveness and scholarly 
evenhandedness. They include the all-important volumes of 
proceedings from the Conference of Soviets of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies in late March and early April 1917; the First 
Congress of Soviets in June; and the State Conference in Au- 


gust. Less complete or reliable is the volume of the proceedings 
of the Second Congress of Soviets in October. 

7. Two major considerations led to the decision to focus 
on the party’s central bodies. One stemmed from the approach 
described above. Had the project been expanded to include 
documentation from the party’s local organizations, the editors 
would have had to sacrifice their comprehensive approach. The 
second was related to more practical and mundane aspects of 
archival research. The documentation for the central Menshe- 
vik bodies in 1917 was concentrated in a few easily identifiable 
archives, well catalogued, and assembled in specific fondy. It 
was still a laborious and often tricky task to sort out these ma- 
terials, determine where each document belonged, who was 
who, and fill obvious gaps with news accounts and previously 
published sources. But how much more complex, time-consum- 
ing, and costly would it have been to construct through docu- 
ments the history of Menshevism in Russia’s many far-flung 
provinces, even if one were to choose just four or five represen- 
tative centers of party activity? It would have required a solid 
understanding of the political and social context of each local- 
ity and a large collecting effort in local and provincial archives 
and libraries. Further complicating the task was the fact that 
many of the local archives had been destroyed during the war 
or purged of any Menshevik documentation. The central ar- 
chives used in this project represents the premium placed by the 
national archival authorities on events at the political center 
and the layers of work invested by archivists in preserving and 
preparing documents in their care for use by historians and ed- 
itors. 

8. “The Mensheviks after the October Revolution,” Rus- 
sian Review 38 (fall 1979): 456-73, 39 (winter and spring 
1980): 181-206. 

9. Published by Princeton University Press (1989) and reis- 
sued in Russian translation as Lidery men’shevikov v russkoi 
revoliutsii (Moscow: “Respublika,” 1993). 

to. The following illustrates the difficulties confronted in 
the archives at that time: During our first, month-long visit to 
the archive in June 1990 we were allowed to take some notes, 
but forbidden to copy verbatim any passages from the docu- 
ments we read. When we complained to the deputy director of 
the Marx-Lenin Institute, we were told not to bother with 
copying by hand, and simply order photocopies! But six 
months later (in January 1991), the copies were still not ready 
and some crucial folders we had previously reviewed were now 
held back from us. We were later told that an archivist had 
complained to the Central Committee’s Secretariat that for- 
eigners were being allowed to copy secret materials. The direc- 
tor of the Marx-Lenin Institute was called to answer these 
charges. In July 1991, following these events and in an atmos- 
phere of growing liberalization and disintegration, we finally 
received the first batch of photocopies. 

11. This assumption is supported by the fact that the texts 
of some resolutions were found in the archive in the folders 
(dela) of Rabochaia Gazeta, the official newspaper of the Men- 
shevik party during much of 1917. 

12. For example, the last two days of the Menshevik “Uni- 
fication” Congress (August 19-26) were barely covered in the 
party’s official newspaper because of the Kornilov affair, which 
broke out as the congress was ending. 
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13. IL G. Tsereteli, Vospominaniia o fevral’skoi revoliutsii, 2 
vols. (Paris and The Hague, 1968). 

14. N. N. Sukhanov, Zapiski o revoliutsii, 7 vols. (Berlin, 
Petrograd, and Moscow, 1922-23). 

15. Dan’s memoirs of the weeks just preceding the fall of 
the Provisional Government are unique in opening a window 


into Menshevik strategy at that crucial time. His presenta- 
tion has influenced my own assessment of Menshevik engage- 
ment in the efforts to safeguard a democratic solution to Rus- 
sia’s mounting problems. See F. I. Dan, “K istorii poslednykh 
dnei Vremennogo Pravitel’stva,” Letopis’ revoliutsii, 1922, 1: 


163-75. 
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The Politics of Access in Post-Soviet America 


Those who got their academic training in Russian and 
Soviet history before the collapse of the Soviet Union 
worked under a considerable handicap: lack of access to 
the bulk of primary source materials in the libraries and 
archives in the Soviet Union. Even medievalists such as 
myself were routinely denied access to archives, even to 
those that had already appeared in print. We all dreamed 
of the day when we would have access—even access to 
inventories and finding aids seemed some sort of holy 
grail back then. For a brief period of time in 1991-92, all 
that promised to change. 

The question of whether a country’s history is to be 
found in its archives is not idle speculation or postmod- 
ern theorizing in the case of Russia. Constructing the 
past is not an academic exercise in Russia but serious po- 
litical activity, and performing semiotic, structural, and 
formal analysis on sources and their provenance must be 
done even for what passes in the historiographical tradi- 
tions of other countries as “ordinary stuff.” It is certainly 
no coincidence that Russians, in studying their own liter- 
ary heritage, devised these analytical approaches to texts. 
I have always wondered why historians of the same cul- 
ture have been slow to appraise the documentary her- 
itage in a similar vein, though in the field of medieval 
studies, scholars of the present generation tend to bore in 
on textual formalisms in order to render the abundant 
but redundant formulaic sources a bit more informative. 

In June of 1992, Presidents George Bush and Boris 
Yeltsin met in Washington, DC, for a political summit. To 
mark the occasion, an exhibition of over three hundred 
formerly top-secret documents from eleven different So- 
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viet archives was on display in a gallery of the Library of 
Congress across the street from the US Capitol. The exhi- 
bition, portentously called Revelations from the Russian 
Archives, was a public announcement by the Russian 
government of a radical change in information policy— 
open access, in the Western sense, to records of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) and its nu- 
merous agencies—and was accompanied by a symposium 
on the significance of the event for the historical profes- 
sion that featured Rudolf Pikhoia, then head of the Rus- 
sian archival administration (Roskomarkhiv), Dmitrii 
Volkogonoy, head of a presidential commission on the 
opening of the archives, Ambassador Paul Nitze, Profes- 
sors Adam Ulam and Robert Tucker, and Librarian of 
Congress James Billington. The documents were on dis- 
play for a month and were to be sent back to Moscow for 
a longer period of public exhibition there. A significant 
sampling of these documents was simultaneously 
mounted on the Internet—this was before the World 
Wide Web. And all this took place less than a full year 
after the spectacular events of 1991 that brought Yeltsin 
to power and ushered in the death of the Soviet Union. 
What had happened in that brief span of time? 

In the 1990s, the politics surrounding the fate of the 
Soviet-era archives centered around the age-old question 
of who would control access to the past. That meant, first 
and foremost after the events of August 1991, who con- 
trolled access to the CPSU and state, military, and intelli- 
gence documents dating from the past, as opposed to the 
interpretation of the past. Archivists and archival admin- 
istrators suddenly became more important and, in some 
sense, more powerful than historians. Most of the anxi- 
eties of the early years of the last decade were occasioned 
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by who got into the archives first, who found the best 
material, and, in the West, whose interpretation of the So- 
viet Union would be borne out by the evidence revealed 
in the archives. The politics on the ground in Moscow 
and St. Petersburg and all the towns that had caches of 
evidence from the Soviet era is the story that most people 
were rightly focused on. That was the story about 
whether the historical actors had been able to get there 
first and remove the files they wanted expunged, whether 
security files would be opened as they had been in East 
Germany, whether intelligence files would be leaked, 
whether international relations would be seriously desta- 
bilized by any revelations from the CPSU or KGB ar- 
chives, whether citizens would have access to files about 
themselves and their family members, and so on. 

While the stakes were hardly the same, the politics of 
access were pretty thick in Washington, Cambridge, Palo 
Alto, and on many university campuses as well, and the 
Russians entered into those American struggles as well 
for a variety of reasons. For historians in the West, the 
moving force shortly after the events of 1991—the rush 
to lay hands on “smoking gun” evidence—was met with 
an immovable object—the obduracy of the archival sys- 
tem itself. Many historians, themselves unacquainted 
with the business of archives and familiar only with the 
small portion of it that transpires in the reading room, 
tended to read politics in that obduracy. And why not? 
There had been plenty of it in the Soviet era. How could 
one tell the difference? 

What were historians looking for, what did they find, 
and what role did archivists and librarians play in this 
hunt, both in the United States and in the former Soviet 
Union? Rather than address this vast topic comprehen- 
sively, I want to offer a historical account of the Revela- 
tions from the Russian Archives exhibition, told from the 
oblique angle from which I observed and participated in 
the events. I will focus not on politics in the former Soviet 
Union, but in Washington, DC, where I worked at the Li- 
brary of Congress on, among other things, a series of bi- 
lateral projects with Soviet and later post-Soviet libraries 
and archives, including this particular exhibition. I base 
this account primarily on my own recollections and notes 
from the time and, secondarily, the records of the agency 
I worked for.* The Library of Congress is, of course, an 
agency of the legislative branch, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Congress whose board of overseers—the mem- 
bers of Congress—had a political stake in the outcome of 
the dissolution of the Soviet Union. The library, along 
with several other cultural agencies that receive federal 
support, has always played a low-key but surprisingly 


powerful and active role in cultural diplomacy, especially 
during the Cold War and its aftermath. While Americans 
may have thought the Bolshoi Ballet was the paramount 
sign of the cultural sophistication and humanity of the 
otherwise barbaric Russian Communists, the Soviets who 
listened to short-wave radio tended to hold jazz and the 
American library and information system in the deepest 
regard—the former for what it was and the latter for 
what it symbolized. And the Vatican of American librari- 
anship is the Library of Congress. 


The Request for Help 


By a weird coincidence, the coup attempt had taken 
place right in the middle of an international meeting of 
librarians in Moscow. The International Federation of 
Library Associations (IFLA) meets every August in a dif- 
ferent country, and the site of the meeting each year is 
fraught with political significance. Hosting the meeting 
in Moscow essentially gave Gorbachev’s regime of glas- 
nost international sanction and meant that the Soviet 
Union was being admitted to the grown-ups’ table of 
democratic, pseudodemocratic, and wannabe-demo- 
cratic nations that formally embrace an information pol- 
icy of so-called free and unfettered access to information 
by all citizens. It was just a meeting, but this gathering 
constituted a significant step in Gorbachev’s cultural pol- 
icy, and cultural policy was a key tactical element in his 
overall political strategy. During the course of those tu- 
multuous days in August, the incoming and outgoing 
government regimes waged a physical battle for the con- 
trol of the paper trail of the Soviet Union. The most 
heated battle was fought in the halls and basements and 
furnaces of the KGB headquarters on Lubianka and the 
Central Committee of the CPSU on Staraia ploshchad. 
Back here in the states there was much anxiety expressed 
about the fate of documents that historians had long cov- 
eted—documents dating from Lenin and Stalin’s time, 
primarily. Back in Moscow, the people who were hauling 
away, burning, or shredding files were indeed members 
of the nomenklatura, but they were not worried about 
the legacy of Stalin or even Lenin. They were worried 
about their own skins, and most of what perished in 
those early days were their own dossiers and those relat- 
ing to actions they feared they would be prosecuted for 
in the uncertain future. While later checks of key his- 
torical files, like Lavrentii Beria’s, revealed significant 
” experts agree that these files 
had been purloined decades before. 


“unauthorized removals,’ 
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In the haste to gain control of the archives of the 
Communist Party and the party’s state apparatus, Yeltsin 
called upon a friend of his from Sverdlovsk (now Ekater- 
inburg), Rudolf Pikhoia, who had only months earlier 
been put in charge of the newly reorganized archival ad- 
ministration of the Russian Republic. On August 24, 
Yeltsin announced the nationalization of the party and 
KGB archives with the view of taking physical control of 
and legal responsibility for papers that were conserva- 
tively estimated at the time as being over 70 million files 
for the party archives alone. 

After some readjustments of administration and the 
legal abolition of the Soviet Union, Pikhoia ended up 
with the title of chairman of the Committee of Archival 
Affairs of the Government of the Russian Federation 
(Roskomarkhiv). In attempting to bring this messy 
legacy into some kind of order, he gathered a small group 
of trusted colleagues around him. But he was a relative 
newcomer to Moscow and to the archival world, having 
been a historian and pro-rector of Sverdlovsk University. 
He turned as well to interested parties abroad, some of 
whom had been in Moscow during the attempted coup 
and had offered to help. He turned to the United States 
in particular, in large part because of America’s reputa- 
tion for having a lot of money and giving a lot of it away, 
in some part because James Billington, the director of the 
Library of Congress, had seen him during those fateful 
days in August and promised help, but also because of 
the reputation that the American archival and library 
system has abroad. 

The countries behind the Iron Curtain had formed an 
image of our information system and policies based 
largely on what we told them about ourselves on the 
Voice of America and Radio Free Europe. In point of fact, 
from the very beginning of Gorbachev’s articulation of 
glasnost, there had been lively and active exchanges be- 
tween American libraries and their Russian counterparts. 
There were also some exchanges with the National Ar- 
chives and Records Administration (NARA), but NARA 
was then a rather insular organization that did not play 
an active part in international archival organizations, 
such as the International Council of Archives (ICA), and 
had few bilateral relationships with countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. This was not true of the Library of Con- 
gress, which had had strong acquisitions programs with 
Soviet partners for years and whose formal institutional 
interest in the emerging democracies, as we called them 
then, was ramped up dramatically when James Billington, 
a Russian specialist with extensive ties in the Reagan and 
then Bush administrations, became Librarian of Congress 


in 1987. He was in Moscow during the coup and com- 
mitted his agency to do what it could to bring the Soviet/ 
Russian library and archival institutions into the fold. Be- 
cause this was, after all, both a professional commitment 
and one between government agencies, the agreement 
was memorialized in October 1991 in a memorandum of 
understanding between Roskomarkhiv and this agency of 
the legislative branch. The agreement was aimed, from 
our point of view, at bringing these archives into the light 
of day sooner rather than later. For the Russians, it was 
geared toward getting material aid in coping with the 
physical burden of processing the archives. The burden of 
declassification was overwhelming from the sheerly phys- 
ical standpoint, but the Russians were also curious about 
various Western practices for access, and they consulted 
widely with archival colleagues from all over the West 
during that time. While there was certainly a good deal of 
talk between the Americans and Russians about the joys 
and marvels and necessity of democratic standards of 
access to freedom, many of us, for our part, were very 
excited about the prospect of getting into the archives to 
check out our long-held beliefs and testing our theories 
and conjectures about what had happened. Our counter- 
parts from the archives, we sensed, were facing pressures 
and fears that we could not even imagine. 

There was a considerable amount of jockeying among 
American institutions for inclusion in any activity that 
Roskomarkhiv was undertaking. There were natural 
partners, such as the Hoover Institution on War, Revolu- 
tion, and Peace at Stanford University. That sounded at 
the time quite unnatural, since the Hoover appeared to 
represent everything that the old archival system was 
against. But there was such great sense in the partner- 
ship: the Hoover had long experience in dealing with 
Russian manuscripts; it had a staff with incomparable 
expertise in these materials; it had a fellowship program 
that lent an air of respectable scientific probity to their 
activities. Pikhoia had visited the Hoover in June of 1991 
and signed an agreement about exchanging microfilms. 
At that time and later, “exchange of materials” was a 
critical concept for the Russians; the phrase showed up 
in all their agreements and protocols. There could never 
be an agreement about any activity that did not stipulate 
that Roskomarkhiv would get something in the way of 
materials in return. They only wanted Russian materi- 
als—so-called Rossica—not records of the US State De- 
partment or the papers of the Continental Congress. 
There is in fact a rather limited number of Russian archi- 
val materials in the United States. The Hoover had a sig- 
nificant portion of what was interesting to them. At the 
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same time, there was a general agreement inter alia to ex- 
hibit materials from both the former Soviet Union and 
the United States at their respective institutions. Exhibi- 
tions at that time figured vaguely into the category both 
of “exchange of materials” and of “publication,” that is, 
making public. 

The more obvious partner, from the point of view of 
the Russians, was their counterpart the National Ar- 
chives. Together with the International Research and Ex- 
changes Board (IREX) and other smaller agencies, the 
National Archives was part of the US-USSR Commission 
on Archival Cooperation, established in 1987 to support 
the archival profession in the Soviet Union. But the Na- 
tional Archives had in fact little expertise in Russian ar- 
chival practice and, much to the surprise of the Russians, 
it had no money to give them. Furthermore, as an execu- 
tive branch agency, the National Archives felt constrained 
to work through the State Department on these matters. 
The director of the Library of Congress pressed hard for 
the library to become the umbrella organization or man- 
aging partner for what in the autumn of 1991 was known 
informally as the CPSU archival project. The advantages 
of working through the Library of Congress, he eventu- 
ally persuaded them, was the status of the library as a 
part of the federal government and its bipartisan nature. 
And while the library per se had no money to give the 
Russians, Billington was willing and able to raise money 
to support initial funding requests for meetings, travel, 
and so forth. The Russian economic collapse of the time 
had taken a very hard toll on the cultural sector—li- 
braries, museums, and archives—and staff salaries did 
not keep pace with inflation (which during the fall of 
1991 grew by 20 percent a month). The salaries that did 
come arrived five to six months late. People therefore 
were sometimes showing up for work only a few hours a 
day; electricity arrears led to regular, if unpredictable, 
closings; and the degraded and dangerous physical state 
of these paper mountains seemed an imminent threat to 
long-term access. 


A Word about Money 


One of the hardest things to convey to the individuals we 
dealt with from various post-Soviet archival agencies and 
individual repositories in 1991-92 was the way we view 
our documentary patrimony. While the libraries and ar- 
chives of the Soviet system were used to being supported 
by the state, they had been essentially cut off from the 
state dole during the Gorbachev era, a situation that led 


to a siege mentality in the archives and also to periodic 
theft of documents that could be sold in the black mar- 
ket. There was a tendency on the part of the profession- 
als we dealt with, especially at the very highest levels, to 
confuse the demand they heard from our side for access 
to their art and books and archives with market demand. 
We explained that the demand came from the not-for- 
profit sector and so did not mean that they should expect 
the Americans and Dutch, for example, to pay big bucks 
for access for scholarly and cultural purposes. There 
were lengthy discussions held to explain that the amount 
they would get from the sales of preservation microfilms 
would not be pegged to the appraised value of the source 
materials. 

Our colleagues from the recently Soviet archives also 
betrayed a radically different understanding of the role of 
archives in a civic society. They were not used to the West- 
ern idea that government-created records were de jure 
part of the public domain. The state had owned the entire 
archival fond of the Soviet Union since 1918 and ex- 
tended complete control over access to them in the 1920s 
in ways that essentially separated the role of archival doc- 
umentation from the function of public accountability. 

Attempts to explain our legal and cultural perspective 
were nearly always accompanied on our part by the un- 
attractive but habitual assumption that our system was 
better than theirs, and they would naturally aspire to be 
just like us as soon as we had enlightened them. We just 
could not resist the temptation to preach to them, and 
our approach was too often tone-deaf, inappropriately 
evangelical, and self-satisfied. When we heard from them 
some reservations about their path having to follow 
ours, some of our American colleagues grumbled audibly 
about stubborn Russian chauvinism. 

Again, this was something we had encountered during 
our glasnost-era meetings. Our earliest encounters with 
Russians from the Gorbachev era had accustomed us to 
their consistent and understandable, if still disquieting, 
interest in money and material benefits that could be de- 
rived from exploiting our interest in their patrimony. But 
we Americans often evinced a cupidity of our own. In our 
case, it was not money we wanted, but access to those 
much-vaunted secret files and with it, bragging rights 
about who got what first. I sensed time and again that 
Americans—colleagues in libraries as well as scholars 
with whom we had constant dealings—harbored a feeling 
that we had the right to this information and, if Russians 
disagreed, then they did so merely out of chauvinism. 

Roskomarkhiv had signed an agreement in December 
1991 with Chadwyck-Healey for a series of microfilm 
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publications that was purely and forthrightly commercial. 
It was not preservation-driven and did not aim to film 
runs of materials systematically. Instead, it would capture 
highlights from the personal files of name-brand Commu- 
nists like Molotov and Trotsky. That was followed by an 
agreement with the Hoover Institution to do more com- 
prehensive filming from the CPSU archives. The agree- 
ment was announced in spring 1992, and within days 
Iurii Afanasiev was protesting it as the selling off of patri- 
mony, claiming that Russians should get first crack at 
these materials. (More important to Afanasiev was that 
the Russians had sold off the patrimony too cheaply!) 
Charles Palm of the Hoover Institution responded in an 
interview, “Scholarship is a universal endeavor, and it is 
advanced if everyone has equal access. And if it is re- 
stricted, people don’t have equal access. So Afanasiev is 
playing the nationalist card, and it’s something we in the 
West need to resist.” 2 

But it seemed to me at the time that there were deep 
ethical issues involved that went beyond traditional un- 
derstandings on our part about information in the pub- 
lic domain. I was reminded time and again of how the 
concept of public domain was so weak in the informa- 
tion culture of Soviet and indeed prerevolutionary Rus- 
sian society. I was also reminded of an issue often 
brought up in discussions about the cultural patrimony 
of Native Americans held in the Library of Congress’s 
own collections. It is the credo of the historical and li- 
brary professions in the United States that information 
cannot be owned by anyone. But not all cultures believe 
that evidence about the past should be accessible to all 
for scientific and research purposes. At the Library of 
Congress, during the assembling of materials for exhibi- 
tion and later when we accessioned the research files of 
Dmitrii Volkogonov, we received materials from those 
Russians, like Volkogonov, who ardently believed that if 
they gave the Americans this information, it would pass 
safely and forever into the public domain. And that was 
the spirit in which we acted. But our general counsel kept 
reminding us that, legally, there was no such concept op- 
erative in the Soviet Union and its successor state, and 
wishing would not make it so. 


Getting to Yes 


Pikhoia had formed an international advisory body and 
Billington lobbied aggressively and eventually successfully 
to have the Library of Congress be the managing partner 
with Roskomarkhiv in the CPSU archival project. There 


had already been a flood of leaked documents of dubious 
provenance and authenticity “revealed” throughout the 
era of glasnost. Newspapers and periodicals vied for the 
honor of publishing the most sensational news flashes 
from the past—that was the day when old news was far 
more interesting than contemporary news. One of the 
stated goals of Pikhoia and his colleagues was to remove 
the archives from this fray, to restore (or create?) a sense of 
respect for the profession both within and without the 
walls of the repositories, and to counter the prevailing 
view among lay people as well as historians that the archi- 
val administration was run by bureaucratic hacks who al- 
lowed and profited from the purloining of documents from 
the archival patrimony. The international experts were to 
offer advice and material support on: opening closed ar- 
chives (declassification); preservation and access; automa- 
tion (core infrastructure issues); publication; accommodat- 
ing researchers from abroad; and fund-raising. 

When the advisory group first met, the most daunting 
task was to inventory all the arrangements for coopera- 
tion that had proliferated during glasnost. It had been a 
free-for-all, with Pikhoia himself seeming to strike a deal 
with some new third party every time he spent a few 
hours with a foreigner. While we never really found out 
what other institutions and consortia had planned to do 
with Roskomarkhiv, Pikhoia and his associates for their 
part proposed a publication series to us, under the aegis 
of this advisory group. The editorial board that Pikhoia 
had brought together in Russia for this publication series 
proposed essentially every topic you would ever want to 
cover, from party property to the gulag system to the de- 
mographic history of Russia. There was consensus 
among those consulted by Billington that, while social 
history was terribly important, at this juncture it was 
important to go after very high impact files, those of the 
party leaders. Billington felt that these documents are 
important in and of themselves. But he was thinking 
already of raising funds and support from Congress. And 
our side went back to Pikhoia with a slightly reshuffled 
set of priorities. At the same time that we agreed on a 
publication series, we also agreed on an exhibition, to be 
held in Washington and Moscow. 


Selecting for Display 


The library had mounted several Russian-related exhibi- 
tions since Billington arrived in 1987, including one 
comprising Old Believer manuscripts borrowed from 
Russian repositories that was also mounted during a visit 
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of the head of state. (Raisa Gorbacheva had attended the 
opening of that exhibition, together with her cultural ad- 
visor, Dmitrii Likhachev.) Although Yeltsin was sched- 
uled to open this first post-Soviet exhibition himself dur- 
ing the June summit, after some to-ing and fro-ing, he 
did not come to the opening ceremonies of this taboo- 
busting exhibition. The mixed signals we got until the 
very end let us know that, among other things, this exhi- 
bition was a calculated political act on the part of the 
Russians (and the American side, of course). Our expec- 
tation was that it was not exclusively a foreign policy 
move, but signaled a permanent departure from previous 
information policy. This was the first year of Yeltsin’s ad- 
ministration, after all, and Volkogonov declared that the 
opening of the archives and exhibiting of them was a 
way of “turning politics into history.” The commitment 
to show these documents in Moscow meant that this ex- 
hibition was not just for show, so to speak. 

The selection criteria were forged by the Russians and 
the Library of Congress with little disagreement. The cu- 
ratorial team in the archives in Russia culled about five 
hundred documents from eleven different archives on sub- 
jects that focused on two general areas: the inner workings 
of the party and the government; and US-USSR relations. 
The time period ranged from 1917 to 1990. Documents, 
most of them in the original form and neatly bound in fo- 
lios, were sent to Washington, where they were quickly 
translated. Days before the opening of the exhibition the 
Russian curatorial team arrived with newly declassified 
documents on the invasion of Afghanistan that had to be 
translated and squeezed into the exhibition at the last 
minute. Events were unfolding at a very rapid pace and 
people worked under extraordinary conditions. Everyone 
felt that they were witnessing something historic. 

The exhibition was called Revelations from the Rus- 
sian Archives, and revelations there were. We did not 
know what to expect when documents started arriving. 
And in general, no one quite knew what was “concealed” 
in the archives. In 1991, Vladimir Bukovsky had ex- 
pressed his certainty that the archives held important evi- 
dence of multiple crimes and that the archives would yield 
evidence that could be used to prosecute the criminals, ei- 
ther in government courts or, more likely, those of public 
opinion.? There was also talk of the purgative power of 
truth—somehow equating archival evidence with truth 
seemed an inevitable slip of the mind—and simultane- 
ously an apprehension that a witch hunt in the archives 
would lead to something as terrible as what was happen- 
ing at the time in Germany, where the Stasi archives were 
essentially open to those attempting to avenge past 


crimes. On this side of the Atlantic, Richard Pipes pre- 
dicted that “[t]hese archives contain the true history of the 
Soviet regime. Pm just dreaming of getting my hands on 
it.”4 Many American historians found themselves agree- 
ing with Pipes for perhaps the first time in their lives. 

The Russians themselves seemed most interested in 
certain questions, most especially the one that can be 
best expressed as “Was it Lenin’s fault or Stalin’s?” The 
curatorial team in Russia had access to the four thou- 
sand or more unpublished documents in the Lenin ar- 
chives, and there were several chosen for the show that 
pretty much knocked the stuffing out of the Lenin mys- 
tique. One short and punchy letter from 1918 ordered 
that one hundred kulaks be strung up, hostages taken, 
grain confiscated, and so forth in response to a peasant 
uprising in Penza. “Use your toughest people for this,” 
Lenin thoughtfully added in a postscript. This letter was 
chosen to answer the question of who first used the ruth- 
less tactics that came to be identified with Stalin’s name. 
Another memorandum, this one dating from 1922 at the 
height of the famine and sent to Molotov, ordered the 
confiscation of church property in Shuia to retrieve gold 
and other precious materials ostensibly to be used for 
famine relief but in reality sent to Communists abroad to 
foment revolution.5 

Of course there was also the hunt for a few smoking 
guns, such as proof positive that Stalin did order the 
murder of Kirov or that Lenin ordered the murder of the 
Romanovs. Mostly, documents were chosen to reveal 
how the decision-making process worked, and they were 
enlightening in ways even those who had “gotten it 
right” did not anticipate. Some were chosen to prove 
things long inferred or asserted without documentary 
proof. New to the world was a series of documents de- 
tailing the extent of the famine in the Ukraine in 1932- 
33 and precisely how much Moscow knew about the 
events and even directed them. Some items were chosen 
simply to break taboos. I would put into this category all 
the letters from Lenin in which he uses coarse invectives 
against the peasants and the church. His language was 
vituperative and almost pathological, going far beyond 
the rhetoric of revolutionary zeal that was acceptable in 
a Jacobin. But even more scintillating for the Russians 
were items from the personnel files of the Politburo. We 
displayed all the party membership cards of the general 
secretaries from Stalin up to Chernenko. There was an 
inventory of all items found in Stalin’s bedroom on the 
day of his death. There was the confession of Bukharin, 
as well as a truly shattering letter he wrote days before in 
which he denies his guilt. We showed pages from Stalin’s 
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diary that revealed that all the party members who, like 
Bukharin, ultimately signed confessions of guilt had 
spent hours alone with Stalin shortly before signing the 
confessions. There were documents about American 
Communists, including information about those who re- 
ceived payments even under Gorbachev. John Reed, for 
example, got 1,008,000 rubles in 1920 for unspecified 
purposes. 


What “History” Tells Us 


What did we learn? For one thing we learned that the 
party archives were extremely well tended. We had all 
heard about how badly off the archives were—and they 
were, except for the party archives, which had excellent 
finding aids and were exceptionally well ordered. The 
piles of papers were collected and tended, it seems, as a 
form of reverence. Really, they were treated quite like 
relics. From the archival point of view, neither the histor- 
ical record nor accountability as we understand them 
had much to do with selection and appraisal for reten- 
tion. In a way, then, the display of these papers in public 
was its own form of desacralization. Just as the Bolshe- 
viks had unearthed bodies of locally venerated saints in 
the 1920s and revealed that they had been physically 
corrupted, so this exhumation of the most intimate arti- 
facts of party members, such as their party cards, the 
records of their real estate holdings, and their payoffs to 
failed revolutionaries in the West, was intended to secu- 
larize the grip they held over the imagination of the Rus- 
sian citizen. 

We also found out how the process of decision mak- 
ing was undertaken. We found out how the routine of 
business was conducted and, certainly after the death of 
Stalin, how powerful a grip that routine had on the men 
who aspired to power. We learned how far up, as well as 
how far down, the mentality of paternalism and subor- 
dination ran, a trait familiar to anyone who has read any 
documents from any other century of Russian rule, but 
which had struck twentieth-century specialists and polit- 
ical scientists as somehow an artifact of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. The deference to and fear of hierarchy that readers 
of Gogol knew to be an intrinsic feature of life in impe- 
rial Russia had by the mid-1920s morphed into some- 
thing fatally charged with terror-induced fear. Those 
who were not already familiar with the archival record 
of prerevolutionary Russia often did not understand the 
etiology of this fear and identified it as something wholly 
new and unique to totalitarianism. This was, inciden- 


tally, the precise period when the word totalitarianism 
came to be used freely by many, without feelings of po- 
litical incorrectness. I remember some of my American 
colleagues who were actually shamed into using it by our 
Russian colleagues. 

On looking back at how political acts such as this ex- 
hibition affected the archival, as opposed to historical, 
profession in Russia, they were taken so that they could 
address the accusations made against them in the heyday 
of glasnost. A letter published in Sovetskaia kultura in 
May 1988 and signed by the Learned Council of the 
Moscow State Historical-Archival Institute declared that 
in the Soviet Union, the archival profession was charged 
not with the preservation of knowledge and information 
but the “preservation of agency secrets.” Of course, it 
has been hard to define what a secret was in the Soviet 
Union. We found out that for party members, all docu- 
ments containing information about them, from their 
real estate holdings to their record of achievement in the 
Komsomol, were deemed state secrets and were pro- 
tected by elaborate levels of classification. 

What were the lasting effects of this political gesture 
taken in the summer of 1992? An article from the IREX 
newsletter published at the time reported, “The political 
message of ‘Revelations’ is different in Russia and the 
West. In Russia, it is that a return to the old regime must 
not be allowed. In the West, it warns of the danger of re- 
fusing to support Russian democracy in the face of the 
still palpable threat of resurgent reaction.” 6 But of course, 
there was no message delivered in Russia. Despite all as- 
surances to the contrary, the exhibition never opened in 
Russia. So all that was left of the “political message” was 
the one the Americans got: we need your support. And it 
worked. Congress was persuaded. They were deeply im- 
pressed by the political courage they saw on display at the 
Library of Congress. Members had meeting after meeting 
with Volkogonov and came away convinced that they 
must do what they could to buttress democracy in Russia. 
But within a year the archives seemed to have closed up 
again. 

Is history in the archives? If the question is about what 
happened and how, then the answer must be yes. We 
learned a great deal about the what and the how and the 
numbers and the names. But for those who ask what hap- 
pened and why, I think that the answer has so far eluded 
us. The aggregate picture that the CPSU archives reveals 
is so curiously impersonal and so relentlessly written in 
the passive voice that it is hard to find personal agency. It 
is in the nature of archives to drown us in evidence, but 
the Soviet record-keeping system was uniquely successful 
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in creating and carefully preserving the banal and the 
mind-numbing. In contrast to the revelations that have 
come from the still-partial opening of the CPSU files, 
though, is the record-gathering of an organization called 
Memorial. These groups of individuals working in con- 
cert have been able to amass staggering amounts of evi- 
dence that speak of and to the individuals who were the 
objects of history and make them back into subjects. 
Memorial is going about the hard work of using records 
to render once more human those who had been stripped 
of their humanity. 


NOTES 


1. Harold M. Leich, Russian Area Specialist in the Euro- 
pean Division of the Library of Congress, generously made 
available working files from that time. The library is consti- 
tuted as a bureaucratic structure with a cultural mission—like 
all other governmental archives and libraries—and I can say 
that very little of what we experienced at the time as essential 
to the events related here has entered into the record of those 
events or is likely ever to do so. Records were created and filed 
during this period, but all of them were created in a form that 


was faithful to the documentary needs of the library and did 
not accurately document what happened outside of those 
needs. In bureaucracies, there are large, deliberate, and un- 
bridgeable gaps between formal and informal networks of in- 
formation. We kept both going at the same time and never con- 
fused the two. This firsthand experience of bureaucracies and 
their record-keeping practices deeply informed our own under- 
standing of the many Soviet files we examined at the time. 

2. “Archives Better Read Than Dead,” Insight, August 2, 
1992, IO. 

3. He made these comments during a television interview 
with Vadim Bakatin, then the chief of the KGB. One of several 
historical crimes mentioned for which keys should be found in 
the archives was the assassination of Kirov in 1934. Jonas 
Bernstein, Insight, November 3, 1991, 9. 

4. Los Angeles Times, March 11, 1992. 

5. All of the documents sent for use in the exhibition, even 
those not shown for reasons of space, have been translated and 
published by the Library of Congress. They can be consulted in 
the original Russian in the European Reading Room. These 
two items can be found in Revelations from the Russian Ar- 
chives: Documents in English Translation, ed. Diane P. 
Koenker and Ronald D. Bachman (Washington, DC: Library of 
Congress, 1997), 11, 441-43. 

6. “Revelations from the Russian Archives,” IREX News in 
Brief 3, no.5 (July/August 1992): 4. 
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orking quietly in private during 1934-35, as the 

Soviet people were toiling to meet the targets of the 
Second Five Year Plan, celebrating Stalin the Great 
Leader, and condemning “enemies of the people,” Mik- 
hail Bakhtin was developing the concept of heteroglossia 
(raznorechie or raznogolositsa). The Russian philosopher 
of language understood heteroglossia as a polyphony of 
social and discursive forces, a diversity of social speech 
types that occur in everyday life. According to him, the 
genre of the novel is best suited for delivering the realities 
of heteroglossia because it allows for a network of dia- 
logic, interactive relations among multiple voices in the 
text. In other words, the novel displays the variety of dis- 
courses, the knowledge of which other genres seek to sup- 
press. Bakhtin contrasts this “centrifugal” force of het- 
eroglossia with the centralizing drive of what he calls 
“unitary language,” which aims to “unify and centralize 
the verbal-ideological front.” To explain his idea of uni- 
tary language, Bakhtin refers to the historical incorpor- 
ation of lower classes into modern high culture, the birth 
of modern philology, and the emergence of national lan- 
guages.! But, as is often the case with Bakhtin, the reader 
is left with a strong suspicion that the philosopher was ac- 
tually analyzing the society he lived in. 

It is significant that Bakhtin developed his theories of 
dialogism and heteroglossia in the Stalinist Soviet Union. 
His famous notion that all texts are organized as a “dia- 
logue” that takes account of their perception of a given 
society implicitly undermined the Stalinist quest for ide- 
ological uniformity. Much of Bakhtin’s work celebrated 
unofficial resistance to authoritarian discourses by stress- 
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ing that meanings cannot be fixed and made absolute 
and suggesting the impossibility of achieving total order 
and stability in language—and ideology. By the same 
token, was not Bakhtin’s opposition of heteroglossia and 
unitary language yet another implicit comment on the 
social realities and ideological claims of the Stalinist era? 

Using the Ukrainian republic as a case study, in this 
essay I will analyze two very different fields of Stalinist 
culture—bureaucratic report-writing and supervision of 
mass culture—as reflecting an ideological unitary lan- 
guage’s frustrating struggle against heteroglossia. In so 
doing, I will look at Stalinist archiving as a cultural and 
political practice and approach it from the point of view 
of a historian whose primary research interest is in post- 
war Ukrainian culture. 


“Speaking Bolshevik” or Writing in Archivese? 


The opening of former Soviet archives has allowed schol- 
ars to advance in their search for intermediate spaces be- 
tween the society “below” and the Stalinist authorities 
“above.” Sheila Fitzpatrick, while implying a certain sep- 
aration between state and society, has singled out such 
important channels of communication as denunciations 
and writing letters to political leaders and newspapers, 
both characterized by particular tropes, rhetorical styles, 
and modes of self-representation.? Stephen Kotkin has 
looked instead into the discursive practices uniting the 
two and argued that the Stalinist system functioned as a 
set of rules. Although enforced by the state, these rules 
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were appropriated and used by individuals who, in order 
to survive and succeed in Stalinist society, had to learn to 
“speak Bolshevik” in order to participate in the Soviet 
“identity game.”3 A group of younger scholars took his 
argument a step further by claiming that the population 
did not just “speak Bolshevik” in public but that this dis- 
course was widely internalized.4 

The more decisive problem looming large behind this 
discussion is that of the nature of the Stalinist subject 
and the possibility of self-conscious ideological resist- 
ance under Stalinism. But much of the recent theorizing 
on this issue overlooks the question of our access to past 
social and cultural practices. For example, one of Kot- 
kin’s most important case studies (and the one particu- 
larly hailed by those developing his ideas in the direction 
of an internalized Stalinist discourse) is a letter from 
Anna Kovaleva, the wife of the best locomotive driver in 
a factory, to Marfa Gudzia, the wife of the worst. In her 
letter, Anna asks Marfa to make her husband work 
harder and become a shock-worker. Igal Halfin and 
Jochen Hellbeck suggest that “[t]his non-official docu- 
ment reveals how Soviet power permeated society” and 
“to what extent individuals were willing to monitor one 
another to ensure the enforcement of the Stalinist iden- 
tity blueprint.” Kotkin’s own interpretation is more open 
in proposing that it is of little relevance whether Anna 
believed in what she was writing or just conformed to 
the rules of public speech. What is important is that she 
knew “how to think and behave as the wife of a Soviet 
locomotive driver should.” 

But what if this letter was dictated to Anna by a fac- 
tory party organizer, as was usually the case with similar 
“private” initiatives when I was a young Soviet worker in 
the early 1980s? What if this ostensibly private letter was 
prepared to start off a public campaign, complete with 
factory meetings and newspaper articles, that for some 
reason was aborted? Even if Anna wrote the letter herself 
in the privacy of her home, what if she was consciously 
writing “for the archive”? Whether one accepts Kotkin’s 
view, Halfin and Hellbeck’s elaboration, or this present 
spur-of-the-moment suggestion of mine, the question is 
really whether one trusts the unifying language of the 
documents as the expression of true belief or looks for 
their reflection or suppression of multiple voices, that is, 
heteroglossia. This essay proposes that most of the state 
reporting and most of individual writing circulating in the 
public domain under Stalin used the “unifying language” 
of state socialism, which was, however, time and again 
frustrated by the heteroglossia of the social and cultural 
life it was to describe. 


Let me begin with a very atypical document, yet the 
one that best captures the frustration of a reporting 
official. On August 23, 1945, Comrade Zaviriukha, head 
of the Section of Publishing in the Ukrainian Central 
Committee’s Department of Propaganda, reported to 
Kost Lytvyn, the Central Committee secretary, the fol- 
lowing incident that had taken place in the Kiev Circus 
on August 19. 


When the performance began, in the first row on the 
right sat invalids from the Patriotic War, some 10 to 12 
people in hospital clothing and with crutches; almost all 
of them were missing either a right or left leg. Before the 
end of the first part, some 25 to 30 Military Police 
[komendantskii vzvod| entered and one of them ap- 
proached the invalids proposing that they leave the cir- 
cus. When the invalids refused to obey, the Military Po- 
lice used force but the wounded began resisting using 
their crutches. A real carnage [poboishche] ensued. 
When the Military Police proceeded to take away the 
crutches and forcibly pull or carry the wounded out of 
the circus, the military among the public came to their 
rescue. All the military were bursting to get down to the 
arena, but their wives kept them back. Some in the pub- 
lic, mostly the military, reacted violently; there was a ter- 
rible uproar in the circus. It was a repulsive picture. The 
sick [invalids] were not removed from the circus; instead, 
the Military Police left on the request of spectators, pri- 
marily those from the military. After the Military Police 
left, many of the sick were crying. 

When everything settled down and the performance 
began, the Military Police entered again and occupied all 
the exits. Then the spectators started hiding the wounded 
soldiers and by the end of the performance, all of them 
had changed into civilian dress and [the spectators] led 
them from the circus without allowing any of them to be 
arrested. 

During the skirmish in the circus, one could hear the 
cries “Beat them, the Motherland does not need them 
any longer,” and “Down with gendarmes—why are you 
killing the invalids from the Patriotic War?”® 


This short report, cited here in full, is remarkable for 
its lack of a single value-laden narrative frame. The au- 
thor, a middle-ranking bureaucrat in the apparatus of the 
republic’s Central Committee, does not assign fault to ei- 
ther the disabled veterans, the Military Police, or the 
public. Having witnessed a disturbance of public order, 
he felt compelled to report it to his superior but his writ- 
ing preserved the heteroglossia of everyday life—the var- 
ied voices of Kiev’s citizens. Even the language of the re- 
port is uneven, beginning with the formal “invalids from 
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the Patriotic War,” then switching to a compassionate 
“wounded” or “sick,” and returning to “the invalids 
from the Patriotic War” (however unlikely a battle cry) in 
the end. One can sense that Zaviriukha himself sympa- 
thized with the disabled soldiers and their protectors and 
was struggling to adopt an official tone in his report. The 
multiple languages present in this document are precisely 
what Bakhtin meant by heteroglossia. 

The “unifying language” of reporting that Zaviriukha 
could not reconcile himself with in this particular case 
characterizes the overwhelming majority of the official 
documents of Stalin’s time. Even when the documents 
cite what a certain individual said, they are always pref- 
aced by the qualification of these words as “anti-Soviet 
uttering” or “manifestation of bourgeois nationalism”— 
unmistakable markers of Stalinist “archivese.” 

In what was probably the most high-profile case of 
Ukrainian “nationalism” during the postwar decade, in 
1946 the secret police sent directly to Stalin a file with 
the following label: “On the suicide attempt of A. Ia. 
Shumsky, a Ukrainian nationalist who had been re- 
pressed in 1933 and since 1946 lives in Saratov. Adden- 
dum: a copy of Shumsky’s letter protesting the USSR’s 
nationalities policy in Ukraine.” Like thousands of other 
reports, this one framed the original document as a con- 
firmed enemy’s protest against state policy in general, 
while in fact Ukraine’s former People’s Commissar of Ed- 
ucation, a prominent national Communist theoretician, 
had protested only against the postwar propaganda of 
Russian greatness.? One of Stalin’s very few surviving 
opponents from the 1920s, Shumsky received an unusual 
punishment. Having recovered in hospital from his un- 
successful suicide attempt, he boarded a train to Kiev but 
died en route before reaching the Ukrainian capital. In 
1992, General Pavel Sudoplatov, the former head of the 
NKVD special operations department, revealed that 
Shumsky had been murdered by his organization, al- 
legedly on direct orders from the Kremlin.’ 

While Shumsky’s letter seems to be authentic, recover- 
ing nonconformist voices from Stalinist official sources is 
generally difficult because the reports rarely cite them in 
full, preferring to retell in the dominant voice or to quote. 
Svodki, the secret police’s survey reports to the authori- 
ties on the population’s political mood, present a particu- 
lar challenge because their authors determined which 
quotations were representative based on their own evalu- 
ation of current party policy. Much of the early historical 
research building on post-Soviet archival revelations re- 
lied on svodki, but no historian to my knowledge has en- 
gaged with the question of why Stalinist authorities so 


rarely acted upon these reports. As I have suggested else- 
where, the Stalinist bureaucracy differentiated between 
historical documents per se and a “political archive” of 
more contemporary documents that could be used as a 
political weapon. Because all contemporary documents, 
even the most innocent ones, belonged to the “political 
archive,” political documents proper no longer war- 
ranted the authorities’ special attention.? It appears that, 
following the Great Terror, bureaucrats had expected 
state security to prepare compromising materials on al- 
most everybody and so did not believe in them them- 
selves. Thus, in the autumn of 1942, the Ukrainian lead- 
ership received an alarming report about panic and 
disbelief among the republic’s intellectuals, who had been 
evacuated from Kiev to Ufa in Soviet Asia. According to 
NKVD informants, the physicist Loshkarev considered 
the creation of a “free Ukraine” and the secession of the 
Baltic region and the northern Caucasus to the Germans 
the only solution. The historian Fedir Los and the writer 
Oleksa Kundzich saw the situation as “hopeless,” the his- 
torian Vadym Diadychenko saw the only hope lying in 
Western aid, while the composer Mykhailo Verykivsky 
praised England and the United States for their freedom 
of speech. The leading architect, Volodymyr Zabolotny, 
condemned the conformism of the court poets, Maksym 
Rylsky and Pavlo Tychyna, while the philologue Leonid 
Bulakhovsky declined an offer to join the party. The re- 
port was filed despite the seriousness of these revela- 
tions.'° It surely added to the general “political archive” 
of denunciations for possible future use but, to my 
knowledge, none of the people named suffered any reper- 
cussions after the war. Moreover, the historian Ivan Kryp- 
iakevych, who allegedly said in 1947 that, if it were not 
for his family, he would have joined the nationalist gueril- 
las," was never arrested, and although his career suffered 
setbacks because of his wartime publishing activities 
under the German occupation, he made an impressive 
comeback during the early 1950s. 

Although their reliability is equally unclear, the con- 
temporary reports on the political mood of the popula- 
tion in Ukraine’s western provinces that had been an- 
nexed from Poland in 1939 at least seem to have recorded 
different voices. A more optimistic report from 1951 
would present the population as basically united around 
the Soviet cause, albeit concerned about the danger of 
war and the prices. A similar digest dating from late 1948 
provides a considerably longer list of grievances: fear of 
war, inadequate food supply, meager salaries, and the 
“exploitation of workers.” The April 1948 report is 
downright alarming, speaking of the persistent rumors of 
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war with the United States and a probable collapse of the 
Soviet power in Ukraine. Bazaar traders in the city of 
Stanyslaviv were apparently so sure of American victory 
in the impending conflict that they demanded payment in 
U.S. dollars for their produce. While the common people 
worried about the bread supply and detested the collec- 
tivization of agriculture, many local intellectuals were 
quoted as condemning “Soviet imperialism.” The same 
summary, however, noted that rumors emanated from 
the nationalist guerillas’ propaganda and the population’s 
listening to Western radio, implying that removing these 
factors was beyond the local cadres’ control. '* 

Regardless of whether the reports recorded the voices 
of the population or their rendition of the Voice of Amer- 
ica, the material has been already arranged to conform 
with a uniting narrative line: generally positive in 1950 
and generally negative in early 1948. For instance, the 
April 1948 digest states that “in Stanyslaviv, bazaar 
traders are demanding U.S. dollars for their produce,” but 
how many of the dozens or hundreds of traders actually 
made such a demand? Was it realistic to expect the aver- 
age buyer in Stanyslaviv to possess considerable amounts 
of U.S. dollars? What if this whole sentence was a gener- 
alization based on a single incident and inserted in the re- 
port with the aim of providing substantiation for the 
bazaars’ closure? More generally, was the change in pub- 
lic opinion indeed so pronounced during 1948 and be- 
tween 1948 and 1950—or did the way of reporting re- 
flect the authorities’ agenda of eliminating the nationalist 
partisans, kulaks, and private traders, an agenda largely 
accomplished by 1950, thus removing the need for nega- 
tive reporting? 

A more reliable rendition of social heteroglossia is 
found in the list of ballot inscriptions during the parlia- 
mentary elections of December 1947. (Conveniently for 
the authorities, writing on the ballots rendered them in- 
valid.) The reporting secretary of the Kiev party com- 
mittee attempted to categorize all of the inscriptions as 
“anti-Soviet and counter-revolutionary,” but the “uni- 
fied language” of Stalinist ideology once again failed to 
describe a diverse catalogue of grievances. Most ballot 
spoilers were concerned with pressing matters of every- 
day survival: bribery, speculation, low living standards, 
and the alleged predomination of Jews. Save for a single 
nationalist leaflet that got included although it was ac- 
tually posted on the wall rather than put in the ballot 
box, only one comment was political in nature. An 
anonymous voter in voting station 37 of Kiev’s Stalin 
district wrote: “Elections without choice [of candi- 
dates]. You can deceive some of the people all the time 


or all of the people some of the time, but you can’t de- 
ceive all of the people all of the time. Yet you are at- 
tempting to do just that.” "3 

This said, it would be problematic to oppose the soci- 
ety (speaking in a number of authentic voices—pro- 
Soviet, anti-Soviet, and neutral) to the state (producing a 
unified political discourse). If anything, the authorities 
were struggling to control the heteroglossia of their own 
multiple voices. Examples of this could range from sup- 
pressed high-profile public pronouncements to high bu- 
reaucrats’ surprising private comments not matching any 
of the official policies. Thus, in March 1944, the Ukrain- 
ian premier and party leader, Nikita Khrushchev, an- 
nounced in his report to the first postwar session of the 
republican parliament, “The Ukrainian people will seek 
to include in the Ukrainian Soviet state such primordial 
Ukrainian lands as the Kholm region, Hrubeshiv, Zamos- 
tia, Tomashiv, and Yaroslav. [Storm of applause.]” How- 
ever, after prolonged negotiations with the Western allies 
and the Polish government in exile, Stalin settled for the 
so-called Curzon line as the border between Ukraine and 
Poland. The Kholm (Chetm) region to which Khrushchev 
had referred was to remain a part of Poland. Conse- 
quently, no future publication of Khrushchev’s speech in- 
cluded the embarrassing paragraph, and the propaganda 
in the Ukrainian press of Kholm’s impending “reunifica- 
tion” had to be halted.'4 

Nikolai Smolich, the artistic director of the Kiev opera 
company during the immediate postwar years, reveals in 
his unpublished memoirs another surprising side to 
Khrushchev. When he complained to the republic’s party 
boss that he could not work among “people with nation- 
alistic tendencies,” Khrushchev “delicately interrupted 
[Smolich] and said in a confidential tone: ‘Do you think 
I am in a different situation, surrounded by different 
people?’”'s If Khrushchev actually said this, and regard- 
less of whether he was speaking honestly, there was an 
enormous discrepancy between what he is recorded as 
having said in private and in public. Although the 
Ukrainian authorities indeed sponsored the intermittent 
critique of nationalism during the postwar decade, 
Khrushchev was not among the ideological hawks and 
no person he worked closely with was denounced after 
the war. If he, an ethnic Russian like Smolich, indeed felt 
uncomfortable working with Ukrainian bureaucrats and 
intellectuals, his personal voice (and the language he 
used while speaking to Smolich) was suppressed in his 
public pronouncements. Like other Stalinist functionar- 
ies, whether or not Khrushchev was speaking Bolshevik, 
he was being recorded in archivese. 
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Laughing Bolshevik 


If politics was the sphere in which the party was the most 
concerned with suppressing heteroglossia, mass culture 
was the sphere in which it was the least successful. Con- 
trolling popular entertainment was difficult because, 
even under Stalin, the population could hold a daily ref- 
erendum simply by buying tickets to the shows it liked. 
Moreover, the Soviet bureaucrats’ notorious inertia pre- 
vented any meaningful cultural answers to successful 
Western works that were allowed inside the Soviet 
Union. As late as 1961, a memo of the party’s Central 
Committee in Moscow decried the wide distribution in 
the Soviet Union of Roman Holiday as a bourgeois film 
“portraying the amorous adventures of a rich American 
woman in Rome”—a clear indication that no member of 
the Central Committee’s Ideological Commission had 
seen the film!'6 

Some failures in cultural policy would surprise even a 
historian of the “revisionist school” that problematizes 
Stalinism’s success as a totalitarian dictatorship. For in- 
stance, during the immediate postwar years, Ukrainian 
ideologues were concerned with the spontaneous revival 
of the private book trade. As the war disrupted the state’s 
centralized distribution system, bazaar traders stepped 
in, creating, in the words of a certain party functionary 
Shatov, “entire bookstores (albeit with the books dis- 
played on the ground) with hundreds of a wide variety of 
books, often those that had been banned by our cen- 
sors.” At another ideological meeting, the writer Petro 
Panch testified that prerevolutionary books on Ukrainian 
history, especially works about the anti-Russian Cossack 
leaders Ivan Mazepa and Petro Doroshenko, were in 
great demand at the book bazaars: “People pay ten times 
more for these books than for our Soviet histories.” 17 

Although statistical data on book sales through the 
state network of bookstores is rare for the postwar years, 
an occasional window into the buying preferences of the 
Ukrainian public is very illuminating. During 1949, 
bookstores in the Drohobych province in Western 
Ukraine sold only 175 or 17.68 percent of their allot- 
ment of 990 copies of Ukrainian classical writer Ivan 
Franko’s one-volume works. Other Ukrainian classical 
writers had similarly poor sales: Ivan Kotliarevsky, 80 of 
400 (20 percent); and Mykhailo Kotsiubynsky, 95 of 975 
(9.74 percent), but these figures actually represented suc- 
cess compared to the sales of Soviet literary works: 
Alexandr Fadeev’s The Rout, 35 of 930 (3.76 percent); 
and Dmitry Furmanov’s Chapaev, 36 of 856 (4.21 per- 
cent). Amazingly, in the city of Drohobych, none of the 


400 subscribers to Lenin’s multivolume Collected Works 
in Ukrainian showed up to pick up volumes 1 and 2, and 
only 9 out of 350 cared to collect the seven available vol- 
umes of Stalin’s Works. Aside from the fact that the state 
expected the public to buy more books than they could 
afford or cared to own, these statistics indicate that, at 
least in Drohobych province, Ukrainian literature was 
considerably more popular than its Soviet counterpart, 
and that the authorities could not force the public to buy 
the works of Lenin and Stalin. The last point cannot be 
explained by the specific situation in postwar Western 
Ukraine. A 1951 report from Kharkiv province in East- 
ern Ukraine shows a total of 40,533 volumes of Lenin’s 
and Stalin’s collected works that subscribers had not 
picked up.'® 

Prominent among the official culture’s many failures 
was its inability to produce an acceptable way of “laugh- 
ing Bolshevik.” An official doctrine since 1934, “social- 
ist realism” obliged the writers to connect “what is” to 
“what ought to be,” leaving less and less turf for satire. 
The Zhdanovite ideological reaction of 1946-48, which 
derived its name from the Central Committee’s secretary 
in charge of ideology, Andrei Zhdanovy, victimized 
Mikhail Zoshchenko, one of the most popular satirists of 
the 1920s. The campaign signaled to writers that laugh- 
ing at any aspect of Soviet life was becoming unaccept- 
able. Many earlier signals, such as the closure of the 
Moscow and Leningrad music halls in 1936, had indi- 
cated the general incompatibility of humor and light- 
hearted fun with Soviet society’s self-image of “solemn 
joy in the midst of heroic construction.”'9 (Only in film 
did the genre of musical comedy survive.) 

As Ukrainian ideologues faithfully emulated Mos- 
cow’s ideological campaigns, they proceeded to criticize 
the republic’s equivalent of Zoshchenko, Ostap Vyshnia. 
A veteran writer of humorous and satirical stories, Vysh- 
nia enjoyed enormous popularity in Ukraine. Having 
spent the years 193 4-43 in labor camps as an “enemy of 
the people,” he was also extremely cautious in his writ- 
ings and during public readings. In fact, bureaucrats and 
fellow writers were able to ferret out only two incrimi- 
nating passages in his postwar stories. The first referred 
to veterans returning from the war against Japan fighting 
among themselves at the beach for their trophy Japanese 
umbrellas. Intended to poke fun of consumerism and for- 
eign fashions, this paragraph could be read as the defa- 
mation of the Red Army. The second excerpt was much 
more interesting: “To some degree, it has long been clear 
who was fighting at the front and who was ‘fighting’ in 
Tashkent and Ferghana, who returned to rebuild and 
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renovate and who came back to sell beer or soda and 
fight for apartments.” 

The writers immediately recognized here an allusion 
to a wartime anti-Semitic joke about Ivan fighting at the 
front and Abram being evacuated to Tashkent (in Soviet 
Asia) to sell soda and watermelons there. Also, Jews con- 
stituted a considerable share of those returning to Kiev 
who, following the city’s liberation by the Red Army, 
found their apartments occupied by others. The poet 
Leonid Pervomaisky, who was Jewish, attacked Vyshnia 
during a writers’ conference: “What exactly did Vyshnia 
mean? Did not he see that he had become a mouthpiece 
of Kievan speculators, who had been educated at ‘free 
bazaars’ under the Germans—those Ukrainian chauvin- 
ists who are hostile to the people saved from Babi Yar by 
the Red Army?”?° 

Like other successful satirists and comedians, Vyshnia 
reacted to the talk of people on the street and relied on 
irreverent street humor. Functioning within the official 
culture, he was a moderator between the didactic ideals 
of Soviet cultural policy and the unofficial culture of an- 
ecdotes and songs. As such, he both used the language of 
popular humor to discuss educational topics and bor- 
rowed wholesale from street folklore to create an ideo- 
logically acceptable version of stand-up comedy. Pre- 
cisely the “multi-languagedness” or heteroglossia of his 
prose caused Vyshnia trouble with the authorities. More 
than the occasional borrowing from a well-known anti- 
Semitic joke, his very writing style was becoming prob- 
lematic because of its polyphony. Yet for this very rea- 
son, he was notoriously popular with the public. As a 
journal editor noted of Vyshnia in 1948, “He is very 
popular. We saw this during his recent three public per- 
formances. People love his work—this is true of such [di- 
verse] audiences as the Party Academy, the Kiev intelli- 
gentsia, and the factory workers.”?! 

Significantly, among the first objects of the Zhdano- 
vite campaign’s critique was the Ukrainian satirical jour- 
nal Perets [Pepper]. An article in the authoritative 
Pravda in August 19 46 accused the journal of publishing 
apolitical humor and misguided satire of the Soviet bu- 
reaucracy, including “lampoons of the Soviet people.” 
After the editorial reorganization in 1946, Perets redi- 
rected its satire from the imperfections of the Soviet way 
of life toward the evil deeds of Western imperialists. Dur- 
ing 1946-48, stories and cartoons about the capitalist 
West constituted approximately 60 percent of the mate- 
rials published. In addition, Perets encouraged readers’ 
letters and based many stories on them. During 1946, 
this small twelve-page biweekly journal received only 


1,200 letters; in 1947, the number grew to 6,500, and in 
1949 it ballooned to 17,350, of which 348 were pub- 
lished.23 This was not a development that bureaucrats 
welcomed. In 1948, the supervisor of journals in the 
Ukrainian Central Committee complained that the cen- 
sors had had to seize the printed issues of Perets four or 
five times during the year. In addition, a number of issues 
satirizing pilfering “and other negative sides of our So- 
viet life” were not sent to subscribers abroad.*4 

The critique of Perets was, thus, directed at the het- 
eroglossia in literary satire and humor but brought to the 
journal’s pages more of the population’s diverse and fault- 
finding voices. Literary satire, meanwhile, became limited 
to the topics of Western imperialism and émigré national- 
ist activities. At the Second Congress of Ukrainian writers 
in late 1948, the republic’s establishment welcomed the 
birth of new literary humor of a “warm and lyrical” va- 
riety. In particular, the head of the Writers’ Union, Olek- 
sandr Korniichuk, singled out the young writer Stepan 
Oliinyk for his “emotional tales about the great deeds of 
the present that possess a warm, humorous touch.”?5 

During the last several years of Stalin’s rule, the au- 
thorities almost succeeded in suppressing heteroglossia 
and instituting a unified language in Soviet Ukrainian lit- 
erary humor. This, however, came at a price, as Oliinyk’s 
“warm and lyrical” narratives were unpopular and, dur- 
ing de-Stalinization and the ensuing cultural thaw, the 
field would revert to topical satire and street language. 
Perets, in the meantime, discovered a safe haven in di- 
rectly quoting and illustrating the “toilers’ letters,” al- 
though it, too, would be rejuvenated by the thaw. Stalin- 
ism’s success at suppressing the polyphony of literary 
satire and humor proved delusional, as did the regime’s 
achievements in paperwork dubbing of everyday voices. 

No party resolution ever prescribed a unified language 
of bureaucratic reporting, just as no Pravda editorial 
condemned such a thing as “heteroglossia” in literature. 
Nevertheless, both bureaucratic and cultural homoge- 
nization drives were parts of a larger Stalinist ideological 
project, and both were ultimately frustrated by the di- 
verse voices of social reality. 
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... memory is the most imperfect and selective vector of 


—E. P. Thompson, Beyond the Frontier 


Ethnicity and Memory 


One of the greatest obstacles to understanding the history 
of Eastern Europe during and after the Second World 
War has been that the memories of the events themselves 
have been constructed ethnically—which is to say, each 
ethnic group has recorded its own version of the tragic 
devastation of that era. The postwar phenomena of dias- 
poras and refugee cultures have further splintered memo- 
ries and perspectives and subsequently channeled them 
through the prisms of the Cold War, East and West. 

Polish historian Piotr Wróbel has used the phrase 
double memory to identify the phenomenon of distinct 
and often contradictory accounts of divergent ethnic 
groups who share the same history. How, for instance, is 
one to reconcile the memories of Poles and Jews when re- 
membering wartime Poland? Wringing his hands at the 
seemingly irreconcilable divergencies between nationalis- 
tic accounts of shared events, Wróbel wrote with despair: 
“Are we destined to remain forever entombed within 
these two diametrically opposed visions of the Second 
World War? Each [ethnic memory] is so different from 
the other that at times it is difficult to believe that they 
portray the same events.”! 

The task of reconciliation of these disparate memories 
is not only daunting, but in fact guarantees that the his- 
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torian’s motives will be impugned no matter how diligent 
the research, or how conscientious his or her efforts to be 
fair. 

Nowhere is the gulf that separates ethnic memories 
wider than in the study of interethnic violence. For vio- 
lence does not befall someone, it involves maleficent 
agency: by definition violence implies both perpetrators 
and victims. While social history and historical demogra- 
phy offer us reliable tools to count the victims—and 
every ethnic group in wartime Europe has its own sub- 
stantial victimologies—considerable obstacles stand in 
the way of identifying and comprehending the perpetra- 
tors on their own terms. 

Omer Bartov, among others, has identified the close 
affinity in the twentieth century between national iden- 
tity and “a glorification of victimhood.” In his provoca- 
tive social history of the origins of genocide in Germany, 
Bartov identified the complex dynamic that transformed 
German frustrations at the front into the search for eth- 
nically defined “real” enemies who had “stabbed them in 
the back” at home: “An enemy, that is, whose very per- 
secution would serve to manifest the power and legiti- 
macy of the victimizer, while simultaneously allowing the 
persecutor to claim the status of the ‘true’ (past, present, 
and potentially future) victim.”? 

Dr. Paul Parin, a physician who worked alongside 
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Tito during the partisan war in Yugoslavia during World 
War II, coined the term ethnopsychoanalysis to identify 
a special relationship between ethnic nationalism, na- 
tionalist violence, and the complex sets of experiences 
that go into producing a nationalist perpetrator of atroc- 
ities against an ethnically defined enemy.3 Parin’s percep- 
tive observations bridge the divide between perpetrators 
and victims by identifying a distinct process in the con- 
struction of the enemy other. 

Working mainly on the basis of his observations in 
modern Yugoslavia, Parin has emphasized the funda- 
mental importance of the “production of an uncon- 
sciousness” that helps to generate a “new reality”: the 
nationalist reality where our side is the good, just one, 
and their side is unjust, bad, dangerous. This projection 
of a distinct “image of the enemy” provides the founda- 
tion for a propaganda campaign that heats the flames of 
ethnic passions. The same events and images provoke di- 
ametrically opposite responses in both camps: “The con- 
tinual presentation of the massacre victims incited fear, 
hatred, hysteria, and blood lust on both sides of the eth- 
nic border.”4 

The result is the social construction of fear,’ or what 
Robert Kaplan has referred to as a “region of pure mem- 
ory” where “each individual sensation and memory af- 
fects the grand movement of clashing peoples”:® the gen- 
eration of ethnically distinct, nonoverlapping accounts 
of shared events where “[b]oth sides have selective per- 
ceptions of the past and know almost nothing about 
each other. One man’s history is another man’s lie.”7 

The very lack of consanguinity that precedes empathy 
creates a special category for ethnically defined enemy 
others. A Croat fascist, Ljubo Miloš—a confessed mur- 
derer of Serbs in wartime Yugoslavia—put it best: “For 
my past, present, and future deeds I shall burn in hell; 
but at least I shall burn for Croatia.”® Or, as a Jewish 
survivor of the Warsaw ghetto uprising recalled: “If you 
could lick my heart, it would poison you.”? Such extrem- 
ism is all too common: remarkably, ethnicity can stifle, 
shape, redefine, even suspend, all other categories of 
human behavior, and it fundamentally shapes the con- 
tents of historical archives. As Timothy Snyder wrote in 
his insightful study of the Polish anti-Ukrainian actions 
during 1947: “Ethnic cleansing always involves mutual 
claims, enabling each side to present itself as the innocent 
defender of legitimate interests and its opponents as sav- 
age nationalists.”'° Omer Bartov added: “The distorted 
features of the tortured and butchered served as evidence 
of their own, rather than of their murderers’ inhumanity; 
the sense of moral outrage and physical disgust they 


aroused produced a powerful desire for revenge, which 
by a process of inversion was directed at the victims 
rather than the perpetrators, that is, the ‘other’ rather 
than oneself, for it was their presence which had made 
such atrocities necessary, their evident inhumanity which 
had revealed one’s own barbarity. Hence, only by physi- 
cally annihilating the victims and erasing their memory 
could one salvage one’s own humanity.” =" 

For scholars who do not specialize in the history of 
ethnic violence, it may be difficult to understand the de- 
gree to which genocide is a hate crime perpetrated not 
against random strangers, but more often than not tar- 
geting personal contacts. Jan Gross’s poignant observa- 
tions of multiethnic Galicia just prior to World War II 
are especially relevant here: 


In these easternmost hinterlands of interwar Europe each 
hamlet or village was to a large degree an isolated uni- 
verse. As often happens in such an environment, intense 
personal hatreds were harbored, and an ethnic and reli- 
gious component gave them the potential to engulf entire 
communities. Yet, much as the violence represented an 
explosion of combined ethnic, religious, and nationalist 
conflict, I am nevertheless struck by its intimacy. More 
often than not, victims and executioners knew each other 
personally. Even after several years, survivors could still 
name names. Definitely, people took this opportunity to 
get even for personal injuries in the past." 


In a rare and frank account of genocide by one of its per- 
petrators, Waldemar Lotnik—a young Pole in southeast- 
ern Poland—chronicled with amazing clarity and insight 
his flight from organized Ukrainian nationalist terror in 
1943 and his return for vengeance as a soldier in a Polish 
nationalist partisan unit in 1944-45. Though he was a 
Polish partisan, Lotnik made it clear that atrocities could 
be attributed equally to both sides, Ukrainian and Polish: 
“The ethnic Ukrainians responded by wiping out an entire 
Polish colony, setting fire to the houses, killing those in- 
habitants unable to flee and raping the women who fell 
into their hands, no matter how old or young. This had 
been the pattern of their behaviour east of the Bug [River], 
where tens of thousands of Poles had been either expelled 
or murdered. We retaliated by attacking an even bigger 
Ukrainian village and . . . killed women and children. 
Some of [our men] were so filled with hatred after losing 
whole generations of their family in the Ukrainian attacks 
that they swore they would take an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth. ... This was how the fighting escalated. Each 
time more people were killed, more houses burnt, more 
women raped.”!3 The failure of archives as institutions of 
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memory is perhaps best exemplified in the gaps between 
such a vivid eyewitness account of an ex-perpetrator 
haunted by guilt as contrasted against the processed, often 
homogenized memory of nationalistic institutions. 

Unfortunately, while useful as an interpretive frame- 
work for understanding interethnic violence, the concept 
of double memory reduces ethnicity to homogeneous 
monoliths. The problem in Galicia and—I would guess— 
everywhere else, is the very fluidity of ethnic memories: es- 
pecially, that rival factions within ethnic groups usually 
compete to define the memory/identity of the whole 
group. Often, the battle for hegemony between rivals 
within an ethnic group has superseded the struggles be- 
tween distinct ethnic groups. So that when speaking of the 
interweaving phenomena of ethnic identity and historical 
experience, we should refer not to double memory, but to 
a multiplicity of memories. Inevitably, few archives pre- 
serve all competing voices within ethnic groups, let alone 
the accounts of multiple ethnic groups within a given so- 
ciety. A former political prisoner and ex-member of the 
Ukrainian Waffen-SS Fourteenth Grenadier Division, K. 
Hromyk (from Khartsyzsk, Ukraine), put it this way in a 
venomous open letter to then Ukrainian president Leonid 
Kuchma in March 2001: 


We are now all over seventy. Thank God, we have lived 
to see our independent Ukraine, the coveted goal for 
which we fought and suffered. Many of us have not yet 
been rehabilitated, for our butchers, security force inves- 
tigators and military tribunals, did their best to denigrate 
us forever. You can find everything in our archival files: 
we are public enemies, Nazi henchmen . . . , and God 
knows what else. When our SBU [Ukrainian secret police] 
officers dig up such a file they put it in the bottom drawer, 
believing these brazen lies without listening to the victim 
himself or [to] the eyewitnesses of those events." 


Hromyk’s struggle is a microcosm of a broader debate 
raging within post-Soviet Ukraine to reconcile national- 
ist history with the Soviet past. Such moments of pro- 
found political upheaval are often accompanied not only 
by distinct cultural artifacts, but the search for a national 
identity itself becomes the filter for reprocessing national 
memory preserved in national archives. 


Intervening Contexts: Refashioning Ethnic 
Identities and Collective Memories 


Another complicating factor is that ethnicity and ethnic 
identity are not static, but rather themselves adapt to 


changing circumstances. The filtering of collective and 
institutional memory is not a one-time event, but a con- 
tinual process of homogenization, accommodation, as- 
similation, and change. In twentieth-century Galicia, for 
instance, locals have undergone no less than five major 
processes of ethnic cleansing—starting the century 
under Austria-Hungary, then subordinated to Polish con- 
trol during the interwar period, a target of Soviet-insti- 
gated “class war” from 1939 to 1941, divided and osten- 
sibly subordinated to Warsaw by the Germans during 
World War II, again reconquered by the Soviets in 1944, 
and “liberated” with independent Ukraine since 1991. 
Each successive era promoted the interests of one ethnic 
group at the expense of others, so that census studies re- 
flected dramatic (and contradictory) shifts in ethnic dis- 
tribution among the Galician population.'5 Social scien- 
tists working in multiethnic zones where the dominant 
group frequently changes face the extraordinary obstacle 
of mass refashioning of identities as locals strive to adapt 
to the new dominant regime. For instance, during World 
War II, Jews throughout Central and Eastern Europe re- 
sisted Nazi arrest by masking themselves as Latvians, 
Lithuanians, Poles, Ukrainians, Russians, and others. 
The phenomenon became so widespread that German 
authorities were absolutely dependent upon wily locals 
to ferret out individual members of groups targeted for 
genocide. But more importantly, East European Jews cul- 
turally self-liquidated and melted into dominant ethnic 
groups as a spontaneous defense strategy against the 
threat of genocide.'® The whole matter was further con- 
fused by the German occupation, which (from spring 
1943) systematically destroyed prewar Jewish censuses 
and even unearthed mass graves of victims and trans- 
ported and burned their corpses in order to stymie effec- 
tive investigations into the scale of the Holocaust.'” 

If we reflect on memory filters over the course of the 
twentieth century, the most obvious is the role of the 
Cold War as a factor distinguishing East from West, na- 
tive Ukrainian or Pole or Lithuanian or Latvian from 
their American, British, Australian, or Canadian diaspo- 
ras." There is no better account of the shifting sands of 
memory during fifty years of Cold War than E. P. 
Thompson’s own study of the tragic fate of his brother 
Frank, a procommunist British Special Operations Exec- 
utive (SOE) officer killed in Bulgaria in 1944: “A good 
deal of contemporary history rests upon the information 
of ‘people who know.’ The problem is, not that they 
know nothing, but that they do, in fact, know a great 
deal. But what they know can pass, over the years, by a 
process of selection, into an ideological code which pre- 
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sents, in the form of anecdote or fact, what they wish to 
be believed. If, at the same time, harder evidential mate- 
rial is suppressed or destroyed, the truth of a past event 
may become irrecoverable.”'? In Thompson’s view, 
“anti-historians” actively involved in the destruction of 
evidence include not only governmental “weeders”—bu- 
reaucrats who cleanse the archives of potentially harmful 
material before releasing them to readers—but also offi- 
cers in charge: for instance, the first chief of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Walter Bedell Smith, is known to 
have concealed agent files of East European nationals re- 
cruited to run anti-Soviet operations behind the iron cur- 
tain by burying them under a veritable mountain of gov- 
ernmental paperwork with deliberately misassigned 
labels.2° That one act delayed the discovery of U.S. sup- 
port for anti-Soviet paramilitary groups throughout So- 
viet Eastern Europe—Operation ROLLBACK—for nearly 
forty years: under the rubric of national security, U.S. ar- 
chivists imposed a very heavy-handed policy of govern- 
ment censorship of materials relating to U.S. covert sup- 
port of East European anti-Soviet guerillas after the 
war.?! (See illustration in appendix 1.) Similarly, the 
problem of vigilante censorship, whereby nationalist or 
ideological warriors “correct” the “misinformation” of 
archival files by stealing and/or destroying them, is fairly 
common as an obstacle to research in contemporary 
Eastern Europe. 

Inevitably, not just the writing of history, but even 
asking the questions, becomes tantamount to an act of 
provocation. Again, E. P. Thompson’s experience as 
evocative questioner is relevant: “[T]hese questions .. . 
remained and remain sensitive. Certain questions clearly 
provoked discomfort many years after the events, and 
these sensitivities increased rather than diminished over 
the years. As the Cold War developed it required on both 
sides a continual reprocessing of approved views of the 
past (or amnesia about the past) and the accretion of 
new dimensions of myth.” 22 


Soviet Police Archives 


Just as memories are reshaped by ethnicity, and by inter- 
vening contexts, their correction or reinterpretation is 
profoundly inhibited and controlled by the selective con- 
struction, destruction, and reconstruction of archives. 
Heavily influenced by postmodernist critique, French ar- 
chivist Paule René-Bazin recently noted: “The archivist is 
more and more ‘the person who knows how to destroy.’ 
He has learnt that representation of the past, individual 


and collective, is inseparable from its material traces and 
knows better than anybody that they are threatened with 
disappearance.” Archives are constructed by human be- 
ings, and are therefore subject to the same all-too-human 
limitations. The archivist “sometimes forgets that he is 
also an active part of a society in which certain traces are 
removed and destroyed; others are provisionally sup- 
pressed or definitely forgotten.”?3 With few exceptions, 
perpetrators of violence—both individuals and institu- 
tions—generally conspire to conceal their crimes from 
investigators. Likewise, victims of ethnic or gender vio- 
lence—whose identities are often disorganized by torture 
and brutality—unwittingly conspire through their si- 
lence. The Latvian émigré writer Agate Nesaule put it 
best: “No one ever wants to hear about the painful parts 
of my past. People have hundreds of ways, both subtle 
and harsh, to reinforce my own reluctance to tell. ”24 
Any nation’s “correction” of history takes various 
forms, not least of all restriction of archival access and ac- 
tual destruction of collections. But it is important to em- 
phasize that filtering occurs long before the documents 
themselves are collected in archives. Working in Soviet se- 
cret police archives over the past decade, I have regularly 
discovered the coattails—so to speak—of systematic se- 
cret police efforts to conceal compromising evidence. 
With remarkable consistency, for instance, field officers in 
the Soviet secret police at war against Ukrainian nation- 
alist partisans regularly reported that partisans, before 
they were killed, had managed to douse their archives 
with acid, or that the partisan archives had been burned 
during a firebombing attack to subdue the rebel hideout. 
Why? Because among their principal tasks rebels regu- 
larly maintained documented records of Soviet police 
abuse in their region. When captured intact, these ar- 
chives were often transferred to Moscow, where central 
police administrators vetted the contents of files and reg- 
ularly charged abusive police officers for excessive use of 
force.?5 For just one of myriad examples, I cite the file of 
the Ukrainian Communist Party’s rare indictment of a 
provincial police chief for rape: “Chief of the Gliniavskii 
raion MVD in Lviv oblast Matiukhin P. E. in February 
[1946], while interrogating [ethnic Ukrainian woman] 
Mikhal’skaia E. G., raped and brutally beat her. Kept 
under arrest from 27 January to 18 February of this year, 
Mikhal’skaia has been released from prison [following a 
determination that she had been arrested on the basis] of 
unsubstantiated charges. Matiukhin likewise raped at 
least four other illegally arrested girls: Paternak, Kostyv, 
Pokyra and Stepanova. [In each case], they were released 
after having been subjected to violence and insults.” 26 
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The initial compromising material against Matiukhin had 
been gleaned from a captured rebel archive. The result? 
The emergence of a sort of “blue code” among Soviet po- 
licemen that decreed the systematic destruction of possi- 
bly compromising rebel archives: through time, opera- 
tional objectives were subordinated to schemes of 
self-protection among local police.*7 

Caught between Moscow’s insistence on speedy re- 
sults side-by-side with Moscow’s regular failure to allo- 
cate sufficient resources or cadres, provincial police or- 
gans tried to manipulate the information trails as 
documents and reports flowed through raion, oblast 
(Lviv), republic (Kiev/Ukraine), and federal (Moscow) 
offices. Murders were covered up with euphemistic de- 
ceptions like “prisoner was shot trying to escape”; com- 
promising labels of “Ukrainian nationalist bandit” were 
applied to ordinary citizens to cover up cases of arbitrary 
police brutality.28 Even worse, it was standard Soviet po- 
lice practice in special “struggle against banditry” de- 
ception (maskirovka) units to dress up as rebel bandits 
and to perpetrate atrocities against local citizens (follow- 
ing the modus operandi of partisan rebels) so as to drive 
a wedge between rebels and the local population. As the 
procurator of the West Ukrainian Military Tribunal re- 
ported to Nikita Khrushchev in February 1949: “On the 
night of 23 June 1948 the same [Soviet special forces] 
unit from Podvysots’ke village abducted in the forest a 
young woman REPNYTSKA Nina lakovlevna, born in 
1931. In the forest REPNYTSKA was subjected to tortures. 
While interrogating REPNYTsKA, members of the unit 
beat her severely, hung her upside down by her legs, 
forced a stick into her genitalia, and then one-by-one 
raped her. In a helpless condition, REPNYTSKA was aban- 
doned in the forest, where her husband found her and 
took her to the hospital, where REPNYTSKA spent an ex- 
tended period recovering.”?? Though these were police 
actions, such flagrant cases of police abuse were nonethe- 
less regularly included in official Soviet reports of rebel 
terror: evidently, the Soviet bureaucracy had developed a 
filter to transform individual acts of police abuse into in- 
stitutional memories of alleged documented evidence of 
rebel terror. 

Pressed by Moscow to get results, provincial police 
came up with innovative solutions to meet Moscow’s de- 
mands without risking their careers, or lives. In an espe- 
cially enlightening insider’s account, Petr Dmitriev, a 
guard from the Soviet state prison labor camp system 
during the late Stalin era, recalled in his hair-raising 
memoirs published in 1991 a presentation about “the 
cruel tortures inflicted on prisoners” that his command- 


ing officer “recounted with a great feeling of pride” in 
1951. 


They made us chekisty stop using the sorts of coarse, me- 
dieval tortures to which we were accustomed. Left in the 
past as mere anachronisms were the tortures of the In- 
quisition—roasting limbs, needles under the [finger- and 
toe-|nails, sleep deprivation, starving [prisoners] to 
death, quartering. 


“(Our sergeant Iurii] Pospelov stuck out his chest and hit 
it with his fist,” 


We chekisty have developed an alternative method for 
[inducing] confessions, one which does not leave behind 
traces of torture and which gives us the chance to extract 
any evidence we want from the zek [Soviet political pris- 
oner], maintaining complete propriety on the surface. 
[This method leaves] neither bruises nor trauma. We call 
this method “koromyslo”—“the yoke.” 

Using a leather strap we would fasten the [prisoner’s] 
heels to the back of his head, doing so gradually—some- 
times pressing in on the [prisoner’s] spinal column, other 
times stretching it, tearing it. This generated unendurable 
pain. In front of his own comrades, even the most obsti- 
nate zek soon began to ask for mercy, then to beg for it, 
then to cry and moan, and eventually to howl and lose 
consciousness. We would pour water on him, bring him 
back to consciousness, and then begin the torture anew. 
The prisoner would beg us [to stop], promising his tor- 
menters that he would do everything we wanted. Then 
we would untie him and force him to lap up his own 
urine from the floor like a cat. 


The problem with such torture was that it strained per- 
sonnel—limiting a night’s work to just one or two pris- 
oners. Pospelov’s innovative solution was to establish 
special “guard rooms” where up to twenty-five prisoners 
could be interrogated at a time. 


They hung [prisoners] there by their hands, tied their legs 
so they could not kick, and then beat them in the kid- 
neys. Using the palms of their hands, [guards] would re- 
peatedly beat [prisoners] about their sides and back with 
sharp, stinging blows. In that position, the kidneys 
would tear away from the body and be displaced lower. 
The person doomed to such intense torture could be left 
hanging there for days. 


The shocked Dmitriev recalled that “[t]he sadist Pospe- 
lov recounted all this without remorse. . . . ‘The worst 
thing,’ Pospelov summed up, ‘is when you torture [your 
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prisoner] to death, since then you have to fill out a lot of 
paperwork for the deceased.’” 3° 

Even regimes that sponsor widespread institutional vi- 
olence to maintain state control tend to discourage open 
discussion of the violence. Like individual perpetrators, 
institutions of violence commonly adopt self-filtering 
procedures that euphemize the atrocities and serve to 
conceal the perpetrator’s responsibility. 

The most flagrant cases of police filtering appear in the 
construction of criminal files of accused “enemies of the 
people.” Post-Soviet revelations about Stalinist police in- 
terrogation methods have been staggering in their excru- 
ciating and gruesome detail. In a handwritten petition for 
release from political confinement written in 1940, Italian 
Communist Edmundo Peluzo left a vivid account of the 
fate of political prisoners. Peluzo had been arrested on the 
night of 13-14 May 1938. He was immediately thrown 
into solitary confinement at KGB headquarters on Kuz- 
nestkii most in Moscow—an underground “special cell” 
in old Lefortovo prison: 


The first torture began, if my memory does not betray 
me, on the fourteenth of May, the last [was] in August 
1938. 

Two, then four men took part in this torture. On the 
fourth of June at 4 o’clock in the morning four men 
armed with different instruments savagely beat me for al- 
most forty minutes. So that I would not lose conscious- 
ness, they hung me upside down with my legs in the air 
and dragged me through a large room. Then they fur- 
rowed my back [with a belt buckle] to the point that I al- 
most lost consciousness. The result of this was, as the 
doctor at Lefortovo determined, a blood clot in the veins 
[of my back] and a serious contusion of my spinal col- 
umn. ... I still feel [the pain] today. Then, the torture 
was continued under the direction of investigators Ar- 
senovich and Krepkin, as a result of which my side was 
broken, I was spitting up blood... . 

Only after this savage method in order to force me to 
recognize my guilt did the interrogator Arsenovich say to 
me: “We don’t want to kill you, but [merely] compel you 
to sign the confession which we want.” I was supposed 
to resign myself [to this]. 

In order to be saved from my inquisitors as soon as 
possible, I—inasmuch as Krepkin added that the Party 
required this [of me]—signed the affidavit in which I ad- 
mitted guilt to all sorts of crimes.3! 


If police investigations and the files they created were 
often nothing more than tautological exercises that sus- 
tained official ideologies of ubiquitous enemies even as 
they protected the careers of individual policemen, provin- 


cial Communist Party personnel were likewise forced to 
operate within the constraints of Stalinist terror. Police 
and Party cadres alike were blinded by the myopia of 
“omnipresent conspiracy,” a pathological search for ene- 
mies that ultimately undermined Soviet internal and exter- 
nal security.3* 

There is no better illustration of the damage suffered 
than the fiasco of the Soviet failure to prepare for German 
attack in World War II. In the months leading up to the 
launch of Operation Barbarossa in June 1941, Hitler’s 
plans to invade the Soviet Union were reported by no less 
(and probably far more) than eighty-four confirmed intel- 
ligence sources. But Stalin and his close cohort were so 
driven by the imperative of avoiding what Stalin called 
“Churchill’s dirty provocations” to bring the Soviets into 
the war against Hitler that any report on Germany’s ag- 
gressive intentions was interpreted as an act of treason.33 
As historians L. Dvoinykh and N. Tarkhova discovered, 
“just six days before the German invasion—Soviet secret 
agents in Berlin sent a report to Moscow stating that Ger- 
many’s armed forces were completely prepared for an 
armed offensive against the USSR, and that an attack 
could be expected at any moment. On the report, Stalin 
wrote in his own hand: ‘You can tell your “source” in the 
headquarters of the German air force to go f—k his 
mother. He’s not a source, he’s a disinformation agent.’” 
Stalin’s deputy Lavrentii Beria “wrote the following order 
on a dispatch, warning that Germany was going to at- 
tack: ‘In the recent past, many personnel have succumbed 
to blatant provocations and are sowing panic. For pass- 
ing on systematic disinformation, these secret person- 
nel . . . need to be pulverized into prison-camp dust as 
abettors of international provocateurs who hope to lure 
us into a quarrel with Germany.’”34 

The lesson here is that the conditions of Stalinist lead- 
ership imposed distinct patterns of deception in Soviet 
archives, patterns that must be taken into account as his- 
torians take on the monumental task of uncovering the 
past. 


Post-Soviet Obstacles 


While we can assume that post-Soviet archives often con- 
tain deliberately deceptive accounts, the challenges of fer- 
reting out the fuller story of past events and policies are 
even greater because of conditions specific to post-Soviet 
and East European archives. Typical of nationalist manip- 
ulation of archival holdings is concealment of documents. 
Postcommunist regimes regularly and inexplicably restrict 
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access to collections. Moreover, there are many recent in- 
stances of theft and destruction of archival files by nation- 
alist groups. A typical instance, in 1995, involved files of 
the Ukrainian Catholic church that were deemed inconsis- 
tent with the nationalist interpretation of history. What 
sort of materials were nationalist groups “weeding out” 
of archives? Here is just one of several documents that I 
read one year, but which were inexplicably missing in sub- 
sequent years. In the final days of July 1944, Colonel S. T. 
Danilenko of the People’s Commissariat of Internal Af- 
fairs (NKVD), posing as the Soviet religious representa- 
tive in Lviv, met with Metropolitan Andrij Sheptitskij to 
determine his reaction to the return of the Soviets. 
Danilenko reported that the metropolitan was “obviously 
disoriented” by the whirlwind events of the past few days, 
but that he seemed anxious to dissociate himself and his 
church from both the Nazis and the organized Ukrainian 
nationalist movement. Sheptitskij was, according to 
Danilenko, eager to cooperate with the new regime. 


Now I am certain that the fate of all Slavic peoples is 
being decided [said Sheptitskij], therefore they must rise 
up to do battle with racial Germanism. I condemn the ac- 
tivities of the UPA [Ukrainian Insurrection Army] and the 
[OUN-] Banderists, but I absolve the Melnikovtsy [the 
more moderate wing of the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists] and those who served in the SS-Galicia. 
Their intentions were good but the Germans let them 
down, so now it is time to move away from a pro-German 
orientation. . . . Now, given the circumstances of the in- 
ternational situation, there is but once choice—to [recon- 
cile] with Soviet power. I want to give instructions to all 
priests in the western oblasts of Ukraine to remain at their 
posts and to expound on this in their church sermons. 


Information recorded by Colonel Danilenko and his 
agents reveals that the Ukrainian Catholic hierarchy truly 
believed that Moscow had adopted a new religious policy. 
Soviet secret informant “Vishnekov” spoke with the met- 
ropolitan at a reception for his seventy-ninth birthday on 
29 July 1944, two days after the Soviet entry into Lviv. 


The Metropolitan is firmly convinced that Soviet power 
has changed its previously hostile attitude . . . toward re- 
ligion, the clergy, and the faith. They are reopening the 
seminaries and theological academies in Lviv. The sol- 
diers hail the priests in the streets. This is additional 
proof of the respect that Soviet power has for religion. 


He reported that Sheptitskij displayed “extreme opti- 
mism” for West Ukraine’s future under Soviet rule: 
“Everything is in God’s hands, now,” remarked the met- 


ropolitan, “and surely all will end well.”35 

According to the Soviet account, Sheptitskij—a 
Ukrainian Catholic candidate for probable sainthood in 
the next decades and a symbol of the Ukrainian nation- 
alist resistance against Hitler and Stalin—had broken 
with the dominant Ukrainian nationalist military and 
political forces aligned with rebel leaders Yaroslav 
Stets’ko and Stepan Bandera. This evidently proved too 
potent for modern-day right-wing Ukrainian national- 
ists, who identify closely with Bandera. As a result of 
weeding efforts by Ukrainian nationalists, the photo- 
copy I made in 1993 may well be the sole remaining 
copy of the documents.3¢ 

No less serious are threats against researchers who en- 
gage in the study of taboo topics, for example, on the 
scale of wartime collaboration with the Germans. There 
have been numerous reports from the 1990s regarding ar- 
chivists’ efforts to stymie controversial research agendas. 

Yet another problem is the selective release of docu- 
ments for incitement against a particular political or eth- 
nic group. In April 1990, the pro-Milosevi Communist 
leadership of Montenegro released the documents on the 
Tito-era persecution of pro-Soviet communists, thereby 
distancing itself from the Titoist legacy, which was in- 
creasingly ethnically defined (“Croat-Slovene domina- 
tion”). Most recently, in October 2000, in advance of 
key Bosnian political elections, the Bosnian Muslim se- 
cret service (Agency for Investigation and Documenta- 
tion [AID]) released documents on the communist terror 
in the Cazin area in 1950, attempting thereby to associ- 
ate communist anti-Bosniak misdeeds with the Social 
Democrats, the communist successor party.37 

Meanwhile, nationalist groups within the former Soviet 
Union have long opposed full archival access, with greater 
and greater success. In April 1993, the Moscow-based 
Russian right-wing newspaper Den’ [Day] carried an ar- 
ticle with an attack on the Hoover Project, a project to mi- 
crofilm significant sections of Russian archives, sponsored 
by the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace 
at Stanford University. The Den’ author charged that, in 
the aftermath of the Cold War, America, “as a victor 
country, is taking materials and spiritual values out of the 
vanquished country in amounts and of a quality sufficient 
to deprive the vanquished state of any possibility to resist, 
and to preclude any possibility of national resurgence. 
In the twentieth century information is the highest value 
and those who have information gain the upper hand over 
those who do not. Russia has been deprived of its sea- 
ports, geostrategic defense frontiers, the military-indus- 
trial complex and military potential. It has been deprived 
of its material products and resources and independent 
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domestic and foreign policy. National ideology and cul- 
ture have been strangled. Now Russia is being deprived of 
its information ‘gene,’ its organizational secrets that con- 
tain the substance of the structure, the engineering blue- 
print that helped to bring up a power that won the biggest 
war in human history and developed unique forms of civ- 
ilization that have withstood the test of postwar his- 
tory.”38 (See appendix 2.) Similarly, the Russian Orthodox 
church has effectively blocked research into its record of 
covert cooperation with the Soviet secret police, targeting 
not just individuals (defrocking outspoken Duma member 
and former Orthodox priest Gleb Yakunin), but also col- 
lections (like the Politburo’s committees on Religious Af- 
fairs and Religious Cults).39 

Pressures of this sort have inevitably led to the reclas- 
sification of Russian archives. After a relatively open pe- 
riod of archival access (1991-93), the State Secrets Act 
of August 1993 (but not imposed until after the October 
1993 coup attempt) reversed the period of openness and 
ushered in the familiar regime of restriction. In essence, 
this law deprived archival administrations of the inde- 
pendent right to declassify documents, a process that 
henceforth was transferred back to successor institu- 
tions (under the rubric of vedomstvo) of the relevant So- 
viet agencies. The consequences were immediate. 
Whereas in 1992 the Central Party archives in Moscow 
declassified 2,867 documents, in 1995 the number 
dropped to 663.4° Archivists at the State Archive of the 
Russian Federation in Moscow have confirmed that the 
rate of declassification slowed considerably after 1993, 
and still more from 1996. 

Most ominously, there is the pattern practiced in var- 
ious countries of considering personal archives from the 
crisis periods of twentieth-century history as too sensi- 
tive for research access. The “personal files” (those under 
the rubric of prava lichnosti) in Russian archives were ef- 
fectively closed by imposition of a new seventy-five-year 
limit: declassified under the rubric of state secrets proce- 
dures after thirty years, sensitive materials were reclassi- 
fied under the new rubric of “rights of privacy” for sev- 
enty-five years.4' As a Russian archivist told me a few 
years ago when refusing me access to Soviet crime files 
from the State Procurator’s Office: “A person living 
today has a right not to know that his grandfather was a 
rapist.” Similar impediments were introduced in Ukraine 
in 1995, and in several other ex-Soviet states, signifi- 
cantly restricting the archival access of foreign scholars. 

Meanwhile, various discriminatory rules and proce- 
dures targeting foreigners are common. Copying fees for 
foreigners in Russian archives are often more than five to 
ten times higher than those for domestic users. Some de- 


positories started requiring fee payments, and several St. 
Petersburg archives introduced daily admission and re- 
search fees. In the Central Party archives in 1998, I was 
charged a $100 fee to process and copy restricted files 
from the newly declassified Kaganovich collection, then 
given only six hours to read the materials. At the Russian 
Military Historical archive, numerous researchers have 
reported being charged up to $5 per page for photo- 
copies. In dozens of reported cases, archivists who were 
particularly cooperative with foreigners have been sub- 
jected to harassment, ostracism, or worse. One key figure 
in our Russian archive project, which published in the 
1990s twelve large volumes of inventories to several 
Moscow archives, was investigated for illegal release of 
classified materials; three of four American members of 
the editorial board were slurred with attacks as spies in 
1993; and the key Russian expediter/manager of the 
project was fired from his university post. 

Discriminatory measures have been imposed not just 
for ideological reasons but also for financial ones. In 
many of the former communist countries, particularly in 
the former Soviet Union, state support of archives has 
dramatically declined since 1991. For example, the 
1992 budget of the Russian state archive of social and 
political history (RGASPI) declined by 25 percent from 
the previous year. In addition to the reduction of bud- 
getary support, the budget appropriations frequently 
were not made at all. By 1993 the state debt to the Rus- 
sian archives in Moscow alone exceeded 50 million 
rubles ($25,000). In Lviv, the State Archive of Lviv 
Oblast (DALO) in 1993 had a state operating budget of 
less than $1,500 annually! Due to the decline in state 
support and low staff salaries, Russian and Ukrainian 
archives slashed preservation activities and radically re- 
duced the purchase of basic office supplies. The archives 
started saving on such necessities as light bulbs and 
heating, or—in the case of RGASPI—drastically reduced 
staff and reading room hours (from 32 hours a week in 
1995, to 12 hours in 2000, and 21.5 hours in 2002); 
strict limits were imposed on the number of files that 
could be ordered each day. Inevitably, much of the well- 
trained veteran staff started leaving in search of better 
opportunities, to be replaced by uninformed, unmoti- 
vated, and poorly paid substitutes. Hence, the need for 
the archives to generate income outside the limited state 
budgets. 

This desperate search for income led to various cor- 
rupt practices, which themselves provoked a backlash in 
Russia and elsewhere following the election of President 
Vladimir Putin in 2000. As an American scholar re- 
ported from Moscow in 2000: 
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The long-expected restrictions in Russian archival policy 
have arrived. The Putin regime has had a powerful chill- 
ing effect on research access (especially among foreign- 
ers) to previously classified materials in Russian archives. 
Even documents that have been cited in publications, or 
read by researchers in earlier years, have over the past 
year been reclassified. According to archivists in Mos- 
cow, the MVD [Ministry of Internal Affairs] and FSB 
[Federal Security Service, the post-Soviet KGB] have sent 
agents to each archive and communicated the clear mes- 
sage that patterns of special access observed throughout 
the 1990s are now over. For the first time, researchers 
have found sealed (stapled, with glued seals attached) 
documents inside of previously opened files. Xerox facil- 
ities are far more stringent about what they will copy. It 
is far more difficult to get official permission for taking 
previously classified documents abroad. As one archivist 
imparted: “People outside the archives have no idea 
what’s happening. Big changes are occurring behind the 
scenes.” 


These changes all fall under the rubric of Putin’s reforms 
of the mass media in Russia, reforms based upon a new 
concept of informatsionnye oruzhiia (informational 
weapons) and how best to combat the threats posed by 
the information revolution to Russian national security 
interests.4* 

The threats to the integrity of archival collections are 
political, in the form of abruptly shifting prevailing po- 
litical winds, where a succession of archivists threaten to 
weed out and reshape history to fit their own perspec- 
tives and agendas. The threats to archival integrity are 
also religious and ideological. Working without restric- 
tion in the consistory and personal files of Metropolitan 
Andrij Sheptitskij in Lviv, Ukraine, in 1992, I found that 
many of the documents had disappeared from archival 
shelves when I returned just a year later. Soon after, all 
foreign researchers were banned from doing research in 
the Ukrainian Catholic consistory or Metropolitan Shep- 
titskij’s personal files altogether. Similarly, during the 
Tudjman era in Croatia, portions of the communist-era 
collections that referred to the regime’s pet projects (e.g., 
the glorification of Croat communists who were re- 
pressed by Tito) were removed from the state archives 
and incorporated within closed presidential collections.43 

The threats to archival integrity are also economic—as 
reflected in the brain drain of experienced yet horribly un- 
derpaid archivists and scholars into the more lucrative 
private sector; the collapse of archival buildings and in- 
frastructure; the decay of collections, or failure to develop 
or preserve new collections; and in the commodification 


and sale on the black market of especially valuable archi- 
val materials. Well-substantiated reports of the sale of 
documents (originals, or access to copies) in archives 
throughout the East have been common during the last 
decade, with three documented cases leading to the arrest 
and imprisonment of archival staff: the illegal sale of an- 
tiquities out of the Russian State Archive of Ancient Acts 
in Moscow in 1992-1993, the sale on the black market 
of rare Polish heraldry books out of the State Historical 
Archive in Lviv in 1993-94; and the sale of Khrushchev 
autograph documents in Ivan-Frankiivsk to an American 
dealer in 2002. Valuable documents from formerly classi- 
fied archives are now a regular feature of markets in Kiev 
and Moscow, and many are eventually sold and resold at 
premium prices on Internet auction sites. 

It should be clear that special problems of archival 
collection, preservation, organization, and access apply 
in the former Soviet Union. These factors—above all, the 
Soviet Union as a multiethnic empire, the ideologically 
charged character of Soviet rule in the twentieth century, 
as well as the dissolution of the Soviet Union and the na- 
tionalist backlashes that ensued—profoundly affect the 
writing of East European and Eurasian history. 


Appendix 1: Archivists as “Persons Who Know 
How to Destroy” 


Reproduced here are three pages of the document 
(“[American Military Intelligence] CIC Offered Use of 
[Ukrainian Nationalist] SB [Counter-|Intelligence Net- 
work”) summarizing chief of Ukrainian nationalist agent 
Mykola Lebed’s contact with American intelligence in 
1947, as released to the author in November 1996. The 
materials were blacked out on the basis of Section 1.5(c) 
of Executive Order 12958, which stipulates that “infor- 
mation pertaining to intelligence activities, intelligence 
sources or methods, and cryptologic information shall be 
considered for classification protection.” Fortunately, 
three indications provided the thread for deciphering the 
document: (1) the fact that the contact involved a meet- 
ing between an agent of the U.S. Counter-Intelligence 
Corps (CIC) and the Banderist Sluzhba Bezpeki, the 
Ukrainian nationalist underground intelligence service; 
(2) that this contact had been made by a young, ethnic 
Ukrainian man with a “Round face” and “Full, sensuous 
lips”—features which were repeated in other declassified 
documents relating to Lebed; and (3) the CIC Special 
Agent Andrew Diakun’s response that “such a proposi- 
tion was highly unorthodox and in some measure far- 
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fetched.” Following a formal appeal, these and several 
thousand pages of other materials relating to Lebed’s re- 
cruitment and service were fully declassified and released 
in 1997 under the provisions of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion and Privacy Act. The released information proves be- 
yond any doubt that U.S. intelligence had recruited agents 
from within the Ukrainian nationalist community for 
paramilitary and espionage operations on Soviet terri- 
tory.44 In contrast to the common U.S. policy to black out 
compromising materials for review and release in future 
years, the standing policy in many parts of the Soviet 
satellite countries is simply to destroy compromising ma- 
terial in the archives, or—where there are strong central 
states (as in Russia)—not to release classified materials at 
all, and to deny researchers any mechanism by which to 
expedite release. 


Appendix 2: The Nationalist Right and Archival 
Memory in Post-Soviet Russia 


Den’ [Day] was a right-wing newspaper published in 
Moscow until October 1993. Since then, the newspaper 
has borne the name Zavtra [Tomorrow]. Here in full is 
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its attack on the Hoover Project (11-17 April 1993), in 
an unattributed translation distributed on the Internet in 


spring 1993. 


Russia Under Siege: Western Scholarly Research as Intel- 
lectual Imperialism 

“WHEN A COUNTRY IS OCCUPIED ITS ARCHIVES ARE 
TAKEN OUT” 

(Yeltsinites Secretly Selling Soviet Archives) 


This paper has got hold of some curious documents con- 
nected with the “Hoover Project” whereby key Soviet ar- 
chives will be put on microfilm and handed over to 
Americans. The topics that interest the Americans in- 
volve vital secret activities of the state. The agreement, 
signed by R. Pikhoia, D. Volkogonov, and N. Pokrovsky 
on the Russian side and by J. Dunlop, R. Conquest, T. 
Emmons, and J. Howlett on the American side, includes 
the following items. 


“In the selection of documents the emphasis shall be put 
on documenting the following themes: 


1. Mechanisms of power in the USSR. 

2. The end of NEP and the emergence of the system of 
Stalinism. 

3. Russia’s population trends in the 20th century. 

4. Religion in the USSR. 

5. The Soviet administrative system in regard to indus- 
try, agriculture and the trade unions. 

6. Popular aspirations and government response. 

7. International activities of the USSR. 

8. Any other themes as jointly determined.” 


Among the jointly determined themes are inventories of 
Fund R-393 (NKVD of the RSFSR), and other funds of 
supervisory bodies contained in the Main Archives 
(Supreme Court, etc.) as well as the archives of Military 
Prosecution and documents of the Beriia case. 

The Hoover Project is being carefully concealed from 
the public, the Supreme Soviet and from historians. It in- 
cludes a confidentiality clause. 

All this suggests some obvious conclusions. 

We witness the consequences of full and uncondi- 
tional capitulation of this regime in the face of victori- 
ous America which, as a victor country, is taking mate- 
rials and spiritual values out of the vanquished country 
in amounts and of a quality sufficient to deprive the van- 
quished state of any possibility to resist and to preclude 
any possibility of national resurgence. In the 20th cen- 
tury information is the highest value and he who has in- 


formation gains the upper hand over him who hasn’t. 
Russia has been deprived of its sea ports, geo-strategic 
defense frontiers, the military-industrial complex and 
military groups. It has been deprived of its material 
products and resources and independent domestic and 
foreign policies. National ideology and culture have 
been strangled. Now Russia is being deprived of its in- 
formation “gene”, its organizational secrets which con- 
tain the substance of the structure, the engineering blue- 
print that helped to build up a power which won the 
biggest war in human history, and developed unique 
forms of civilization which have withstood the test of 
post-war history. 

As soon as these archives arrive in America hordes of 
historians, military, intelligence agents, and social engi- 
neering specialists will converge on them to extract the 
precious ferments and to use them for the good of Amer- 
ica and as poisons against Russia. 

“The organizational weapon” has been used by 
America to destroy the USSR and it included a powerful 
information element. The information obtained under 
the Hoover Project will increase the potency of America’s 
“organizational weapon” a hundred times. All this gives 
rise to several questions. 

Why was such an important state act involving na- 
tional security carried out secretly without the sanction 
of the Supreme Soviet and the government by a group of 
Democratic Russia members in which the notorious 
General Volkogonov continues to act as a renegade? 

Why does the Hoover Project flout the interests of the 
republics of the Soviet Union since the “archive secrets” 
involve not only the present Russia but all the other com- 
ponents of the USSR? 

Why are the terms of the “projects” so unequal for 
Russia and the USA, with the latter offering a banal and 
universally known part of the Library of Congress in ex- 
change for precious information containing state secrets? 

We want to draw the attention of the patriotic public, 
the people’s deputies and the members of Parliament to 
this fact hoping that it will lead to a query in the 
Supreme Soviet over this outrageous fact. Occupation is 
a fact of current Russian history and those Yeltsinites 
who have opened the gates to the enemy and secretly and 
treacherously let the enemy into our home are now help- 
ing the marauders who are stripping their dead and 
wounded hosts of their clothes and jewelry. 

The Hoover Project secretly signed by Volkogonov is 
an act of betrayal of Russia’s fundamental national inter- 
ests by the Yeltsinites. 

(Den’ security service) 
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his essay represents reflections on the reciprocal in- 

fluence between the historian and the archivist in- 
volved in developing and improving the apparatus of 
scholarly reference in the Russian archives. Let us start 
with some thoughts about historians. 

Historians reflecting on their trade, and on their inter- 
actions with archivists, cannot ignore an obvious fact: the 
apparatus of scholarly reference is responsible to a certain 
extent for mapping out the course of their archival re- 
search. The reference apparatus imposes a different in- 
fluence on a historian well guided in the ocean of archi- 
val materials than a person who tries to find an answer to 
a particular question and finds himself overwhelmed by 
the sea of available information. An experienced re- 
searcher starts working in the archives only if there is a 
more or less broad choice of descriptive concepts (a sys- 
tem of key words). It is hard to say what exactly histori- 
ans feel—the joy of engagement when they meet figures 
and events that are already familiar, or the joy of becom- 
ing familiar with ones that were previously unknown. In 
most cases beginners learn that archives speak a some- 
what incomprehensible language and that, in order to 
find answers to their questions, they must alter the ques- 
tion itself. They also learn that the catalogs and files offer 
them diverse information they were unaware of and the 
usefulness of which they initially find difficult to assess. 
Every researcher, regardless of his or her qualifications, 
comes to the archives with some already developed ideas 
about his or her subject, and with a readiness to learn cer- 
tain kinds of information. The very principle “I am look- 
ing for what I am aware of” determines to a considerable 
extent the trajectory of a scholar’s research. The scholar 
looks in the reference apparatus for what he or she has al- 
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ready formed an idea about. The catalog and the file are 
the researchers’ tool kit, but researchers are unable to ad- 
just the tools. 


Is The Archival Reference 
Apparatus “Scientific”? 


Archival reference materials in the Soviet Union were 
prefixed by the word “scientific.” This means that their 
authors claimed they were organized in a scientific way 
and were thereby linked to the process of “scientific” his- 
torical creativity. Very instrumental in developing archival 
reference materials were the USSR Council of Ministers 
Resolution of July 25, 1963, entitled “On the Measures to 
Improve Archival Activities in the USSR,” and a Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) Central Committee 
Resolution of 1967 entitled “On Measures to Further De- 
velop the Social Sciences and to Enhance their Importance 
in Communist Construction.” These two regulating docu- 
ments gave rise to the Schema of Unified Classification 
(SUC) developed at the All-Union Research Institute for 
Records, Studies, and Archives (RIRSA). This schema is in 
complete accord with “Marxist-Leninist methodology.” 
First, it strictly arranges topics by their scholarly sig- 
nificance. Section A is devoted to materials connected 
with the Great October Socialist Revolution and with 
“the establishing and strengthening of Soviet power.” 
The section is subdivided into several parts, including: 
(A1) “Preparations for the Great October Socialist Rev- 
olution”; (A2) “The victory and strengthening of Soviet 
power”; (A3) “Destruction of the bourgeois state appa- 
ratus”; (A5) “The struggle of Soviet power against coun- 
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terrevolution”; (A7) “People’s governments (1940)”; 
(A8) “Proletarian solidarity and support to the Great 
October Socialist Revolution abroad. Participation of 
workers of foreign countries in the October Revolution.” 

Then, the schema builds a definite hierarchy of topics 
and subjects: Section B3, for example, is called “State 
construction. State power. State security.” Internally, the 
section is organized by the Russian alphabet as follows: 


“State construction.” 

“State power and state administration.” 

. “Justice. Control over legality. Protection of social 
order and social property. Protection of state 
borders.” 

D. “International relations (foreign policy). Interna- 
tional social and political movement.” 
Ye. “Armed forces.” 
ZH. “Armed protection of the Socialist fatherland.” 
I/K. “On the leading role of the CPSU (Art. 6 of the 
USSR constitution).” 
Ir. “Social and political life.” 
I2. “CPSU.” 
I3. “Trade Unions.” 
I4. “Komsomol [Communist Youth 
Organization].” 
I5. “Pioneers [Communist Children’s 
Organization].” 
I6. “Other public and political organizations.” 
K3. “Agitation and propaganda.” 
K4. “Mass media.” 
K7. “Folk festivals, anniversaries, and other 
jubilees.” 
L/T. Section with material on the “National economy.” 
L. “Economic development.” 

M. “Industry.” 

N. “Transport.” 
P. 

R 
S. 

T. 


O<p 


. “Communication.” 
. “Agriculture, forest, and water economy.” 
“Trade, sale, stocks.” 
. “Communal economy.” 
Ufa. Final sections dealing with “Elements of the 
superstructure.” 
U. “Culture.” 
E “Education.” 
X. “Science.” 
Ts. “Literature.” 
Ch. “Arts.” 
Sh. “Cultural enlightenment.” 
. “Health care.” 
Ye. “Physical training and sports.” 
Iu. “Family life.” 
Ia. “Religious remnants in people’s conscious- 
ness. Atheism and anti-religious propaganda.” 


This system lists subjects in order of their “impor- 
tance.” Its evaluations were carefully designed to corre- 
spond completely to the then prevailing ideological in- 
junctions: “The basis for constructing this Schema is the 
scientific ideology of Marxism-Leninism, which organi- 
cally combines loyalty to the party’s values [partiinost’| 
and the scientific objectivity of perception. The divisions 
of the main sections of the SUC reflect the peculiarities 
and regularities of socialist state development. The se- 
quence of SUC sections reflects a Marxist-Leninist un- 
derstanding of the particularities in the transition from 
capitalism to socialism, in which political change is pre- 
ceded by change in the fields of economy and culture.”* 
In the opinion of the schema’s creators, the final section, 
on “Fields of human endeavor” [sic!], are to be consid- 
ered historically and thematically distinct from the mate- 
rial in section A on the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion. We are at a loss for an explanation of why the 1917 
October coup was not considered within the “field of 
human endeavor.” 


Connections between the Apparatus of Scholarly 
Reference (SRA) and the General Schema of 
Historiography, Bibliography, and the 
Organization of Soviet Historical Science 


It is somewhat paradoxical that, in elucidating the prin- 
ciples of the schema’s structure, its authors referred to 
demands of archive users that derived from standardized 
directives for teaching and studying history. These were 
absorbed by students from school textbooks as well as 
university podiums and had a strong impact on the de- 
velopment of their scholarly perspectives. The organiza- 
tional system of higher educational institutions, research 
centers, and museums all reflected the views prevailing in 
official scholarship. Divisions within institutes and fac- 
ulty positions reflected stages of historical development 
(prehistoric, slave-owning, feudal, capitalist and social- 
ist). Academic bibliographies followed the same calibra- 
tions: first “Classics of Marxism-Leninism about... ”; 
then something about methodology (naturally, Marxist- 
Leninist); and then works in the order of their proximity 
to “the base,” that is, productive forces, production con- 
ditions, social movements, state (political) structure, cul- 
ture, everyday life, and religion. The same hierarchical 
pyramid of values was reflected in the reports and evalu- 
ations of research institutions.3 The problem was not so 
pronounced with bibliographical reference works since 
each separate section here could be used independently 
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of the others. Biographical catalogs similarly do not inte- 
grate their information, unlike archival catalogs, which 
essentially provide the outline for writing a certain “clas- 
sical” kind of history. 

In Soviet historical scholarship, this structure for cat- 
aloging material became mandatory first for ideological 
reasons, but quickly became part of the academic tradi- 
tion. The sequence was followed most consistently in the 
multivolume editions that claimed status as “fundamen- 
tal” works (such as the History of the USSR from An- 
cient Times to the Present) or in various “distinguished” 
collective monographs. Thus, the reference apparatus of 
archives, especially catalogs, met the demands of users 
by setting their writing within a strict organizational and 
ideological framework. The corresponding arrangement 
of the entire archival reference apparatus was in this way 
built into a unitary system and constituted its most im- 
portant part. 

Let us not forget in this regard that from 1938 to 
1961, the Archives Ministry functioned under close sur- 
veillance by “responsible officers” of the security services. 
Control over archival information required that the refer- 
ence apparatus be properly organized for internal use. On 
the one hand, the development of the reference apparatus 
(SRA) broadened access to documents and provided re- 
searchers beginning their work with shortcuts to his doc- 
uments. On the other, the reference apparatus itself orien- 
tated the researchers’ work, structured analysis, and 
forced scholars to take the “right” track. 


The Structure of Archival Catalogs 


Generally speaking, the catalog of the Russian State His- 
torical Archive (RGIA) in St. Petersburg reflects this sys- 
tem. RGIA materials cover practically all facets of the 
Russian state and society from the eighteenth to the early 
twentieth century. The core of the archive consists of files 
of the central administrative bodies of the tsarist empire, 
totaling some 6.5 million documents. It is organized into 
the following categories: (1) General statistical data; (2) 
Nations and nationalities; (3) State power and adminis- 
tration; (4) Economy (General); (5) Industry; (6) Agricul- 
ture; (7) Finance and credit; (8) Trade; (9) Transport; (10) 
Communication; (11) Working-class issues; (12) Agrarian 
issues; (13) Revolutionary, working-class, peasant, and 
public movements; (14) Foreign policy; (15) Armed 
forces; (16) Science; (17) Education; (18) Health care; 
(19) Literature; (20) Arts; (21) Religion and the church.4 

The Russian State Naval Archive (RGAVMF) differs 


from RGIA. Here only documents of one ministry have 
been accumulated, covering the period from the early 
eighteenth century to 1940. Hence, the organizational 
plan of the RGAVMEF catalog is as follows: (1) The Or- 
ganization of the naval staff; (2) Shipbuilding and ship 
timber; (3) Naval artillery; (4) Mines, torpedoes, and 
preventive weapons; (5) Anti-submarine weapons; (6) 
Chemical weapons and defense against gas; (7) Boarding 
firearms and sidearms; (8) Optics and communication; 
(9) Aeronautics and aviation; (10) Medicine; (11) Ship- 
wrecks; (12) Hydrography and navigation; (13) Scientific 
expeditions; (14) Naval science; (15) Recruitment for the 
navy and personnel records; (16) Education; (17) Battle 
training; (18) Unions and volunteer societies; (19) Port 
construction; (20) Industry; (21) The Revolutionary 
movement; (22) Naval courts and prisons. In the struc- 
ture of its prerevolutionary section, the RGAVMF cata- 
log emphasizes specific archival materials. Placing “The 
Revolutionary movement” in the twenty-first position in 
the organization of subjects looks in retrospect like some 
sort of reckless freethinking. In the RGAVMF catalog for 
the Soviet period, the schema of the preceding section is 
completely changed. Here “Participation of the navy in 
the preparation and realization of the Great October So- 
cialist Revolution and in the struggle for strengthening 
Soviet power (March 1917—March 1918)” comes first. 


The Descriptive System in the Archival 
Reference Apparatus 


The requirements for the titles of catalog cards were reg- 
ulated by the General Rules of USSR State Archival Op- 
erations.’ According to these rules, when defining the title 
of a card, “the fact and events described in the document 
are to be explained from a Marxist-Leninist viewpoint; it 
is prohibited to transfer alien class formulations, con- 
cepts, or terms from the texts of documents to the titles of 
the files. The text of title must reflect in a generalized and 
clear manner the contents of filed documents. Listing par- 
ticular documents in the title is prohibited. Also, the doc- 
ument’s content is to be stated in the file name in contem- 
porary language, without parenthesis; particular terms as 
well as names of institutions, administrative and territo- 
rial units and geographical names that are characteristic 
of the epoch and express its features are to be preserved.” 6 
Further, “In a systematic catalog documentary informa- 
tion is to be arranged by the branches of knowledge and 
practical activities of society. The systematic catalog re- 
flects connections between events and phenomena and 
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contains data on particular problems. .. . Archives hold- 
ing documents on the pre-Soviet and Soviet periods are to 
maintain two separate systematic catalogs. The point of 
demarcation is the date when Soviet power was estab- 
lished in the corresponding territory.”” Strict adherence 
to the idea that the formative moment of Soviet power 
was of fundamental importance in the cataloging of doc- 
uments overrode any considerations based on the content 
of the documents themselves. 

According to the General Rules, first to be cataloged 
were collections in a category that included: (1) Organi- 
zational directives, planning and reporting materials, 
and other principal documents of the institution generat- 
ing the archival fond; (2) Directives from superior bodies 
that relate directly to the principal activities of the fund- 
generating institutions; (3) Documents of subordinate in- 
stitutions; (4) Documents that show essential aspects of 
institutional activities but whose originals cannot be kept 
at an institution; (5) Published materials about an insti- 
tution; (6) Other documents worthy of being cataloged 
“due to their value and the difficulty of the search.”® 
This last clause opened the broadest opportunities for 
the archivist to be both creative and arbitrary. 

The emergence of these normative categories can be 
explained on the basis of a whole complex of reasons: 
First, directives to the archival ministry from the party 
and government, that is, orders that prescribed all of the 
activities of that ministry; second, the archival process it- 
self; and third, the demands of Soviet ideology for com- 
parative openness in the archives and the necessity to re- 
tain control over all historical information. Archivists 
pointed out that reference books of a “subject-cataloging 
type” were required most of all, but they encountered 
“considerable difficulties of both theoretical and 
methodological character” in producing them.? Accord- 
ing to an administrator in the archival service of what 
was then the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic, nearly 1 
percent of all files in the central republican archive was 
used annually; over five years (1966-70) 14 percent of 
archived materials was involved in research. This led the 
administrator to conclude that the apparatus of scholarly 
reference was insufficiently developed, or in his words, 
there was a “superfluity of documentary retrospective in- 
formation at the archive.” 1° The orientation of archivists 
toward user demand was not only an appropriate reac- 
tion to the actual interests of the Soviet academic com- 
munity but also led to the hardening of established pri- 
orities, a deepening of the rut that hindered any 
reorientation of archival cataloging toward other topics. 

In determining the sequence of cataloging collections, 


the intensity and perspectives with which documentary 
materials were used took second place to the complexity 
of developing collections, which was understood as the 
possibility of processing in the short run the greatest 
number of documents. Thus, user demand for collections 
was an important criterion. 

A collection was cataloged by observing the structural 
hierarchy of the generating institution. For example, in- 
stitutional documents can be divided into four parts: 


e documents of administrative departments (boards, pre- 
sidia, chancelleries, etc.) 

e documents of specialized departments that reflect 
specific kinds of activities of the generating agency 

e documents of functional departments (planning dept., 
etc.) 

e documents of service departments. 


This schema is oriented toward obtaining information 
that is already prepared in a proper way. A researcher 
obtains information from “superior” but not always 
“first” hands. The importance of a ministry, or rather 
that of its board or secretariat, becomes the most impor- 
tant consideration. 

The second stage of selection is determining the stor- 
age units for processed documents. Methodologists rec- 
ommended dividing the records into two groups—pri- 
mary and auxiliary—“having a clear understanding of 
functions of an institution.”!' Not infrequently, method- 
ological materials from RIRSA provided impractical rec- 
ommendations for describing documents or filling out cat- 
alog cards. For instance, it was prescribed to “thoroughly 
study the functions of institutions, the functions of docu- 
ment types and the objects pursued.” In the first place, 
“minutes, resolutions, decisions, instructions, and memo- 
randa” were to be cataloged. Thus, the second stage of 
cataloging was to involve the most formalized materials 
produced by certain rules of the bureaucratic genre." 

The third stage—extracting documented data for cat- 
aloging—was identified as the most important part of 
cataloging. 


The aim of extraction is to locate for description such 
data that in total would give necessary and sufficient in- 
formation on the essence of events, facts, and phenom- 
ena reflected in recorded materials. In so doing, it is nec- 
essary to avoid entering in a catalog random information 
about the events, facts, and phenomena, without reveal- 
ing the regularities of their development, and without 
showing the individual characteristics or peculiarities of 
their manifestation. . . . An indispensable aspect of the 
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selection from documentary materials for cataloging is 
the application of general principles of Marxist-Leninist 
methodology: 


e a commitment to the party [partiinost’| that presup- 
poses academic objectivity in evaluating information 
from the viewpoint of Marxism-Leninism 

e an historical method that requires not only the 
knowledge of concrete history but also the record- 
keeping practices that existed in the given historical 
period 

e consideration of the comprehensiveness and complex- 
ity of phenomena, that is, the multiple events and 
facets of social life, their interrelations and inter- 
dependency. 


The main criterion for selecting information is the con- 
tents and scientific as well as practical value of the docu- 
ments. The contents should be considered both as a whole 
and in detail to determine what is primary and secondary, 
and to decide, as the case requires, what significance the 
documentary information has for illustrating social life 
from both present and future viewpoints. . . . Basic con- 
tents (basic information) target the necessary information, 
which flows out the form and purpose of a document as 
a tool of administration. . . . One should avoid excessive 
specialization of contents. On the other hand, the con- 
tents should not be incomplete, or insufficient for il- 
lustrating the main facts, phenomena and events de- 
scribed in the documentary materials. . . . When retrieving 
information from minutes, only information on already 
solved issues should be taken. But a compiler, coming 
from the actual contents of the minutes and taking the his- 
torical period and specific institution into consideration, 
may, in specific cases, note unresolved issues on a catalog 
card that deserves the researcher’s attention.'3 


Authors of this manual on archival methodology also 
noted that “before proceeding to the selection of informa- 
tion for a nominal catalog, it is necessary to clearly identify 
the circle of people whose personal data should be filed on 
a catalog card. . . . Those are data on persons whose polit- 
ical, social, economic, cultural, educational and practical 
activities are of interest for science and practice. In so 
doing, it is necessary to keep in mind that not only the data 
of progressive party activists should be entered in the cata- 
log, but also that of activists of reactionary movements.” 4 


Archival Directories 


Archival guidebooks have many features that make 
them similar to catalogs. A concise reference book, 


USSR State Archives,'5 released in 1956, contains over 
250 entries concerning the contents of central (all- 
union), republic, and regional archives in the Soviet 
Union. Surprisingly, the index of names in this book re- 
peats exactly the “dictionary” of the university textbook 
on Soviet national history. In total there are 1,200 fam- 
ily names in this guidebook. An overwhelming majority 
(80 percent) are mentioned twice. There is a profound 
hierarchical character in the references to the “champi- 
ons of the happiness of the people”: V. Lenin—4o refer- 
ences; M. Kalinin—26; E. Pugachev—23; I. Stalin and 
M. Frunze—21 each; Ya. Sverdlov, G. Ordzhonikidze, 
and S. Kirov—rs5 each; N. Chernyshevsky—11; F. Dzer- 
zhinsky—9; and G. Kotovskii—7. 

Thirty family names in this directory are designated as 
“the pride of the nation.” Among them are prominent 
military commanders, writers, scientists, and artists. Of 
the Russian tsars, Alexander II and Alexander III are 
mentioned 4 times, while Catherine the Great is honored 
with archivists’ attention 14 times, Peter the Great—23 
times (as many as the revolutionary E. Pugachev). In 
total, these 30 family names supply 230 references, that 
is, approximately one third fewer than those for party 
and revolutionary activists. Also of interest is the fact 
that within each group there is a visible arrangement by 
the officially established importance of a person. Mil- 
itary leaders fall in the following order: M. Kutuzov 
(18); A. Suvorov (11); P. Rumyantzev (9); F. Ushakov (6); 
P. Bagration (6); M. Barclay de Tolli (5). Among men of 
letters the hierarchical character is also very pronounced: 
L. Tolstoi (14); A. Gorky (11); V. Kornelyuk (11); M. 
Saltykov-Schedrin (8); M. Lermontov (7); A. Griboedov 
(7); V. Zhukovskii (6); N. Nekrasov (5); G. Derzhavin 
(5); A. Pushkin (5); K. Ryleev (4); A. Ostrovskii (4); and 
N. Gogol (4). 

Literature has always taken the lead in Russian cultural 
life. Servants to other muses happened to be in less favor 
with compilers of the directory. For example, among com- 
posers only N. Rimsky-Korsakov cleared the hurdle, and 
there is not a single artist or sculptor. Among the scientists 
only N. Pirogov (6), D. Mendeleev (6), V. Rusanov (4), and 
I. Kruzenshtern (4) deserved a place on the iconostasis. 

The directory of names in the first volume of the Col- 
lections of the State Archive of the Russian Federation on 
Russian History of the Nineteenth and Early Twentieth 
Centuries'® also presents a curious picture: 


Nicholas II 57 
Nicholas I 31 
L. Tolstoi 30 
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Alexander I 28 
P. Stolypin 28 
V. Burtsev 25 
Alexander II 24 
S. Witte 22 
Alexandra Fedorovna (wife of Nicholas II) 21 
A. Herzen 2I 
V. Figner 20 
V. Korolenko 20 
A. Koni 19 
P. Kropotkin 19 
K. Pobedonostsev 18 
P. Lavrov I7 
A. Pushkin 17 
V. Plehve 17 
Paul I 16 
A. Benckendorf 16 
M. Bakunin 15 
A. Guchkov 14 
P. Miliukov 14 
B. Struve 14 
A. Gorchakov 14 
N. Chernyshevsky 14 
S. Breshko-Breshkovskaya 13 
P. Valuev 13 
Alexandra Fedorovna (wife of Nicholas I) 13 
A. Kerensky 13 
G. Lopatin 13 
Catherine II 13 
I. Turgenev 13 
N. Tchaikovsky 13 
Maria Fedorovna (wife of Alexander III) 12 
E. Azef 12 
Great Duchess Elena Pavlovna II 
V. Semevsky II 
Great Duke Sergei Alexandrovich II 
D. Miliutin II 


In the list of names in the index kept at the manuscript 
department of the Lenin Library in Moscow, Memoirs 
and Diaries of the Eighteenth through Twentieth Cen- 
turies,'7 published in 1976, the persons and number of 
references are arranged in the following order: 


V. Lenin 86 
V. Bonch-Bruevich 71 
L. Tolstoi 60 
A. Chekhov 32 
Alexander II 28 
S. Witte 23 
Alexander III 2I 
V. Korolenko 20 
A. Lunacharsky 19 
L. Krasin 18 


While these examples do not allow us to generalize 
conclusively, they are sufficient to show the overall ten- 
dency. Considering the role of “cult” figures in the na- 
tion’s historical memory, it can be said that the archival 
variant of this historical memory was in full compliance 
with its enormous ideological pressures. In the preface to 
an index of manuscript memoirs held by the National Li- 
brary, S. Zhitomirskaya described the approach to com- 
piling a name index and annotation in this way: “ Anno- 
tations are supplied for persons mentioned in the 
memoirs. (These must be contemporaries of the author, 
however, and not just any one who is mentioned, like 
Homer, for instance, in a contemporary memoir.) In 
recording and annotating them, the compilers considered 
a main goal of their work to show how certain names are 
reflected in a majority of the memoirs.”!8 We should 
note first of all that in this way the index ties the mem- 
oirist to his or her epoch. Users doing research in the 
problem of historical memory, for example, are faced 
with the daunting necessity of reading all the memoirs 
themselves to see who the author might have referred to, 
since such important aids as annotations and a name 
index are tuned to a different question entirely. This is 
true for geographical indices as well. Users of these in- 
dices are thus completely dependent on how important it 
was for the person preparing the annotations to mention 
this or that name. 

Annotations and indices were obviously prepared ac- 
cording to some hierarchical scale of valuation or ap- 
praisal. My own experience in working with quite differ- 
ent kinds of historical sources, including diaries and 
memoirs, testifies that the “population density” of docu- 
ments varies widely. In some cases, events are nearly 
“uninhabited”; in other cases the number of names looks 
like a businessman’s notebook. Certainly, there is a con- 
nection between what a document is about and its anno- 
tation in the reference book and name index, but this 
connection is far from proportional to the number of 
names actually cited. Some who prepare annotations and 
indices discard many names that others retain, “under- 
loading” their indices. 

Symbolic historical figures have a far better chance of 
being mentioned because of the magic effect of their 
name on the compiler, regardless of the historical signi- 
ficance of an event. In most cases memoirs also mention 
most frequently persons from an inner circle. An annota- 
tion to a professor’s diary, for example, mentions his col- 
leagues, his contemporaries in the cultural world, and 
officials from the Ministry of Education. The author of 
the annotated index addresses a priori his work to those 
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who will study the history of education or science and 
burns the bridges of those who might try to use the diary 
as a cultural artifact. 

In methodological terms, this means that archival 
documents were regarded as exclusively utilitarian—as a 
reservoir of information on the events and people of a 
particular epoch. The author of the annotation or the 
compiler of a catalog or inventory in essence tried to de- 
termine beforehand the direction of a researcher’s think- 
ing, the course of his or her research. We may think this 
is impossible in principle, but was very much thought to 
be possible in Soviet times. 

It is perhaps appropriate here to compare these cata- 
loging efforts to those of Gossnab (State Supply Ministry) 
and Gosplan (State Economic Planning Ministry), in their 
attempts to foretell and calculate everything down to the 
trifle. It is difficult to find better examples of the limitless 
faith in the capacities of the human mind, examples pos- 
sible only in an atheist society where taking on the Lord’s 
functions is not considered reprehensible. The very proce- 
dures of cataloging are nothing less than an effort to dis- 
solve chaos. The archivist not only endeavors to make 
order out of chaos, but also gives the objects of his atten- 
tion arbitrary, made-up names. The annotations in the ref- 
erence book USSR State Archives only reinforce this idea 
of the unity of “information and ideological” space on the 
one-sixth of the earth’s surface that makes up the Soviet 
Union. For the collections at the RGIA in St. Petersburg 
one finds the following headings: “Power”; “Foreign Pol- 
icy”; “Revolutionary Movement”; “Industry”; “Agricul- 
ture”; “Transport and Communication”; “Trade”; “Fi- 
nance”; “Education”; “Religion and the Church”; “Arts 
and Literature”; and “Medicine”. The volume of the text 
devoted in the annotations to the “base” is 61 percent and 
to the “superstructure” 39 percent. Only 18 percent is al- 
located to education, literature, arts, and health care. 

In describing the contents of collections in the 
RGAVMF, the compilers took another path, since the 
specific nature of the documents (pertaining to the Naval 
Ministry) did not allow the familiar “base/superstruc- 
ture” scheme. The situation was saved with entries on 
revolutionary themes: 26 percent of the essay describing 
RGAVMEF is text about the archive’s facilities for study- 
ing the history of “revolutionary liberation movements.” 
Nevertheless, a ritual passage is inserted in the beginning 
of the article: “The documentary materials of the archive 
show a centuries-old history of the peoples of the USSR. 
They characterize the country’s economy, the internal 
and foreign policy of the tsarist period, the history of the 
Russian working class and peasantry, class relations in a 


multinational Russian [sic!] state, and revolutionary and 
revolutionary liberation movements.” The authors of the 
annotations about the RGAVMF collections did not “lag 
behind”: a fourth of the text is devoted to revolutionary 
plots and those of liberation movements. +9 

In describing the contents of the collections at the Rus- 
sian State Literary and Arts Archives (RGALI), there was 
no real possibility to utilize the ideologically established 
schema, so the compilers took yet another course. Anno- 
tations were limited to subjects that were formally regis- 
tered as “admissible” in secondary school programs. Au- 
thors were evaluated on the basis of what was regarded 
as the significance of their artistic creativity in general and 
its contribution to “progress” (as understood, of course, 
by the CPSU Central Committee Ideological Depart- 
ment). In this way K. Ryleev, A. Griboedov, and D. Fon- 
vizin kept the company of N. Gogol and M. Lermontov. 
Specific attention was paid to N. Chernyshevsky, who, in 
the words of V. I. Lenin, raised many generations of rev- 
olutionaries. Then there are the “progressives”: A. 
Herzen, N. Ogarev, N. Nekrasov, and M. Saltykov- 
Schedrin. The authors of the annotations did not fail to 
note that there were manuscripts of the latter in the 
RGALI collections in a notebook with the provisional 
title “Satires on Tsarism.” 

Such a “sensible” standard was also followed in de- 
scriptions of republic and provincial archives. In most 
cases, the material was first ordered as follows: (1) Au- 
thority [Government]; (2) Industry; (3) Agriculture; (4) 
The Revolutionary movement; (5) Education, Culture, 
Science; and so forth. The proportions of the material are 
also more or less standardized: 35 percent—revolution- 
ary movements and the establishment of Soviet power; 6 
percent—industry; 4 percent—agriculture (Krasnoyarsk 
regional archives); 17 percent—revolutionary movement; 
20 percent—agriculture; ro percent—industry (Stavropol 
regional archives); 22 percent—revolutionary and libera- 
tion movement (Vladimir regional archives). These 
figures give the impression that archivists justified their 
existence by keeping documents on revolutionaries. Any 
mention in a document, even a passing one, of a figure 
involved in the liberation movement had a good chance 
to find its way into a catalog, a reference book, or an 
index of names. 

Even such specialized institutions as the archives of 
academic research institutes were not above striving to 
show that they, too, kept in step with the Soviet people. 
For example, in a short article about the archives of the 
St. Petersburg Institute of Archaeology, a place was 
found for the following passage: 
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Among the documents characterizing the activities of 
archaeological expeditions we should note . . . the pro- 
ceeding of the Commission on the Sociology of Art and 
Art History under the chairmanship of A. Lunacharsky; 
shorthand reports and protocols of open sessions and 
scholarly meetings; the proceedings of plenary meetings 
and an All-Union session devoted to the 25‘ and 50" an- 
niversary of the Lenin Decree on Establishing the Institute 
of History of Material Culture. Of great value are proto- 
cols of the meetings of the Institute’s Council and its cor- 
respondence with the People’s Commissariat of Educa- 
tion in 1918-1921 that testify to the active participation 
of the Institute’s leading scholars in working out legal 
documents about Soviet archaeological institutions. . . . 
Deserving special attention are the research materials of 
the archaeological monuments on construction sites such 
as the Moscow subway line, the Volga-Don and White 
Sea—Baltic canals, the Krasnoyarsk and Sayano-Shushen- 
skaya hydroelectric plants, as well as the materials on the 
archaeological excavations by Soviet archaeologists 
abroad—in the Mongol People’s Republic, the Arab Re- 
public of Egypt, and the Social Republic of Vietnam.?° 


These schemas demonstrate a surprising vitality. In 
1999/2000 the Federal Archives Service and the Open So- 
ciety Institute/Soros Foundation released a series of 
guidebooks to provincial state archives. The main part of 
these archives now consists of documents of former re- 
gional and district party organizations, as well as those of 
political institutions that were established during pere- 
stroika and in the post-Soviet period. Interestingly, in 
these guidebooks party structures are arranged according 
to the familiar Soviet division between “base” and “su- 
perstructure.” First are the archives of party organiza- 
tions in local governing bodies, then those of industry 
(with their own hierarchy—energy, heavy engineering, 
light industry, food industry), then agriculture, communi- 
cation, trade, supplying, family life, education, science, 
culture and arts. The same order is followed for typical 
archives of Soviet Youth Organizations (Komsomol). In 
the preface to a guidebook to the Komi republic archive 
of public and political movements and organizations, fur- 
thermore, mention is made of documents about the dis- 
possession of kulaks, about “special relocated persons” 
and their role in establishing and developing industry of 
the Komi Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (ASSR). 
There are also references in the preface to archives of 
mass repression and human rights violations and facts 
about infringements committed by state bodies and exec- 
utives. But in the annotations to the archives themselves, 
there is not a single mention of these matters. It is obvi- 


ous that we have to take into account the political cor- 
rectness of the authors of the preface, their prudence in 
radically changing the character of records. But still, the 
almost complete discrepancy between the preface and the 
annotations shows the durability of traditional notions 
and wordings. 

In some cases, authors of recent indices are rescued by 
the artless trick of putting in quotation marks the formu- 
lations of Marxist-Leninist ideology. Finding aids retain 
the coloring of the epoch, and researchers, regardless of 
their political views, receive an annotation that is quite 
adequate to convey the essence of information contained 
in the document: for example, “Documents on the De- 
nunciation and Expulsion from the Party of Trotskyist 
Double-dealers and Bourgeois Nationalists”; “About the 
Disclosure in the Region of a Trotskyist-Zinovievist 
Group.” A guidebook to the former party archives of the 
Tatar ASSR published in the same series, however, does 
not contain a single mention about the dark side of the 
history of nationalities in the twentieth century. It differs 
from Soviet-period directories only by mentioning that 
14,500 files of the republic’s party organizations have 
been declassified according to the Resolution of the Pres- 
ident of the Russian Federation of June 23, 1992. 


Conclusion 


Generally speaking, the existing system of annotating 
and cataloging is designed, by its inner features, to serve 
historians who work within the paradigm of the “history 
of events.” A historian who is deeply inside the system of 
“Annales” or engaged with any other paradigm should 
learn to translate the language of catalog into the one he 
or she uses. 

In general, the archives catalog is constructed accord- 
ing to the principle of tracing documents from the gen- 
eral to the specific. This logic mirrors perfectly that of 
the bureaucratic apparatus (archives are first of all a 
product of administrators) and takes all of the material a 
ministry possesses as the equipment bureaucrats need to 
carry out their “special” activities. And since it is the ar- 
chives of the “central apparatus” that is most developed, 
a researcher, willingly or not, has to follow along the 
path paved by the references, with the shadow of an in- 
dividual bureaucrat visible only in the distance. 

A person working on the general index decides on his 
or her own how to label the section so as to get a more 
or less adequate reflection of the character and con- 
tent of material. The logic of arranging the cards depends 
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considerably on the compiler’s personality. At the end of 
the 1920s time bonds got broken in Russia. In the world 
of the reference apparatus, the archivist bureaucrat was 
replaced by the archivist historian. The former did not 
learn by heart what laws governed historical processes, 
what correlation there was between the base and the su- 
perstructure, what a social formation is, how the forma- 
tions supersede each other, or what is the locomotive of 
history. The latter had a more or less clear idea about 
these things. At the same time, it was only the trained 
staff that brought the spirit of history into the archives. 
History was of paramount importance in forming social 
consciousness. The most important task for archivists 
and historians was to attach the diverse entirety of 
historical material to the rigid frames built by “The 
Concise Course of the History of the All-Russian Com- 
munist Party (Bolshevik) (VKPb).” The molding of pri- 
oritized topics and trends and the developing of the 
“only correct” Marxist-Leninist ideology set the terms 
for formulating rules to describe and catalog archival 
materials. For an old-time archivist bureaucrat, a docu- 
ment’s content was its dominant element. Certainly, in 
writing down annotations he was also guided by his 
own scale of values and subjected to the ideological in- 
fluences (monarchist, nationalist, liberal), but those 
were his personal biases, not ones imposed by the threat 
of repression. The system of priorities was changed in a 
radical way. 

A second radical change was in breaking (imperial) his- 
torical archives off from archives in the process of being 
developed. From the very start these two kinds of archives 
appeared to be different. The attitude of power toward 
historical archives was based on indifference and a per- 
ception that they were of no practical usefulness. To a cer- 
tain extent those archives owe their salvation to the fact 
that professional historians who knew the value of a doc- 
ument came to administer this field and freed themselves 
of the feudal yoke of the bureaucrats. Soviet bureaucrats 
got “new” archives and historians got “old” ones. 

The third line of rupture was the neglect of traditions, 
so typical of the young Soviet power. An archive of the 
Soviet era appeared to serve the practical aims of the new 
state, one that had rejected the experience of empire. So- 
ciety was directed toward the future, and in the immedi- 
ate past there was much that, for many reasons, one tried 
to forget as soon as possible—the horrors of military 
Communism and the civil war, the “frenzy” of the New 
Economic Policy (NEP) in the 1920s, the delicate situa- 
tion of transforming former brothers-in-arms and recog- 
nized authorities into renegades and rascals. 


At the foundation of expert appraisal of a document’s 
value, there is a preference for “more valuable” materi- 
als over “less valuable.” This creates the conditions of 
since it is absolutely impossible to ob- 
serve any scientific criterion with such an approach. Ap- 
praisal is radically different from a sampling that repre- 
sents a body of documents that is quite representative for 
a certain whole. An arbitrary, expertise-based sampling 
of documents to be cataloged multiplies the difference. 

The administrative-ccommand principle underlying 
the organization of archival administration in the Soviet 
Union found its reflection in the question of custody 
over historical documentation and the ways it was used. 
The very concept of the USSR State Archives fixed in 
normative administrative materials at all levels a politi- 
cized, ideological basis for archival use and ministerial 
control over access. A common means of distinguishing 
open files from archival files is through the division of 
their functions. The former have not lost their practical 
significance, while the latter have entered the ranks of 
monuments. The Soviet Union as a totalitarian state 
could require that all archives serve the people and the 
party, without being embarrassed by the fact that it ar- 
bitrarily changed their original functions. In a context of 
restricted access to archives, the mania of secrecy looks 
quite logical and justified. Building and developing a ref- 
erence apparatus in these conditions also became an im- 
portant state affair rather than a social one. This change 
took place so quickly after the revolution, and turned 
out to be so psychologically attractive for “old” archi- 
vists, that the former aura of secrecy that existed in 
tsarist times flowed organically into the new currents 
coming from new bodies of political governance and 
control. 


3 


“voluntarism,” 


In reforming the archives system in post-Soviet Russia, 
due attention has been given to the reference apparatus. 
Reference books can conditionally be divided into three 
levels. The first group provides information of a general 
character about the system of Russian archival deposito- 
ries, regardless of their ministerial affiliation. The second 
group characterizes the structure and content of particu- 
lar archives, while the third group shows the structure 
and content of individual files. Visible progress has been 
made in preparing directories of the first and second 
types. A directory by Patricia Grimsted has been issued 
that pilots a beginner very well through the Russian ar- 
chival world. Over the last few years a number of guides 
to particular archives have come out, at both the national 
and regional level. The situation with directories of the 
third type is more complicated. To a large extent this can 
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be explained by the fact that the opening of the archives 
has coincided with a deep conceptual, methodological, 
and organizational crisis in Russian academic and scien- 
tific institutions, which have been unable to adapt rapidly 
and adequately to the changed circumstances. 

In the process of transforming an archival document 
into a historical source, the document must become acces- 
sible. But neither an archival document nor a historical 
source is thinkable without a developed reference system. 

One of the key problems with the apparatus of schol- 
arly reference is concealed in the use of documents for an 
indirect purpose. Most of the problems in using histori- 
cal sources result from the fact that practically all au- 
thors of documents do not have historians in mind. To 
develop a reference apparatus is to adjust retrospective 
information for purposes other than it was intended. 

Information on a particular historical subject (phe- 
nomenon) is fragmented, and discrete in time and space. 
Developing a reference apparatus is a challenge to this 
discreteness, a variant of the broader problem of con- 
structing historically and logically related complexes of 
documents—that is, archives or collections themselves. 
The reference system should even help a researcher over- 
come the historical discreteness of the material, and 
make historical analysis possible through the use of the 
source. Thus, a reference apparatus in fact determines 
the fate of a document: it can either turn it into a valu- 
able historical source or assign it to oblivion by covering 
it up. 

It is fair to say that the current recognition by archi- 
vists that future researchers will address issues and prob- 
lems that cannot now be known or predicted is a revolu- 
tionary change in Russian archival thinking. This is not, 
however, discouraging archivist-historians, who are also 
busy improving the archival reference apparatus. Mak- 
ing corrections in an archives catalog is a laborious task. 
At the Central State Naval Archives, for example, the 
catalog contains nearly one million cards. On average, 
an archivist can process sixty-five cards. With the current 
staff of five people, a radical improvement in this part of 
the reference apparatus will take twelve years of hard 
work to produce. 
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he analysis of historical sources is perhaps the most 

important aspect of a historian’s work. The profes- 
sional competence of the historian can be measured by his 
or her ability to make the right choices when choosing 
from many sources, as well as by his or her ability to as- 
certain the authenticity of a source, verify the information 
it contains, and compel it to “speak.” Even if the validity 
of the information contained within the source is doubt- 
ful, it still retains value as a reflection of its epoch—a 
source of information about the time and the individuals 
responsible for its content and appearance. 

I do not want to create the impression that the com- 
petent historian is omnipotent in his or her work with 
sources. A source can also be a guileful informer. In these 
instances, the historian cannot be prepared enough for 
the analysis he or she has to do. At the same time, the 
creativity of each historian is unique. From a historio- 
graphical viewpoint, it is therefore not a paradox that 
the historian examining the sources becomes a source 
him- or herself. A working biography of a historian, his 
or her publications, helps readers to learn not only about 
the author’s personal professional qualities, but also 
about the time in which he or she lived and the priorities 
he and his contemporaries may have chosen in studying 
the past. Likewise, a historiographer in the future could 
study the program of our seminar as well as the papers 
and authors, and regard these as historical sources re- 
flecting the professional culture and the professional in- 
terests of our time. 

In the last ten years, the study of the Soviet period as 
well as the publication and analysis of new sources have 
become the main priorities of scholars specializing in 
Russian history. The serious study of Soviet history 
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without the publication and analysis of sources is im- 
possible, but historians of the Soviet period are faced 
with serious difficulties in trying to determine the accu- 
racy of facts these sources reveal. I want to focus espe- 
cially on this issue. 


The Problem of Determining Validity 


The difficulties in working with newspapers and journals 
of the Soviet period derive from the fact that the press 
was under strict state control. All censors required the 
official state point of view concerning all issues during 
this period of time. Of course, we must still use these 
sources, and we can, providing we pose questions that 
are answerable. Let us imagine that historians are exam- 
ining the newspapers during the days of Stalin’s funeral 
in order to find out the attitudes of common people to- 
ward Stalin. Historians would find in these newspapers 
sentiments of national love for the state leader, pictures 
of many people with grieving faces, reports about tens of 
thousands of people coming to Moscow from different 
cities of the country in order to say good-bye. In not one 
newspaper would historians find even the smallest sign 
of any critical thoughts concerning Stalin’s personality. 
Does this mean that the newspapers presented informa- 
tion of unconditional validity about national admiration 
for the dead leader? Of course not. However, the news- 
papers can answer many other questions, for example, 
about the role of propaganda and its influence on the 
masses during this time. 

Similarly, the memoirs of political figures published 
during the Soviet period might have been edited as a re- 
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sult of the censorship, depending on whether official 
opinion toward something in the past had changed since 
they were written. Sometimes, memoirs were even 
rewritten by the authors themselves. It is known, for ex- 
ample, that Gorky rewrote his memoirs about Lenin. 

During the last few years, the documents of high-rank- 
ing Communist Party officials as well as the documents of 
the secret police that had to do with the organization and 
conduct of political trials in the Soviet Union have be- 
come the object of special attention by historians. I would 
like to share some of my own experiences in working 
with publications and documents of this type. 

At the end of the 1920s and the beginning of the 
1930s a series of political trials were launched at the di- 
rection of the Politburo of the Communist Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee. During May 1928, in Moscow, the so- 
called Trial of the Mining Engineers began. A group of 
mining engineers in the Donbass region were accused of 
sabotage and counterrevolutionary conspiracy. At the 
end of 1930 a similar trial was held in Moscow concern- 
ing the “Industrial Party” (Prompartiia), a mythical un- 
derground counterrevolutionary organization suppos- 
edly composed of members of the technical intelligentsia. 
During the summer of 1930, a group of prominent econ- 
omists was also arrested and bound over for a closed 
trial in connection with the fictitious “Labor-Peasants 
Party.” In 1930, a wave of arrests among former officers 
began, and in the summer of 1931 a trial was organized 
against them called “Spring.” In 1931, there was also a 
trial against former Mensheviks. 

The Akademicheskoe delo (Trial of the Academicians) 
began in 1929 and ended in 1931. The victims of this 
process were a large group of scholars and research fel- 
lows of different institutions in the Academy of Sciences. 
In all, more than one hundred people were convicted, in- 
cluding four famous historians—S. F. Platonov, E. V. 
Tarle, N. P. Likhachov, and M. K. Lubavskii. 

In recent years, some material from the political trials 
of the 1920s and 1930s has been published, although cer- 
tainly not all of it. Still, based on what has come out, it is 
already possible to draw some general conclusions. First, 
the organization of the political trials became an impor- 
tant aspect of the internal politics of the Soviet govern- 
ment and of public life during that time. Second, all the 
trials mentioned above were fabricated by the secret po- 
lice (OGPU), and as a rule, the accusations against those 
arrested had no real foundation. Third, all these trials 
were held in accordance with a scenario prepared in ad- 
vance and then built around one central script. In all of 
the cases, the arrested people were accused of belonging 


to a conspiracy against the Soviet regime, attempting to 
organize a coup d’etat, and working with foreign powers. 
Because the investigators forced those arrested to admit 
their “crimes” in order to “validate” the fabricated trials, 
it is very important to compare the investigative materials 
for different trials. Their similarities have become one of 
the main sets of evidence proving that the investigations 
were fabricated. 

In sum, the historian examining the history of Soviet 
society is faced with a large volume of documents reflect- 
ing important events in the internal political life in the 
country that are, without doubt, fabricated. What should 
the historian do in these cases? 

My colleagues and I were faced with this question 
when we prepared the documents of the Akademich- 
eskoe delo for publication.' We had to ask ourselves, 
first, whether it made sense to publish the confessions of 
the individuals arrested in the investigation when those 
confessions were clearly fabricated. Then there was the 
fact that the structure of the investigative documents was 
rather complicated. The investigators developed the ac- 
cusation scenario in advance. They forced the accused 
during their interrogations to give false confessions that 
would fill the script with the content it needed to make it 
appear truthful. As a result, the confessions contained a 
mixture of pure fabrication, half truths, and information 
on events that really happened. For example, the investi- 
gators accused the employees at the Academy of Sciences 
of preparing a counterrevolutionary conspiracy. It was 
therefore necessary to invent a name for their conspira- 
torial organization during the investigation. At the be- 
ginning of the interrogation, the accused were forced to 
confess that the organization was called “Center,” then 
“Academic Center,” and finally, after six months of in- 
terrogations, the final name: “The All-National Union of 
Struggle for the Revival of a Free Russia” (Vsenarodnyi 
soiuz bor’by za vozrozhdenie svobodnoi Rossii). 

In the general scenario of the trial, there was a 


5) 


“scene,” created or built from the false confessions of 
one of the accused, during which the conspirators were 
discussing the name of the counterrevolutionary organi- 
zation and, after their debate, finally agreed on its name. 
As a result of such manipulations, confessions obtained 
during the investigation were turned into documents that 
were actually created as a result of coerced cooperation 
between the accused and the investigator. The most sig- 
nificant portion of the confessions introduced at the Trial 
of the Academicians was the result of a coerced joint au- 
thorship between the brilliant stylist E. Tarle and the 
poorly educated interrogators of the OGPU.* 
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Discerning true evidence in the investigation and trial 
materials and separating it out from falsified texts and bi- 
ased interpretations is a very difficult task of source 
analysis. In the case of the Akademicheskoe delo, it 
turned out that the memoirs of one of the accused, N. S. 
Shtackelberg, had been preserved and could be compared 
with the investigative materials.3 It thus became possible 
to reconstruct the history of the associations to which the 
students of S. F. Platonov, E. V. Tarle, and others in St. 
Petersburg belonged during the 1920s, the members of 
which were arrested with their professors. However, our 
initial idea of commenting on the confessions by sepa- 
rating real facts from false evidence and accusations 
proved impossible to do. For example, the prominent 
scholar of Byzantine history Vladimir Beneshevich was 
accused of having had negotiations with the pope in the 
Vatican about the organization of a counterrevolutionary 
conspiracy and of having secured the Vatican’s financial 
support. The conspiracy did not exist. Nor did the nego- 
tiations about financial support. But Beneshevich had, in 
fact, worked in the Vatican Library and might well have 
met and even talked with the pope. Similarly, the acade- 
mician Tarle was accused of having had negotiations with 
V. Kokovtsev and other immigrants in Paris. Such an en- 
counter might indeed have been possible on the streets of 
the French capital or at meetings that had nothing to do 
with the organization of any conspiracy. Thus, we had to 
reject the idea of making detailed comments on the doc- 
uments and limit ourselves instead to lengthy introduc- 
tions to each of the documentary volumes. We dealt with 
very complicated sources in this case by deciding that 
their publication necessarily had to precede any detailed 
commentary on their specific content. 

Despite the fact that we had to deal with fabrications, 
the publication of these documents has great scholarly 
importance, not just because the documents reflect the 
morals of their time in public and political life. The pub- 
lication of a large complex of investigative materials also 
allows us to reconstruct the organization of the political 
trials, the methods of the investigation, and the role of the 
Politburo and the leaders of the party and state, especially 
Stalin and Molotov, to whom the investigators reported 
directly. The Politburo, the supreme party organ, not only 
sanctioned the trials, but controlled their process. 

It is extremely important to learn this, because the his- 
torical literature contains speculative interpretations 
about the investigative materials by historians who were 
allowed to work in the archives before the Akademich- 
eskoe delo documents were published. A professor at St. 
Petersburg State University, V. Brachev, for example, of- 


fered his own version of the trial in a series of articles and 
in a 1997 book entitled The Russian Historian Sergei 
Feodorovich Platonov.4 Brachev states that the supreme 
party authorities had nothing to do with the organization 
of the Akademicheskoe delo but rather that the trial was 
the result of conflicts among historians themselves. In 
particular, he argues that the conflict was between the 
Marxist historian M. N. Pokrovskii, who was not only a 
historian but also an influential party figure, and Tarle 
and Platonov. 

In addition, Brachev cites the confessions of Platonov 
frequently in his book as if they were true. Very often his 
citations begin with “Platonov remembered,” “Platonov 
stressed,” or “Platonov asserted.” Brachev tries to con- 
vince the reader that Platonov, who never expressed his 
political views publicly when he was free, expressed 
them sincerely to the OGPU. It is unfortunate that 
Brachev’s book was not only the first work written about 
Platonov, but was based to a large extent on fabricated 
sources. Brachev presents Platonov as a person who ap- 
proved of the creation of collective farms and the general 
direction of Bolshevik party politics. 

Not surprisingly, the views of Professor Brachev were 
sharply criticized on the pages of historical journals.’ In 
my opinion his case serves as an example of how a his- 
torian, whether purposefully or not, can use false infor- 
mation contained in sources to create false understand- 
ing. Historical sources in the hands of careless or 
incompetent historians can always be turned into sources 
of misinformation; however, the use of investigative ma- 
terials fabricated by the secret police and disseminated in 
the literature also threatens efforts toward the objective 
interpretation of Soviet history. 

Here is another case in point. Recently in Russian his- 
toriography a serious discussion began concerning the 
role of Masonic organizations in the February revolution 
of 1917 and their influence on the activity of the Provi- 
sional Government. This discussion essentially has to do 
with the evaluation of sources about the role of Masons 
in Russian political life on the eve and during the 1917 
revolution. In the November-December 1998 issue of 
the journal Voprosy istorii, Moscow historians V. Po- 
likarpov and V. Shelokhaev published fragments of the 
NKVD interrogations of the Mason N. V. Nekrasov, a 
former deputy of the third and fourth State Dumas and 
later a minister in the Provisional Government, who was 
arrested in 1939.° There are no doubts about the falsified 
character of Nekrasov’s confessions. He admitted to ac- 
cusations concerning the attempted murder of Lenin, 
acts of sabotage during the construction of the Moscow- 
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Volga channel, and collaboration with the former direc- 
tor of the OGPU, Henryk Yagoda, who had been ac- 
cused of sabotage and executed. The largest part of 
Nekrasov’s confession was devoted to his participation 
in the Masonic organization and its role in the organiza- 
tion of the Provisional Government. 

It was this part of Nekrasov’s confession that attracted 
the attention of Polikarpov and Shelokhaev. The story is 
as follows. In 1974, the Moscow historian N. N. Yakovlev 
obtained the confessions of Nekrasov directly from the 
current director of the KGB (and future first secretary), 
Y. V. Andropov, and his lieutenant, KGB General-Major 
F. D. Bobkov. Yakovlev’s book was published in 1974 and 
republished several times afterward. The KGB initiated 
publication in order to counter Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s 
GULAG Archipelago and August 1914. The book’s cen- 
tral theme was that the February revolution was the re- 
sult of a Masonic conspiracy. The Russophobic Masons 
turned out to be at the head of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and determined, inevitably, to destroy Russia as a 
great power. Only the October 1917 revolution, there- 
fore, saved the country from collapse. 

Yakovlev thus introduced into the historiography the 
conception of a Masonic conspiracy based on documents 
fabricated by the NK VD/KGB. His information was then 
cited by many authors, including well-known specialists 
in the history of the Russian Masonic movement like N. 
Berberova and V. Startsev. The fabricated confessions of 
Nekrasov were thereby turned into the “story” or “mem- 
oirs” of this prominent Russian Mason. N. Berberova 
even supposed that Yakovlev met Nekrasov and received 
firsthand the information he used in his book.7 (Yakovlev, 
however, would have been only twelve years old when 
Nekrasov “confessed” to the NKVD in 1939.) 

Yakovlev’s book and his interpretation are still 
strongly supported by Brachev, who in 2000 published a 
new book about the Masons in Russia during the twen- 
tieth century.’ Brachev unconditionally cites the confes- 
sions of Nekrasov as well as other OGPU investigative 
materials without any scholarly analysis, as if they were 
absolutely valid. Brachev might be called an adherent of 
the “Masonic direction” in historiography opened by 
Yakovlev in 1974 on orders from Andropov. Compared 
to Yakovlev’s book, Brachev’s work is full of citations to 
numerous recent literary sources that have appeared in 
Russia about the Masons and that are similar in their 
views to Brachev’s. At the same time, Brachev also writes 
about “contemporary Masons” in Russia as destroyers 
of Russian statehood. He associates them with well- 
known contemporary politicians holding liberal views. 


The real role of the Masons in the revolutionary 
events of 1917 remains questionable, but it is absolutely 
obvious that in discussing it, the fabricated confessions 
of Nekrasov cannot be considered a valid source. They 
must be evaluated by checking them carefully and by 
comparing them with other evidence. Unfortunately, in 
evaluating such fabricated sources, one cannot use the 
established general principles for analyzing other histor- 
ical sources, for example, the principle of witness analy- 
sis. According to this principle, information is only valid 
if it was given by the informer about him- or herself, or 
about another person, providing the information is not 
favorable to the informer’s reputation. In a case when the 
person under investigation was forced in different ways 
to slander him- or herself or other people on trial, this 
principle simply does not work. 

Confessions fabricated during secret police investiga- 
tions are very specific sources. Their analysis will be pos- 
sible only after long and laborious examination of the 
entire complex of such confessions, and only after histo- 
rians have available the attendant materials connected 
with the confessions, that is, those relating to the organi- 
zation and the preparation of the trials and the aims of 
the investigation as formulated by the party organs dur- 
ing each trial’s preparation. In the meantime, while we 
can assume that not all political trials were completely 
fabricated, we can only warn the research historian: 
Careful! Possible fabrication! Using fabricated sources 
carelessly can destroy your professional reputation! 


The Problem of Ethics 


The publication of fabricated sources from political tri- 
als is necessary for their analysis and evaluation; how- 
ever, this does not mean that it is necessary to publish ab- 
solutely everything that is available to the researcher. 
One cannot ignore ethical considerations for the sake of 
science. For example, while publishing the documents of 
the Akademicheskoe delo, we rejected attempts to judge 
the sources in terms of the behavior of the arrested indi- 
viduals. We rejected the idea even to touch in the intro- 
ductions on questions concerning how those arrested be- 
haved during the investigation, or who found energy to 
resist successfully the coercion to give false confessions 
and who did not. Indeed, judging from the available doc- 
uments, all of those under investigation were eventually 
forced to give false confessions about themselves and 
about other trial participants. This can be explained by 
the feeling of fear and the absolutely powerless state of 
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those under investigation, as well as the different kinds 
of pressure used on them. From the very beginning of the 
process, the arrested knew that the trial would not be 
public, that they would be sentenced directly by the so- 
called troika of judges, and that much of their fate would 
depend on the attributes assigned to them by the investi- 
gator. In those cases where the arrested refused to give 
the required confessions, investigators threatened to ar- 
rest their close relatives. The two daughters of Platonov 
were arrested, for example, and he did not know what 
was happening to them. In addition, a close textual study 
of the confessions shows that the investigators inserted 
sections into them, or dictated to those arrested how they 
had to script the indictment. 

It seemed to those of us who prepared the documents 
of the Akademicheskoe delo for publication that it was 
too early, and therefore unethical, to try to compare the 
behavior of those under investigation and draw conclu- 
sions about whose behavior was better, whose was 
worse, or who slandered whom. We wanted to avoid 
subjecting the participants of the Akademicheskoe delo 
to what would have become, in effect, a second trial. The 
criminal activity of those who organized the reprisals 
against the scholars would be left in the shadows. “Leak- 
age” about those forced to participate in the trial was 
exactly the aim of those who conducted the original in- 
vestigation. It was one of the tools of its fabrication. A 
full analysis of this issue, from the point of view of the 
psychological conditions of the accused, will be possible 
only after the whole complex of materials dealing with 
this trial has been scrutinized. 

From both a legal and ethical point of view, the pub- 
lication of the investigative materials from the Aka- 
demicheskoe delo itself remains a difficult problem. On 
one hand, sixty years have passed since the time of the 
ordeal, and the participants and organizers of this 
process are no longer living. However, the descendants of 
those who suffered are still alive. So are those of the in- 
vestigators. We are also faced with a paradox: the major- 
ity of those who conducted the investigation during 
1929-31 were arrested and prosecuted in 1937-38 on 
the basis of equally false accusations of Trotskyism and 
espionage. Not until after the death of Stalin were they 
posthumously “rehabilitated.” As a result, both the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of the investigators as well as 
those of the accused were relatives of victims of fabri- 
cated trials. If they cannot legally prevent the publication 
of their relatives’ confessions, from an ethical point of 
view it is impossible not to take their opinion into 
account. The question concerns first and foremost the 


interests of the relatives of those caught up in the politi- 
cal trials, not of those who themselves worked in the 
punitive organizations. 

When the publication of the Akademicheskoe delo 
materials began, an employee of the National Library in 
St. Petersburg, O. P. Likhacheva, the granddaughter of 
N. P. Likhachev, wrote to the newspaper Nevskoe vremia 
protesting against the publication of her grandfather’s 
confession.? She believed this would be damaging to the 
reputations of all the repressed scholars, as well as hu- 
miliating and disparaging to those who managed simply 
to live through this tragic situation. 

In my view, the task of the historian-publisher is to ex- 
pose the real organizers of the fabricated trials. The pub- 
lished materials from the investigation are, in reality, 
documents of indictment against the representatives of 
power. Nonetheless, we took the appeal by Likhacheva 
into account and decided not to publish the file on her 
grandfather’s investigation. At the same time, the distant 
relatives of E. V. Tarle said that they were content with 
the publication of the file on his investigation since the 
existence of these materials in the FSB [KGB] archive was 
a known fact, and some unprincipled people had already 
copied single documents and distributed them. These 
showed only one side of Tarle’s behavior during the in- 
vestigation, something that could damage his reputation. 

Thus, in my view, publishing political trial documents, 
even those fabricated by punitive organizations, is neces- 
sary since these are massive source bases and since polit- 
ical trials, unfortunately, were an important phenomenon 
in the political and public life of Soviet Russia. Of course, 
the historian is obligated to assure that these complex 
sources are published correctly and professionally. 


The Typology of Sources on Investigations 


The study of the investigation and trial materials of the 
Soviet period has stimulated an interest in investigation 
materials more generally, and it is no surprise that a ques- 
tion has arisen concerning the typology of these kinds of 
sources. A research project was launched at the European 
University in St. Petersburg specifically devoted to this 
problem, under the direction of V. M. Paneiakh and N. D. 
Potapova, the author of a very interesting work analyzing 
the investigation and trial of the participants in the De- 
cembrist uprising of 1825. Traditionally, Soviet historiog- 
raphy paid a great deal of attention to the study of revo- 
lutionary movements. Trial materials were an important 
source here, especially for the Decembrists and the Pop- 
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ulists. There are already scores of books devoted to the 
events and heroes of December 14, 1825, and the Decem- 
brists’ “secret societies.” Thanks to the well-known his- 
torian M. V. Nechkina, all the materials of the Decem- 
brists’ investigation have been published and analyzed. 

Potapova has now reanalyzed this source and come to 
the conclusion that, during the organization of the in- 
vestigation and trial, events were falsified. Above all, she 
established that already on December 15, before all the 
participants of the uprising were arrested and interro- 
gated, information had been published in the newspapers 
categorically linking the arrests and accusations to the 
organization of a conspiracy and revolt. On January 5, 
1826, the participants of the uprising were already called 
revolutionaries and regicides in the newspaper St. Peter- 
burgskie vedomosti. Thus, the official version preceded 
the interrogations and outlined the scenario of the future 
trial. 

Potapova also established that early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury trial practices then in place were ignored during the 
investigation. No independent observers were called to 
witness the confessions, and the accusations were based 
solely on the confessions of the accused, who were forced 
to give false confessions in return for assurances that 
their collaboration would help them in their trials. Hold- 
ing the accused for long periods of time under harsh con- 
ditions made them more compliant. Many of the arrested 
hoped that they would be allowed to stay in military ser- 
vice.'° Through a careful and accurate examination of 
the investigative process used against the Decembrists, 
Potapova found not only indications that the confessions 
of those arrested were falsified, but other similarities as 
well to the methods used in the Akademicheskoe delo. 
Her observations are very important because they sug- 
gest both the possibility and the benefit of developing a 
special typology of such sources, one that might create, 
for example, a category for the investigative practices 
used in trials that dealt with accusations of crimes 
against the state. 

Potapova’s corrected evaluation of such an important 
source as the Decembrist trial materials will inevitably 
provoke discussion among historians. Books about the 
Decembrists number in the hundreds, and the move- 
ment’s heroes have always been treated in Russia with 
love and respect. Even Potapova is not calling for a revi- 
sion of this general view. In all likelihood, however, her 
observations will force historians to correct their descrip- 
tions of the events of December 14, 1825. No matter 
how experienced and professional Soviet specialists in 
the history of the Decembrist movement were, they were 


still sympathetic toward any indication of revolutionary 
attitudes and behavior among the participants, and of 
course, references to the conspiratorial character of the 
“secret societies” in the confessions were never carefully 
analyzed. It is perhaps surprising, but in a sense the in- 
terests of Nicholas I’s investigators coincided with the in- 
terests of those researching the revolutionary movement. 
Both were interested in stressing the revolutionary, 
antigovernmental character of the behavior and thoughts 
of the participants in the uprising of December 14, 1825. 
In addition, the historians of the Decembrist movement 
did not make any serious attempt to compare the proj- 
ects concerning the transformation of the state that 
emerged in the documents of the “secret societies” with 
the secret projects that Alexander I himself had earlier 
ordered prepared, and that were often distinguished by 
their radicalism. One has only to remember the projects 
of M. M. Speransky, some of which were realized only in 
1906 with the creation of the State Duma. 

Furthermore, it is known that liberal views were not 
uncommon during Alexander’s reign, when state reform 
projects were often discussed by educated young officers. 
Liberal attitudes were hardly a rarity even within Russia’s 
ruling circles. These were stimulated and encouraged by 
Alexander himself, especially during the early stage of his 
reign, when he agitated for developing a constitution for 
the Greek “Republic of Seven Islands” and was a sup- 
porter of mapping a constitution order for France after 
the defeat of Napoleon. Alexander also signed a quite lib- 
eral constitution for the kingdom of Poland and, at the 
opening of the Polish Seim in 1818, gave a liberal speech 
whose publication would not have been allowed by Rus- 
sian censors if it had not been the emperor’s himself. 

All of this changed, of course, during the reign of 
Nicholas I, when the Decembrists were made into crimi- 
nals and discussions about a constitution became a crime 
against the state. In evaluating the Decembrists’ projects 
for state reform it is thus necessary to take into account 
not only the influence of European projects, but also the 
mood of ruling circles in Russia itself at that time, along 
with the changes that occurred with the accession of 
Nicholas to the throne. I am not convinced that in using 
the materials of the Decembrists’ investigation and trial, 
historians have followed the general rule about taking 
into account not only the circumstances in which the his- 
torical sources appeared, but the feelings as well of those 
who authored them. This rule also pertains, incidentally, 
to such sources as diaries, letters, and memoirs. 

In this essay I have attempted to show how one specific 
kind of source—trial investigations and confessions—is 
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being studied in contemporary Russia and what kind of 
discussion is now taking place regarding their use and 
value. I have also tried to show that while a certain set of 
professional principles exists about how sources should 
be analyzed, there are no universally applicable methods 
that allow historians to elicit decisively all the necessary 
evidence from a source so as to have the right to declare 
that they are presenting their readers with an absolutely 
objective picture of the past. We also cannot forget that 
historians themselves, whatever their levels of profes- 
sional competence, can never entirely rid themselves of all 
subjectivity in approaching their sources. One can hardly 
doubt the professionalism of a historian such as P. N. 
Miliukov, but even he, in the introduction to his own 
memoirs, thought it necessary to warn his readers that 
they probably included “gaps in memory and the mis- 
takes of subjectivism, as there are with any memoirist.”''! 
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